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: : MALE CASHMERE GOAT. 


i The property of Richard Peters, of Atlanta, Georgia, imported in 2849 from Turkey, in Asia, by J. B. Davis, M.D., 


i ‘ of South Carolina. Live weight 155pounds, Weight. of yearly fleece 7 pounds. 
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GOAT. : | 
The property of Richard Peters, of Atlanta, Georgia, imported in 1849 from Turkey, in Asia, by J, B. Davis, M.D., 
of South Carolina, Liye weight 102 pounds, Weight of yearly fleece 4 1-4 pounds. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Junz 11, 1856.—Resolved, That there be printed, in addition to the usual number, fifty 
five thousand copies of the Report of the Commissioner of Patents which relates to Agri- 
culture, together with the plates necessary to illustrate the same, (provided said report 
shall not exceed five hundred and sixty pages,) five thousand copies of which shall be for 
the use of the Commissioner of Patents. 


Unirep States Patent Office, 
. March 31, 1856. 


Sm: Agreeably to the design of Congress, as indicated by the ap- 
propriation of March 3, 1855, for the collection of agricultural statis- 
tics, and the procurement and distribution of cuttings and seeds, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith the Agricultural portion of my 
Annual Report. 

The operations of the past year have been conducted in the same 
general manner as for the year previous. The same method of pro- 
curing and distributing seeds, roots, and cuttings has been continued ; 
but arrangements have now been made by which the annual visit of 
an agent to Europe for the selection and purchase of those articles will 
hereafter be rendered unnecessary. 

Through the large and well-known establishments of Messrs. Vil- 
morin-Andrieux & Co., in Paris, William Skirving, in Liverpool, 
Charlwood & Cummins, in London, and Ernst Von Spreckelsen & 
Co., at Hamburg, we expect hereafter-to obtain any seeds we may 
need, selected with as much care and fidelity as though such an agent 
were despatched each year for the purpose. 

The means pursued for obtaining most of our agricultural statistics, 
though deemed the best that could then be devised, have been far short 
of what was desired, and much of the information obtained has been 
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exceedingly loose and desultory. To render this information more 


complete and reliable, a project to secure the co-operation of the several . 


State and Territorial governments has been in contemplation. Some 
of the States have for several years past obtained these statistics for 
_their own purposes, with highly satisfactory results. In kopes that 
others might be induced to imitate this example, and that the system 
might be developed so far as to embrace the whole Union, the follow- 
ing circular was prepared and addressed to the governors and other 
prominent individuals of the several States and Territories :— . 


‘‘Wasuineton, February 29, 1856. 


‘Str: An appropriation is annually made by Congress to defray the 
expense of obtaining statistics, and to aid in other methods, to some 
extent, in promoting and fostering the agricultural interests of this 
country. There is every reasonable probability that this course of 
policy will be continued hereafter. 

‘The results hitherto obtained , however, have been very imperfect, in 
consequence of a want of system, and of the means and machinery 
requisite for the attainment of the purpose in view; and, though the 
results have probably been such as to justify the expenditures hereto- 
fore made, they are insignificant in comparison with those which it is 
selieved might be attained by the exertion of a suitable effort. 

“To put in operation independent machinery on the part of the 
federal government, adequate to the attainment of the object in view, 
would involve so many objectionable consequences, both financial and 


political, that no one would be willing to propose or support such a — 


measure. But the idea has been suggested that, by the co-operation 
of the several State and Territorial governments, the object sought 
might be attained without any considerable increased expense, or the 
creation of additional offices. 

‘“‘Insome of the States, the practice has been already introduced, of 
annually obtaining statistics of the kinds suggested in the accompany- 
ing schedule; by making it the legal duty of the assessors to obtain 
these statistics at the time they are making their annual assessments 
of personal or real property. Such statistics will not be precisely 
accurate, but they will be far more reliable than estimates made in 
any other manner that seems as practicable, and cannot but be inter- 
esting and useful in an eminent degree. Every year will add to the 
accuracy of these statistics, and of the deductions drawn therefrom ; 
and every year would demonstrate their value, in a still greater degree, 
as the agricultural wealfh and importance of this country become 
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more real and more generally recognised. It cannot but be useful for 
the world to know, annually, the productions that are to be found in 
its chief granary. 

‘‘But, in order to reap the greatest possible advantage, a concert of 
action is indispensable: Uniformity and system in obtaining the de- 
sired information are essential to success. The importance of being 
able to construct one set of tables for one State, and a different set fur 
another State, is trifling in comparison with what would result from 
tables which should be uniform for all those States where the same 
articles were produced. The entire amount of each product should 
be shown, as far as possible, and, if to the agricultural statistics those 
in relation to its commerce and mineral products can be added, the 
value of the results will be vastly enhanced. 

‘*A material element of the system above shadowed forth is the 
establishment of a central agency, by which the information obtained 
in the different portions of this extended country may be collected, 
arranged, and published. The Agricultural branch of the Patent 
Office seems naturally to suggest itself for this purpose. Adequate 
means are there found for collecting and arranging the information 
obtained in the several States, and the Annual Agricultural Report 
furnishes a ready vehicle for disseminating this digested information 
over the whole country. 

‘‘Such a plan is, therefore, now suggested for your consideration. If 
yon deem it worthy of your countenance, you are invited to take such 
steps as you may think proper to cause its general adoption. Espe- 
cially are you desired to use your influence to cause your own local 
legislature to act efficiently in the matter, as far as their territorial 
jurisdiction extends. 

‘*A schedule is herewith furnished, showing, in a general way, the 
nature of the information which is thought desirable. Other items 
may be added; but, in order to insure uniformity to this extent, it is 
suggested that nothing herein contained should be omitted, so far as 
the articles enumerated are produced in your State or Territory. 

‘‘Itis not expected that any further than general aggregates will 
be returned to this Office; and, in order that such returns may be 
published in the Report for the then current year, they should be com- 
municated, if possible, by the first of June, annually. 


‘Yours, very respectfully.’’ ‘ 
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Amount and estimated value of some of the principal agricultural and 
mineral products, and the manufactures resulting therefrom, of the 


State of ———, in the year 1855. re / 
Articles. Quantity. Valuation. 
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It was hoped that the object sought would be deemed sufficiently 
important, to each of the State and Territorial governments, to induce 
them all to take the requisite steps for procuring and furnishing the 
desired information, which could be digested and gent abroad through 
the Annual Report of this Office, and thus the design of CduB teas 
would be attained, in as full and complete a manner, and with as lit- 
tle cost and trouble, as could ever have been anticipated. 

From the answers received, it is regarded as probable that such 
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will eventually be the case; but, from the lateness of the time when 
the circular was issued, nothing definite could be expected until an- 
other year. 

The real plan proposed has not been fully understood by some of 
those to whom the circulars were addressed. Many of them have 
supposed that the information obtained was to be communicated to this 
Office in its crude state, just asit was procured by the township assess- 
ors throughout the country ; whereas, the design is, that all the sta- 
tistics of each State, as derived from the different local officers, should 
be fully digested and consolidated, so that nothing but general aggre- 
gates might be furnished to this Office. 

In this way, the Office would have no great burden thrown upon 
it. It would be serving merely asa channel through which the in- 
formation, derived from so many different sources, might find its way 
to the world in a convenient and intelligible shape. 

It has been suggested by some, that all the important items of in- 
formation contemplated in this circular might be found embraced in 
the regular census returns, made every five or ten years; but this 
does not at all reach the point inview, The great object is to pro- 
cure reliable information, annually, in advance of the census re- 
turns, and which may be disseminated for the use of the whole 
country. 

If all the producers and dealers in pork could learn, with reason- 
able certainty, how much was slaughtered last year, and how many 
hogs were on hand, so as to be able to institute a comparison, in 
relation to similar facts, for previous years, the utility of such inform- 
ation would be evident. The same is true in regard to any other 
agricultural or mineral product. 

It is hoped that these considerations will present themselves favora- 
bly to the minds of State and Territorial legislators, and that ere 
long a judicious, economical and well-regulated system, of this nature, 
may grow into existence. 

About the time of preparing the foregoing circular, another was 
issued, and sent to consuls, missionaries, and other persons residing 
abroad, the object of which was to obtain information relative to the pro- 
duction and manufacture of cotton in foreign countries. It was believed 
that, as this information could be collected at small cost, its procure- 
ment would be legitimate, and would prove highly desirable and 
useful. 

This measure related, not merely to the present, but also to the 
probable future. It was intended to show the amount of cotton pro- 
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duced in other countries, and also their adaptation to its future pro- 
duction, A like course might also be advantageously pursued with — 
regard to tobacco, and perhaps other staples of this country. 

Associated with this subject are the steps which have been taken’ 
to obtain statistics of certain meteorological facts, which seem vitally 
connected with agriculture. The degree of heat, cold, and moist-. 
ure, in the various localities, and the usual periods of their occurrence, 
together with their effects upon different agricultural productions, 
are of incalculable importance, in searching into the laws by which 
the successful growth of such products are regulated, and will enable 
us, with some degree of certainty, to judge where any given article 
can be profitably cultivated, and whether other countries will 
ever be likely to compete successfully in its culture, feats. 

We know, already, sufficient in relation to the meteorological facts 
involved in the question, to state that neither England, nor any portion 
of Northern Europe, can ever be successful competitors in the culture 
of Indian corn, It may, very probably, be within the reach of more 
extended scientific observation and research to determine whether 
cotton, and many other of our products, can hereafter be cultivated 
with success in any of the other quarters of the world. 

In conjunction with the Smithsonian Institution, an effort has 
already been commenced by this Office to obtain such of these meteoro- 
logical statistics as are most intimately connected with agriculture. A 
few hundred dollars were appropriated for that purpose the past year, 
and the expenditure is believed to have been judicious, and its con- 
tinuance by this Office ig contemplated. 

Asa supplement to these meteorological investigations, the im- 
portance of chemical analyses of soils and products naturally sug- 
gests itself, The full purpose of the former, as above set forth, 
cannot be carried out without a resort to the latter. Something in 
this direction has already been attempted. An accomplished chemist 
has been employed to analyse certain portions of the corn and cotton 
plants. This course of investigation could, doubtless, be continued 
with very great advantage to all our agricultural interests, 

The system of inquiry relative to the classes of insects injurious 
or beneficial to our various agricultural products, which was com- 
menced in 1854, has been continued through the past year, and 
is still in progress. A knowledge of all these insects—of their 
natures and habits—is the first step towards the 


discovery of the 
means necessary to check or prevent the ravages 0 


f such as are de- 
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structive, and may very probably end in this result. It is con- 
fidently believed that the money which has been devoted to this object 
has been judiciously and usefully expended, and that these investiga- 
tions may be profitably continued for many years. 

Measures have also been commenced to test the value and relative 
usefulness of the different grasses that are to be found in the country, 
whether of native or of foreign origin; to determine their nutritive 
properties, their proper modes of treatment, and the climate and 
soil best adapted to their profitable culture. As this is by far the 
most valuable product of the country, taken in the aggregate, a 
moderate expenditure for the purposes above intimated will pro_ 
bably meet with approval. 

Some apology would seem to be due for the large amount of foreign 
statistics which are contained in this Report; but this is regarded by 
many quite as essential as the statistics of our own country, in order 
that we may know who are our competitors, and where an opening 
may occur for the sale of our products. 4 

Having endeavored thus to carry out what he believed to be, ix 
substance, the intention of Congress in making the appropriation for 
agricultural purposes, the undersigned now presents the results which 
have been attained during the past year. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES MASON, 


Commissioner. 
Hon. J. D. Briaut, 
President ef the Senate. 


REPORT 


ON THE 


SEEDS AND .CUTTINGS RECENTLY OBTAINED BY THE 
PATENT OFFICE, 


WITH 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE EXPEDIENCY OF INTRODUCING OTHERS. 


Str: The benefits which have resulted to the country, and those 
yet in the progress of development, from the introduction or distribu- 
tion of useful seeds, plants, and cuttings, obtained from distant parts of 
the globe, as well as from different regions of this zountry, have been 
such as to call forth the expressed gratification and general approval 
of the agricultural portion of the community in all sections of the 
Union. From the success which has thus attended the past efforts 
of this enterprise, we are led to hope that a rich recompense may 
attend our labors in future. And here permit me to repeat what 
was expressed on a former occasion: The time for believing that 
the exclusive possession of any benefit contributes solely to the pri- 
vilege or prosperity of any particular country or kingdom, has gone by, 
and that the principles of free and universal intercourse and exchange 
are now conceded to constitute the surest foundation for the happiness 
of nations. This is so obviously true in matters of this sort, that it 
cannot for a moment be attended with a doubt. Hence it may be in- 
ferred that there is an ample field for exertion on the part of our 
general government, as well as of States and individuals, to increase 
our agricultural and botanical riches, and more especially those pro- 
ducts which so conspicuously and permanently add to our useful and 
economical resources. 

Among the seeds, cuttings, and tubers that have been introduced, 
or otherwise obtained, within the last three years, the culture of which 
has been attended with marked advantage and success, I would in- 
stance the following :— 
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CEREALS 


The Turkish Flint Wheat, from near Mount Olympus, in Asia, a 
hardy fall variety, with a dark-colored chaff, a very heavy beard, and 
a long, flinty, light-colored berry, will prove highly profitable to the 
farmer and miller, from its superior weight and the excellence of the 
flour it will produce. It appears to be well adapted to the soil and 
climate of the Middle States, and has even improved in the quality of 
its grain, both in regard to its color and size. It withstood the severity 
of the past winter, without much injury from the cold; and, from its 
very long and thick beard, it doubtless will be protected, in a measure, 
from the depredations of insects in the field, as well as from heating 
or moulding in the stack. The hardness of the grain, too, when dry, 
is a sufficient guarantee against ordinary moisture in transportation 
and the perforation of the weevil in the bin. 

From several reliable experiments made with this wheat, in Vir- 
ginia, with ordinarily good cultivation, the yield was 30 bushels to 
an acre. Estimating the present annual crops of wheat, grown in 
the Middle and Southern portions of the United States, to be 
100,000,000 bushels—averaging, say 20 bushels to the acre—the in- 
creased production in those sections, if the Turkish Flint wheat 
alone were cultivated, and the ratio of yield as above, would be 
50,000,000 bushels, which would often add to the yearly resources of 
a single farm $500, and of the country, at least $50,000,000. 

The Improved King Philip or Brown Corn, the seed of which was 
obtained, three years ago, from an island in a lake in New Hampshire, 
was extensively disseminated in all the States north of New Jersey, 
and throughout the mountainous districts of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. The result has been that it usually matured within 
the period of ninety days from the time of planting, (from the first 
to the middle of June,) and yielded, with good cultivation, in most 
cases, from 80 to 100 bushels of shelled corn to an acre. It is well 
adapted to high latitudes and elevated valleys and plains, where, 
from the shortness of summer, other varieties of corn are liable 
to be killed by late spring or early autumnal frosts. The quality of 
the grain is good, being heavy, well filled with oil, and suitable for 
fattening animals, or for transportation, by sea, without injury from 
moisture in vessels. This corn also possesses another valuable property, 
in being susceptible of close planting, and consequently is of a dwarfy 
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growth, which renders the entire stalks and blades suitable for fodder, 
when cured. et 

Estimating the present annual corn-crop of New England, New 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah, Washington, and 
Oregon, at 50,000,000 bushels, say 30 bushels per acre, if the variety 
of corn in question were solely cultivated in these States, the increased 
yield, allowing the product to be 50 bushels (one-half of the maxi- 
mum) to the acre, would be more than 33,000,000 bushels, the value 
of which would be at least $20,000,000. . 


FORAGE PLANTS. 


Among the forage products more recently introduced, and one 
which would seem to deserve special notice, is the ‘Chinese sugar 
cane,’ (Sorghum saccharatum,) a new gramineous plant, of Chinese 
origin, but more recently from France, by the way of N atal, in South 
Africa. Since its introduction into this country, it has proved itself 
well adapted to our geographical range of Indian corn. It ig of easy 
cultivation, being similar to that of maize or broom-corn ; and, if the 
seeds are planted in May, in the Middle States, or still earlier at the 
South, two crops of fodder can be grown in a season from the same 
roots, irrespective of drought—the first one in June or July, to be 
cut before the panicles appear, which would be green and succulent, like 
young Indian corn, and the other, a month or two later, when or before 
the seed is fully matured. The amount of fodder which it will pro- 
duce to the acre, with ordinary cultivation, may be safely estimated 
at seven tons, when green, or at least two tons per acre, when thor- 
oughly cured. The stalks, when nearly mature, are filled with a rich 
saccharine juice, which may be converted into sugar, syrup, alcohol, 
or beer, or may be-:sed for dyeing wool or silk a permanent red or 
pink ; and the entire plant is devoured with avidity, either in a green 
or a dry state, by horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. 

Considered in an utilitarian point of view, this plant, perhaps, 
has stronger claims on the American agriculturist. than any other 
product that has been brought to this country since the introduction 
of cotton or wheat. Aside from other economical uses, its value, for 
feeding to animals, alone, in every section of the Union where it will 
thrive, cannot be surpassed by any other crop, as a greater amount of 
nutritious fodder cannot be obtained go che 
within so short a period of time. 

When Cato was asked what was the best system of farming, he 
thrice answered, ‘bene pascere’’; whichis to be translated, “to graze 


ap, On a given space, 
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well,’’ or to procure food for cattle—having had in view the con- 
nexion between the feeding of stock and the production of manure. 
Admitting the above axiom to be true, what more economical, sure 
and feasible mode can be adopted to restore and maintain the fertility 
of the exhausted lands of this country than to extend the culture of 
this plant for the rearing and support of a larger number of cattle, or 
other animals, and enriching these lands withthe manure? Without 
wishing to present the- question in an extravagant light, it may be 
stated that this crop is susceptible of being cultivated, within the ter-. 
ritory of the United States, to an extent equal to that of Indian corn, 
say 25,000,000 acres per annum; and, estimating the average yield 
of dry or cured fodder to the acre at two tons, the yearly amount 
produced would be 50,000,000 tons, which, to keep within bounds, 
would be worth at least $500,000,000, besides the profits derived from 
the animals in milk, flesh, labor, and wool. 

In addition to what is given above and in other parts of this vol- 
ume, respecting the growth and culture of this plant, it may be stated 
that it will resist the effects of considerable frost without injury, after 
the panicles appear, and that those who wish to save the seeds for 
planting should not cultivate it in the vicinity of Dourah corn, Choco- 
late corn, nor broom-corn, as it hybridises or mixes freely with those 
plants, which would render the seeds of the product unfit for that use. 

The German Millet, (Panicum germanicum,) another annual forage 
plant, has been introduced from France, which has proved very pro- 
ductive, is quick in growth, resists drought, and even flourishes well 
on dry soils. 


TUBEROUS ROOTS. 


The Chinese Yam, (Dioscorea batatas,) originally from China, but 
more recently from France, has been introduced, which has succeeded 
well in various parts of the Union, and promises to serve as an excel- 
lent substitute both for the commor and sweet potato. It possesses the 
remarkable property of remaining sound in the earth for several years, 
without either deteriorating in its edible qualities or sustaining injury 
from frost, which adds much to its value, in being always in readiness 
for the kitchen, and this, too, often at times when the potato is 
shrivelled or otherwise impaired. 

For the history and culture of this root, see the Agricultural Report 
of the Patent Office for 1854, and page 223 of this volume. 

The Earth Almond, or Chufa, (Cyperus-esculentus,) a small tuberous 
esculent, from the south of Spain, has naturalised itself to our climate 
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and soil, and has proved very prolificin its yield, when cultivated in. 


the light sandy soils of the Middle and Southern States, as well as 
those which are rich, and bids fair to become a valuable crop for cattle 
and swine. It belongs to the same genus as the notorious nut-grass, | 
(Cyperus repens,) but does not possess the power of spreading itself. 


like that pest of Southern fields. 
NUT-TREES, FRUITS, AND VINES. 


The Persian Walnut, or Madeira Nut, (Juglans regia,) originally 
a native of Persia, or the north of China, has been somewhat exten- 
sively distributed, and appears to be well adapted to the climate of 
the middle and southern latitudes of the United States. A tree of. 
the ‘‘Titmouse’’ or ‘‘Thin-shelled”’ variety (Juglans regia tenera,) 
about twenty years planted, forty-five feet. in height, and fifteen 
inches in diameter, standing on the premises of Colonel Peter Force, 
in the city of Washington, is perfectly hardy, and bears yearly an 
abundance of excellent nuts. This is cunsidered the most valuable of 
all the walnuts, as the tree begins to bear in eight or ten years from 
planting the seed; and the fruit is very delicate, keeps well, and is 
rich in oil, 

In Cashmere, where the walnut is the subject of careful cultivation, 
there are four varieties: The ‘‘ Kanak,’’ or wild, the nut of which 
is diminutive, with a thick shell and scanty kernel; the ‘‘ Wantu,’’ 
having a large nut, with a thick and hard shell, and a deficient ker- 
nel; the ‘‘Denu,’’ also a large nut, with a thick and rather hard shell, 
and a kernel large, good, and easily extracted ; and the ‘‘ Kaghazi,’’ 
so called, from its shell being nearly as thin as.paper. The latter, 
which may be readily broken by the hand, is the largest of all, 
having a kernel easily extracted, and producing an excellent oil. Its 
superiority is said to be attributable to its having been originally 
engrafted, but it is now raised from seeds, alone, and does not de- 
generate. The nuts, after being steeped in water, eight days, are 
planted in the beginning of March, and the shoot generally makes its 
appearance in about forty days. If reared by grafts, the process is 
performed when the plant is five years old. The head being cut off 
horizontally, at a convenient height, the stock is partially split, or 
opened, and the scion inserted in a similar manner to that adopted by 

ur ‘‘cleft method,’’ in grafting the apple or pear; but clay-mortar, 
worked up with rice-husks, is put round it, and kept from washing 
away by being enveloped in broad slips of birch-bark. 
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In Cashmere, the walnut-tree begins to fruit, ordinarily, when seven 
years old; but two or three years more elapse before it is in full 
bearing. Theaverage annual number of nuts, brought to maturity cn 
a single tree, often amounts to 25,000. It has been observed that, 
after a few seasons of full bearing, the trees fall off in producing 
fruit, and run, with great luxuriance, to leaf and branch. To this 
latter condition the Cashmereans apply the appellation of ‘‘must,” 
and, to remedy the evil, cut off all the small branches, bringing the 
tree to the state of a pollard. The year following, shoots and leaves 
alone are produced, which are succeeded the next season by an abundant 
crop of nuts. The cut ends of the branches swell into knots, or knobs, 
which are somewhat unsightly in the tree, until they are concealed by 
the growth of the young branches and leaves. When ripe, the fruit of 
the Wantu walnut is retailed in the city at the rate of about two cents 
a hundred. The nuts of the Dunu are sold for about three cents a 
hundred ; and of the Kaghazi, at about four cents per hundred. It 
is a common practice for the country people to crack the, walnuts at 
home, and carry the kernels alone to market, where they are sold te 
oil-pressers, for extracting their oil. The kernels yield half their 
weight in oil ; and the other half, which consists of oil-cake, is much 
valued, as food for cows in winter, when it is usually exchanged for its 
weight of rough rice. 

About 1,150,000 pounds of walnut kernels are annually consigned 
to the oil-press in Cashmere, producing a large amount of oil and cake, 
besides a considerable quantity eaten by man, or consumed by other 
modes. Walnut oil, in that country, is preferred to linseed oil, for 
all the purposes to which the latter is applied. It is employed in 
cookery, and also for burning in lamps, without much clogging the 
wick or yielding muchsmoke. It is exported to Thibet, and brings a 
considerable profit. By ancient custom, the crop of nuts was equally 
divided between the government and the owner of the tree, but at 
present, the former takes three-fourths ; yet, even under this oppression, 
the cultivation of this product is extended, and Cashmere, in propor- 
tion to its surface, produces a much larger quantity of nuts than any 
portion of the globe. 

The Persian walnut attains the largest size in a deep, loamy.soil, 
rather dry than moist ; but the fruit has the best flavor, and produces 
the most oil, when it is grown ina limy soil, or among calcareous 
rocks or stones. The site on which Colonel Force’s tree stands was 
formerly occupied by a brick-kiln. In wet-bottomed land, whatever 
may be the character of the surface, it will not thrive. The nuts may 
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te planted in a drill abort six inches apart, and one- fou of an gach 
below the surface, any time between the period of 1 ripening and early 
spring, provided there is no danger from rats, or other vermin of the 
field ; the nuts may also be gently pressed into the ground, even with 
the surface, and covered with straw or leaves; and, to afford them 
further protection, light poles or boards may be aeeel over the whole, 
until spring. The only attention required in their culture, the first 
year, is, to keep the young plants free from weeds, and, about mid- 
summer, to shorten their tap or main roots, six or eight inches below 
the nuts, by inserting a spade on each side of the drills, in a slanting 
direction, so as to cutoff their points, in order to induce them to 
throw out more fibres, to facilitate their transportation. Early in the 
spring of the second year, they may be transplanted to a distance of 
five or six feet apart, where they may remain until they are removed 
to their permanent sites. M. Bosc, in the ‘‘ Nouveau Cours d’ Agri- 
culture,’’ recommends that they should not be removed from the 
nursery befere the stems have attained a height of five or six feet 
from the ground, and are five or six inches in diameter. He says, pits 
should be previously dug for the trees, eight feet in diameter, and 
three feet deep, and the soil exposed to the air some months before 
the time of transplanting. "When the removal is performed late in 
autumn, all the branches may be left on till spring, when, before the 
sap begins to rise, the head of the tree may be entirely cut off, leay- 
ing only a main stem terminating in the stumps of the principal 
branches, which will be followed by the pushing out of new shoots, of 
great vigor, the first year. 

In cases where this tree is to be grown for fruit, on dry soils or 
rocky situations, the nut ought to be planted where it is finally to re- 
main, on account of the tap-root, which will thus have its full influ- 
ence on the vigor and prosperity of its future growth, by descending to 
the sub-soil for the nourishment it could not otherwise obtain. On 
the contrary, when there is a moist or otherwise unfavorable sub-soil, 
if planted where it is finally to remain, a tile, slate, or flat stone, 
should be placed under the nut, at a depth of three or four inches, in 
order to give the tap-root a horizontal course. 

When planted as orchards, the trees may be set a rod apart, an 
acre of which would contain one hundred and sixty in the square 
form, or one hundred and eighty in quincuncem. Estimating the 
product of each tree at a bushel of nuts, and supposing that it 
will produce that quantity in twelve or fifteen years after plant- 
ing, and considering that the amount imported into this country 
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is valued at least at $100,000 per annum, the inducements for its 
culture by the farmers and planters of the Middle and Southern States 
would appear to be sufficiently ample for their immediate attention. 

The Almond, (Amygdalus communis,) which is indigenous to Syria 
and Northern Africa, has become naturalised in the south of Europe, 
Madeira, the Azores, and the Canary Islands, and is cultivated for 
ornament or its fruit in the central and southern portions of the United 
States. When grafted upon the common plum, it often attains a 
height of twenty or thirty feet, with a trunk eight or ten inches in 
diameter ; and even in the neighborhood of Paris, where the winter 
climate is almost as severe as that of Philadelphia, it is met with of 
the elevation of forty feet, and in the south of France it grows still 
higher. . 

The almond is commonly one of the first among hardy trees to dis- 
play its blossoms, which generally put forth, in Barbary, in January ; 
at Smyrna, in February ; near London, in March ; in Germany and 
New York, in the latter partof April; and at Christiana, in Norway, 
not till the beginning of June. The blossoms appear before the 
leaves; and hence they produce the finest effect when planted among 
evergreens. It has been observed that, though vernal frosts often 
destroy the germs of the fruit, they do not injure the beauty of the 
flowers, but even increase their splendor. An avenue of almond-trees, 
quite hoary with frost, in the evening, will be of a brilliant rose-color 
the following morning, and will often retain its beauty for more than 
a month ; the flowers never falling off till the trees are covered with 
verdure. The fruit is not so attractive as that of the peach ; because, 
instead of preserving the same delicious pulp, its pericarp shrivels as 
it ripens, and becomes a horny kind of husk, opening of its own ac- 
cord, at the end of maturity. The kernel of some varieties of the 
almond, however, is not defended by so thick a shell as that of the 
peach and nectarine ; for it is often so tender that the nuts break when 
shaken together. The chief distinction between these fruits is, that 
the almond has a stone, covered with a coriaceous, dry, hairy cover- 
ing, while those of the peach and nectarine are developed in a rich, 
juicy pulp, surrounded by a smooth or downy skin. 

In a wild state, the almond is sometimes found with bitter kernels, 
and at other times sweet, in a similar manner to the Grammont oak, 
(Quercus hispanica,) which, in Spain, generally bears sweet, edible 
acorns, but sometimes produces only such as are bitter. The two 
varieties the most valuable for cultivation, are the ‘‘ sweet-kernelled ’’ 
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almond (Amandier & petits fruits, or Amandes douces, of the French,) 
and the ‘‘soft-shelled’’ almond, (Amandier & coque tendre, or 
Amande & coque molle, of France.) The shell of the former is hard, 
but the kernel is sweet-flavoied. It is cultivated in the south of 
Europe, being generally propagated by grafting, standard high, on 
the bitter almond, or on strong-growing seedling almond stocks, in 
order to insure the sweetness of its fruit. The latter is characterised 
by the softness or fragility of its shell, as well as by the sweet flavor 
of its kernel, and is the variety recently introduced and distributed 
by this Office. 

The almond does not prosper, unless the soil be dry, sandy, or cal- 
eareous, and of considerable depth ; put all the varieties will succeed 
well in a free soil, that is not too moist, when grafted or inoculated 
on stocks of the common plum, Thesituation should be sheltered, on 
account of the liability of the branches to be broken off by high winds. 
‘As it sends down a tap-root, exceeding two feet in length the first 
season, it has been found that such a tree, when taken up, has few 
fibres, and, consequently, but little chance of growing. From this 
circumstance, originated the practice of germinating the nuts in boxes 
of earth before sowing them, and pinching off the point of the rad- 
icles when about an inch in length, which causes it to throw out 
numerous horizontal roots. This mode of germinating the nuts also 
insures plants to the nurseryman the first season after sowing, whereas, 
when this is not done, the seeds often lie dormant in the ground two 
years. The almond requires but little pruning, except when fruit of 
a large size is desired, or the duration of the tree is wished to be pro- 
longed. 

The advantages of this tree may be briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing words: It prospers upon indifferent soil, requires but little 
care in its cultivation ; is beautiful as an ornamental tree; useful as 
a shade-tree ; and profitable in its production of a much-desired fruit, 
yielding, in its bearing years, about 20 pounds to the tree, which, at 
15 cents a pound, would amount to at least $500 to an acre. The 
amount of almonds annually imported into the United States is be- 
lieved to be valued at more than $250,000. 

The Cork-Oak, (Quercus suber,) an evergreen tree, indigenous to 
the south of Europe and Northern Africa, which furnishes the well- 
known article, cork, in sufficient quantities for commerce. It is 
adapted to the soil and climate of many parts of the Middle and 
Southern States, and, aside from its desirableness as'a beautiful shade- 
tree, will prove a necessary auxiliary to the future wine-culture of 
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‘this country, as well as for the supply of the increasing demand for 
cork for other purposes. 

In the regions where this tree is indigenous, it usually grows to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet. It was introduced into England about 
the year 1699, by acorns brought from France or Spain, and still exists 
there in various collections, having attained, in some instances, a 
diameter of two or three feet. A tree of this species also stands 
on the estate of Samerstown, near Cork, in Ireland, with a diameter 
of at least three feet at a yard above the ground. 

The cork-tree bears a considerable resemblance to our live-oak of 
the Southern States, but varies exceedingly in the magnitude, form, 
and margin of its leaves, as well as in the size of its acorns, which, 
M. Bose alleges, may be eaten as human food in cases of necessity, 
especially when roasted. Swine are excessively fond of them, upon _ 
which they fatten well, acquiring a firm and savory bacon or lard. 
The outer bark, the great thickness and elasticity of which is owing 
to an extraordinary development of the cellular tissue, forms the 
cork ; and, after the tree is full grown, cracks and separates from the 
trunk and larger branches of its own accord. The inner bark remains 
attached to the tree, but, when removed in its young state, is only 
fit for tanning. But the outer bark, that separates naturally from the 
trunk, is regarded as of little value, compared with that which is re- 
moved by art; and the reason doubtless is, that, in the latter case, it 
has not arrived at that rigid, contracted and fractured state, which is 
the natural consequence of its dropping from the tree. When this 
oak has attained the age of fifteen years, according to Du Hamel, or 
twenty years, according to Bosc, the bark is removed for the first 
time; but this first bark is found to be cracked, and full of woody 
portions and cells, and hence it is fit only for fuel, or perhaps for 
tanning. The second disbarking takes place in eight or ten years, 
when the cork is sold to fishermen for buoying up their nets, and to 
others for inferior uses. But, in eight or ten years more, the tree 
yields cork of good quality, and so continues to do until it is from two 
to three centuries old, the cork improving in quality throughout the 
whole period. 

In view of the ease with which the cork-oak can be propagated in 
the central and maritime parts of the Middle, Atlantic and Southern 
States, and, perhaps, on the prairies of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Illinois, and the general desire for diversifying the land- 
scape of those States with beautiful, long-lived, umbrageous trees, 
the comparatively long time which is necessary for its growth before 
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much, if any, profit can be realised, should not deter the prudent or 
sagacious husbandman from extending its culture. Considering it in 
a politic as well as in an economical sense, seasonable measures should 
be taken to form plantations of this tree, sufficient for the future supply 
of cork, particularly for the increasing demands for that material 
which are likely to arise from the culture of the vine. Again, were 
‘non-intercourse to occur between this country and the Old World, 
which, from some political commotion, doubtless one day or other will 
take place, the sources from which it is obtained would be cut off, and, 
in a short time after, our supply would be exhausted, and we would 
be without a substitute, unless provided against such an exigency by 
the means herein proposed. As a further argument in showing the 
importance of fostering this branch of rural economy, it may be stated, 
that the amount of cork which is yearly imported into the United 
States, is valued at more than $284,000. 

Among the cuttings of /rwit-trees which have been introduced, may 
be mentioned the ‘‘Prune d’Agen’’ and the ‘‘ Prune Sainte Catha- 
rine,’ from France. They have both been extensively distributed 
and grafted on the common plum-tree in all the States rorth of Penn- 
sylvania, itself included, and on the mountainous districts of Mary- 
land and of Virginia. From the success which has attended this exper- 
iment, there is much reason to believe that there will soon be produced 
from these, and other varieties from Europe, a sufficient quantity of 
dried prunes, in those regions, to supply the wants of the whole Union. 
The amount of this class of fruit annually imported into this country, 
according to official returns, is valued at $64,568. 

A quantity of the cuttings of the Raisin ’’ and ‘‘ Currant’’ grape- 
vines (Vigne chevelés and Vigne corinth) were also imported from 
France, the varieties from which are made the “ Ascalon,’’ ‘‘Sultana’’ 
or stoneless raisin, and the ‘ Zante’’ or ‘‘Corinth”’ currant. They 
were principally distributed in the central latitudes of the United 
States, and, as far as heard from, withstood the severity of the climate, 
last winter, and bid fair to do well. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS. 


A quantity of the roots of ‘ Liquorice,’’ (Glycyrrhiza glabra,) a 
somewhat tender perennial, much cultivated in the south of Europe, 
and, to some extent, in England, was introduced, and has thus far 
answered the expectations of the experimenters in several of the 
Middle and Southern States. From the increasing demands for this 
root in pharmacy, or medicinal preparations of various kinds, there is 
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no reason why its culture could not be profitably extended in most 
localities where it will thrive. The amount annually imported in a 
crude and manufactured state is valued at about $300,000. 

For the culture and preparation of this plant see Agricultural Re- 
port of the Patent Office for 1854, page 358. 

A variety of the ‘‘ Common”’ or ‘‘ Opium Poppy,” (Papaver som- 
niferum,) indigenous to the warm and temperate parts of Europe and 
Asia, from Portugal to Japan, and especially cultivated in China, 
India, Turkey, Egypt, and in the Morea, has been introduced, and 
has proved itself susceptible of easy cultivation on very rich soils, and 
is well adapted to the climate of the Middle and Southern States. 
The flowers of the ‘‘ White Poppy,’ (Papaver s. alba,) the variety 
with which the experiment was made, may be either entirely white or 
red, or may be fringed with purple, rose, or lilac, variegated and edged 
with the same colors, but never occur blue nor yellow, nor mixed with 
these colors, each petal being generally marked at the bottom witha 
black or purple spot. Theseeds are black in the plants having purple 
flowers, and light-colored in those which are white ; although the seeds 
of the latter, when of spontaneous growth, are sometimes black. The 
largest heads, which are employed for medical or domestic use, are ob- 
tained from the single-flowered kind, not only for the purpose of ex- 
tracting opium, but also on account of the bland, esculent oil that is 
expressed from the seeds, which are simply emulsive, and contain none 
of the narcotic principle. For the latter purpose, if no other, its 
culture in this country is worthy of attention. 

With regard to the cultivation of this plant, with the view of obtain- 
iug opium, there can be but little doubt that our clear sky, fervid 
summer sun, and heavy dews would greatly favor the producvion of 
this article; but how far these circumstances, in connexion with 
American ingenuity in devising improved methods for its extraction, 
would allow us to compete with the cheapness of labor in the East, 
can only be determined by actual trial. Certainly it is an object 
worthy of public encouragement, as the annual amount of opium 
imported into the United States is valued at upwards of $407,000, a 
considerable portion of which might be saved, and thereby add to 
eur resources. Besides, if we were to raise a surplus, it could be 
sent to China in exchange for tea. The successful cultivation of the 
plant, however, requires the provision of good soil, appropriate manure, 
and careful management. The strength of the juice, according to Dr. 
Butler, of British India, depends much upon the quantity of moisture 
of the climate. A deficiency even of dew prevents the proper flow of 
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the peculiar, narcotic, milky juice, which abounds in almost every part 
of the plant, while an excess, besides washing off this milk, causes 
additional mischief, by separating the soluble from the insoluble parts 
of this drug. This not only deteriorates its quality, but increases the 
quantity of moisture, which must afterwards be got rid of. 

The history of the poppy, as well as that of opium, its inspissated 
juice, are but imperfectly known. The oldest notices of this plant ° 
are found in the works of the early Greek physicians, in which men- 
tion is also made of the juice; but opium does not appear to have 
been so generally employed as in modern times, or the notices respect- 
ing it would have been more numerous and clear. 

In the manufacture of opium, in Persia or India, the juice is par- 
tially extracted, together with a considerable quantity of mucilage, 
by decotion. The liquor is strongly pressed out, suffered to settle, 
clarified with the white of eggs, and evaporated to a due consistence, 
yielding from one-sixth to a fifth of the weight of the heads of ex- 
tract, which possesses the virtues of opium in a very inferior degree, 
and is often employed to adulterate the genuine opium. The heads 
of the poppies are gathered as they ripen ; and as this happens at dif- 
ferent periods, there are usually three or four gatherings in a year. 

The milky juice of the poppy, in its more perfect state, which is 
the case only in warm climates, is extracted by incisions made in 
the capsules, and simply evaporated into the consistency in which it 
is known in commerce under the name of opium. In Turkey, the 
plants, during their growth, are carefully watered and manured, if 
necessary ; the watering being more profuse as the period of flowering 
approaches, and until the heads are half grown, when the operation 
is discontinued, and the collection of the opium commences. At sun- 
set, longitudinal incisions are made upon each half-ripe capsule, not 
sufficiently deep to penetrate the internal cavity. The night dews favor 
the exudation of the juice, which is collected in the morning, by 
scraping it from the wounds with a small iron scoop, and depositing 
the whole in an earthen pot, where it is worked in the sunshine with 
a wooden spatula, until it acquires a considerable degree of thickness. 
Tt is then formed into cakes by the hands, and placed in earthen 
pans to be further exsiccated, when it is covered with the leaves of 
the poppy, tobacco, or of some other plant. 

Two kinds of this article are found in commerce, distinguished by 
the names of ‘ Turkey’? and ‘East India’’ opium. The former 
comes in solid, rompact, and translucent masses, of moderate specific 
gravity, possessing a considerable degree of tenacity, yet somewhat 
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brittle. When half cut through, the section is dense, a little shining, 
of a dark-brown color, becoming softer by the warmth of the fingers, 
in handling, and is reduced with difficulty to powder, unless done 
when it is cold, and after having been long dried in small pieces. 
The best article comes in flat pieces ; and, besides the large leaves in 
, Which they are enveloped, they are usually covered with the reddish 
capsules of a species of rumex, used in packing. The roundish 
masses of opium, which have none of these capsules adhering to themy 
are regarded as inferior in quality. It is algo inferior when it ig fri- 
able or soft. The East India opium has usually much less consistence 
than the Turkish, being sometimes not thicker than tar, and always 
ductile. Its color is much darker ; its taste more nauseous, and less 
bitter; and its smell rather empyreumatic. When imported, it is 
somewhat cheaper than the Turkish opium, and supposed to be of 
only half its strength. 

Among other products which appear to be worthy of introduction 
or extension, and likely to succeed in some portion of our territory, I 
would suggest the following :— 


PLANTS WHICH MAY BE CULTIVATED FOR MEDICINE, CONDIMENTS, 
OR HUMAN FOOD. 


The Vanilla Plant (Vanilla planifolia) is a native of the island of 
St. Domingo, where it climbs to the tops of the highest trees; and is 
somewhat extensively cultivated in Mexico, in the vicinity of Vera 
Cruz. From the great demand, and the high price which it brings 
in the United States, it doubtless could be grown to advantage in some 
parts of the South, with a very little protection during the colder 
months of the year, and perhaps in hot-houses at the North. 

The amount of vanilla imported and consumed in this country, 
principally for flavoring cake, ice-cream, &c., is believed to exceed 5,000 
pounds, valued at from $20 to $30 a pound, or $125,000 a year. The 
Mexicans have three classes of these beans, which they distinguish in 
~ commerce by the names, pompone, ley, and simarona. 

When the fruit begins to turn yellow, it is gathered and fermented 
in heaps, in the same manner as is practised with the pods of the 
cocoa (theobroma), then spread in the sun to dry, and, when about 
half cured, pressed flat with the hand, and, rubbed over with the 
oil of Palma-Christi, or of the cocoa ; it is then exposed again to the 
sun to dry, the oiling repeated, and the pods covered with the leaves 
of a reed to preserve them. The pods, as they occur in commerce, 
are of a dark-brown color, about six inches long, and scarcely an inch 
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broad ; they are wrinkled on the outside, and filled with numer- 
ous black seeds, of an agreeable smell, resembling grains of sand. 

This vine shoots out roots at every joint, like the ivy, and may either 
be grown on a piece of a rotten trunk of a tree, or planted in a pot 
of rotten tan-bark, mixed with rubbish, and the stem trained against 
any surface that will admit its roots. Like all the other plants of 
the family to which it belongs, the vanilla requires but little water. 
It should not be exposed in a continued temperature much, if any, 
below 60° F. 

The Ginger Plant, (Zingiber officinale,) a native of the Kast Indies, 
and of various parts of Asia, and extensively cultivated in the West 
Indies, and other warm parts of America, doubtless could be grown 
with advantage in various parts of the South. The amount of ginger 
annually imported into the United States is valued at upwards of 
$60,000. 

For the cultivation of this plant, see the Agricultural Report of 
the Patent Office for 1854, page 354. 

Iceland Moss, (Cetraria islandica,) a species of lichen, a native of 
the mountainous heaths and woods in the Alpine parts of Scotland, 
and of the Asturias, in Spain, as well asin Iceland and the north of 
Germany. It grows toa height of only two or three inches, and has 

rather arugged, bushy appearance, and doubtless would thrive, and 
- perhaps with profit, in the northern parts of the United States, par- 
ticularly in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Northern New York, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. 

In Iceland and Lapland, this plant is used as an article of diet, 
being boiled in broth or milk, after being freed from its bitterness by 
repeated maceration in water; or dried and made into bread. The 
dried plant differs but little from its appearance in a recent state, 
Medicinally, it is tonic and demulcent. The decoction, as ordered in 
the pharmacopeias, is so bitter as to prevent many persons from 
taking it; and when deprived of its disagreeable taste, it can only be 
viewed as a demulcent, and is hardly equal in its effects to linseed, 
quince-seed, and marsh-mallows. It certainly does not cure phthisis 
pulmonalis ; but in the last stage of that disease, when solid food is 
oppressive, and the diarrhoea appears to be kept up by the acrid con- 
tents of the stomach and bowels, it has appeared to check the latter, 
and to impart both vigor and nourishment to the digestive organs, 


The Florentine Iris, or Orris-root Plant, (Iris florentina,) a pe- 


rennial, native of Carniola, and common in the gardens of Hurope, 
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the root of which is remarkable for communicating an oder like that 
of violets, and produces the orris of the shops. The flowers, which 
put forth in spring, are noted for the graceful curve of their petals, as 
well as for the brilliancy of their hues. It has a thick, tuberous, 
creeping stem, usually called its root, which, externally, is brown 
and yellowish, is white within, and sends out numerous fibres—the 
true roots—from the lower part. When these are pared off, the stem 
appears full of round spots. 

Independent of the value which would be derived from the roots of 
this plant, it would be highly desirable to cultivate it for the purposes 
of ornament, in all parts of the country where it would thrive. 

The Palmated Rhubarb (Rheum palmatum,) is a perennial, native 
of Russia and some parts of Asia, whence the dried root is imported 
into this country for medicinal purposes. Large quantities of the 
roots are also annually collected for exportation in the Chinese prov- 
inces, within the lofty range of the Himalayas. The best is that 
which comes by the way of Russia, as greater care is taken in the 
selection ; and, on its arrival at Kiachta, within the Russian frontiers, 
the roots are all carefully examined, and the damaged pieces destroyed. 
This is the fine article of the shops, improperly calhed “ Turkey ’”’ 
rhubarb. That of the best quality occurs in small pieces, with a hole 
in the middle of each, made in the fresh root, to facilitate the operation 
of drying. The color isa lively yellow, streaked with white and 
red. Its textureis dense, and, when reduced to powder, it is entirely 
yellow. 

The Chinese rhubarb, called by the natives Za Hroangor Hai- 
howng, is cultivated chiefly in the province of Chersee. As imported, 
it is known by the name of ‘‘ East Indian’’ rhubarb, and comes in 
larger masses, more compact and hard, heavier, less friable, and not 
so fine in the grain as the other, and having less of an aromatic 
flavor. 

This species has been introduced into England, where it has been 
extensively cultivated ; and there is little doubt, therefore, of its 
proving perfectly hardy in many parts of our own country. Large 
quantities are annually imported, the cost of which might be saved if 
its culture were successfully prosecuted here, and we might thus add 
to our productive resources, 

In the middle and cooler parts of the United States, the seeds may 
be sown in March, in a gentle hot-bed, and, when the roots are about 
an eighth of an inch indiameter, they may be carefully drawn up, 
preserving the tap-root, and planted in a fine, rich, and deep soil—but 
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not too much go, lest the roots should be too fibrous—at the distance of 
eight feet apart, a wet or cloudy day being preferred for this operation. — 
Should the weather prove dry, they must be watered. When the plants 
are once in a growing state, all further care and trouble are at an end, 
except that of keeping them free from weeds. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that they do not necessarily require a hot-bed to make them. 
vegetate; but, if sown in the natural ground in the Middle or Southern 
States, in the spring, when the weather is open, they will soon come 
up and thrive well. One of the greatest difficulties, in pursuing this 
method, consists in carrying the plants through their first season. If 
the weather be hot and dry, they must be shaded, and at all events 
continually watered; yet not too freely, as in most seasons the weather 
can scarcely be too dry, after the plants have been well set. Indeed, 
more evil is to be apprehended from a superabundance of moisture 
than from an actual want of it. In the month of August, or before, 
the sced-stalks should be cut off, which ought always to be done on 
the withering of the radical leaves; and the crowns of the plants 
should then be covered with mould, in the form of a hillock. 

The largest specimens of this drug have generally been allowed to 
grow six or seven years; the roots are then very large, sometimes 
weighing from 30 to 50 pounds. The Chinese take up their rhubarb 
in winter. Pallas says that the Tartars take up theirs in April and 
May ;. but Forster, in his ‘‘ History of Voyages in the North,’”’ with 
more reason, affirms that the roots are dug up in winter, because they 
then contain the entire juice and virtue of the plant, as those taken 
up in summer are of a light, spongy texture, and unfit for use. 

Ju Tartary, after being thoroughly cleansed, and the small radicles 
cut off, the roots are cut transversely into pieces of a moderate size ; 
these are then placed on long tables, or boards, and turned three os 
four times a day, in order that the yellow, viscid juice may incorporate 
with the substance of the root. If this juice be suffered to run out, 
the roots become light, and of but little value; and if they are not cut 
within five or six days after they are dug up, they become soft, and 
rapidly decay. Four or five days after they are cut, holes are made 
through them, and they are hung up to dry, exposed to the air and 
wind, but sheltered from the sun. Thus, in about two months, the 
roots are completely cured. The loss of weight in drying is very con- 
siderable, seven parts, in weight, of the green root, yielding only one 
part of that which is perfectly dry. The Chinese method is somewhat 
different. They peel the roots, cut them into slices, and dry them on 
atone slabs, under which fires are kindled; but, as this process is not 
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_ sufficient to dry them perfectly, they make a hole through each of 
_ the pieces, and suspend them on strings—some say exposed to the sun, 
while others assert that they are hung in the shade. 

The Castor-oil Plant, (Ricinus communis,) known in almost every 
part of the East and West Indies, South America, China, and the 
countries and islands of the Mediterranean, under the name of ‘Pal- 
_ ma-Christi,’’ has proved itself well adapted to the soil and climate of 
our Middle and Southern States ; and were its culture extended for the 

manufacture of castor-oil, there is no doubt that it would be profit- 
able, under improved methods of extracting it; and we should no 
longer be dependent on other nations for a supply. At present, we 
annually import an amount of this article exceeding in value $30,000. 

Although an annual, herbaceous plant, in the gardens of the cooler 
parts of Kurope and the United States, within the tropics and the 
warm climates adjacent thereto, the Palma-Christi becomes a tree of 
several years’ standing, often having a woody trunk, of the size of a 
man’s body, and fifteen or twenty feet high. 

This plant thrives best on a light, sandy loam, although it may be 
cultivated with success in almost any soil tolerably fertile, or in any 
climate and situation where Indian corn will thrive. In the cooler parts 
of the Union, it may be planted in hills, two feet by three feet apart, 
two secds in a place, as early in the spring as the warmth of the ground 
and the season will admit; but in the South, where the season is longer, 
and the plant assumes the character of atree, the hills should be six or 
seven feet apart in one direction, and three and a half feet in the other, 
receiving only one seed to a hill, covered to the depth of two 
inches. The culture is so simple that it only requires to keep the plants 
free from weeds, with a small flat hill to each. The only difficulty to 
contend with is, that in saving or harvesting the beans, the outward 
coats, as they beconte dry and elastic, fly off the plants to a consid- 
erable distance, causing the seeds to drop to the ground. In order to 
prevent this, it has been recommended to cut off the ‘branches from the 
plants, as soon as the pods begin to explode, and spread them on the 
floor of aclose room ; and, after the beans and their shells have parted, 
to separate the husks from the seeds with a fanning-mill, as with 
wheat, or try the common riddle and a draught of air. 

The seeds of this plant furnish the well-known medicine, castor-oil, 
which is obtained both by decoction and expression. The former 
method is performed by freeing the seeds from their husks, which are 
gathered, upon their turning brown and when beginning to burst open, 

‘are first bruised in a mortar, afterwards tied up in a linen bag, and 
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then thrown into a large pot, with a sufficient quantity of water, and. 
boiled until the oil has risen to the surface, when it is carefully 
skimmed off, strained, and preserved for use. In extensive operations, 
a mill should be provided, moved by the agency of animal power, 
water, or steam, for bruising the seeds ; and the other apparatus used 
in obtaining the oil should be of appropriate dimensions. The oil 
thus obtained, however, has the disadvantage of becoming rancid 
sooner than that procured by expression. The best mode, therefore, 
is to subject the seeds to a powerful hydraulic press, in a similar man- 
ner to that in which oil is extracted from almonds and cotton-seeds. 
The seeds yield about one-fourth of their weight in oil. 

The Assafetida Plant (Ferula assafetida) is a native of the South of. 
Persia, growing on the mountains in the provinces of Chorasaan and 
Laar, where it is called Hingisch. The gum resin, known in com- 
merce under the name of ‘assafcetida,’’ is the concrete juice of this 
plant, which is said to vary according to the soil and situation, not 
only in the shape of the leaves, but in the nauseous quality of the 
juice with which it is impregnated, sometimes occurring so mild as to 
be eaten by goats. The root is perennial, tapering, and ponderous, at- 
tains the size of a man’s arm or leg, and is covered with a blackish 
colored bark, beset near the top with numerous strong, rigid fibres ; 
the internal substance is white and fleshy, and abounds in a thick, 
foetid, milky juice. The stem is simple, erect, straight, round, smooth, 
striated, herbaceous, six or seven inches in circumference at the base, 
and rises to a height of seven or eight feet. 

When the plants are about four years old, the roots are sufficiently 
vigorous to yield the gum, and it is collected at the season when the 
leaves begin to decay. The oldest and most vigorous plants are se- 
lected, the earth from the upper part of the root of each is cleared 
away, and the stem and leaves twisted off. In this state, it is left 
for forty days, being previously screened from the sun by covering it 
over with decayed leaves. At the expiration of this time, the cover- 
ing is removed, the top of the root cut off transversely, and left for 
forty-eight hours for the juice to exude, when it is scraped off by a 
proper instrument, as opium is from the capsule of the poppy, and 
exposed to the sun, toharden. This operation is repeated three times, 
after which the root is again covered up, and suffered to remain for 
eight or ten days, when it is again uncovered and another transverse 
section is made as before. In this way, the assafcetida is collected 


eight times, when the root becomes exhausted of its juice, and soon 
after dies, 
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From the character of the climate in which this plant naturally 
grows, there can be but little doubt that it could be successfully cul- 
tivated in the mountainous parts of the Southern States, and probably 
furnish the whole country with the requisite supply. 

Lhe Lesser or Malabar Cardamom, (Alpina vel matonia,) the seeds 
of which are imported in considerable quantities, and valued for their 
pungent taste, is cultivated in plots, either level or gently sloping 
surfaces on the highest range of the Ghaiits, between latitude 11° and 
12° 30’ N., after passing the first declivity from their base. 

The cardamom plots, or farms, vary in size and shape, being from 
fifty to sixty yards in diameter, usually oblong or oval, but sometimes 
irregularly rounded. The variety in these respects is chiefly owing 
to the convenience of the standard or permanent shade-trees. Those 
with lofty, straight stems, extensive heads, and particularly those , 
which have nearly attained their full growth, and are known to be 
long-lived, are preferred for this purpose, and are left standing at a 
distance of fifteen to twenty yards from each other. 

On account of the prevailing dry weather, the months of February 
and March are selected by the cultivators as the proper time for com- 
mencing their labors, and planting the seeds, the first part of which 
is occupied in cutting down the large and small trees, leaving of the 
former, standing nearly at equal distances, such stately individuals 
as afford that degree of perpendicular shade which experience has 
taught them to be most favorable for their future hopes. The grass 
and weeds are then cleared away, and the ground disencumbered of 
the roots of the brush-wood ; the larger trees being suffered to lie 
where they fell; and the shrubs, roots, and grass are piled up into 
small heaps, where, by their spontaneous decomposition, they fertilise 
the space they cover. As the cultivated plant does not flower till it 
is four years old, no further labor is bestowed upon the plots before 
that time has expired. At the revolution of the fourth rainy season, 
and towards its close, the farmers look for a crop, and their hopes 
are rarely disappointed. This first effort of Nature is generally feeble, 
the yield of seeds being not more than half of that which is obtained 
the following year, and only one-fourth what it is after the sixth rain, 
at which period the plant has reached the acme of its prolific vigor. 

In India, the seeds of this plant are highly prized as an agreeable 
condiment, and, as such, their use is so universal, that they are re- 
garded as a necessary of life by most of the natives of Asia. In fact, 
their general use in those regions renders the plant a very important 
and profitable object of culture. How far its adoption could be made 
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applicable to the soil, climate, exposure, and economy of some of our © 


Southern States, can only be determined by trial. 

The Sinhara, or Water Nut, (Trapa?) is a native of the Cashmere, 
but grows abundantly in the lakes near the capital, especially in the 
Wurler lake, and yields an average return of 10,000,000 pounds of 
nuts a year. They are scooped up from the bottom of the lake in 
small nets, and afford employment to the fishermen for several 
months. 

These nuts constitute almost the only food of at least 30,000 per- 
sons for five months in the year. When extracted from the 
shell, they are eaten raw, boiled, roasted, fried, or dressed in various 
ways, after being reduced to flour. The most common preparation is 
to boil the flour in water, so as to forma kind of gruel, which, though 
insipid, is very nutritive. 


The Lotus (Nymphe lotus) is also a native of the lakes of the 
Cashmere, and its stems serve as another article of food. In autumn, 
after the plate of the leaf has begun to decay, the stem has arrived 
at maturity, and being boiled till tender, furnishes a wholesome, 
nutritious diet, which is said to support 5,000 persons in the city for 
nearly eight months in the year. 

This plant, as well as the preceding, probably would succeed well 
in the muddy bottoms of the coves, creeks, and sloughs of our lakes 
and streams ; and, if not relished as human food, doubtless its pro- 
ducts would serve to nourish animals. 


FORAGE PLANTS. 


The Guinea Grass, (Panicum jumentorium,) as its name implies, 
is a native of Guinea, and was brought to the island of Jamaica in 1774, 
under the following circumstances: A cage of African birds had been 
presented to Chief Justice Ellis, with which was sent a small bac of 
their native food, the wild grass-seed of the coast of Guinea. The Bints 
died, and the seeds were carelessly thrown into a hedge, when they 
quickly grew and spread; and from the eagerness of the cattle to 
reach it, attention was called to its vegetation. It has since beconle 
one of the most valuable productions of the West Indies, and. doubt- 
less, could be cultivated with advantage in the Shain: ats of the 
South. 
| Guinea grass, in Jamaica, is best planted in the spring 
takes four months before the seed ripen, and the stalks : 
cient substance to form plants from the joints, 
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sugar-cane. The soil should be dry, and entirely free from stagnant 
water, which would immediately scald and rot the roots. In plant- 
ing, dig holes four feet apart, each way, to the depth of a hoe, say 
six inches, and insert a small piece of grass-root, taken from a large 
plant; open the stalks of each torn piece of root, and place them in the 
holes, covering their centres with earth, thus dividing the stalks. 
Indian corn may be planted between the rows, one hoeing of which 
will be sufficient to carry forward the grass, and the expense will be 
covered by the corn. In four months, the grass will be seeded and 
the stalks ripe, when horses or cattle may be turned into the field to 
feed, and trample the joints into the ground. If the weather be wet, 
which is usually the case in the months of September and October, 
the young joints, thus trodden, will grow, making the field of grass a 
perfect mass of verdure, keeping down all the vegetation, unless, 
perhaps, that of quick-growing bushes, or the sprouts which spring up 
from the stumps of trees, that have not been eradicated or killed by 
burning, in the preparation of the land. 

This grass may be grazed every six or eight weeks, if carefully 
shut off in the intervening time, and the stock never allowed to eat 
it too low. The stubble is usually left at least a foot high. In lands 
which have been in sugar-cane or other cultivation, where the stumps 
have been eradicated, the grass can be planted with a plough, two 
hands following the furrow, and laying down the roots in such a manner 
as will allow the plough to cover them with the succeeding fur- 
row-slice, or mould. In dry weather, if the stubble be left high, 
when the grass appears to be completely parched and withered, it 
affords great nourishment; but the moment after the fall of rain, the 
stock should be removed ; and in six weeks afterwards, if the stubble 
has been attended to, and not fed too low, the field will be luxuriantly 
green again, and fit to be fed. If the grass is cut for soiling or 
making hay, the land will require manure, as it is then an exhausting 
crop; butif kept solely for pasturage, it will maintain itself for 
years, unless it is very poor. 

The Tussack Grass, (Festuca flabellata,) the ‘gold and glory’’ of 
4he Falkland Islands, grows in great abundance, especially on the 
sandy, spongy and boggy soils of these islands, which are utterly 
uncultivable for other products; and, from the circumstance of its 
growing well in England, it may be inferred that there is a possibility 
that it might be adapted to many places in our Middle and Southern 
States, even where it would be bathed with the spray of the sea. Its 
roots form large balls, which rise five or six feet above the ground, 
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and are often as many feet in diameter. The culms spring from the 
tops of these balls, bearing beautiful sheathing, compressed, green 
leaves, which hang down all round in the most graceful manner, 
numbering from two hundred to three hundred to each plant, and are 
themselves six or seven feet in length. The interior of the stem, to 
a height of five or six inches above the root, is white and soft, of an 
agreeable flavor, resembling that of the filbert or the cabbage-palm. 
This substance consists of the lower sheath, with the young central 
leaves and stem firmly encased within each other. These heaps of 
tussacks generally grow apart, but within a few feet of each other, 
the intermediate space of ground being quite bare of vegetation, 
so that, in walking among them, a person is hidden from view, 
and the whole tussack-ground is a perfect labyrinth. Cattle thrive 
admirably well upon this grass, and fatten in a short time ; and so 
fond are they of it, that when they can get at it, they will touch 
nothing else; and with horses it is the same. 

With respect to the climate of the Falkland Islands, we-have toler- 
ably exact information. D’Urville, in the account of his voyage, 
states that it is much more temperate than might have been expected 
from its latitude (52° 8.) From the observations made by himself 
and others, he concludes that the thermometer scarcely rises above 
59°, or falls below 32° F. According to Bougainville, the winter 
is very cold, but the snow lies on the ground only for a short time. M. 
D’Urville also states that, in 1822, at the beginning of December, 
which answers to June in the northern hemisphere, the highest tem- 
perature observed was almost always between 51° and 66°. On the 
other hand, Sir Woodbine Parish tells us that in the Eastern Island 
the thermometer often ranges as high as 75°, in sammer, and some- 


times falls. as low as 26°, in winter. He moreover confirms the French 


statements, that snow disappears in a few hours, and that the ice is 
seldom above an inch thick. It is affirmed by others, however, that 
the snow, near Port Cook, has been known to remain upon the ground 
several days. The days of summer are described as being long and 
warm, visited with occasional showers, and producing a rapid vege. 
tation. 

How far this plant would flourish about the ‘ Everglades’’ of 
Fiorida, in the “ Tulares’’ of California, or on the salt marshes and 
neaches near the Chesapeake and Delaware bays, experiment alone 
ean determine. It has succeeded well on the island of Lewis, one of 
the largest of the Hebrides, in latitude 58° N., and is scarcely less 


luxuriant than in its native soil, having matured its seeds ana pro- 
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ducing leaves five or six feet in length. Those who may interest 
themselves in procuring this grass from the Falklands may not be 
aware that there is another tussack grass on those islands, much in- 
ferior to the Festuca flabellata, the Carex trifida, which only grows to 
the height of a foot or a foot and a half, and spreads over every part, 
even to the top of the hills. 

To those who may have occasion to cultivate the tussack grass 
from seeds, which necessarily will have to be obtained from abroad, it 
is recommended that they should sow them immediately on their arri- 
val, in sandy, peaty soil, covering them to the depth of about an eighth 
of an inch. If under glass, a moderately moist temperature should 
be kept up, ranging from 45° to 55° F. When the plants are about 
half an inch in height, they may be put into three-inch pots, and 
gradually removed into a cooler situation, until they are about three 
inches high, when they may be planted six or seven feet apart in the 
open air. When the above-named heat cannot conveniently be ob- 
tained, a cold frame or garden hand-glass will be found the best sub- 
stitute. The soil, in all cases, should be of a peaty nature, and not 
sifted nor chopped too fine, except that in which the seeds are sown. In 
the early stages of the plants, a weak solution of common salt, applied 
occasionally, is found to promote their growth. When once fairly 
established, they may be multiplied with the greatest facility by slips 
from the roots. 

It may be proper to add, that the above remarks are only applica- 
ble to seeds imported from the Falkland Islands, or to such as have 
been subjected to several great and sudden changes of temperature, 
during some long sea voyage. 


PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR FIBRE, OR OTHER USES IN THE ARTS. 


Among the plants producing fibrous materials, which are worthy 
of experiment, or of further extension in the United States, are the 
‘‘Manilla hemp’’ (Musa tectilis); the ‘‘New Zealand flax’’ (Phormium 
tenax); the ‘‘ China grass’ (Behmeria tenacissima) ; and the ‘‘Si-. 
sal hemp’”’ (Agave sissalana) ; the two latter of which are treated of 
in another part of this volume. 

The Cochineal Plant, (Cactus cochinillifer,) or some of its congeners, 
is found in varying abundance throughout the torrid zone, as well 
as in several warm and temperate countries without the tropics. 
But much doubt still exists as to what particular species nourishes the 
cochineal insect, as it is believed that the plant which was named by 
Linneeus, and which has been almost universally called Cactus cochinal-- 
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lifer, is not the one that produces the best Mexican cochineal } nor 18 it 
positively known in what part of America it was originally a native. 
Linneus speaks of it asindigenous to Jamaica, and the warmer parts 
of the New World; but others assert that it was brought from South 
America by a Spanish priest. : | 

‘ Gochineal,’? it is well known, is a small insect, (Coccus cactt,) 
which feeds upon the cactus above named, having a general appear- 
ance not very dissimilar to that of the “‘ meal-bug’’ of our gardens, 
and equally covered with a white powdery substance. It was propa- 
gated in Mexico long before the conquest of that country, for its pre- 
cious dye, which affords the fine red coloring matter so extensively 
used in the manufacture of carmine, and in dyeing silk and wool. 
There are two varieties known in commerce, the ‘‘ black grain’ and 
the ‘‘ silver grain,’’? which terms arose from the fact that, when first 
carried to Europe, this insect was considered to be a seed, or grain, 
and its dyes were spoken of as ‘‘ grain’’ colors. 

The plantations in Mexico, where the cochineal is produced, are 
ealled ‘‘ Nopaleras,’’ the most extensive of which are in the Misteca 
and Oaxaca. 

M. de Raynal imagines that the color of the cochineal is to be as- 
cribed to the red fig on which the insect feeds ; but he is mistaken in 
this respect, as it does not feed upon the fruit, but only on the thick, 
succulent leaves, which are perfectly green; nor does that species of 
cactus bear red, but white figs. It is true, the insect may be reared 
upon the species with red figs; but that is not the proper plant ot 
the cochineal, 

The Dyers’ Madder, (Rubia tinctoria,) is a perennial plant, a native 
of the south of Europe and Africa, as well as of the Levant; and, 
from the immense consumption of the roots as a dye-stuff, by calico 
printers and others, its extended culture in this country would become 
an object of great national importanee, 

Madder, it is well known, contains at least two distinct coloring 
matters,'a fawn and a red, and the admixture of the former with 
the latter very much impairs its clearness and beauty. In conse- 
quence of this, two kinds of red are obtained from the root. One 
is simply called ‘‘ madder red,’’ which contains the whole of the col- 
oring matter ; the other, which possesses far more lustre, and is much 
more valued, is called “ Turkey red,’ because it was first obtained 


from the Levant. The manner of producing this desirable effect was 


for a long period a subject of much interest and inquiry, as the process 
used in Turkey was enveloped in mystery. Notwithstanding that the 
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industry of the French chemists was stimulated by the interest which 
their government took in the discovery, the attempts, for a long time, 
at imitating this beautiful dye, were fruitless ; and, when at length 
they proved successful, this success was limited to one or two estab- 
lishments. It was aly by very slow degrees that it became more dif- 
fused, and then each individual, who acquired the knowledge, jeal- 
ously guarded his own peculiar secrets, which he had introduced in 
the process. The most important discovery, however, was made 
known, in 1804, by Sir H. ©. Englefield, of England, for a fine lake, 
manufactured from madder, which was obtained after many different 
processes. He found that the color produced from the Smyrna was of 
a deeper and richer tint than any prepared from the Dutch madder. 
In pursuing his experiments, he discovered that the coloring matter 
might be extracted from the fresh roots, and thus, not only save all 
the expenses and difficulty attendant on the process with prepared mad- 
der, but the cost of transportation, also, which would be at least one- 
fourth less than for the roots entire; besides, when separated, the color- 
ing matter may be kept for any length of time without danger of being 
impaired. A further advantage would also arise in the quantity ob- 
tained, as all the coloring matter could be extracted ; while, in the 
manner which the dyers use the roots, a very considerable part of it 
is left in the refuse, and consequently lost. 

The juicy root of madder, like that of other plants, consists merely 
of an assemblage of cells. A transverse section, when more fully 
grown, seen under the microscope, shows, first, a ring of very 
small cells (the bark) ; second, a more or less compact mass of larger 
cells, (the wood,) which become smaller and smaller, according to the 
central position ; third, a texture quite different from the other two, 
occupying the more central part of the root, and which is a com- 
pound of vessels and fibres (the heart). These differences, in the 
structure of the roots, are still more clearly seen in a section made 
somewhat obliquely. At the very first period of existence, the root 
contains a light, yellowish-colored juice. If subjected to a similar 
examination, at a more advanced stage of its growth, the same parts 
will be found ona larger scale of development, but the juice will be 
less yellow. The heart of the root will have become more developed 
than the surrounding coat which covers it, and which, as the plant 
grows, is constantly diminishing, while the heart is increasing. At 
the same time, it is to be observed that the yellow color of the juice 
of the exterior parts (the bark and wood) is less dark than 
that of the juice, in the more internal parts. It might be inferred 
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from this, that the root contains more coloring matter when it is mire 
advanced in age, and that, on the other hand, the coloring principle 
contained in the heart has a greater value than that of the cellular 
texture ; and experience has shown that such is the case. The best 
guality, which is known in Holland, under the name of ‘Krap,” is 
prepared only from the heart of the root that has been previously de- 
prived of the other parts of less value. It is also generally known 
that the roots which are more advanced in age are preferable to the 
younger ones, and that the roots of the older plants have much more 
value, and bear a higher price, than those which are younger. And 
thus the alizari, as the samedye.is called in the Hast, is also preferred, 
as it is derived from roots which have been in the ground five or six 
years. There is considerable difference, also, between these parts of 
the root, in the loss of weight, which they respectively sustain by dry- 
ing. When the heart and surrounding layers are separately treated, 
the amount of this loss is, in the case of the former, 57 per cent. ; 
but, in that of the latter, 76 per cent. The total loss of weight, in 
drying the raw root, as itcomes from the ground, is from 72 to 80 per 
cent., or, on an average, 75 per cent, After a preliminary drying, 
which takes place, in the southern parts of France, in the open air, the 
roots, before being ground, are dried a second time in kilns or stoves, 
and undergo a further loss, say 7 or 8 per cent. ; but this loss, accord- 
jing to experience, is at least from 10 to 15 per cent. of the light-red 
colored, and from 20 to 25 per cent. of the red roots ; the latter, which 
are in the greatest demand, being, on that account, not dried quite 
so well by the cultivators. The loss of weight, in Zealand, after the 
first and second drying, is not less than in France. 

In respect to the culture of madder, it need only be stated that 
the French and Dutch methods are herein given in detail, as this 
branch of industry is best understood and most successfully carried 
on in those countries; and, as our climate does not much differ, es- 
pecially from that of France, no material alteration is required in our 
practice as regards the growth and management of the crop. 

Madder is much cultivated in the French departement of Vaucluse, 
where a particular geological formation occurs, belonging to the more 
ancient alluvium, which seems to have been formed by the rivers 
Sorgue and Durance, by bringing a large quantity of calcareous mat- 
ter and depositing it along their banks. The land thus formed, 
called ‘‘ Paluds,’’ contains from 80 to 90 per cent. of chalk, and is 


very favorable to the development of the root, being calcareous, light, 
and rich 
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_ Madder is also cultivated in the Dutch province of Piedicnds where 
it grows on the rich alluvial “bottoms” produced by the sea, and 
consequently abounding in soda and silicious sand, and in Alsace, 
where the soil is known to contain much lime. These differences in 
the constituents of the soil, no doubt, exercise a great influence on the 
production of the red coloring matter of this root; for it is well known 
that Zealand madder contains more of the yellow and less of the red 
coloring matter than the better sorts of the French and Alsacian pro- 
ducts. 

Madder is propagated both from seeds and from. the off-sets of the 
roots. In Vaucluse, it is grown only from seed. The soil is well 
worked, and manured during the winter with a liberal coat of dung, 
In spring, the seeds are sown in beds about five or six feet wide, with 
a space of eighteen or twenty inches between the beds. As soon as 
the young plants are up, great care is taken in clearing the land. In 
the month of November, the beds are covered with a layer of earth 
to a thickness of two or three inches, this earth being taken out of 
the intervals between the beds. The second year, the weeding is con- 
tinued, but it then presents no great difficulty nor expense, because 
the plants are more developed, especially when sufficient care has 
been taken in eradicating the weeds the first year. When the 
plants are in flower, they are usually cut and given to the cattle 
for the purpose of feeding, but are sometimes left for seed. It is 
stated that the tender foliage is as good for fodder as lucerne. The 
seeds are gathered when they present a dark-violet hue. In the third 
year, the plants require no other treatment than weeding, and again 
mowing or cutting the green crop. In the month of August or Sep- 
tember, the digging of the root is usually commenced, as soon as the 
soil is wet from autumnal rains. If the earth is dry, at the time of 
harvesting, the roots are simply cleaned ; but if they are humid, they 
are washed. In digging, one or two workmen are placed along each 
bed, who make a trench in it, in the direction of its breadth, and work 
the land carefully over, throwing out the plants and loosening the 
roots, which are then pulled out of the ground with the hand, placed 
on linen cloths, and taken to the house, where they are dried in the 
open air and packed up in bales. 

Madder is not cultivated from seeds, in Zealand, but from shoots, or 
off-sets, planted in May, in well-worked ground, in rows about two 
feet or more apart. Great care is taken the first year in extirpating 
the weeds. In November, the plants are covered with earth taken 
from the intervals between the rows. The weeding and covering with 
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" earth are repeated the second year. The third year, the ground is 
still carefully weeded, and digging begins in August. The roots are 
lifted from the ground with strong spades and transported to the stoves 
(Meestoven) for the purpose of being dried, because the climate is too 
wet to dry the roots in open air, as in the south of France. After the 
first operation, the roots are dried again before they are ground. The 
roots, being cleansed and ground to a fine powder, are then packed in 
barrels and sold. There is, however, some difference in this trade in 
Zealand and Vaucluse. In the former, the farmer not only produces 
the root, but the madder in a manufactured state; in the latter, 
it is only sold in the dry root (garance.) In Vaucluse, the root is com- 
monly dug the third year, when it is about thirty months old. In 
Zealand, it is frequently taken out of the ground the second year, 
when it is eighteen months old; and this is done because the severe 
winter of Holland injures the crop. In some cases, however, the 
Dutch farmers contrive to keep the roots in the ground another year. 

The average yield of dried roots to the acre, in Vaucluse, is 2,800 
pounds, or about 2,240 pounds of madder powder. In Zealand, the 
yield is 2,350 pounds of powdered madder, of the first quality, 
besides about 100 pounds of an inferior article. 

In the preparation of madder for market, there are three modes of 
drying the roots—by the sun, in the shade, and with stoves. When 
dried by the sun, there is a considerable loss in weight, and in the 
quality of the roots. Therefore, it is preferable to dry them in the 
shade, exposed to a current of air, although the operation may be 
more promptly effected with a stove; but, by the latter process, they 
lose nearly seven-eighths of their weight. 

When the roots are sufficiently dried, they are reduced to a powder, 
first by placing them on close osier hurdles, where they are lightly 
beaten with flails, which separates the earth as well as the epidermis 
and radicles, the smallest of which are used for inferior dyeing. The 
larger roots, which are good and of a red color, are then ground in a 
sinali mill, winnowed or sifted, to separate the remaining dirt, re- 
dried, ground, and cleaned once more, and reduced to a fine powder 
by passing through a bruising mill; then packed in barrels or casks 
for market or use. 

‘ The following information, relative to the culture of madder in the 
United States, is founded on experience, and, if strictly observed, will 
be conducive to successful results: A location facing the south or 
south-east is to be preferred. In choosing a soil, it should be neither 
too wet nor too dry, too stiff nor too light. A deep, rich, upland, 
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sandy loam, free from foul grass, weeds, stones, and stumps of trees, 
on which there has been cultivated a crop of potatoes, peas, wheat, 
or Indian corn, the season previous, perhaps, would be the best, bear- 
ing in mind that the presence of calcareous matter in the soil is essen- 
tial for the production of good madder, to be used in dyeing. The 
land should be ploughed deep, once in September, and again in Oc- 
tober, and permitted to lie during the winter, in ridges, to be acted 
upon by the frost. Assoon as the spring has opened and the ground 
become dry and warm—say on the first of April, in Tennessee, the 
middle of April, in Ohio, and the first of May, in New York—plough 
again deep, harrow well, and strike it into ridges with a one-horse 
plough, three feet wide, with four-foot water-furrows between, or 
make the ridges seven feet wide at once, raising them, if the ground 
be moist or wet, ten or twelve inches, or if the land be dry, six or 
eight inches above the natural surface; then, with a light harrow, 
level and shape the ridges as in a well-formed bed for carrots or beets. 

The madder-sets, or seed-roots, are bestselected when the crop is dug 
in the fall. Those which grow horizontally, having numerous eyes, 
are regarded as the best. They should be separated from the lower 
roots and buried in a cellar or pit, where they are to remain during 
the winter ; or they may be covered with earth in heaps, after the 
manner of storing potatoes in the field. If they are not dug in the 
fall, it must be done early in the spring, before they begin to sprout. 
Previous to planting, they should be cut or broken into pieces, con- 
taining from two to five eyes each, say three or four inches in length, 
The time for planting is as early in the spring as the ground can be 
got in good order, and there is no longer any danger from severe frosts. 
With the land prepared, as directed above, stretch a line lengthwise 
the beds, and, with a hoe or some other suitable implement, 
make a drill from two to four inches deep, according to the moisture 
or dryness of the soil and climate, along the edges of the beds, say 
six inches from the margins, and then other drills through the middle, 
about two feet apart. Into these drills, insert the sets ten inches asun- 
der, and cover them from two to four inches deep with fine earth, pat- 
ting it lightly with a hoe, after the manner of planting Indian corn. 

As soon as the young plants are seen above the ground, they should 
be carefully hoed, so as to destroy the weeds, which operation must 
be repeated as often as the weeds are liable to be injurious to the crop. 
If any of the sets have failed to grow, the vacancies may be filled by 
taking up and transplanting parts of the strongest roots, which may 
be done in June or July. When the plants are ten or twelve inches 
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high, the tops are to be bent down to the surface of the ground and 
covered, except their tip-ends, with earth shovelled from the alleys. 
They should be bent’ outward, as well as inward, so as to fill the 
vacant spaces of the beds—say, about a foot in each direction, After 
the first covering, repeat the weeding, if necessary, and run a single- 
horse plough through the alleys several times to keep the earth mellow 
and clean. As soon as the plants again become ten or twelve inches 
high, bend down and cover as before, repeating the operation as often 
as the plants will admit, which is commonly three times the first 
season. ‘I'he last time may be as late as September, or later, if there 
be no frost. By covering the tops in this manner, they throw out 
new roots, with which it is designed to fill the ground as full as 
possible. When the vacant spaces are entirely filled with the plants, 
there will be but little chance for the growth of weeds ; but all that 
do appear must be pulled out by hand. 

The second year, the beds must be kept free from weeds, and the 
tops of the plants covered with earth from the alleys as in the pre- 
ceding year, which may be repeated two or three times in the course 
of the season. If the alleys now present deep narrow ditches, and it 
is difficult to obtain good earth for covering the tops, that operation 
may be omitted, this season, after the second time. Care should be 
taken, when covering the tops, to keep the edges of the beds as high 
as the middle ; otherwise, the water from heavy showers will run off, 
and the crop suffer from drought. 

The third year, very little labor or attention will be required, as 
the plants now cover the whole ground, and but few weeds appear, 
Should any weeds be seen, however, they must be eradicated; other- 
wise their roots will cause trouble when harvesting the madder, 
The crop is sometimes dug the third year; and, if the soil and culti- 
vation have been good, and the seasons warm and favorable, the roots 
will be of good quality ; but, generally, it is much better in quality, 
and more in quantity, when left until the fourth year, 

The digging or harvesting of the roots may be performed from the 
middle of August to the end of September. The first thing to be 
done is to remove the tops of the plants, and about half an inch of 
the surface of the earth, with a sharp-edged shovel; then take a 
plough of a large size, with a sharp coulter, and a double team, 
and run a furrow outward, beam-deep, around the edge of the bed ; 
stir the earth with a fork or iron-toothed take, removing it from 
the bottom of the furrow, and carefully picking out all the roots ; 
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then plough another furrow beam-deep, as before, remove the earth, 
pick the roots, and thus proceed until'the whole bed is completed. 

As soon as possible after digging, take the roots to some running 
stream, if at hand, but, if not, to a pump or well, to be washed. 
Take a large round sieve, from two and a half to three feet in diameter, 
with the meshes about as open as those used in winnowing wheat. 
Into this sieve, put half a bushel of roots at a time, and stir them in 
the water, pulling the bunches apart, so as to wash them clean ; then 
lay them on movable platforms, about two inches deep, to dry in the 
sun. ‘These platforms should be placed side by side, not far from the 
farm building, in rows running east and west, with their ends north 
and south, leaving sufficient room to walk between them. The south 
ends may be elevated about eighteen inches, and the north ones about 
six inches from the ground. After the second or third day’s drying, 
the roots should be protected from dews at night, and from rain, by 
placing the platforms one upon another, and covering the uppermost 
one with tarpaulins or boards. ‘Then spread them out again in the 
morning, or as soon as danger from rain is over. In five or six days 
of ordinarily fine weather, the madder will be sufficiently dried to be 
stored away preparatory to grinding. 

If the climate is not hot and dry enough to deprive the roots of 
their moisture, and thus render them fit for grinding, resort may 
be had to stoves or kilns. As soon as they are thoroughly dried, 
they may be taken to a barn and gently thrashed with flails, and de- 
prived of their rootlets.and particles of dirt by winnowing; or, what 
would be better, if the culture were conducted on alarger scale, they 
might be broken in a cast-iron bark-mill, or by some other machinery 
appropriate for the purpose, so that the particles thus reduced could 
readily be fed into a common grist-mill, or, perhaps, a mill constructed 
of iron. lLetit be borne in mind that, if the roots are not broken and 
ground immediately, they will gather dampness from the atmosphere, 
go as to prevent them from grinding freely. When ground to the 
requisite degree of fineness, the madder is fit for use, and may be 
packed in barrels like flour. 

The quantity of madder yearly consumed in the United States, 
chiefly imported, is variously estimated from 4,000 to 5,000 tons, 
valued at, say at least $1,000,000—a sum paid annually to foreign 
countries for an article that might be prodaced as cheaply, and of as 
good quality, at home. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Tea Plant, (Thea viridis) which has so long afforded a most 
grateful beverage to millions of people in every civilised country of 
the globe, there is much reason to believe, may be successfully culti- 
vated in favorable situations and under proper management, for local 
consumption, at least, in most, if not all of our Southern States. This 
was partially realised from an experiment made at Greenville, in the 
mountainous parts of South Carolina, by the late Junius Smith, in 
1848 to 1852. He imported several cases of black and green tea 
plants, of Chinese stock, of from five to seven years’ growth, and 
planted them in the village above named, where they remained about 
two years. On their removal toa plantation in that vicinity, in 
March, 1851, Dr. Smith stated that, ‘‘ they grew remarkably last 
summer, and are now fully rooted, with fine large main and collate- 
ral roots, with an abundance of fibrous radicles. They all stood the 
snow, eight or nine inches deep upon the level, on the 3d of January, 
and the-severe frosts of winter, without the slightest covering or pro- 
tection, and without the loss of a single plant. They are now all 
forming part of the plantation, composed of those received from 
China last June, and a few planted the first week in June, which 
germinated the 17th of September. All these young plants were 
thinly covered with straw. Some of them have lost their folage— 
others have not. The stems do not appear to have sustained any 1n- 
jury. The fresh buds are beginning to shoot, I cannot help think- 
ing that we have now demonstrated the adaptation of the tea-plant 
to the soil and climate of this country, and succeeded in its perma- 
nent establishment within our borders.’’ 

Considering the practical bearing this subject has on the economy 
and agricultural interests of our Southern States, it is surprising that 
a simple herb, which has proved of such universal acceptance, should 
retain this position in the world for centuries, and yet still con- 
tinue iy be restricted in its production almost entirely to the coun- 
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any country should be debarred. On the contrary, itis the policy in 
this case, as well as in most others, of every government, to gratify 
the wishes of its people, and to facilitate the acquisition of this luxury 
by its economical importation, or, what would be far more desirable, 
to extend the production to its ownsoil. Respecting the expediency 
of such a measure in this country as that last named, little more need 
be stated than that most of our citizens will have it, and millions of 
dollars willannually be paid for its importation. To the argument 
which has often been advanced, that the very low rate of wages in 
China is the reason why the production of tea has not been encouraged 
in this country, it may be stated that, with improved machinery and 
other appliances, facility of transportation, robust and well-fed la- 
borers, and probably with the aid of the Chinamen, now in California, 
there can be little doubt that we can successfully compete, at least 
for local consumption, with the primitive utensils, tedious manipula- 
tions, and absence of railroads, canals, steam navigation, and even 
of common roads, of the enfeebled and poorly-fed Asiatics. The 
cost of the transportation of tea in China, say at a distance, upon 
an average, from the plantations to Canton, the port of shipment, of 
800 to 1,000 miles, at a waste of from six weeks’ to two months’ 
time, whole cargoes being constantly carried upon the backs of 
porters, is about four cents a pound, or about one-third of its value at 
the place of its growth. It is supposable that in no part of the Uni- 
ted States, at a corresponding distance from the seaboard, would the 
cost of carriage be equal to one-fourth of that sum, or occupy one- 
tenth of the time. Dr. Jameson, superintendent of the tea planta- 
tions of the East India Company, on the Himalayan mountains, in 
his report of 1847, remarks that the task-work of one laborer is to 
dress, weed, and keep in order three acres of tea-land. In our Mid- 
dle and Southern States, one hand cultivates, annually, and keeps in 
order, six acres of cotton, or of Indian corn. ‘Therefore, assuming 
the amount of time for cultivating the respective crops to be equal, the 
American laborer would perform more than double the amount of 
work done by the Hindoo, which, undoubtedly, is about the differ- 
ence in their physical force. Again, low-priced labor compels cheap 
living, which, with the Hindoo, consists principally of a little boiled 
rice, without animal food. This meagre diet just keeps his attenuated 
frame in existence, and renders him incapable of severe toil. On the 
contrary, the hardy laborer of the South is well and amply fed, three 
times a day, upon the healthiest food consumed by man—bacon, hom- 
mony, and corn-bread. But the chief part of the expense incurred 
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in bringing tea to the consumer in this country consists in freight, in- 
surance, storage, and the profits and commissions of the importers, 
factors, retailers, &c., most of which would be saved were this 
article produced near the place of its consumption. Without further 
elucidation of the subject, let us be content to rest the claims of the 
American cultivator for success upon the merits of the arguments 
herein set forth. 

The tea-plant is not only found in China and Japan, chiefly in a 
cultivated state, but is indigenous in the mountains which separate 
China from the Burmese territories, especially in Upper Assam, bor- 
dering on the province of Yun-nan. It is also cultivated in Nepal, at 
an elevation of 4,784 feet. above Bengal, in latitude 27° 42/ N. 

Before proceeding in the inquiry, it would be desirable to ascertain 
whether one or several species of the genus Uhea yield the several 
varieties of tea; as this might explain some of the discrepancies in 
the accounts respecting the soil and climate required for its cultiva- 
tion. Some authors, among whom are Mr. Fortune and Dr, Lett- 
som, who travelled extensively in China, and had ample opportuni- 
ties for investigating this subject, consider that all the varieties of 
tea may be obtained from the same plant, and that the differences are 
therefore due to the soil or climate, or to the age of the leaf and the 
mode of preparation. Others, on the contrary, are of the opinion 
that they are produced from at least two distinct species, Thea 
viridis and Thea bohea. There is no doubt, however, that the 
plants usually known as “Green” and ‘* Black,’? when cultivated 
under similar circumstances, retain permanently their characteristics, 
and that their leaves, respectively, generally resemble those obtained 
after infusing good specimens of green and black tea. The green tea 
plant, moreover, is much more hardy than the black; one of the 
former having lived twenty years in the open air, near London, and 
being only killed in the very severe winter of 1837-88, when the 
thermometer fell to 42° F, Yet, from the great extent of territory 
over which the tea-plant is found , and from the variety of situations 
in which it is produced, there can be but little doubt that it is grown 
in very different soils, though there are, doubtless, certain physical 
conditions that are best suited to the production of the finest flavored 
teas, 

The tea-plant loves to grow in valleys, at the foot of mountains, 
and upon the banks of streams, where it enjoys a southern exposure 
to the sun, though it endures considerable variations of dryness and 
moisture, and of heat and cold; for it flourishes in the climate 
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of Pekin, in latitude 40°, as well as about Canton, in 23° 9 N.; 
and it is observed that the degree of cold at the former place is nearly 
as severe in winter as it is in some of our Middle States. The best 
tea, however, grows in a mild, temperate climate, the country about 
Nankin producing a better article than cither Pekin or Canton, 
Mr. Bruce, who travelled in Upper Assam, in 1836, describes the tea 
districts as consisting of little mounds or hillocks of earth, on which 
large trees had grown, their roots alone appearing to save them 
from being washed away. One thing he observes as worthy of 
notice, that all the Assam tea grows near water, of which it appears 
to be very fond, for wherever there isa small streamwn , tea is sure to be 
found. He subsequently discovered, however, that tea plantations in 
that country were very extensive, both on the hills and in the plains. 
But excessive moisture, either in the soil or in the air, is not con- 
genial to the growth of the tea-plant, as it is evident from its 
preference for sandy or porous soils, or the moulds, in the moist 
climate of Assam, but which probably would not be requisite where 
the climate is dry. 

Mr. Fortune, who had frequent opportunities to inspect some of 
the most extensive tea districts of Canton, Fokein, and Chekiang, 
states that the soil of those of the northern provinces is much richer 
than it is in Quantung. ‘Tea shrubs,’’ he says, ‘‘ will not succeed 
well unless they have a rich sandy loam to growin. The continual 
gathering of their leaves is very detrimental to their health, and, in 
fact, ultimately kills them. Hence, a principal object with the 
grower is, to keep his bushes in as robust health as possible; and 
this cannot be done if the soil be poor. The tea plantations in the 
north of China are always situated on the lower and most fertile sides 
of the hills, and never on the low lands. The shrubs are planted in 
rows, about four feet apart, and about the same distance between each 
row, and look at a distance like little shrubberies of evergreens. 
The farms are small, each consisting of from one to four or five acres ; 
indeed, every farmer has his own little tea garden, the produce of 
which supplies the wants of his family, and the surplus brings him 
in a few dollars that are spent on the other necessaries of life.’’ In 
Japan, tea is planted around the borders of fields, without regard to 
situation or soil, 

The tea-plants are raised from nuts, or seeds, usually sown where 
they are to remain. Three or more are dropped into a hole, and. 
covered with earth four or five inches deep ; these come up without 
‘any further trouble, and require little culture, except that of removing 
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weeds. The leaves are not collected from the cultivated plants until 
they are three years old; and, after growing nine or ten years, they 
are cut down, in order that the young shoots, which will then rise, 
may afford a greater supply of leaves. The best time to gather the 
tea is while the leaves are small, young, and juicy. The first gathering 
usually commences at about the end of February, when the leaves are 
young and unexpanded ; the second, about the beginning of April; 
and the third, in June. The first collection, which only consists of fine 
tender leaves, is most esteemed, and is called by us ‘‘ Imperial’’ tea. 
The second is denominated ‘‘ Tootsjaa,’’ or Chinese tea, because it is 
infused and imbibed after the Chinese manner. The last gatherings, 
which are the coarsest and cheapest of all, are drunk by the people of 
the lowest class. Besides the three kinds of tea named above, it may 
be observed, that, by sorting these, the varieties become still further 
multiplied. The Chinese, however, know nothing of ‘‘ Imperial’’ 
tea, ‘‘ Flower’ tea, and many other names, which, in Europe and 
America, serve to distinguish the quality and the price of the article ; 
but, besides the common tea, they distinguish two other kinds, namely, 
the ‘ Voui’’ and ‘‘Soumlo,’’ which are reserved for people of the 
first order of society, and for those who are sick. The principal 
varieties used in Europe, and in this country, are the “‘ Green’’ tea, 
which is the ‘‘ Bing,’’ or common tea of the Chinese, and is gathered 
in April; the ‘‘ Voui,’’ or ‘‘ Vou-tche,’’ a delicate kind of “ Young 
Hyson,’’ which differs only from the other in being gathered a few 
weeks earlier, and consists of the young leaf-buds just as they begin 
tounfold; and the various descriptions of ‘* Black’? tea, which di- 
minish in quality and value as they are collected later in the season, 
until they reach the lowest kind, called by us ‘* Bohea,’’ and by the 
Chinese ‘‘T'a-cha,”’ or large tea, on account of the maturity and size 
of the leaves. The early leaf-buds, in spring, being covered with a 
white, silky down, are gathered to make ‘ Pekoe,’’ a corruption of 
the Canton word Pa-ko, white down. A few days later growth 
produces what is sometimes styled ‘“ Black-leayed Pekoe.’? The more 
fleshy and matured leaves constitute ¢é Souchong ;”’ as they grow still 
larger and coarser, they form <‘ Congou ;’”’ and the last and latest 
picking of all is the ‘‘Bohea.’’ The variety named above, called 
tf Voui,”’ is a scarce and expensive article, and the picking of the 
leaves in so young a state does considerable injury to the plantations, 
The summer rains, however, which fall copiously about this season, 
moisten the earth and air, and, if the plants are young and vigorous 

they soon push out fresh leaves. ‘ 
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_ The process'of gathering tea is one of great nicety and importance. 
Each leaf is plucked separately from the twig; the hands of the 
gatherer are kept clean ; and, in collecting some of the finer sorts, it 
has been stated, upon credible authority, that he is obliged for some 
weeks previous to abstain from all gross food, lest his breath or 
perspiration might injure the flavor; to wear fine gloves while at 
work, and to bathe two or three times a day during this period. In 

the general harvest seasons, the natives are seen in little family groups 
on the side of every hill, when the weather is dry, engaged in gather- 
ing the tea-leaves, which are stripped off rapidly and promiscuously 
into round baskets, made for the purpose, of split bamboo or ratan, 
When a sufficient quantity is gathered, it is carried home to the cottage 
or barn, where the operation of drying is performed. The Chinese 
dislike gathering the leaves on a rainy day, for any description of tea; 
and never will do so, unless necessity requires it. Some even pretend 
to distinguish the teas made on a rainy day from those made ona sunny 
day. The process of rolling and drying the leaves, it is stated, can only 
be learned by actual experience ; yet the system adopted to attain this 
end is as simple as it is efficacious. Let it be borne in mind, however, 
that the grand object is to expel the moisture, and at the same time 
to retain as much as possible of the aromatic and other desirable 
secretions. 

As to the differences of flavor and color peculiar to the green and 
black teas, it is well known that, in many instances, they are pro- 
duced by art. In describing the green teas grown in the districts of 
Chekiang, Mr. Fortune remarks that ‘‘it must not be supposed that 
they are the green teas which are exported. The leaf has a much 
more natural color, and has little or none of what we call the beauti- 
ful bloom upon it, which is so much admired in Europe and America. 
There is now no doubt that all these blooming green teas, which are 
manufactured at Canton, are dyed with Prussian blue and gypsum, 
to suit the tastes of the ‘ foreign barbarians!’ Indeed, the process may 
be seen any day during the season by those who will give themselves 
the trouble to seek after it. It is very likely that the same ingredients 
are also used in dyeing the northern green teas for the foreign market.’’ 
The Chinese, it is asserted, never use these dyed teas themselves ; and 
certainly their taste, in this respect, is more correct than ours. It is 
not to be supposed that the dye employed can produce any very bad 
effects upon the consumer, for, had this been the case, it would have 
long since been discovered. As to the opinion that green tea owes its 
verdure to an inflorescence acquired from plates of copper, on which 
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it is supposed to be curled or dried, there is no foundation for the 
suspicion, as the infusions undergo no change on the addition of vol- 
atile alkali, which would detect the minutest portion of copper by 
turning the liquors blue. And, besides, the drying pans and furnaces 
used throughout China, for this purpose, are said to be invariably 
made of sheet-iron. 

The Box-wood Tree (Buxus sempervirens arborescens) is a hardy 
evergreen shrub or tree, indigenous to many parts of Hurope and 
Asia, and has proved itself well adapted to the climate of the United 
States. In its natural habitat, it seldom exceeds twelve or fifteen 
feet in height, with a trunk from six to eight inches in diameter ; 
but, in a state of cultivation, it sometimes attains double these di- 
mensions. 

This tree is found abundantly in Turkey, particularly on the shores 
of the Black sea; but a great portion of the box-wood of commerce, 
sold in the European and American markets, as ‘‘'Turkey’’ box, is 
grown in Circassia and Georgia, whence it is brought to Odessa for 
shipment. It is also found in various parts of Persia, China, Cochin- 
Chima, and, from some statements, in Japan. This tree, which is of 
great longevity, and subject to but few diseases, is sufficiently hardy 
to stand the open air near Philadelphia, without protection during 
winter, where it has attained the height of twenty-five feet, with a 
trunk two feet and a half in circumference, or about ten inches in di- 
ameter, It may be propagated from seeds, by cuttings, or by layers. 
When allowed to grow freely, it produces an abundance of seeds, which 
should be gathered as soon as the capsules appear ready to open, and 
sown immediately in light, rich earth, consisting chiefly of vegetable 
mould well drained. 

The principal use to which the wood of this tree is applied in this 
country is for engraving, for which purpose it is admirably adapted ; 
and, for the finer class of illustrations, there is no wood which can be 
employed as a substitute. Hence, as in the case of the cork-oak, should 
non-intercourse between this country and the Old World ever occur, 
we should soon be without a supply of this useful material, which is a 
strong argument for extending its culture by establishing plantations 
of it on some of the waste lands of our Middle and Southern States. 

The European Sweet Chestnut, (Castanea vesca,) a native of Asia 
Minor, but cultivated in the temperate parts of Europe and Africa 
from time immemorial , has proved itself well adapted to the climate 
of the Middle and Southern States, when grafted on stocks of the 
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American species, and is deserving of extended culture in this country 
for its fruit. , 

The two most desirable varieties of this tree, cultivated in France, 
are ‘‘ La Chataigne verte du Limousin,’’ which produces very large, 
excellent nuts, ofa rich creamy flavor and aromatic odor, when roasted, 
that will keep a long time, and the tree of which preserves its leaves 
green much longer than any of the other sorts , and ‘‘ La Chataigne 
exalade,’’ the fruit of which is the best of all common chestnuts for 
the table ; but, although the tree is low, with spreading branches, it 
is such an abundant bearer that it soon exhausts itself. 

The principal countries in which the chestnut is employed as an 
important article of food are the south of France, Spain, and the north 
of Italy, where it serves, in a great measure, as a substitute both for 
potatoes and bread. In Spain, it is produced in such abundance as to 
be, not only a common food of the peasantry, but an article of -ex- 
portation to the more northern nations. The quantity of chestnuts 
consumed in Great Britain and Ireland exceeds 20,000 bushels per 
annum. 

The usual modes of cooking chestnuts in France and Italy are, 
boiling them in water, with simply a little salt, or with leaves 
of celery, sage, or any other herbs which may impart to them an 
agreeable flavor; and roasting them, in hot ashes or in a cofiee- 
roaster. They are also occasionally scorched before the fire, or on @ 
shovel ; but, when thus prepared, are not considered so good. In 
whatever way they are roasted, the French cooks previously slit the 
skin, or shell, of all except one ; and, when that cracks and flies off, 
it isan indication that the rest are done. 

The Grammont or Sweet-acorned Oak, (Quercus eramuntia,) formerly 
a native of the wood of Grammont, near Montpelier, in France, and 
growing wild at present in great abundance in some of the forests of 
Spain, is quite hardy, maturing its acorns in England, where it 
has been introduced; and would bea desirable acquisition to our Mid- 
dle and Southern States. 

Captain 8. C. Cook, (now Captain Widdrington,) who paid great 
attention to this oak, when in Spain, remarks of it as follows :— 

‘‘ This species is quite distinct from the Q. ilex, its nearest con- 
gener. The leaves are thicker, more rounded at the point, of a dull 
glaucous green, and the tree altogether is of a more compact and less: 
graceful form than the Italian ilex. The great and essential differ- 
ence, however, consists in the acorns; which are edible, and, when im 
iV 
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perfection, are as goodas, or superior to, a chestnut. To give this 
sweetness, they must be kept; as, at first, they have a considerable 
taste of the tannin, like those of the other species, which disappears in 


a few days, and accounts for the skepticism of some writers, who as-. 
sert that both sweet and bitter acorns are the product of the same. 


tree, and that their sweetness is no character. These are the edible 
acorns of the ancients, which they believed fattened the tunny fish on 


their passage from the ocean to the Mediterranean—a fable only prov-. 


ing that the acorns grew on the delicious shores and rocks of Anda- 


lusia, which, unhappily, is no longer the case. Remains of them, 


however, may still be traced in the West; and they fattened the 
swine which produced the celebrated salt meats of Malaga and that 
vicinity. ‘These are the bellotas which Teresa, the wife of Sancho 
Panza, gathered herself, in La Mancha, where they grew in the 
greatest perfection, and sent to the Duchess, wishing, instead of their 
being only the best of their kind, they were the size of ostrich-eggs, 
I have frequently seen them produced by individuals, and offered to the 
company as bon-bons are in some countries, with a sort of an apology 
for their intrinsic value, from their flavor and size. This species is, 
beyond question, very hardy, I believe even more so than the ilex of 


Italy. It ascends the sides of the sierras in the inclement region of _ 


the centre of Castile; and, in Arragon, is seen within the limits of 
the Pinus sylvestris and P. uncinata, as also in the cold and wintry 
valley of Andorre. The widest forests of it are now in Estremadura, 
where the best sausages and other salted meats are made from the 
vast herds of swine which are bred in them.’’ 

As a proof of the hardiness of this tree, Dralet mentions that he 
found it growin g on the crest of the mountains of the Andorras, where 
the snow covers the ground during several months of the year ; and 
this circumstance, he says, explained to him the reason why the 
kings of Spain had succeeded in getting it to grow in the park at the 
Prado, near Madrid, where they had tried to cultivate the olive in 
vain, 

Lhe Kermes Oak, (Quercus coccifera,) a low, bushy, evergreen 
shrub, much resembling a holly in miniature, a native of the south of 
Europe, and well known as producing the ‘‘ kermes,’’ or scarlet 
grain of commerce. Although there has been but little demand for 
this article since the discovery of America, in consequence of the 
cheapness of cochineal, this shrub, doubtless, could be cultivated in 
favorable locations in the Middle and Southern States, on which 
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could be propagated the kermes, somewhat after the manner they are 
at present in Turkey and the Levant. 

This production was known to the Pheenicians, before the time of 
Moses, under the name of thola ; and to the Greeks by the appella- 

tion of coccus, and to the Romans that of coccus baphica ; hence the 
origin of the word ‘Coccinati,’”” the persons who wore robes that 
‘were dyed with the kermes. Previous to the discovery of America 
it was employed to a great extent in dyeing a very rich blood-red, 
which is of so permanent a nature, that the old tapestries of Brussels, 
and other parts of Flanders, although manufactured more than two 
centuries ago, have lost none of their richness of tint. Since the 
settlement of America by Europeans, it has been supplanted, in a 
great degree, by the Coccus cacti, or cochineal. The kermes, never- 
theless, is still extensively prepared in some parts of Spain, as well 
as inthe Hast ; and Bancroft states in his ‘‘ Permanent Colors,”’ that, 
with a solution of tin, which is used with the cochineal, the kermes 
is capable of imparting a scarlet quite as brilliant as that dye, and 
perhaps more permanent. At the same time, however, as ten or 
twelve pounds contain only as much coloring matter as one pound of 
cochineal, the latter, at its ordinary price, is more economical. 

The kermes (Coccus ilicis) occurs as a parasitic insect, having all 
the appearance of a berry or seed, exhibiting not the slightest indica- 
tion of its insect nature, being immovably affixed, in clusters, to the 
branches of the oak, upon which it subsists, by introducing into the 
substance of the stem a long and delicate haustellum. It is only at 
the close of its existence, however, that it assumes the form of a seed. 
Although the insect is provided with two legs, and, when young, 
possesses locomotive powers, yet, after impregnation, it greatly in- 
creases in size, and the eggs are deposited beneath the body ; so that, 
by degrees, as the eggs are excluded, the two surfaces of the body 
come together and form a covering for the eggs; hence, it will be 
observed that it is only the females which are collected for traffic ; the 
males, in the perfect state, being minute, active, two-winged flies, 
totally unlike their inert partners. 

In the natural state, the kermes are of a shining appearance, and 
of the color of a plum covered with a whitish bloom. In the condi- 
tion in which they are brought to market, they appear of a dull 
reddish-brown, which is not, of course, the natural color of good kermes, 
but is imparted to them by steeping in vinegar. The inhabitants of 
the countries where these insects are obtained, distinguish three 
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stages in their existence. In the Provencal language, the term 
“Le ver’ is applied to them, when they are in the earliest stage of 
activity; ‘‘Le ver couvé,’’ subsequently, in the month of April, 
when they become stationary; and ‘‘ Le ver commence d’éclore,”’ 
in the last stage, in the middle or towards the end of May, when 
each female insect is found reduced to a skin, covering its brood of 
eggs to the number of 1,800 or 2,000. 

The crop of kermes is more or less abundant, according to the mild- 
ness or severity of the preceding winter; when, therefore, there has 
been little or no frost, and the weather has been generally mild, a 
good yield is expected, which is not obtained every year; and, as 
there is no trouble in planting or otherwise attending to the manage- 
ment of the trees, after they are once established, and as no other in- 
struments are required for collecting the kermes’than young finger- 
nails, it may be reasonably supposed that the harvest may be an in- 
expensive one. The kermes are usually collected in the morning be- 
fore the dew is off the oaks, as at that time their leaves and prickles 
inflict less injury to the hands. An experienced person will thus 
pick two pounds each day. It is stated that the price of the kermes 
decreases considerably, according to the period in which they are 
gathered, Those earliest collected are the most valued, and the later 
ones less, in consequence of being lighter than those first obtained, 
owing to the young insects having escaped. The merchants who pur- 
chase the kermes, immediately steep them in vinegar, and then expose 
them to the action of heat sufficient to destroy any remaining vitality 
in the young. ‘This process changes their color to a bright-red hue, 
for which they have so long been celebrated. 

The Gall-nut Oak, (Quercus infectoria,) a native of Persia, Asia Mi- 
nor, Arabia, Egypt, Morocco, and Algeria, in its natural habitat, is an 
evergreen shrub, with a crooked stem, and seldom attains six feet in 
height. From the circumstance of its growing near Paris, where it 
bears the winter quite well in the open air, though losing its leaves 
in the autumn, it doubtless would be adapted to the climate of our 
Middle and Southern States. 

On this shrub, it may be unnecessary to state, is found the well- 
known ‘‘gall-nuts’’ of commerce, which are extensively used in the 
manufacture of writing-ink, and in dyeing. These excrescences are 
the product of the gall-fly, (Cynips scriptorum,) a small insect of a 
dale-brown color, which may often be found enclosed in the galls sold 
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escape. The natural history of the family to which this insect 
belongs may be given in a few words, although the physiological 
nature of the changes that take place in the action of the juices 
of the plants attacked by them, whereby galls of a very great di- 
versity of form are produced, has not been ascertained. The female 
cynips is furnished with an instrument, or ovipositor, of a curved 
form, which, in most of the species, is concealed in the abdomen, with 
the extremity only slightly exposed. ’ After impregnation, the eggs 
are deposited by means of this boring instrument, which is exsertile, 
within the leaves or twigs of various trees and shrubs ; shortly after, 
the galls are formed on the outside of the attacked part, the eggs 
being forced from the place where they were originally deposited, 
and occupying the centre of the newly formed gall, which is gen- 
erally of a fleshy nature, and serves as food to the young grub when 
hatched. The pupa state succeeds, and is passed either within the 
gall, as in the insect now under consideration, or in the earth, the 
larva having previously to its change eaten its way out ; soon after, 
the insect assumes its imago or perfect state. Hence, it will at 
once be obvious that a gall from which the insect has escaped 
must necessarily contain less of the astringent principle than one 
which has its interior less consumed by the insect remaining enclosed. 
therein ; and hence it is that there are two kinds of gall-nuts known 
in commerce: those which still contain the insect, and are known in 
the trade under the names of’ Black,” ** Blué,”” or * Green”’ galls, 
termed yerly by. the natives of the country in which they are col- 
lected ; and those from which the insect has escaped, and which are 
called ‘‘ White” galls. The latter contain not more than two-thirds 
of the astringent qualities of the former, and are of a pale-brown or 
whitish color, being not so heavy and less compact. 

Should this insect ever be propagated in any part of the United 
States, it would necessarily have to be brought over in the gall-nut, in 
the larva state, and then at some period after the introduction of the 
oak itself, unless it should be found that the flies, after coming out, 
would deposite their eggs on some of our native oaks, on which they 
might succeed. 

The Aigilops, or Valonia Oak, (Quercus eegilops,) 18 indigenous to 
the islands of the Archipelago, and, indeed, to all Greece, and often 
grows to a height of fifty or sixty fect. It is perfectly hardy in the 
climate of England, from which it may be inferred that it also would 
grow in favorable localities in our Middle and Southern States. 

The cups and acorns of this tree are annually conveyed to Europe, 
where they are in great demand for tanning, and are believed to con- 
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tain more tannin than any other vegetable, in proportion to their 
bulk. These acorns, which are commonly called ‘‘ Valonia,”’ form a 
‘ yery considerable article of export of the Morea and the Levant, be- 
ing worth in England from $60 to $70 a ton. The more substance 
there is in the husks, or cups, of these acorns the better. They are of 
a bright-drab color, which they preserve as long as they are kept dry ; 
but dampness injures them, as they then turn black, and become im- 
paired, both in quality and strength. 

A kind of gall is found on this tree somewhat similar to that on 
the Quercus infectoria, and which is employed for the same purposes. 
These galls are rugose, of an angular form, and are either the fruit 
itself, distorted by the puncture of the insect, (Cynips quercus calycis,) 
or merely the scaly cup which is enlarged into a gall. 

The Date Tree (Phoenix dactylifera) is indigenous to Syria, Ara- 
bia, and the lower parts of Persia, Egypt, and Northern Africa, 
whence it was introduced into the South of Europe; and it is also 
more or less cultivated in British India, South Africa, and in some 
parts of America. Though belonging to the extensive family of 
palms, which abound and flourish in most tropical regions, it attains 
perfection only in comparatively high latitudes, and doubtless would 
be adapted to the soil and climate of the more arid regions of Cali- 
fornia and of our Southern States. 

The date is a lofty tree, growing to a height of sixty feet, with a 
rugged trunk, crowned with leaves six or eight feet long, with pinne 
three feet long, and a little more than an inch broad. ~The flowers of 
both sexes, which grow on separate trees, come out in very long 
bunches, from the trunk, between the leaves, and are covered with a 
spatha, which opens and withers. Those of the male tree have six 
short stamens, with narrow, four-cornered anthers, filled with pollen. 
The female flowers have a roundish germ, which afterwards becomes 
an oval berry, with a thick pulp, enclosing a hard, oblong stone. 
This berry is the fruit known as the date of commerce, upon which a 
considerable portion of the people of Egypt, Arabia, and Persia almost 
entirely subsist. A single tree will produce from one hundred to three 
hundred pounds of this fruit in the season. They come into bearing 
at from six to ten years of age, and are fruitful for upwards of two 
hundred years. Being diccious—that is, the stamens and pistils 
occurring in the flowers of different trees—the crops entirely fail, or 
the fruit is unfit for food and worthless, if the fecundation is in any 
way prevented, It is a fact worthy of note, however, that the male 
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flowers will keep during the year; and yet, if shaken over the female 
flowers, at the time of opening, impregnation will readily take effect. 

The extensive importance of the date tree, in the countries where it 
occurs, is perhaps one of the most curious subjects to which a trav- 
eler can direct his attention. Independent of the use of the fruit as 
food, the inhabitants make a conserve of it with sugar, and even 
grind the hard stones, to feed to their camels. In Barbary, they 
form handsome beads of these stones. From the leaves, they make 
couches, baskets, bags, mats, brushes, and fly-traps; the trunk is 
split, and employed in erecting small buildings, also for fences to 
gardens ; and the stems of the leaves are used for making cages for 
their poultry. The threads of the web-like integument at the base 
of the leaves are twisted into ropes, which are employed in rigging 
small vessels. ‘The amylaceous central part of the trunk is also good 
to eat, and the buds are esteemed a delicate vegetable ; and even the 
young shoots are said to resemble asparagus. The sap, which is 
sweetish when first collected, and may be drunk as a mild beverage, 
ig distilled into a kind of spirit, known in eastern countries by the 
name of ‘‘arrack.’’ It is obtained by cutting off the head of the tree, 
and scooping out a hollow in the top of the stem, where, in ascend- 
- ing, it lodges. Three or four quarts may be obtained daily from a 
single palm, for ten or fifteen days; after which, the quantity de- 
creases until, at the end of six or eight weeks, the stem is exhausted, 
becomes dry, and is used for fuel. 

The Tamarind Tree (Tamarindus indica) is a native of Egypt and 
Arabia, as well as of the East Indies. In the West India islands, 
where it has become naturalised, it is cultivated both for the sake 
of its shade and its acid, cooling, highly grateful fruit, the pulp of 
which is mixed and boiled with sugar, and forms an important article 
of commerce. It is very abundant in Jamaica. growing to a large 
size, and thrives well in the savanas, but most luxuriantly in the 
deep, rich brick mould of that island. This tree was very early 
introduced into England, where it sometimes is known to flower ; from 
which circumstance it may be inferred that it would prosper in 
favorable localities in some of our Southern States, and probably 
mature its fruit. 

There is, perhaps, only one species of this genus ; but the West 
Indian tamarind, believed to be only a variety, differs so rauch from 
the East Indian, in the form of its fruit and the number of its seeds) 
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that it is regarded by some as specifically distinct.* The pods of the 
West Indian variety are from two to five inches long, containing 
from two to four seeds; but those from the Hast Indies are almost 
twice as long, and contain from eight to twelve seeds, The seeds in 
both are roundish, somewhat angular, flattened, hard, polished, with 
a central circumscribed disc at each side, and lodged in a quantity of 
soft pulp. When ripe, the pods are of a dull-brown color. 

In Jamaica, the pods, or fruit, are gathered in June, July and 
August, according to their maturity. They must be fully ripe, which 
is known by their fragility, or easily breaking on a slight pressure 
between the finger and thumb. The pulp and seeds are first taken 
out of the pods, and cleaned from fragments of shells, placed in casks, 
in layers, and the boiling syrup from the sugar-house is poured in 
just before it begins to granulate, till the cask is filled; the syrup 
infuses itself into every part of the tamarinds, quite to the bottom, 
and when cooled, the cask is headed for sale. Sometimes a superior 
article is made with clarified syrup, which imparts to the fruit a more 
agreeable taste. The East Indian tamarind differs from that of the 
West Indies, not only in the size and form of the fruit, but in its 
relative sweetness. The former are preserved without syrup or sugar, 
being simply cured with salt. Those employed for domestic use are 
merely dried in the sun. 

The Frankincense or Olibanum Tree (Boswellia serrata) is indi- 
genous to the mountains of Central India, where it is known under 
the name of Sali, and as producing the olibanum of commerce, or the 
gum frankincense of the ancients. It is a lofty tree, with the foliage 
crowded at the extremity of the branches, and is frequent in the forests 
between the Sone and Nangpur, from which circumstance it may be 
inferred that it would be adapted to the soil and climate, in favorable 
locations, in some of our Southern States. 


* Correction.—It may here be stated that the account of the Tamasind Tree, as growing 
in Virginia, which appeared at page 321 in the Agricultural Report of the Patent Office 
for 1854, is incorrect. Doubts were expressed at the time the statement was received as 
to the probability of such a circumstance, for it was believed that the climate of Virginia 
was too severe for the successful growth of this fruit in the open air. J will only add, 
that the tree in question proves to be the ‘* Honey Locust,”’ (Gleditschia triacanthos,) which 
grows wild in abundance in Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 


amd is 
sparingly produced east of the Alleghanies, from Pennsylvania to Florida. Its fruit con- 


sists of flat, crooked, pendulous pods, from twelve to eighteen inches in length, of a red- 
dish-brown color, the pulp of which, for about a month after maturity, 


is very sweet, but, 
in a few weeks after, becomes extremely sour. 


Formerly, sugar was extracted from 
these pods, and a beer was made from them by fermenting the pulp while fresh. 
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— Olibanum distils from incisions made in the bark of the tree during 
the summer months, occurring in the form of semi-transparent 
masses, or teats, of a pale-yellowish or pink color, solid, hard, and 
brittle. It has a bitterish acrid taste, and, when chewed, sticks to the 
teeth, and renders the saliva milky. Whet heated, it burns brilliantly, 
and diffuses an agreeable odor, in consequence of which, in the early 
ages, it was much used as incense in the sacrifices, and, in modern 
times, the Greek and Roman Catholic churches still retain the use of 
frankincense, in some of their ceremonies. It is seldom employed 
for other purposes, except as a perfume in the rooms of the sick, 
although other gums bearing that name are in more general use, 
and are by many regarded as identical with it; for instance, Lam- 
arck designates the gum of the Amyris gileadensis by this name ; 
Forskal and Sprengel, that of the Amgris kataf; while Linneus 
erroneously thus denominates the resin of the Juniperus lycia. 

The Balsam of Gilead Tree (Amyris gileadensis) is a native of 
Arabia, and grows spontaneously in the mountains of Yemen. Al- 
though not indigeneous to Judea, it was cultivated with great perfec- 
tion many years before Christ, in the gardens of Jericho, on the banks 
of the Jordan; and it is from Gilead, in that country, whence the 
merchants brought the resinous product to Egypt, that is derived the 
appellation of ‘‘ Balsam of Gilead.” 

This shrub, or tree, which seldom exceeds fourteen feet in height, 
has a trunk eight or ten inches in diameter, with many spreading, 
crooked, purplish branches, having protuberant buds, loaded with 
aromatic resin. The great value set upon this drug in the Hast is 
traced to the earliest ages. When Alexander the Great was in Judea, 
a spoonful of the balsam was all that could be collected on a summer’s 
day ; and, in the most plentiful year, the great royal park for these 
trees yielded only six gallons. It was consequently so dear that it 
gold for double its weight in silver. That of the best quality is said 
to exude naturally, but the inferior kinds of the present day are ex- 
tracted by boiling the branches. It is at first turbid and white, of a 
strong, pungent, agreeable, aromatic odor, and of a slightly bitter, acid 
taste; upon being kept +4 becomes thin, limpid, of a greenish hue, 
dat length of the consistency of honey. 


then of a golden yellow, an 
Eastern nations, particularly by 


This balsam is highly prized among 
the Turks and Arabs, both as a medicine and an odoriferous unguent 


and cosmetic. It has been highly extolled as a powerful anti-septic, 
yulnerary, and preventive of the plague. Its great scarcity, however, 
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has prevented it from coming into use among European and Ameri- 
can practitioners. It is extremely liable to adulteration, and, from 
its high price, and difficulty to be obtained, it is believed that not a 
single ounce of the genuine article can be found in this country, nor 
even in Kurope. 

The Eygptian Gum-Arabic Tree, (Acacia vera,) which affords the 
finest gum-arabic of commerce, is a native of the sandy deserts of 
Arabia, Egypt, and the western parts of Asia; it also grows abun- 
dantly in Barbary and other parts of Africa, particularly in the 
Atlas mountains. In Morocco, or Barbary, where this tree is 
called <Atteleh, it rises to a height of several feet, having a crooked 
stem, covered with a smooth grey bark, while that of the branches is 
of a yellowish-green, or purplish tinge. At the base of the leaves, 
there are two opposite awl-shaped spines, growing nearly erect, 
and having a slight, glandular swelling below. The wood is hard, 
and takes a good polish. Its seeds, which grow in a hard coriaceous 
pod, resemble those of the lupine, yield a reddish dye, and are used 
by tanners in the preparation of leather. 

The gum exudes spontaneously from the bark of the trunk and 
branches of the tree, ina soft or nearly fluid state, and hardens by 
exposure to the air, or to the heat of the sun. The more sickly the 
tree, the more gum it yields ; and the hotter the weather, the more 
prolific it is. A wet winter and a cool or mild summer are unfavora- 
ble to the crop. It begins to flow in December, immediately after 
the rainy season, near the time of the flowering of the tree. After- 
wards, as the weather becomes hotter, incisions are made through the 
bark, to assist the exudation of the juice. The gum, when new, 
emits a faint smell, and when stowed in the ware-house, it may be 
heard to crack spontaneously for several weeks ; and this cracking ig 
the surest criterion of new gum, as it never does so when old. 

Several kinds of gum, yielded by different trees, are occasionally 
to be met with, but that which is commonly substituted for it is 
brought from the Island of Senegal, on the coast of Africa, and is 
called ‘‘ Gum Senegal.” 

The Mastic Tree (Pistacia lentiscus) is a native of the south of 
Europe, the Levant, and the west of Asia, and probably could be cul- 
tivated with success in California, and perhaps in some parts of the 
South. This tree, which seldom exceeds twelve feet in height, with 
a trunk ten inches in diameter, is covered with a smooth, brownish 
ee nee produces the resin known In commerce under the name of 

‘mastic, It is cultivated in various parts of Continental Europe, par- 
ticularly in Italy and Portugal, but no resin is said to flow from it in 
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those climates. The culture is very simple, and is attended with but 
little trouble, consisting of nothing more than keeping the surface of 
the soil clean. It does not require any pruning, but, on the contrary, ° 
the cultivators endeavor to prevent the trunk from growing in a hand- 

some form. The more crooked the stem, the greater the yield of 
resin. In the island of Chios, the officinal mastic is obtained most 

abundantly by making transverse incisions in the bark, from which 

the resin exudes in drops, and, hardening on the trees, or running 

down and concreting on the ground, is thence collected for sale or use. 

The time chosen for making these incisions is about the beginning of 
August, when the weather is dry. In the course of the following 

day, the mastic begins to appear in drops, which continue to exude 

till the end of September. Cloths are frequently spread under the 

trees, so that the mastic, which falls, may not be intermixed with im- 

purities or earth. 

The Quassia Plant, (Quassia amara,) a native of Surinam, is a 
beautiful shrub, or low tree, the roots, bark, and wood of which af- 
ford the true officinal quassia of commerce. This plant is sufficiently 
hardy to withstand the summer climate of England, where it flowers 
freely for several months, from which circumstance it is believed 
that it would succeed well in favorable localities in our Southern 
States. 

Aside from its use as a bitter tonic, in materia medica, it is asserted 
that the brewers in England have, of late years, used quassia-wood 
instead of hops. Beer made with it, however, does not keep well, 
but soon becomes muddy and flat, has a mawkish taste, and runs into 
acetous fermentation. Consequently, it is less nutritious and whole- 
some than that which is properly hopped. This wood, from its nar- 
cotic power, is also used to poison flies. 

The Egyptian Senna Plant (Cassia senna) grows spontaneously in 
Syria, Arabia, and Upper Egypt, and is cultivated in Italy, the West 
Indies, and other parts of the world, for its leaves, which form a con- 
siderable article of commerce. This shrub has also been grown in Eng- 
land, but, as it is an annual, it becomes necessary to sow the seeds 
early in the spring, in a hot-bed, which adds much to the labor and 
expense of its cultivation. 

This plant rises with a somewhat woody, erect, branching stem, to 
a height of about two feet. The leaves, which form the true senna of 
the shops, are green, without any yellowish cast. It is stated that, at 
Cairo, the traders mix the leaves of other plants with those of the 
true senna, in the proportion of 500 parts of the Cassia lanceolata, 
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which are of a bright yellowish green, 300 of Cassia senna, and 200 
of Cynanchum arquel. 

The Rhatany Plant, (Krameria triandria,) indigenous to several 
provinces in Peru, delights in dry, argillaceous or sandy soils, and 
grows on the declivities of mountains exposed to the intense heat of 
the sun. How far it would succeed iu California, or in favorable 
localities in our Southern States, can only be determined by actual 
experiment. 

This plant partakes of the form of ap under-shrub, with very long, 
much-branched, spreading roots, of a blackish-red color externally, 
red within, and having an intensely styptic, bitter taste. The stem 
is procumbent, round, and civided into numerous spreading branches, 
which, when young, are waite and silky, but afterwards become naked 
below, and acquize & black color. The flowers put forth nearly all 
the year, but most luxuriantly in October and November. It is col- 
‘ected in considerable quantities, and from ita beautiful extract is 
srerared, which, as well as the root, is imported into Spain and 
2crtvgal for improving the color, astringency, and richness of red 
wines. ‘Che root, however, which is somewhat larger than a goose. 
quill, is the part most used for this purpose. The cortical part, 
in which its sensible qualities predominate, is very thick, and breaks 
short. ‘The ligneous part, which is tough and fibrous, is somewhat 
mucilaginous. On being slightly masticated, the root discovers a 
very grateful astringency, which is perceptible for some time to the 
palate, and is slightly aromatic and bitter. These qualities, as well 
as the coloring matter, are imparted both to cold and boiling water, 
as well as to proof-spirit. The tincture made with brandy approaches 
very nearly to the flavor of Port wine. 

The simple tincture is made by adding three ounces of the root to a 
quart of proof-spirit, and is much used by dentists, combined with 
equal parts of rose-water, as a lotion to astringe the gums, and correct 
any unpleasant fcetor of the mouth. Equal parts of powdered rhatany- 
root, orris-powder and areca-nut charcoal, are stated to form the best 
tooth-powder in use. 

The Bunya-Bunya, (Araucaria bidwellii,) a half-hardy evergreen, 
indigenous to some of the northern districts of New South Wales, is 
easy of propagation by cuttings or layers, aud it is believed would be 
a desirable acquisition to New Mexico or sone of our Southern States. 
It was introduced into England about twenty years ago, but will not 
bear the climate near London, without protection during winter. It 
also has found its way into some of the conservatories of the Northern 
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and Middle States of the Union, where it is not adapted for open cul- 
ture, except in the milder and warmer months. 

This tree, perhaps, is deserving of a more extended notice, not 
because the quality of its timber is superior to that of most other 
pines, but because each tree belongs to some one individual of the 
aborigines of the country in which it abounds. It growsin “scrubs,’’ 
or ranges of hills or mountains, but is not found in a wild state 
further south than the range dividing the water-falls of the Brisbane 
and Burnett; but, in the Wide-bay district, in the twenty-seventh 
parallel of south latitude, it grows plentifully over an extent of ter- 
ritory about thirty miles by twelve, which bears the name of the 
‘¢Bunya-Bunya’’ country. Itis readily distinguished, as it far over- 
tops every other kind of tree in the. scrub; and, instead of the 
branches pointing downwards, like some of its congeners, they grow 
nearly at right angles from the trunk, with rather a curve, or an in- 
clination upwards. Its height is represented to be immense, some- 
times presenting a naked trunk to the height of one hundred and 
sixty feet before the branches begin to appear ; which, in old trees, in 
their wild state, only grow near the tops, owing to the want of light 
in the scrub ; but, if planted out in an open state, they feather down 
quite to the ground. The leaves are of a rich dark-green, and so 
sharp-pointed that they are prickly to the touch. The cones, or fruit, 
are very large, growing quite to the extreme tip of the tree, and are 
only plentiful every third year. In appearance, they are like immense 
fir-cones, sometimes occurring twenty-seven inches in length and 
twenty-five inches in diameter, and before they are quite ripe are 
of a beautiful green color. Attached to the rachis, or core, which 
runs through the centre of each cone, there are often as many as one 
hundred and twenty nuts, or seeds, about an inch and a half in length, 
resembling in shape and color the kernel of an almond. When the 
proper season arrives, the natives assemble in great numbers, often 
from a distance of several hundred miles, for the purpose of collecting 
and eating these seeds, which they generally roast. Hach tribe has 
its own peculiar set of trees, and each family, as well as each indi- 
vidual, its own particular allotment. ‘These rights are handed down 
from generation to generation, with the greatest exactness, and if any 
one is found in a tree not his own, the inevitable consequence is a 
fight. This is believed to be the only hereditary personal property 
possessed by the aborigines of Australia, and is, therefore, generally 
adhered to with the greatest respect. ° 

The Deodar or Indian Cedar, (Cedrus deodara,) bids fair to prove 
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a valuable acquisition, not only to the list of our ornamental, but to 
that of our valuable timber trees. This lofty and very graceful object 
is a native of the Himalayas, Nepal, Kamaon, and of regions as far 
north as Cashmere, at elevations of from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, where it attains a great altitude, even surpass” 
ing in dimensions the cedar of Lebanon, rarely falling short of a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, with a trunk thirty or more feet 
in circumference. Its wood is described as of first-rate quality, being 
compact, resinous, highly fragrant, of a deep rich color, which has 
been compared to that of a polished brown agate. It is also of the 
most durable nature, instances being on record where its timber, 
employed in the roofs of buildings, was found perfectly free from 
decay after a period of upwards of two hundred years; and pieces 
of it from the Zein-ul-kadal bridge, in Cashmere, proved but 
little decayed, although exposed to the action of water for four hun- 
dred years. 

The loftiness and spreading branches ofthis tree accord admirably 
well with the description given of the cedar in Holy Writ, but not 
with the “ Cedar of Lebanon’’ of the present day. Its wood, which 
is regarded as almost incorruptible, from its hardness and the fineness 
of its grain, perhaps, could be as easily wrought as that employed in 
the construction of Solomon’s Temple. The principal difficulty, with 
reference to its being identical with the cedar mentioned in the 
sacred writings, is, that it has never been found on, nor near, Mount 
Lebanon; yet it might have formerly grown there in abundance, and 
subsequently disappeared, and given place to another species, as is 
frequently the case in many parts of the globe in modern times. It 
is regarded by the Hindoos as a sacred tree, and, in some places, is 
highly venerated, never being used, except to burn as incense on 
occasions of great ceremony ; but, in others, it. is employed for the 
purposes of construction, as a valuable timber tree. 

In addition to the superiority of its wood, the deodar is highly 
ornamental, and sufficiently hardy to thrive in any part of the United 
States souta 0 the Delaware, except at great elevations. Much en- 
couragement has Ras been given to its propagation in England, 
e "Aaa it emi ny = of the seeds were imported 
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kingdom, many. of which, at some future day, may prove subservient 
to the purposes of construction or the defence of the country. Would 
not this example be worthy the imitation of our own government, by 
establishing plantations of the deodar, as well as of the live-oak, in 
favorable localities, at accessible points along the seaboard of our 
Middle and Southern States? No branch of agriculture claims a 
stronger degree of public attention than the planting of timber, 
which, in the present state of our country, would form the true basis 
of national prosperity, in preserving its peace and perpetuity by the 
strength and permanency of its naval force. Though, in times of 
peace, a great number of ships of war may not be deemed necessary, 
yet the old adage is true: ‘‘ He who has his sword by his side, seldom 
wants to useit.’’ With equal force we are impressed with the wise 
admonition of Galgacus, the brave leader of the Caledonians, who 
flourished in the first century: ‘‘ Think of your ancestors ; think of 
posterity.”’ 

In conclusion, whether we consider the suggestions herein offered as 
agriculturists or economists, or as moralists and patriots ; whether 
we look to their effects on the wealth, happiness, and perpetuity of 
our Union; we cannot fail to cultivate and cherish the enterprise, 
and ever regard it as a sacred duty. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. J. BROWNE. 

Hon, CHartes Mason, 

Commissioner of Patents. 
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INFLUENCES OF THE CHANGE OF SOIL OR CLIMATE ON 
_ ANIMALS, AND OF THE VARIATION OF THEIR FOOD. 
satel. Spr 
wh ace 
vast ent 
_ OF the domesticated quadrupeds, which man transports to every 
part of the habitable globe, and subjects to various kinds of manage- 
‘ment, both in regard to heat and cold, moisture and dryness, as well 
as to labor and nourishment, it cannot be denied that considerable 
changes are manifested in their form, contour, size, color, and secre- 
tions ; but these, in general, are merely superficial, the animals being 
greater or less in bulk, with longer or shorter limbs and horns, or 
even an entire absence of the latter, having a larger or smaller mass 
of fat on the shoulder or rump, or being covered with a coat of finer, 
coarser, thicker, or thinner hair, down or wool; still, these differ- 
ences, when proper care is taken to prevent crossing, usually continue 
for a long period in those races or breeds that have been transported 
to countries remote from those in which they were originally pro- 
duced. They also depend upon determinate circumstances, and their 
extent increases or diminishes in proportion to the intensity of the 
causes which occasion them. 

Upon these principles it has been observed that the most super- 
ficial characteristics are the most variable. Thus, color depends much 
upon light; thickness of hair or wool, upon heat or cold; and size, 
form, or the secretion of milk, upon the scarcity, abundance, or qual- 
ity of food. It is not to be understood, however, that these varia- 
tions constitute the differences in the races or varieties of our domes- 
tic breeds, but that they have long existed with similar forms and 
habits as at present, either acquired and accumulated through a se- 
ries of generations, which, in the course of time, have become heredi- 
tary, or that they have ever retained their original and typical castes 
from their earliest progenitors. 

In respect to the effects produced by the change of food and cli- 
mate on our domestic animals, I would cite the instance of the horse: 

iven in the Agricultural Report of the Patent Office for 1854. 
If the London ‘‘ Dray’’ be conveyed to Arabia and subjected to the 
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same influences as the native horses of that country are exposed, in 
the course of a few generations, he will present the leading charac- 
teristics of the Arabian horse. The head will gradually diminish in 
size, the limbs will become fine and clear, the massive proportions of 
the whole body will disappear, and not only will the external form of 
the native be acquired, but, aside trom this, something also of the 
chivalrous disposition or spirit. Again, if the race thus improved be 
conveyed back to the central or northern parts of Hurope, it will gradu- 
ally deteriorate, and, in the course of some generations, will assume 
all its original proportions. ‘These facts would tend to prove that the 
‘Arabian horse cannot long exist in perfection in the cool, humid climate 
of Britain; and the influences arising indirectly from that cause are re- 
garded as the principal reasons of the change. It has also been as- 
certained that the large coach horses of Leicestershire, in England, 
when carried to some parts of Yorkshire, where the pasturage is more 
sparse, degenerate and become small; and that the “‘ Pad” and 
saddle horses of the last named county, when brought to Leicester- 
shire to breed, change into a fleshy animal with large heavy limbs. 

There is also another class of interesting facts connected with this 
subject: If sheep are carried from either of the temperate zones to 
the burning plains of the tropics, after a few years, material changes 
take place in their covering. The wool of the lambs, at first, grows 
similar to that in the temperate climates, but rather more slowly. 
When in a fit state for shearing, there is nothing remarkable about 
its quality, and, when shorn, it grows out again as with us; but, if 
the proper time for shearing be allowed to pass by, the wool becomes 
somewhat thicker, falls off in patches, and leaves underneath, a 
short, close, shining hair, exactly like that of the goat in the same 
climate, and wherever this hair once appears there is never any re- 
turn of wool. Numerous facts of a similar nature have also been 
observed in other animals: For instance, in the Cashmere goats 
which have been brought down from the mountains of Thibet to 
Kanour, in British India, where the mean annual temperature is but 
65° F,, the down, or undervest, of their wool, that grows in colder cli- 
mates directly under their fine, long, silky hair, wholly disappears 
the first year. 

In pursuing the subject still further, it may be stated, that the horned 
cattle originally taken to the Pampas, beyond Buenos Ayres, by the 
earliest Spanish settlers, have undergone a most singular modification 
of the bones of the head, consisting of a shortening of those of the nose 
together with the upper jaw. This race, or breed, called wiuata, exter- 
nally appear to hold a similar relation to other cattle as the bull-do 
does to other dogs, their foreheads being very short and broad, wit 
the nasal end turned up, and the upper lip much drawn back ; the lower 
jaw projects beyond the upper, and has a corresponding upward curve, 
in consequence of which the teeth are always exposed to view. From 
their very open and high-seated nostrils, short heads, and protuberant 
eyes, when standing or walking, they assume a most ludicrous, seli- 
confident air. It may further be remarked, that their hinder le 
are rather long, when compared with the foremost ones, which ah 
to their awkwardness, by bringing their heads near to the eround. 
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_ It is also a notable fact, a cattle reared for several generations 
on rich soils, as those in the West Riding in Yorkshire, in England, 
become very large and fat, and are distinguished by the shortness of 
their limbs, while, in drier or colder situations, their whole bulk is 
less, and their legs are more muscular and strong, which powerfully 
verifies the truth of the axiom in breeding that, “‘Good cattle are 
coincident with good soil,’”’ and are never found as a race on a bad 
one, as is manifested on the Isle of Skye, on the west coast of Scot- 
land, where the cows, when exposed to the rigors of winter are often 
reduced to mere skeletons in the spring, many of them not being able 
to rise from the ground without help, but recover as the season be- 
comes more favorable to the production of grass. Then they acquire 
new flesh, which is both tender and sweet. The fat and lean are not 
so much separated in them as in the beef reared further south, but 
are interlarded, as it were, which renders the meat very agreeable to 
the taste. 

In New Granada, and other inter-tropical countries, the cow also 
undergoes another remarkable physical change: she furnishes a sup- 
ply of milk no longer than the period her calf is running by her 
side; when it ceases to suck, the milk immediately dries up. This, 
doubtless, is owing in a great degree to the high temperature of her 
blood and the increased flow of perspiration, which are generally 
manifested in all cattle of the warmer portions of the torrid zone. 

In arriving at the more immediate object of this paper, I would offer a 
few observations on the character of some of the internal and exter- 
nal structures of the organs of animals, chiefly those of ruminants, in 
order to arrive at a knowledge of them as indications of their capaci- 
ty for fattening and reaching an early maturity. Let it first be stated 
that the chief utility of rumination, as applicable to all the animals 
in which it takes place, and the final purpose of this wonderfully 
complicated function in the animal economy, are still imperfectly 
known. Whatever may be our ignorance of its object or cause, it is 
certain that the nature of the food has a considerable influence in aug- 
menting or diminishing the necessity for the performance of that func- 
tion. Thus, dry food requires to be entirely subjected to a second mas- 
tication before it can pass into the third and fourth stomachs, whilea 
great portion of that which is moist and succulent, passes readily into 
those cavities on its first descent into the second stomach. It may 
here be remarked that in the young calf, and also in the lamb, we 
find the fourth stomach considerably the largest, being fully devel- 
oped, while the other three are but imperfectly so. This arises from 
the fact of the nutriment on which the young animal subsists (its 
mother’s milk) being in so matured a state as to require compara- 
tively but little exertion for the organs of digestion. The other three 
stomachs, therefore, are not required until the young ruminant begins 
to crop the crude herbage or to feed upon dry fodder or hay, when 
the digestive apparatus gradually becomes developed. ! 

When a calf or lamb commences feeding upon solid food, then it 
begins to ruminate; and, as the quantity of solid aliment is in- 
creased, so does the size of the first stomach increase until it attains its 
full dimensions. In the latter case, the first stomach has become 
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i ly larger than the other three cavities taken together. 

a tane modification of this organ to adjust itself to the altered 

condition of the animal is beautifully shown in the instance now 

under consideration, the nature of which will be easily understood by 

a reference to the accompanying diagrams, giving the exact relative 

proportions of the different cavities of the stomach to each other in 
the young calf, and in the adult cow. 


The four stomachs of a Calf, with their relative proportions.’ 


The letter a, denotes the first stomach, or paunch ; b, the second 
stomach, or honey-comb bag ; ¢, the third stomach, or many-plies ; 
J, the fourth stomach, or reed; e, a portion of the cesophagus, as 
connected with the first stomach ; /, 
intestines. 

A knowledge of the above-named facts has tau 
breeder that care must be taken to feed the calf a 
of its own dam, which, at the time of its birth, is of a peculiar cha- 
racter, and acts as a gentle purge, indispensable to its health at this 
critical period, but which would be hurtful at a later stage of its 
growth. In order to preserve its thriftiness and health, it should 
have an abundance of new milk, warm from the cow for the first two 
or three weeks, after which, it may be gradually trained to eat more 
substantial or solid aliment, alternately with new milk, sweet clover 
hay, Indian meal, or the best grass the farm can afford, until com- 
pletely weaned. If fed entirely upon milk, 


L Bh: : until the time of wean- 
ing, it is obvious that the fourth stomach of the calf would be un- 


ght the intelligent 
t first with the milk 


the pylorus, or opening into the 
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able to receive and perfectly digest the recently swallowed herbage or 
hay, without its having previously undergone the process of rumina- 
tion ; and that each of the other three stomachs would be quite as unpre- 
pared to perform its proper functions until the fourth had become sufli- 
ciently developed to perform its part. Hence, if a calf be suddenly 
changed from a diet consisting purely of milk to one wholly of grass 


The four stomachs of an adult Cow, with their relative proportions, 


or hay, a suspension of healthy functions must necessarily take place, 
which will ever after more or less affect its successful growth. While 
on this subject, it may be stated that there is a great diversity in the 
milk of cows, which is increased by many circumstances, such as her 
age. the condition she is in, the proximity or remoteness of the 
time of her calving, and, above all, the manner in which she 
ig fed. It frequently happens that, of cows, not only of the same 
breed, but even those which are the offspring of the same parents, 
fed on the same farm, and in the same manner, the one will yield 
more milk than the others. Cows too old or too young also give 
less milk than those of middle age. A lean cow never gives so much 
milk as one in good condition. Cows generally give more milk for a 
few weeks after they have calved than they do at any other time. 
The food with which they are fed has a powerful influence on the 
milking properties of all cows; and the mode in sph they an 
reared has a considerable effect on their capacity to ete 30 a 
cow reared on bad or indifferent pasture and scanty subsistence wi 
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never turn out so good a milker as one reared on pasturage which is 
sweet and rich. From these and other circumstances, it is not easy 
to determine the average quantity of milk given by a herd of cows. 

The health of an animal depends chiefly on the supply of nutri- 
ment which it receives being equal to the waste that is going on in its 
body. Healthy adults weigh as much at the end as at the beginning 
of the year; and this depends on their having had sufficient food to 
supply the waste which has been going on in the system. In young 
and growing animals, it is somewhat different. They require a larger 
supply of nourishment than there is waste, because their bodies are 
constantly increasing in size, which arises chiefly from the activity of 
their respiration and nutrition even from the moment of their birth. 
Milk, the food that nature supplies them with at this period, is well 
adapted to assist the functions of organic life, which are now more 
active than in adult&. Its chief ingredients are nitrogenized matter, 
(casein,) and phosphates, for developing the system, and carbonised 
materials (buttemand sugar) for supplying animal heat. The casein, 
or cheesy matter, is the nitrogenous principle, and affords nourish- 
ment to the muscular and other tissues; the phosphates principally 
are expended in the formation of. hair and bones, and are also neces- 
sary for the healthy functions of the body ; and the butter and sugar 
are the materials, which, by their combustion, supply heat to the 
body. Thus in milk, we have all that is necessary for the growth of 
the young animal, and it is the type and representative of all food ; 
for, unless an aliment contains the principles of milk, it is not fitted 
for the promotion of the health and perfect development of the body. 
And, besides, the stomachs of young animals are not adapted for ex- 
tracting the nitrogenous principles from food, and the casein of milk 
is supplied to them ready separated. In the young ruminant, as the 
calf, the first three stomachs, as before stated, into which the food of 
the adult animal enters before it is digested, are not used at all. 
The milk passes at once into the fourth stomach. Hence the neces- 
sity of weaning these animals gradually, in order that their stomachs 
may be fully able to prepare the raw food for digestion. A large 
quantity of the casein in milk is required for the rapid development 
of the body ; and the butter, a highly carbonised material, is required 
for supporting a large amount of animal heat. Consequently, it 
is a bad thing to feed calves on skim-milk, as both the butter and 
casein have been removed in the shape of cream. Earl Spencer, of 
England, who was very successful in weaning his calves, fed them 
first with new milk, and then with skim-milk and meal, the latter 
supplying the necessary nitrogen and nitrogenised materials. In 
feeding young animals, they should have good food, and there should 
be no stinting them as to quantity. 

In the growth of young animals, as well as the fattening of adult 
ones, it has been found by experience that all exposure to cold should 
be avoided as much as possible, as a low temperature diminishes the 
vitality of the system, and whatever decreases vitality gives a pre- 
ponderance to chemical action in the body, and injury of some kind 
or other will be the result. Exercise is also necessary for the rearing 
of young animals, although it should be avoided in fattening, In 
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order to develop a calf or a lamb, it should be allowed plenty of ex- 
ercise; but, in fattening, another object is to be gained. All motion 
consumes something in the body, which is the cause of the loss of so 
much material in the fattening of the animal. In a similar manner, 
exposure to cold is also an absolute loss. The primary cause of all 
this waste is the increased supply of oxygen to the lungs; for, what- 
ever increases this supply, tends to the waste of the body and the ne- 
cessity for a supply. Where much exercise is allowed to milch cows, 
the produce of butter is small, which arises from the oxygen con- 
suming the carbonaceous material that would otherwise be secreted 
in the milk in the form of butter or cream. With regard to the pas- 
tures which produce the most casein, or cheese, it has generally been 
found that they are poor. It has also been conjectured that the exer- 
cise which the cows take on poor pastures, in order to obtain their 
food, tends to increase the development of the casein in their milk. 
Furthermore, it has been observed that stall-fed cows yield much 
more butter and less cheese than those fed in pastures, or that are 
allowed to run at large when fed upon hay. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that the richness and flavor of milk depend much upon the na- 
ture of the food of the cow. 

In reference to the size and structure of the internal organs of ani- 
mals, as tending to their capacity for fattening or reaching an early 
maturity, it may be stated that large livers and lungs indicate a 
general coarseness of muscle and bone; and hence may be regarded 
as signs of incapacity for taking on fat. It is supposed by some that, 
all animals with large, broad, round chests fatten best, and that they 
have small lungs; but this is found not to be the case, for horses 
have narrow chests and large lungs. Southdown sheep have nar- 
rower chests than the Leicester breed, yet they have the largest lungs; 
but the Leicesters are known to fatten sooner. Again, it isa prevail- 
ing opinion among butchers that the fattest cattle have both small 
livers and lungs. This, it will be conceived, must be a necessary 
consequence, according to the principles just laid down. In all cases 
where there is the most oxygen taken into the system there is the 
greatest destruction of carbon, and consequently less carbonaceous 
material deposited in the form of fat. If two bullocks had the same 
quantity of food, and one of them had lungs of double the capacity 
of the other, that bullock would only appropriate half as much of 
his food in the formation of fat. Milk, containing much butyraceous 
matter, it is well known, is produced by cows with small lungs. The 
same holds good with regard to the liver; for, where there is a large 
liver there must of necessity be a large secretion of bile, and conse- 
quently a large destruction of carbonaceous matter. Thus, if two 
animals were to eat 100 pounds of food, and one were to secrete 60 
pounds of bile, and the other only 40 pounds, the food that was not 
formed into bile would be converted into fat; hence the gain on the 
animal with a small liver. F i 

With regard to external signs, small bones indicate a delicacy of 
constitution in an animal as well as smallness of liver and lungs, 
which shows a tendency to fatten rapidly ; while, in an animal with 
large ears, which are usually accompanied by a general coarseness 
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and largeness of bone and muscle, the reverse is the case. — The 
“mellow feel’’ of an animal depends on the rebounding of the cellu- 
lar tissue, in which is deposited the fat. Where there is much mel- 
lowness, it arises from the blood being easily pressed from one part of 
the cellular tissue to another, and indicates a susceptibility to fatten- 
ing. The chief reason why animals get more-rapidly fattened at the 
end of their feeding season is, that the fat accumulating in the abdo- 
men presses upon the diaphragm and abdominal muscles, thus pre- 
venting the more complete action of the lungs, and consequently the 
destruction of carbonaceous materials by the inhalation of oxygen. 
The fat also prevents the oxygen from being absorbed by the skin, 
and diminishes by its pressure the capacity of the liver, and thus also 
adds to the fattening process. ‘To similar causes may be ascribed the 
fact that fattened animals take on more flesh on their hindmost 
quarters than on those before. st 

The foregoing views accord in a singular manner with many well 
established facts connected with the rearing and fattening of stock ; 
but, as it is impossible in this short essay to treat of the subject in all 
its abstruse and interesting course of reasoning, it must necessarily be 
deferred. 


HORNED CATTLE. | 
THE POINTS BY WHICH LIVE CATTLE MAY BE JUDGED. 


Were an ox of fine symmetry and high condition placed befort a 
person not a judge of live stock, his opinion of its excellencies would 
be derived from a very limited view, and consequently from only a 
few of its qualities. He might observe and admire the beautiful out 
line of its figure, for that might strike the most casual observer. He 
might be pleased with the tint of its colors, the plumpness of its body 
and the smoothness and glossiness of its skin. He might be even 
delighted with the gentle and complacent expression of its counte- 
nance, All these properties he might judge of by the eye alone. On 
touching the animal with the hand, he could feel the softness of its 
body, occasioned by the fatness of the flesh. But no man, not a judge 
could rightly criticise the properties of an ox further. He could not 
possibly discover, without tuition, those properties which had chiefly 
conduced to produce the high condition in which he saw the ox. He 
would hardly believe that a judge could ascertain, merely by the eye 
froni its general aspect, whether the ox were in good or bad health— 
from the color of its skin, whether it were of a pure or cross breed— 
from the expression of its countenance, whether it were a quiet feeder 
—and from the nature of its flesh, whether it had arrived at maturity 
or not. The discoveries made by the hand of a judge might even 
stagger his belief. He could scarcely conceive that inet hand could 
feel a hidden property—the touch—which of all tests is the most 
surely indicative of fine quality of flesh, and of disposition to fatten 
It can feel whether that flesh is of the most valuable kind; and it 
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can foretell the probable abundance of fat in the interior of the carcass. 
In short, a judge alone can discriminate between the relative values 
of the different points, or appreciate the aggregate values of all the 
properties of an ox. The parts of the ox by which it is judged, let i 
be remembered, are called ‘‘ points.’’ 

- Thus it may be seen that a person even totally ignorant of catthe 
may judge of some of the most apparent properties, or points, of a fat 
ox; but wére a lean one placed before him, he would be quite at a 
loss what opinion to pass on its present, and far more of its future, 
condition. The outline of its figure would to him appear rugged and 
angular, and consequently coarse. To him the body would feel as a 
number of hard bones, covered with a tough skin and coarse hair. A 
judge, on the other hand, could at once discover the good or the bad 
points of a lean as well as of a fat ox; because the properties of the 
former are the same in kind, though not in degree, as those of. the 
latter; and, in accordance with the qualities of these points, he could 
anticipate the future condition of the lean ox, save and excepting the 
effects of accidents and disease. 

» But, it may be asked, if the qualifications of a judge of cattle may 
be so easily acquired as is here represented, how is it that the opin- 
ion of a judge is always held in deference, and is always referred to 
in cases of difference of opinion? This question admits of a very 
satisfactory answer: Errors in the judging of cattle arise not so fre- 
quently from not knowing the points to be judged of, as from judges 
attributing to one or more of their favorite points too great an 
influence over the future increasing condition of the ox; and as 
long as there are so many points to be considered, and as most of 
them may be partially altered by local cireumstances, a difference of 
opinion may exist among judges of lean stock. 

Now, what are those points of an ox, a thorough knowledge of 
which is so essential to constitute a perfect judge? Could they be 
described and illustrated with such precision as that they might be 
applied at once to every ox, in whatever condition he might be, a great 
advancement would be made towards establishing fixed rules for the 
right judging of all the domestic animals. Fortunately, nature has 
herself furnished rules for ascertaining points for judgment, a know- 
ledge of which can nevertheless be only acquired by careful observa- 
tion and long and constant practice. Au 

The first point to be ascertained in examining an 0X 1s the 
purity of its breed, whatever that breed may be, which may be ascer- 
tained from several marks. The color or colors of the skin of a pure 
breed of cattle, whatever those colors are, are always definite. The 
color of the bald skin on the nose, and around the eyes, is always 
definite, and without spots. This last is an essential point. When 
horns exist, they should be smooth, small, tapering, and sharp- 
pointed, long or short, according to the breed, and of a light color 
throughout in some breeds, and tipped with black in others. The 
shape of the horn, however, is a less essential point than the color. 

The second point to be ascertained in an ox 18 the form of its car- 
cass. It is found that the nearer the section of the frame of a fat ox, 
taken longitudinally vertical, transversely vertical, and horizontally, 
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approaches to the figure of a parallelogram, the greater quantity of 
flesh will it carry within the same measurement. That the carcass 
may fill up the parallelogram as well as its rounded form is capable 
of filling up a right-angled figure, it should possess the following 
configuration: The back should be straight from the top of the shou 
der to the tail. The tail should fall perpendicularly from the line of 
the back. The buttocks and ‘‘twist’’ should be well filled out. The 
brisket should project to a line dropped from the middle of the neck. 
The belly should be straight longitudinally, and round latterally, and 
filled at the flanks. The ribs should be round, and should project 
horizontally, and at right angles to the back. The ‘‘ hooks’”’ should 
be wide and flat; and the rump, from the tail to the hooks, should 
also be flat and well filled. The quarter from the aitch-bone to the 
hook should be long. The loin-bones should be long, broad and 
flat, and well filled; but the space between the hooks and the short- 
ribs should be rather short, and well arched over with a thickness of 
beef between the hooks. A long hollow from the hooks to the short- 
ribs indicates a weak constitution, and an indifferent thriver. From 
the loin to the shoulder-blade should be nearly of one breadth, and 
thence it should taper a little to the front of the shoulder. The neck- 
vein should be well filled forward, to complete the line from the ne¢k 
to the brisket. The covering on the shoulder-blade should be as full 
out as the buttocks. The middle ribs should be well-filled, to com- 
plete the line from the shoulders to the buttocks along the projection 
of the outside of the ribs. These constitute all the points which are 
essential to a fat ox, and which it is the business of the judge to know, 
and by which he must anticipate what the lean one, when fed, would 
realise. The remaining points are more applicable in judging of a 
lean than a fat ox. 

The first of the points in judging of alean ox is the nature ‘of 
the bone. A round, thick bone indicates both a slow feeder, and an 
inferior description of flesh. A flat bone, when seen on a side view 
and narrow, when viewed either from behind or before the animal, 
indicates the opposite properties of a round bone. The whole bones 
in the carcass should bear a small proportion in bulk and weight to 
the flesh, the bones being only required as a support to the flesh. 
The texture of the bone should be small-grained and hard. The 
bones of the head should be fine and clean, and only covered with 
skin and muscle, and not with lumps of fat and flesh, which always 
give a heavy-headed, dull appearance to an ox. The fore-arm and 
hock should also be clean and full of muscle, to endure travelling. 
Large joints indicate bad feeders. The neck of an ox should be 
contrary to that of the sheep, small from the back-of the head to the 
middle of the neck. The reason of the difference, in this respect 
between the ox and the sheep is, that the state of the neck of the ox 
has no effect on the strength of the spine. 

A full, clear and prominent eye is another point to be considered ; 
because it is a nice indication of good breeding. It is always attend. 
ant on fine bone. The expression of the eye is an excellent index of 
many properties in the ox. A dull, heavy eye certainly indicates a 
slow feeder. A rolling eye, showing much white, is expressive of a 
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restless, capricious disposition, which is incompatible with quiet feed- 
ing. A calm, complacent expression of eye and face is strongly in- 
dicative of a sweet and patient disposition, and, of course, kindly 
feeding. The eye is frequently a faithful index to the state of the 
health. A cheerful clear eye accompanies good health; a constantly 
dull one proves the probable existence of some internal lingerin 
disease. The dullness of eye, arising from the effect of interna 
disease, is, however, quite different in character from a natural or 
constitutional phlegmatic dullness. 

‘The state of the skin is the next point to be ascertained. The skin 
affords what is technically and emphatically called the ‘‘touch’’—a 


- eriterion second to none in judging of the feeding properties of an om 


The touch may be good or bad, fine or harsh, or, as it is often termed, 
hard or mellow. A thick, firm skin, which is generally covered with 
a thickset, hard, short hair, always touches hard, and indicates a bad 
feeder. A thin, meagre, papery skin, covered with thin silky hair, 
being the opposite of that just described, does not, however, afforda 
good touch. Such a skin is indicative of weakness of constitution, 
though of good feeding properties. A perfect touch will be found with 
a thick, loose skin, floating, as it were, on a layer of soft fat, yielding 
to the least pressure, and springing back towards the fingers like a 
piece of soft, thick chamois leather, and covered with thick, glossy, 
soft hair. Such a collection of hair looks rich and beautiful, and 
seems warm and comfortable to the animal. It is not unlike a bed 
of fine soft moss, and hence such a skin is frequently styled ‘‘mossy.’’ 
The sensation derived from feeling a fine touch is pleasurable, and 
even delightful, to an amateur of breeding. Along with it is gener 
ally associated a fine symmetrical form. A knowledge of touch can 
only be acquired by long practice; but, after it is once acquired, it is 
of itself a sufficient means of judging of the feeding qualities of the 
ox; because, when present, the properties of symmetrical form, fine 
bone, sweet disposition, and a purity of blood, are the general accom- 
paniments. These are the essential points of judging lean cattle; 
but there are other and important considerations which must claim 
the attention of the judge, in forming a thorough judgment of the ox. 

The proportion which the extremities bear to the body and to each 
other, is one of these considerations. The head of the ox should be 
small, and set on the neck as if it appeared to be easily carried by 
the animal. This consideration is of great importance in shewing 
cattle to advantage in the market. The face should be long from the 
eyes to the point of the nose. No face can be handsome without this 
feature. The skull should be broad across the eyes, and only con 
tract a little above them, but should taper considerably below them 
to the nose. The muzzle should be fine and small, and the nostrils 
capacious. The crown of the head should be flat. and strong, and 
the horns should protrude horizontally from both sides of it, though 
the direction of the growth from the middle to the tip varies in the 
different breeds. The ears should not be large, but should stand a little 
erect, and beso thin as to appear translucent when exposed to the 
gun. Theneck should be light, tapering from the front of the shoulder 
and neck-vein, with a gradual rise from the top of the shoulder to the 
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head. The length of the neck should be in proportion to the other 
parts of the animal; but this is a non-essential point, though an 
apparently short neck would be preferred to a long one, because it is 
generally well covered with the neck-vein.. A droop of the neck, 
from the top of the shoulder to the head, indicates a weakness of con- 
stitution, arising frequently from breeding too near akin. The legs 
below the knee should be rather short than long, and clean made. 
They should be placed where they apparently bear the weight of 
the body most easily, and should stand wide asunder. The tail 
should be rather thick than otherwise, as thickness indicates a strong 
spine and a good weigher. It should be provided with a large tuft. 
of long hair. 

The position of the flesh on the carcass is another great considera- 
tion in judging of the ox, the flesh on the different parts being of 
various qualities. Those parts called the ‘‘spare-rib,’’ ‘fore’? and 
‘‘middle ribs,’’ ‘‘loins,’’ and the rump or ‘‘hook-bone,’’ are of the 
finest quality, and are generally used for roasts and steaks. Conse- 
quently, the ox which carries the largest quantity of beef on these 
points is the most valuable. Flesh of fine quality is actually of a 
finer texture in the fibre than coarse flesh. It also contains fat in 
the tissue between the fibres. This arrangement of the fat and lean 
gives a richness and delicacy to the flesh. The other parts, though 
not all of the same quality, are used for salting and making soups, 
and do not command so high a price as the parts just described. 

A full twist lining the division between the hams, called the 
“closing, ’’ with a thick layer of fat, a thick flank, and a full neck- 
vein, are generally indicative of tallow in the interior of the carcass ; 
but it frequently happens that all these symptoms of laying on intes 
nal fat fail. The disposition to lay on internal fat altogether depends 
on the nature of the individual constitution; for it is often observed. 
that those animals which exhibit great fattening points on the 
exterior do not fill with internal fat so well as others which want 
these points. On the contrary, thin-made oxen, with flat ribs, and 
large bellies, very frequently produce large quantities of internal fat. 

The first part which shows the fat in a feeding ox, is the point or 
top of the rump, which, in high-bred animals, is a prominent point; 
sometimes it protrudes too much, as the mass of fat laid on these is 
out of proportion to the lean, and therefore useless to the consumer, 
This is the part which frequently misleads inexperienced judges in the 
true fatness of the ox, because fat may be felt on this part when it ig 
very deficient on most of the other points. 

The parts, on the other hand, which are generally the last in being 
covered with flesh, are the point of the shoulder joint, and the top of 
the shoulder. If these parts are, therefore, felt to be well covered. 
the other and better parts of the animal may be considered ‘< ripe. 3 
Ripeness of condition, however, can only be rightly ascertained by 
handling, for there is a great difference between the apparent and 
real fatness of an ox. The flesh of an apparently fat ox to the eye 
may, on being handled by a judge, feel loose and flabby ; buta truly 
fat ox always feels ‘‘hard fat.’”? With such, the butcher is seldom 
deceived, while loose handlers give no assurance of killing well. 
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It is proper, in judging of the weight of a fat ox, to view his gait 
while walking towards you, which, if he has been well fed, will be 
accompanied with a heavy rolling tread on the ground. In this way, 
a judge can at once come very near to its weight. 

The application of all these rules and considerations to the judging 
of lean stock, constitutes the chief difficulty to the judge. An ox 
in high condition, in so far as its condition alone is under considera- 
tion, can be judged of, as we have seen, by any one; and sometimes 
the fatness may be so great as obviously to deform the symmetry to 
any observer. The superiority of a judge to others, in these cases, 
consists in estimating the weight, observing the purity of the blood, 
and valuing the points of the animal. But in judging of a lean ox, 
its future condition and symmetry must be foreseen. These rules, if 
studied practically, will enable an inquiring observer to foresee these 
points ; and, in judging between a number of valuable points, it 
should be remembered that purity of breeding will always insure 
aptitude to fatten, which, in its turn, will insure the largest remu- 
neration for the food consumed. DilFPBe 


DEVON CATTLE. 


Tr “Devon,”’ or rather ‘‘ North Devon’’ cattle, chiefly produced 
in the county from which they take their name, are of great an- 
tiquity, and have been celebrated and justly admired for centuries, 
for their pleasing color, elegant form, gentle temper, active gait, and 
other good qualities, which fit them beyond all other breeds for the 
cart or the plough, if not for the excellence of their milk and flesh, 
Their color is generally a light red, but varying a little, either darker 
or more yellow, seldom having any white, except about the udder of 
the cow, or the belly of the bull, which is little seen, or, perhaps, a 
few white hairs towards the extremity of the tail. On the whole, 
there is scarcely any breed so rich and mellow in its touch, so silky 
and fine in its soft, long hair; added to which, it has a greater propor- 
tion of weight in the most valuable joints, consuming at the same 
time less food in its production. — 

It is to the grazier, then, that this breed is more especially valua- 
ble, as few if any others will rival them in disposition to fatten. and 
in the quality of the flesh, Generally speaking, the cows are inferior 
to many others for the purposes of the dairy, but not as respects the 
quality of the milk; for they yield more than an average proportion 
af cream and butter, both of which in Devonshire are proverbially 
known. Some farmers, however, have found them to yield even a 
large produce of milk, so that in this particular much may depend 
on the choice of pasturage, or the manner in which they are kept. The 
general average of the dairies is one pound of butter a day for each 
cow, during the summer months, or as long as they are well fed. 
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This breed will bear transferring to inferior soils, as well as to 
colder and more exposed situations, without suffering in the slightest 
degree. Thus upon the bleak coast of Norfolk, and upon light and 
inferior pastures, they are found to thrive remarkably well, and to 
sustain their flesh upon very indifferent keeping. hey 

For working purposes, the Devons are unequalled, and no descrip- 


tion of cattle can be compared with them, either for quickness of — 


steps or endurance of ‘‘pluck.’’ There is almost as much difference 
in working between these oxen and those of other breeds, as there is 
in a light, cleanly, active cart-horse, and the heavy, hairy-legged 
sluggish dray. In Devonshire, they are usually put to labor at from 
two to three years old, according as they are wanted, and worked 
until they are five or six years of age, when they are quickly fattened 
for the butcher. Four young and two old bullocks are required to 
plough an acre a day upon heavy land, but on light soils they will 
do more. In Norfolk, these oxen are also extensively used at the 
plough, one pair being employed in the forenoon from six till eleven 
o’clock, and another pair from one till six in the evening. In this 
manner, they will generally plough upon turnip soil, one acre and a 
half ina day. It is no uncommon thing, however, for a three year 
old bullock to work in a plough alone, and if well kept, he will per- 
form without difficulty all through the spring. But when the 
weather becomes warm he will suffer very much if worked longer 
than five or six hours at a time. In hoeing ridged turnips or man- 
gold wurzel, with a single plough, or horse-hoe, two steady bullocks, 
one at a time, will walk over five acres in a day; but to do this, they 
must work about eleven hours in a day instead of ten. After a little 
practice, they are preferred to horses, as they are easily managed 
and turn at the ends without trouble, scarcely injuring a single root. 

For feeding purposes, the Devons possess every qualification to 
fatten, being celebrated for the fineness of their flesh and the lightness 
af their offal; and, although they do not attain go great a weight as 
some other breeds, they will fatten at a very early age. ‘They may 
be made quite fit for the butcher when twenty-seven or thirty months 
ald, and will weigh at that age from 560 to 700 pounds. If kept 
until three years old, or a little longer, they may easily be made to 
weigh from 700 to 840 pounds. : 

The period at which the working Devons are fattened greatly 
varies, A favorite old bull is frequently worked too long, and it 
then requires both additional time and quantity of food; but, gener- 
ally speaking, a certain number are fed off each year, and fresh ones 
are broken in to supply their places. These old oxen, when well fed, 
attain a good weight, frequently weighing from 1,120 to 1,260 pounds. 
In this case, however, they are immense consumers, and will devour 
daily, when first put to turnips, 5 or 6 bushels, besides other food. 

For certain districts, the Devons must be considered most valuable 
animals, being hardy‘and easily kept upon the most scanty herbage 
on poor soils. Their rich milk and fine quality of flesh, combined 
with their unrivalled working qualities, are becoming more apprecir 
ated than formerly, and they are increasing in importance both in 
Europe and in this country, amongst the other breeds. 
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: CHARACTERISTICS, OR POINTS, OF THE DEVON. 
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~The North Devon bull has a bold countenance, indented forehead, 
clear, full and prominent eyes, surrounded by an orange-colored ring; 
his head is square, with a light cream-colored muzzle, or nose; his 
horns are moderately strong, a little turned up at their tips, and of a 
wavy color; his back is straight from the hip-bone to the insertion 
of the tail; his hind quarter is full and round quite down to the 
hough, with the thigh full of muscles, and a deep, rich flank; his 
shoulder is also deep and strong from the withers to the chest, and thick 
through the breast behind the elbow; his fore-arm and knee are thick 
and strong, with the bone small and short under the knee; his flank 
is well down the body, which is rather straight underneath. 

The cow has a neat, sharp head, with graceful, upturned horns, a 
very full, clear eye, encircled with an orange-colored ring, and she is 
of the same color within the ears; the muzzle, or nose, is narrow, and 
of pale cream color; her frame is long and straight, symmetrical in 
shape, with good prominent hips and full springing ribs; her hind- 
quarter is long and full; her shoulder round, slanting and full, and 
she is deep from the top of the plate-bone to the breast-point; her 
fore-arm thick down to the knee-bone, and thin and short below the 
knee; her abdomen is straight along the under-side; her flank is low 
down near the hough; she is usually small when compared with the 
bull. 

he North Devon working ox has a large, long, straight and sym- 
metrical frame, with a clean, sharp-looking head, clear, prominent 
eye, encircled by an orange-colored ring, a cream-colored nose, and 
long, waxy, upturned horns, which are fine at the points; his shoul- 
der is slanting and well placed; his neck is lean and thin at the 
breast-point; his ribs are rounded and’ spring out; his hip is high 
and long from the hip-bone to the insertion of the tail, and nearly 
as high as the line of the back; hind-quarter round and full, quite 
to the hough, with great substance and bone; fore-arm, thick and 
large above, but small below the knee, with a good, expansive solid 
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THE CATTLE OF RUSSIA. 


The rearing of domestic animals in Russia forms an important part 
of its agriculture, properly so called, and goes hand in hand with the 
réising of grain. If the one branch of husbandry declines, the other 
suffers ; and their prosperity greatly depends on a good distribution 
of productive soil; or, in other words, on a due proportion of pas- 
tyres, meadows, and arable lands. The length and severity oi their 
winters, which abridge the season of pasturage; the frequent droughts, 
which render the hay harvests less abundant ; and the want of other 
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kinds of prepared fodder, which in many countries supply the inade- 
quacy of the natural pasturage—all of which circumstances, when 
combined, place their husbandry in an exceptional position, and re- 
quire a larger extent of meadow land than 1s elsewhere necessary to 
place the rearing of cattle in a normal relation to the culture of the 
soil. But in Russia, it has been found that this branch of rural in- 
dustry is not always in proportion to the advanced state of the culture 
of the soil. In many of those provinces, where the number of cattle 
and horses raised is large, their quality is very inferior. ‘They are 
small in size and meagre in the production of milk and flesh. It is 
only in districts where cultivation is considerably advanced that the 
two branches, agriculture proper and the rearing of domestic animals, 
are rationally combined, and progress at an equal pace. In a large 
proportion of the steppes, (a region corresponding to our prairies, and 
embracing nearly a fifth of the total area of European Russia,) where 
cattle and horses remain at pasture the whole year round, a black 
humus prevails, and the soil is hence so fertile as to demand no other 
manure, and its culture is often so easy that the surface scarcely re- 
quires even to be scratched by the plough. The dung of the animals 
goes to waste, or, In some parts, is consumed as fuel. In other sec- 
tions of the country, however, there are such vast differences—as, 
between North and South—between the regions of the steppes and 
the provinces of the centre—between the latter and the governments 
of the West—that we cannot consider their systems of rural economy 
under one point of view, nor apply to them in a general manner the 
principles derived from the experience of other countries. 

In the greater part of those districts where there are few meadows, 
and the culture of artificial provender is neglected, it is usual to leave 
the animals upon open pasture until the cold becomes excessive and 
the ground is covered with snow, when it is often necessary to feed 
them upon straw. In the steppes, where meadows and good pastur- 
age abound, the rearing of these animals is left to the care of Provi- 
dence. For the want of building timber, it is impossible to house 
them in winter, except in the vicinity of rivers, where sheds of cane 
are constructed for the purpose. In other districts, they put stacks 
of hay around the spot where the cattle are fed, which afford some 
protection against the frosts and drift. It is evident, then, that, under 
such rude husbandry as this, improvements in feeding or breeding, 
and sanatory precautions against epizootic diseases, are alike out of the 
question. . 

The unsatisfactory condition in which this important branch of 
rural economy is found in some parts of Russia has long attracted the 
attention of the government, and several inquests have been made 
with the view of ascertaining in those localities the causes of this state 
of things and devising a remedy. These causes may be summed up 
as follows: Degeneration, resulting from want of care in the selec- 
tion of breeds ; in some provinces a deficiency of good herbage ; fre- 
quent murrains and other epidemic diseases, which, of themselves, are 
the result of bad nourishment, or of the state of abandonment in 
which the animals are left during the winter; the want of good vete- 
Flnary surgeons; and, finally, the small profit that can be derived.in 


\ 
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some districts from cattle rearing, in consequence of a want of a mar- 
_ ket for meat, milk, butter, or cheese. 
. The products of the dairy in Russia are not very considerable, but 
might become important as articles of commerce, if more care were 
observed in their preparation, and they were made to keep better and 
_to be more conformable to the taste of foreign consumers. ‘There are 
“many districts, it is true, where local circumstances are unfavorable 
to cheese-making ; but there are also many others where the sole 
-impediment consists in carelessness. Of this, no better proof need be 
sought than the fact that several proprietors, who have bestowed on 
the dairy the attention it deserves, have been perfectly successful. 
Among other cases, an instance is cited of a gentleman of Wologda, 
who brought Swiss dairy people to conduct the manufacture of cheese 
upon his estate, and now derives an annual income from that source 
of $3,750 to $4,500. In the Baltic provinces and in Finland, as well 
as in some other districts, the manufacture of cheese has for some time 
past been progressing well. It is also found that, among the pro- 
vision dealers of St. Petersburg and Moscow, imitations of foreign 
cheese of different sorts are sold, which, though inferior, resemble it 
sufficiently to be put off under the names of ‘‘ Gruyére’’ and ‘‘ Duke 
of Gloucester ’’ cheese. 

The preparation of salted butter is less dependent than that of 
cheese upon local circumstances. Requiring only care and cleanli- 
ness, it might anywhere succeed to some extent ; and yet but little of 
it is produced. vit 

The annual amount of tallow exported from Russia is estimated at 
13,746,480,000 pounds, and an equal quantity, including mutton tal- 
low, is presumed to be used for home consumption in the manufacture 
of soap, stearine, candles, &. 

The most remarkable races of cattle in Russia may be enumerated 
as follows : ; ‘ , , 

The ‘‘ Ukraine,’’ Wallach, or Podolian; Little Russia ; Donian; 
and the Black Sea breeds. All these denominations are local; but the 
original character, which nearly resembles that of the Hungarian race 
of cattle, has been preserved. They are distinguished for their 
strength, adaptation for field labor, and facility of taking on flesh and 
fat. The latter singularity consists in the fat not growing so much 
on the outside, but penetrating the flesh itself, rendering it juicy and 
more delicate, especially when the beeves have been fed in the rich 
prairies of the Caucasian line. It is for this reason that butchers in 
large towns give preference to this beef over that of the other cattle. 


~The cows, however, yield but little milk. This breed is to be found 


from Podolia to the Ural, but the finest type is found at Karlowka, 
in the government of Poltawa. It is also met with in some places in 
the province of Ekathérinoslaw, near the river Samara, and further 
eer in the provinces of Little Russia, but of not so fine appear- 
ance, from the want of good keeping. _ i 

The ‘‘Kalmik’’ breed is intermediate between the Ukraine and 
Russian races. Itis of small size and fine flesh, and is able to endure 
any change of climate. All the year round, such cattle can live on 
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the steppes, and during winter subsist on grass, which they obtain 
from under the snow, except when, after rain has fallen and the snow 
is frozen, they cannot break through the ice, and are deprived of food. 
In many districts of country on the Don, the inhabitants prefer 
this race to the Ukraine, though they are less valuable for the pur- 
poses of the dairy and for labor. ) 
_ The ‘‘Russian’’ race, properly so called, has no peculiar charac- 
teristics, as its original type is not easily to be distinguished. In 
general; the cattle of this race are ill-shaped, diminutive in size, and 
not well reared. They are found in the middle, northern and west- 
tern provinces, where they are kept for their milk. In the province 
of Wologda, and in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, this race is im- 
proving from better management. 

To the above races may be added the ‘‘Lithuanian’’ breed, which 
is small, but strongly built, giving an abundance of milk. 

Among the foreign races introduced into Russia is the ‘‘Cholmo- 
gory’’ breed, of Dutch origin, distinguished by its fine form and good 
milking qualities. It is found pure only in the districts from which 
it takes its name, in the government of Archangel. The heavy 
bodies of the oxen render them unfit for labor. In general, the cows 
require good keeping and great care, so that the expenses of their 
support are rather excessive, which must be redeemed out of the pro- 
ceeds of their milk. 

The ‘‘Foigtland’’ race, introduced into some districts of the Bal- 
tic provinces, is remarkable for its medium size and fine appearance, 
The cows content themselves with a rather common food, and give 
plenty of milk. The oxen are well adapted for work. 

The ‘‘Frisland’’ race begins to be multiplied among the Menonite 
settlers of Molotchan. The cows produce a fair yield of milk. 

The Tyrolese, Scotch and English breeds have been introduced 
and acclimatised in the provinees of the Baltic. The Swiss breed is 
extensively diffused, as is also the Tyrolese, in the kingdom of Poland. 

A cross between the Cholmogory and the indigenous breeds is also 
found in some districts of the government of Archangel, as well as 
those of Wologda, Kalouga, Twer, Kostroma, J aroslaw, and in the 
districts near the capitals. 

The crossing of foreign races with each other, especially of the 
English, Tyrolese and Swiss breeds, has often been attempted, but 
seldom with success. As a general rule, cattle of foreign origin do 
not acclimatise well in Russia, except in the districts where the herb- 
age is good. These breeds require more care and better food. and 
_ likewise yield more readily to epidemics, than those long accustomed 

to the country. The Dutch and Tyrolese breeds-appear to have suc- 
ceeded best ; but the English cattle seem to be least adapted to the 
Russian climate as well as to its food. 

The divisions of Russia in Europe, with the number of cattle* the 
quantity of arable land, the quantity of meadow land. and the popu- 
lation of each, together with the quantity of arable and meadow land 
to each inhabitant, in 1851, are indicated in the adjoining table. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCH. 


Statement of D. L. R. Burr, of Centre, Cherokee county, Alabama. 
Our beef cattle generally run in the “‘range,’’ until a month or so 
before killing. They are then fed at a cost of about $3 a head per 


month. 
The market value of beef is on an average, 34 cents a pound. 


Statement of T. L. Hart, of West Cornwall, Intchfield county, Con- 


necticut. 


Formerly, cattle were kept here through the winter with very little 
protection except a crooked rail fence ; but, at present, very few good 
farmers build a barn without a cellar in which all their animals are 
stabled at night and in stormy weather. There is much economy in 
this, both in the amount of fodder they consume, and in the better 
condition of the entire herd in the spring. 

We have among our cattle a breed which have been kept on the 


same farms for at least one hundred years. They have not only been 
crossed with the other old breeds of this section, but with the Devons. 


and Short-horns, and still retain most of the peculiar characteristics 
of the originals. Our best cattle, however, are crosses between the 
common breeds and the Devons. 


Statement of D. Barnzs, of Middletown, Middlesex county, Connecticut. 


Cows are in high estimation with us, as milk and butter always 


command high prices, and find a ready market. 
Good milch cows are worth from $40 to $100 each. 


Statement of Guorcz P. Norris, of New Castle, New Castle county 
Delaware. : 


Most of the cattle of this county are of the common breed. Some 
attention has been paid to the introduction of Devons, which, how- 
ever, are not much in favor. A considerable portion of our beeveg 
which are purchased from the Western drovers, are stall-fed and 
will compare favorably with those from any section of the Union 

Good cows are scarce, and $60 is not an unusual price for a good 
milker of the common grade. 


Statement of C. W. Bazsrrt, of Metamora, Woodford county, Illinois. 


The farmers in this section are making considerable effort to im- 
ve their cattle by crossing with the Durhams and other popular 
reeds. 
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In rearing calves, I would recommend that, for the first two weeks 
after birth, they be allowed all the new milk they want, and then 
taught to eat corn-meal. If a box or trough be provided, shel- 
tered from the rain, to which they can have free access, and it be 
kept constantly filled with meal occasionally mixed with a little 
salt, with two quarts of new milk, twice a day for each calf for some 
four months, with a good pasture for them to run in, they will yield 
the farmer more profit in the end than if managed in any other way. 

A likely bullock, or steer, of common stock, three years old, is worth 
$25. A good cow with a young calf is valued at something more. 
Beef is bringing $4 50 per hundred. 


Statement of AumxXaNDER Huron, near Connersville, Fayette county, 
Indiana. 


-Next to swine, cattle in this section are the most profitable stock 
to raise. It is somewhat difficult to estimate the cost of rearing them 
as they are turned out to pasture in summer and fed during the win- 
ter on various kinds of fodder. Each animal is expected to thrive 
upon an acre of good grass. After the first year, the total cost of 
rearing may be estimated at $20, leaving a net profit of $15 a head 
at three years old. Those who stall-feed of course expend more in 
the rearing, and receive a larger return. When grain is fed to them 
until they are about four years old, the profits are nearly equal to 
those of hogs. 

Large numbers of Short-horned cattle have been introduced into 
this county from Kentucky, and are much preferred by the butchers 
to the old breeds. 

The value of a bullock, at one year old, may be estimated at $8; at 
two years old, at $20; and at three years old, at $35. The cost of 
transportation to New York, per head, by railroad, by the way of But- 
falo, is $14. The cost of driving to Cincinnati is $2 a head. 


Statement of Bensamin F'. Opetn, of Plum Spring, Delaware county, 
Lowa. 


The cattle of this county are mostly of the common breed. The 
cost of raising until three years old, is about $20, at which age steers 
are worth from $25 to $50, and heifers from $20 to $30 each. Oxen 

‘are worth from Ve to $150 a pair; calves from $8 to $15 each. 


Statement of L. EB. Dupuy, of Shelbyville, Shelby county, Kentucky. 


The best cattle we have in this region are the imported Durhame 
and their crosses. The cross upon our indigenous stock improves 
the latter fifty per cent. The value of a good calf, at weaning time, 
is about $10. The increase in value is $10 or $15 ayear. The cost 
of keeping is from $5 to $10 per annum. 
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Statement of Samonn J. FLercner, near Winchester, Clark county, 


Missourt. 


Stock, in general, in this county, are very badly treated, being fed 
merely on straw and late-cut prairie grass, with no cover to shelter 
them during the inclement season. I consider a cross from the Dur- 
ham breed the best, being fine milkers, good workers, and profitable | 


foy4he butcher. .A promising bull calf from the “ Clay’’ stock, at six 
months old, is worth about $35, while one of the common breeds is 
valued at only $5 or $6. 


For seven or eight months in the year, our luxuriantly rich prairie — 
grass furnishes such excellent pasturage, that I have sold steers to— 
the butchers, giving 650 pounds of prime beef at three years old. — 


Prairie grass, when cut early and salted, also makes excellent hay. — 


Statement of J. W. Jonus, of Knob Noster, Johnson county, Missouri. 


Cattle, in this county, are raised with a considerable profit. The 


Durham breed, crossed with our common cows, is preferred to any 
other, which is worth about as much at three years old as the com- 
mon breed is at four. 

The price of a bullock at one year old is about $9; at two years 
old, $15; at three years old, $20; and at four years old, about $25. 


Statement of W. B. Grpvines, of Middle Grove, Monroe county, 
Missouri. a 


The cattle raisers of our county have turned their attention for the 
last few years to the improvement of the breed. They have brought 
a great number of Short-horns from Kentucky, and a few from Ohio. 
Hither pure-blooded or mixed animals are diffused throughout this 
section of the State. They are considered superior to any other breed, 
notwithstanding they require richer and higher feeding than our 
common stock. When crossed with our ordinary cows, the progeny 
serves excellently well for labor, milk or flesh. ; 

Stock cattle one year old are worth $12; at two years old, from $16 
to $20; at three years old, from $25 to 30; at four years old, from $35 
to $40. Milch cows are worth from $20 to $30 each, and $18 


when farrow or dry. Beef at home is worth from $5 25 to $5 50. per. 


hundred. 


Statement of D. R. Stituman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county, New 
York. 


There are no pure-bred cattle in this section, although there are 
some high grades of Short-horns which materially improve the old 
breeds for beef without detriment to their milking qualities. Calves 
are usually weaned when two or three months old, when they are 
turned out to grass. The first winter, they are fed with hay and a 


F aes 
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little meal or roots. The second and third winter they are kept mainly 
on straw, and the autumn following are sold directly from the pas- 
ture, as the fattening of cattle here for the butcher is not extensively 
practised. 

The cost of raising a bullock to three years old is about $7 a year, 
at which age he will bring from $25 to $40. The cost of transporta- 
tion to New York, by railroad, when there are more than one, is 
$13 17 each. 


Statement of GrrsHom Wisorn, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


Our old race of cattle is nearly extinct. In color they were black, 
prindled, or speckled; they had hollow backs, cat hams, and lopped 
horns. There were among them, however, many noble specimens of 
working oxen, bullocks, and milch cows. Our present cattle consist 
of crosses of the old race with the Devons, Durhams, and Herefords. 
They are still improving, running more and more into the Durham, 
Ne the reason that this breed for beef and milk is held in the highest 

avor. 

Milch cows are high, selling from $30 to $50 a head. A good pair 
of working oxen will bring from $125 to $160 a pair, The price of fat 
cattle is governed by the New York market, to which they are sent 
by railroad, at about $4 each. 


Statement of Josupn Hanus, Joraam 8. Houmes, Joun A. Hows, OLIVER 
Gruen, Jr., and A. F. Dickinson, Committee of the Farmers’ Clnb 
Bedford, Westchester county, New York. 


The rearing of horned cattle has not been followed heretofore to 
much extent in this section, our supplies having been obtained almost 
entirely from other parts of the country. But, in consequence of the 
increased value of late, it is now receiving more attention. A good 
demand has always existed with us for veal calves for New York 
market, so much so, that a fat calf from four to eight weeks old 
would sell for as much as it would at a year old, treated in the ordi- 
nary way, say from $10 to $15. Indeed, the demand has been so 
creat, for a few years past, that buyers are in search of them ata 
much younger age, at prices from $1 to $4a head. A common price 
has been from 4 to 6 cents a pound, live weight. 

The kind of stock now most profitable for us to raise is COWS, as 
they are in great demand for milk dairies for the supply of the New 
York market. The cost of raising will average at one year old about 
12, valued also at $12; at two years, $20, valued at $25; and at 
three years old, $30, and valued at $30 or $45 each. The cost of 
transportation to New York by railroad is about $1 50 a head. 

We find the Devons to be the best stock for labor, or their cross 
~ with other breeds. 
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Statement of EK. Marcuam, of Pittsfield, Lorain county, Ohio. — 


There is. great improvement being made in crossing blooded stock 
on our common cattle in this county. There has been kept, quite a 
number of Devons, Durhams, and Herefords for breeding, and re- 
cently the Ayrshires have been introduced. 

The Devons or their cross on our best common cows make fine oxen, 


of good size, active and tractable, of a beautiful red color, which com-. 


mand high prices. Steers are raised to three years old, without much 
grain, for $20 or $25 a head. They bring, when trained to the yoke, 
from $80 to $125 a pair. | 

The cows, when crossed, are fine for the dairy; and by many are 
thought to excel for this purpose. They certainly make and carry 
the most flesh when fed on grass, of any cattle raised here; and [ 
think, when fattened for the butcher, they will make as good or a 
better return for the expenses incurred on them. 


Statement of Joun Youne, Jr., of Forest Grove, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Neat cattle are raised to a considerable extent in this county, and 
there is a decided improvement in our stock. The Short-horns, 
Ayrshires, and Alderneys are considered the best for dairy pur- 
poses. Some fine stock is produced by crossing these with the 
common cattle. Good milch cows this season range from $25 to $50 
each. A large majority of the cattle raised in this county are of the 
common stock, small in size, and without any particular recommend- 
ing qualities. 

The cost of raising to the age of three years is about $15. They 
were all milkers when two years old; and, besides furnishing. our 
family (twelve in number) with abundance of cream, they yielded last 
year 925 pounds of butter, of which we sold 690 pounds at 25 cents 
per pound, amounting to $172 50, or an average of $28 75 to each 
cow. The surplus milk keeps eight hogs in good condition. The 
butter and milk used for home purposes fully compensates for the 
cost of their keeping. 


Statement of James McK. Snoperass, of Mifflin, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Our stock of cattle is varied. We have the Durham, Ayrshire, and 
common cattle, with different crosses from each. The cost of raising a 
heifer till three years old will average $15, and the price at that age 
is from $15 to $25. Cows at present sell high. Good milkers are 
worth from $35 to $45. Many of our farmers think that a given 
quantity of food will produce more meat when fed to half-bloods, or 
the first cross between the Durham and our common stock, than 
when fed to full-bloods. Our Pittsburg market takes all the cattle 
raised in this part of the State, and a large number are also brought 
from Northern and Eastern Ohio, and elsewhere, to supply the demand. 
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Statement of C. Sntvety, of Penn Township, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


- Very considerable attention has been given to the improvement of 
cattle. Various breeds have been introduced, among them the Dur- 
ham, Hereford, Devon, Alderney, &c. The Short-horns are held in 
high estimation, both for their beef and milking qualities. This is 
the breed most generally sought after. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


- Besides the common cattle of this county, there are crosses between 
them and the Durhams and Devons, those of the former being 
considered the best for beef and milk. They are generally fed in 
winter on corn, fodder, and hay. 
Butchers pay from $2 to $3 each for calves, four weeks old, and 
from $12 to $25 for cows. Beef sells for from 4 to 8 cents a pound ; 
tallow, from 10 to 14 cents, 


Statement of Ricuarp Lecuner, of Stouchburg, Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The value of neat cattle here at the age of three years is from $20 
to $25 each. Good dairy cows command from $25 to $40 each, being 
worth from $5 to $10 more in the spring than in the fall. 


Statement of Apert Hoopss, of West Chester, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 


- Cattle are raised to a considerable extent in this county. We have 
good animals of all the different improved breeds, each of which has 
its advocates, and each its peculiar excellencies. The Durhams are 
best for beef; the Devons for work, and the Alderneys for butter. 
It is hard to find an animal which does not contain blood of some of 


the improved breeds. 


Statement of J. 8. Gors, of Tippecanoe, Fayette county, Pennsylvania. 


the cattle of this county were the most deplorable looking 
but a new era has dawned, some beautiful De- 
Still, the large and symmetrical Dur- 
ham is the first on the list. It is the best milker and the best beef, 
and grows to an enormous size. It costs about $6 to keep a calf the 
first year, $8 the second, $10 the third, and $11 the fourth, making 
$35. Formerly they were worth at that age from $12 to $25. Many 
of the farmers resorted to having them grazed in the mountains, 


Formerly, 
specimens ever seen , 
vons having been introduced. 
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where it cost but $1 a summer, during which they lost several head; the 
cattle were wintered on straw, and some died before spring. But the 
farmers were satisfied that they cost only $1 a head at the mountains; 
and the straw had no other value. Our Durham cattle command 
about $50 a head at two and three years old. thes 


~ 


Statement of Joun B. Brusn, of Sheakleyville, Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania. 


The cost of raising cattle till three years old is $15, which is about 
the price of good ones at that age. Good cows bring from $20 to $25 
in the spring, and from $12 to $15 in the fall. There are men here 
from the North engaged in the business of breaking steers. Their 
plan is to build a pen 3 or 4 rods square, of rails. A pair of 
animals are put in here, and coaxed around quietly for a time, when 
a bow is hung over their necks, and the same gentle means con- 
tinued to induce them to walk side by side. When well reconciled 
to this, they are brought together, and the yoke is then applied. 
A short whip is now used with judgment, and not with severity, the 
effort being to teach instead of forcing them. The steers soon under- 
stand that they are not to be killed, and yield unresistingly. Three 
or four-year old animals trained in this manner for six days are suffi- 
ciently well broken, provided they are for some time afterward con- 
tinued at work under a careful driver. 


Statement of Cartes Fostur, of Jasper, Marion county, Tennessee. 


The Cumberland mountain, at its summit, presents a beautifully 
rolling table country, about 40 miles across, at this point, watered 
with innumerable branches, the heads of the valley streams of this 
region. The climate is unsurpassed in America, As a grazing re- 
gion, I know of none equal to it. Indeed, thousands of cattle and 
hogs are fattened on the range (which 1s inexhaustible) every year; 
and, as a general thing, the temperature and other circumstances are 
such that cattle can be wintered without being fed. I make this state- 
ment advisedly, and from positive experience. 


Statement of Joun Brooks, of Sherman, Grayson county, Texas. — 


The cost of rearing neat cattle till three years old is about $1 50 
per head. This is for the attention given to them, as we do not feed 
them at any season. Some do not even salt them. The price at three 
years old is from $12 to $15. The value of good dairy cows in the 
spring is from $15 to $20. Our cattle are not troublesome to break 
some working from the first day. They are generally broken in the 
prairie teams in the spring. 
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Statement of Rosmrt W. Baytor, of Wood End, near Charlestown, 
; Jeffersow county, Virginia. 


The raising of cattle is not so profitable as that of horses. A calf 
will require quite as much attention and about the same amount of 
feed to rear it as a colt, but will not command in this market, when 
it is three years old more, than $40 or $50. 

. The cost of transporting a bullock to Baltimore on foot is $1 25; 
by railroad, about $6. 

We have some of the half-bred “Kaisi” or “Damascus” cattle, raised 
from the original pair brought to this country by Lieut. Lynch, in 
1848, and subsequently presented to this State by Hon. John Y. Ma- 
son, then Secretary of the Navy. These animals surpass any others 
for the yoke I have ever seen. They are of fine size, almost as fleet 
as horses, perfectly docile and tractable, and haul heavy loads in 
the hottest weather without lolling like our common cattle. Their 
gait is quick and brisk, and they will make their trips to market and 
back as soon asa horse. J am not sufficiently experienced to speak 
knowingly of the milking qualities of the cows. They have been 
represented as great milkers in their Eastern home. 

We have also imported the Ayrshire, Durham, and Devon, each 
of which has its peculiar advantages. 


Statement of James E. Kunpatu, of Poplar Grove, Kanawha county, 
Virginia. 


I am of the opinion that our ‘‘scrub’’ breed suits our mountain 
range the best. The cost of raising cattle is about $3 a year. They 
sell from $18 to $20 at four years old. Steers, when broken, are worth 
from $80 to $100 a pair. Mules are raised with as little expense as 
steers, and are worth from $100 to $150 a head at three years old. 


DAIRIES. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


' Statement of D. L. BR. Burt, of Centre, Cherokee county, Alabama. 


There is very little more butter made here, than serves for home 
consumption, though it can be produced in the summer season for 
about 2 cents a pound. We have a very fine ‘‘range’’ for cattle, and 
the cost of keeping them during the summer 1s inconsiderable. But- 
ter is worth in our country markets from 9 to 10 cents a pound. 
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Statement of James 8. Warts, of San Gabriel, Los Angelos county, 
California. 


- The dairy business is profitable in this State. I have been more or 
less engaged in it for the last four years. The first two years, the 
average, price of butter was $1 a pound, and it is now selling for half 
that price. From ten cows, I have sold as high as $300 worth a 
month, after having supplied a family of six persons, and allowed 
the calves from a half to a quarter of the milk from each cow. I 
came to this State in 1849, and since that time have been engaged in 
raising stock, the most of which is of the Spanish or Mexican breed. 
They do not give so large a quantity of milk on an average, as the 
cows east of the mountains; but their milk is richer, and will mak 
more butter than a like quantity from the latter. ws 

Our process of making butter is to set the milk in pans until the 
cream rises; then skim, and churn every other day, and wash the but- 
ter in cold water until no milk is left to color it; then salt it with an 
ounce to the pound, and the next day wash it over again, when it is 
in a condition to be packed down and taken to market. . 

I think butter would average here 75 cents per pound during t 
year. Good, gentle, Mexican cows, with young calves, are worth 
from $40 to $50 each. 


Statement of D. Barnes, of Middletown, Middlesex county, Connecticut. 


Cows are in high estimation with us as milk and butter always 
command high prices, and find a ready market. 
Good milch cows are worth from $40 to $100 each. 


Statement of Guorau P. Norris, of New Castle, New Castle county, 
Delaware. 


Considerable attention is given to the dairy in this county, the but- 
ter being unequalled. At present, it is worth 35 cents in the Wil- 
mington market, and will probably average 25 cents a pound. 


Statement of C. W. Bazsrrr, of Metamora, Woodford county, Iinois. - 


The greater portion of our farmers make more or less butter for 
sale, and a few are engaged in cheese-making. 

Butter has been sold the present season from 10 to 20 cents a pound; 
cheese at 10 cents. ¢ 


Statement of D. BR. Stiuuman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county 
‘ New York. 2 

The dairy business is a prominent interest in this section. Butter 
can be made for about 10 cents a pound, and sells from 124 to 25 
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cents. Cheese can be manufactured for 5 cents, and sells from 6 to 8 
cents a pound. The use of the whey and sour milk for making pork 
increases the profit considerably beyond the above estimate. 

The cost of transportation of butter to New York, by railroad, is 60 
cents and that of cheese 44 cents per 100 pounds. 


— 


Statement of Gursnom Winorn, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


_ Farmers in this region usually keep from five to ten good milch cows, 
in order that they may make their butter and cheese for home con- 
sumption, besides some to sell. ; 

Butter is worth from 16 to 25 cents a pound, and cheese about half 
that price. J have a neighbor who keeps from two hundred to three 
hundred cows and sends his milk 22 miles, by railroad, to Rochester, 
where it sells from 10 to 20 cents a gallon. 


Statement of Josepu Hares, Joruam S. Horus, Joun A. Hows, OLIver 
“Green, Jr., and A. F. Dicxrnson, being that portion of their report 
relating to dairies, to the Katonah Farmers’ Olub, Westchester county, 
New York. 


One of the principal products in this county is milk, which finds a 
ready sale in the city of New York, at an average price of (3 cents a 
quart, after deducting three-fourths of a cent for transportation. Our 
manner of taking care of milk and putting it up for market is briefly 
described as follows:—Vessels, called ‘‘cans,’”’ or “‘kettles,’’ used for 
conveying it to the city, are made of tin, commonly containing 40 
quarts each. They are cylindrical in shape, 2 feet in height in- 
cluding the cover, and 13 inches in diameter, strengthened with four 
iron hoops about 14 inches wide, covered with tin, with two conve- 
nient handles placed about 18 inches above the bottom. Immediately 
after filling the cans with milk, directly from the cow, they are 
placed in the water of a spring, where they are kept from 12 to 24 
hours before sending to market; and this, too, even, in the hottest 
weather. It is a fact worthy of notice, that milk treated in this man- 
ner, generally arrives in better condition than when sent immediately 
after being cooled. The covers of the cans should remain off or open 
until the milk is thoroughly cooled, and it is benefitted by an occa- 
sional stirring. Closing the cans tightly after some 10 or 12 hours’ 
cooling, is believed by many to be a good practice in hot weather. 
A strong or unpleasant flavor in the milk is thought to be sometimes 
occasioned by closing the cans too soon. 

We find for winter that early-made hay is much the best for the 
production of milk; and, in addition to this, almost any kind of nutri- 
tious food which keeps up a good or rather improving condition of the 
cow is the best. ; 

Butter is manufactured here to some extent, the average price the 
past season being about 24 cents a pound, 
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Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 
Milch cows sell in this section from $12 to $20 each, according 


“to quality. The average price of butter is about 15 cents a pound. 
Cheese is but little made, and sells from 9 to 125 cents a pound. 


Statement of Ricuarp Lecnyor, of Stouchburg, Berks county, 
Pennsylvania. 


This branch of husbandry is not pursued here to any great extent, 
as it requires too much land for the pasturage and forage of the cows; 
or, in other words, it appears not to be adapted to this wheat-growing 


country. I think, however, it might be made a profitable business 


if properly attended to. 


A good cow will produce 200 pounds of butter per annum; and as 


high as 11} pounds have been churned from the milk of a cow ina 
week. The average price of butter is 17 cents a pound. 


Statement of Aubert Hoorus, of West Chester, Chester county, — 
Pennsylvania. 


For the dairy in this county, there are good cows of all the improved 
breeds, but I believe that our best stock is yet to be found among 
our common cows. 

A good cow will make from 200 to 300 pounds of butter in a year, 
worth from 30 to 35 cents a pound. My dairy of six cows has ave- 
raged 230 pounds of butter a year. 


Statement of Joun B. Brusu, of Sheakleyville, Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania. 3 


There are but few who have large dairies in this county, Hvery 
farmer keeps more or less cows and makes some butter. A few 
make some fine cheese. ‘The price of butter this year is 124 cents a 
pound, and ehcese sells for 7 cents. 


tee 


os 
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HORSES, ASSES, AND MULES. 
THE HORSES OF FRANCE. 


_ The “Atlas statistique de la production des chevaux’’ gives some 
interesting details respecting the method of the administration for 
obtaining the most correct information with regard to the number 
and quality of the various races of horses to be found in France, 
The society, or administration, for the breeding of horses, has 
divided that country into twenty-seven districts, or circonscriptions, 
which comprise two breeding establishments, twenty-four depots for 


stallions, and one for army horses. 


In order to arrive at an exact estimate of the equine statistics, per- 
sons especially chosen for the purpose were employed in 1850 to visit 
every stable, village, and canton in each arrondissement and departe- 
ment. The result of this census of horses is shown in the annexed 
table. It comprises correct statistics of eighty-six departements, 
from three of which, the Seine, Seine-et-Oise, and Corsica, the admin- 
istration was unable at the time of publication to obtain the results, 
and had therefore to use the census for 1840 :— 


Table of the equine statistics of France. 


Horses four years old|Mares four years old|Colts three years old Total 
and above. and above. and below. : 
DEPARTEMENTS. 
1840, 1850. 1840. 1850. 1840. 1850. 1840. 1850. 

6,837 6, 004 715.252 9, 220 2,688 2,817) 16,777] 18, 041 
38,750] 36,271 32,986] 35,819] 11,099} 10,403) 82,815} 82, 493 
5,489 5,120 3,378 5,213 1,554 2,438] 10,421) = 12,771 
2,147 4,660 2,698 2,408 TAL 1,061 5,586 8,129 
1,532 2,512 2,158 774 599 731 4,289 4,017 
3,853 3,075 2, 360 2,854 427 173 6,640 6,102 
24,338] 21,726] 21,899/ 23,392) 10,686] 14,691} 56,923), 59, 809 
2,983 2,609 5,694 4,77 1,662 2,510} 10,339 9,897 
17,055] 14,733} 15,528} 17,385 3,856 8,143} 36,439} 40,261 
8,878 7, 286 9,451 9, 305 1,514 4,102} 19,843] 20,693 
AVeyron........+000. 2,764 3,451 5,995 5,250 1,005 1,111 9,764 9,812 
Bouches-du-Rhone..| 16,094} 11,525 7,729 7,436 999 577| 24,822) 19,538 
Calvados...........| 18,415] 19,612]. 33,763) 40,514 7,994] 21,740} 60,172} 81,866 
UN AD es sts sess 2,049 1,233 8, 161 6, 783 1,322 1,509} 11,532 9, 525 
Charente..........0. 8,051 7,035 10,438] 12,733 1,272 1,558]  19,761| 21,326 
Charente-Inférieure. 10, 637 8, 383 17,209 22.918 3,522 6, 924 31, 368 38, 225 
Giicusee ec fice +i 13,783; 11,355] 13,134) 12, 487 5,868 7,745| 32,785] 31,587 
COREE TE oe ooecie ve 5,838 4,034 2,664 3,431 528 938 9, 030 8,403 
Cédte-d’Or ......+-.- 24,676 20,91] 21,121 22,171 6,964 7, 256 52,761 50,338 


Cétes-du-Nord......| 22,431) 21,860} 51,075] 43,383) 16,432} 31,211/ 89,938) 96, 45 
2,387 2,705 2,745 3,503 1,046 1,531 6,178 7,739 


Creuse....... a aemieals 5 70° 
Dordogne....+s+0++ 8, 046 9, 966 5,941 1, 429 651 934, 14,638] 12,329 
POI ai, cioeiziewian ete 7,783 7, 059 8,197; 10,672 3, 583 7,133] 19,563] 24,864 
Drém@y......-+-+0++ 7,262 7,515 3,129 3,674 746 1,014) © 11,137] 12,203 
MULGORE vsisceaties e's 36,369 31,980} 11,202 9, 48 3,580 7,644} 51,151] 49, 110 

6,640} 10,739 1,866 2.478] 36,792] 37,163 


Eure-et-Loir........] 28,286] 23,886 
22,383] 23,329] 105,630] 97,284 


Winistevelsic.cc.0c0| 32,645] 26,843) 50,502} «47,112 
GUY Si sieencsss 6, 734 6,690 3,421 3,571 386 470} 10,541] 10,731 
Garronne (Haute-).. 4,783 5, 750 9,480] 10,201 1,882 3,280/ 16,145] 19,231 
HSPN ors dlslisils See 5,495 4,329) 10,425] 10,013 2, 853 3,857, 18,773} 18,199 
Givondercecncces «|, 15,408|-2 1-18, 590 7,643 7,073 2,296 4,173; 25,277| 29,836 
erultee cae dee sens 4,556 4,642 2,871 3,226 292 525 7, 720 8, 393 
Ille-et-Vilaine <-.-..| 38,491) 30,043] 18,472] 17,286 5,470|  17,025| 62,43: 64,354 
9) 


Indies ser ssseseseo0)! ~ 11,560 9,572 7,200 9,265 3, 427 3,629] 22,187 
Indre-et-Loire.......| 20,963] 14,906 5,909} 13, 106 980 2,896] 27,852} 30,908 
Ware) cece lets, 051, 14,066)" 12,714) © 13,483 2,282 3,783, 30,961] 31,282 

9 7,499 2, 766 3,610] 19%)06] 19,225 


Jura... 1} 92461; 8116] 6,79 | 
iiss] iy pip) Reel bl SR) ES a) ig 
ir-et-Cher. 16,869 16,956] 9,512 » 436 P 16 
re oe ; ; ° : ; 42119 9,391] 13,088 


ne 6.742 52851; 2,09, 3,118 533 
Laue (Hand ; : : 1,583) 1,719 10,581) 9, 988 


Laire (Haute-) 


oe 
seeeee 
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Table of the edie statistics of France—Continued. 


Horses four years old|Mares four years old|Colts ae years old} | Total 
and above. and above. - 
DEPARTEMENTS. 

i 1840, 1850. 1840, 1850, 
Loire-Inférieure .... 18, 880 12, 823 16,201 15, 252 
LOiret ....60 cece eee 21,897 20,135 5, 728 5,030 
ThOLg. « 5.00, -)sininieisjerioes 3, 81] 2,544 2, 695 4, 373 
Lot-et- Garonne . 7, 337 5,081 5,223 7,317 
Ldabren messiah oe 2,186 2,112 3,623 3,073 
Maine-et-Loire..... 17, 152 14, 437 19, 355 26, 165 
Manche .....eweees 22, 828 45, 303 56, 380 34, 378 
Marne,....ss.eseeee 32,584 33,503 17. 770 18, 466 
Marne (Haute-).... 19, 957 22, 674 or 123 20, 965 
Mayemne..........+ 14, 858: 12, 088 25, 126 32, 592 
Meurthe.. 37, 837 28,228 22,090 28, 166 
Meuse... 31, 948 29,790 21,156 22, 937 
Morbihan 19,354 16, 638 17, 909 16,636 
Moselle..... jsaeecef* (33,415): 28,357)" 019) 587)  , 23,761 
Niévre.......,e000 6,614 7,878 6, 967 5, 908 
Nords......cce0 cose 35, 122) 33, 193 33,077 43,161 
Oise... sslaleinoseles 35,771 38,345 15, 050 13,70] 
Orne teness secre ct 17,185| 12,620] 27,637} 26, 300 
Pas-de-Calais .. 20,543 11,621 45, 976 55, 160 
Puy-de-Déme 7,290 6, 028 4, 892 5, 866 
Pyrénées (Basses-). 7,489 5,394 14,775 17,182 
Pyrénées (Hautes-). 3,580 1,988 8, 885 8,511 
Pyrénées- Orientales 3, 633 4,012 3, 863 3, 815 
Rhin (Bas-) ....+-5- 26, 123 20,528 17,472 20, 483 
Rhin (Haut-). oe 13, 918 13,210 7,391 10, 060 
RhOne 00.006 wens 7,846 6, 768 1, 467 1,915 
Sadne (Haute-).... 11,968 9, 580 8, 066 8,602 
Saéne-et-Loire..... 8,649 5,974 10,165 6, 606 
Sarthe... .ce vse Br 15,217 18, 907 33, 083 30, 273 
Seine-Inférieure.... 29, 262 26,077 49,219 52,988 
Seine-et-Marne. 33, 726 33, 663 5,198 4, 826 
Sévres ee 5, 904 2,863 23, 133 27,328 
Somme. 27,586 25, 008 37,453 42,170 
"THE Dsccio' siesealteaniaye 2,677 2, 252 6, 327 7,004 
Tarn-et-Garonne.... 2,915 2, 430 4,685 5, 480 
MGI iaeeas visi es sicris's 6,903 6, 102 3, 356 3, 857 
Vaucluses. o..0 2002: 3, 806 4 047 2,805 3046 
Vendée... 4,551 3, 585 18, 997 18,624 
Vienne 7,463 4,045] 18,401) 20,388 
Vienne (Haute-).... 3, 593 4,465 4,502 5, 985 
Vosges...... Moke aus 20,516] 16,735) 15,321 16, 457 
VIGNE yieate es b.deta sve 15, 670 19, 427 10, 248 12, 004 

Lotateenenins vas vas 1,197,812| 1,091,734] 1,168,145] 1,232,772 554,426 87 
Corse seeepr eres eee 6, 332] No. returns 5,681| No returns "16! e009 ee 575, 289 
Seine vee... 21,240] for 1850, 15,003) for 1850. 

Seine-et- Oise vis. 46, 246 5, 402 
Wotalces sites 6 eeeee| 1,271,630 1,194, 231 2,818, 496 


If we take the two columns for 1840 and 1850, which contain the 
census of eighty-three departements, we obtain the following result: 


Difference | Difference 


Census of | Census of af 
in favor of|in favor of Diminu, 


CATEGORY. 


Increa, é 
1840. 1850. an 3 tion, | . 
Horses of four ; 
yearsandabove. 1,197,812} 1,091,734 106,078]......c3beeeoce| SeOG DLs Chilean mmamerannte 
Mares of four years ; 
and above.......| 1,168,145] 1,232,7'72|....cceevsees 64,627]... ...s00000206| 5.03 pr. Ct. 
Colts of three years Liye hein # E 
and under........ 347, 505 BBA,A26}..ecscsccevsees 206,921. ii aetescaees DO Pe ct. 
Total.s...csse.| 2,713,462) 2,878,932) 106,078] 271,548 
See 
Difference in favor of 1850.........ss0008 165,470 {| 6.1 pr. ct. 
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It will be observed that the census of 1850 reveals the fact of the 
diminution of the number of horses of four years old and above, and 
the increase of mares and colts. It is to be expected, however, that 


the horse, being more exclusively employed in labor and more ex- 


posed, should perish more readily than the mare; but it must also 
be concluded, from the great increase of colts, that more general at- 
tention has been directed of late years to reproduction. 

The table below shows the statistics of the horses of France as de- 
termined by the administration from 1831 to 1850, inclusive:— 


Number of 


‘ Number of 
establish- | tallions. | five years. 


Average of a of Average of |Average of |Average of 
five years. | stallions. | five years. 


ments. covered. 
kl i a | OL | es ee et thee Lirs, ale 
1831 21 959 | 31,939 33.30 
1832 21 909 30,685 33.76 
1833 23 975 944.40 32,269 30,322 33.10 sain 
1834 23 959 29,489 30.75 
1835 23 920 27,226 29.59 
1836 23, 835 27,124 32.48 
“1837 23 838 25,852 30.85 
1838 | 23 835 855.00} 29,338 29,586 35.14 34.27 
1839 23 878 33,364 38.00 
1840 23 889 31,252 35.15 
1841 23 869 31,718 36.50 
1842 23 919 37,561 40.87 
1843 23 985 9917.60 41,958 42,440 42.60 42.54 
1844 23 1,070 49,906 46.64 
1845 23 1,145 51,057 44.59 
1846 25 1,162 BY, 785 49.73 
1847 25 1,186 59,651 50.30 
1848 25 1,252| + 1,226.80 56,101 58,819 44.81 47.94 
1849 25 1,255 58,689 46.76 
1850 26 1,269 61,869 48.75 


| 


The above figures demonstrate with sufficient clearness the progress 
and utility of these establishments. The advantages they afford, in 
improving the breeds generally, as well as in giving increased value 
to the animals in an economical point of view, are already appreciated 
py the French, and naturally lead to the suggestion of adopting @ 
similar system in the United States for the improvement of the horses 


- of our army, as well as for other purposes. If a depot fer stallions 


d breeds were established by the government in each State 
tory of the Union for public use, free of charge, incalculable 
benefits would doubtless accrue to the country, and in less than ten 
years, the improvement and increased value of the horses would be 
Paecse Kins herein referred to, each district, or circonscription, 1p 
France, has its particular map, on which are indicated the chief places 
for race-courses, and the principal breeding stations of every arron- 
dissement and departement in its territory. It also contains beautiful 
lithographic sketches and portraits of the prominent races of horses 
actually shown as at work, as well as an account of the equine sta- 
tistics, and the character of the breeds of each district, an we 
ment which is exceedingly ingenious, and greatly facilitates the 
appreciation and understanding of the subject. D. J.B. 

3 
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THE HORSES OF RUSSIA. 


As fm back as the historical accounts of Russia extend, the rearing 
of horses seems to have always formed a notable branch of the na- 
tional industry. The warlike and nomadic habits of the ancient pop- 
ulation; the increasing demands for the supply of the numerous 
cavalry and artillery of a large army; the immense distances, requir- 
ing a large amount of animal labor, as well for the conveyance 0. 


produce and merchandize as for locomotion, all combined, have stim-— 


ulated the development of this branch of rural economy, favored as 
it is over a large portion of the empire by the great extent of good 
pasture lands. Accordingly the Russians possess excellent horses for 
all uses. as 

The introduction of a regular and rational system of horse-breed- 
ing in Russia, however, dates only from the reign of Peter the Great, 
who opened a new era for this branch of industry. He caused the 
steppes in the vicinity of Woronéje to be supplied with Dutch stallions, 
to which the famous ‘‘Bitioughine’’ draft horses owe their origin; 
while Prince Menschikoff established at Bronitsi, and on the Pakhra, 
no less celebrated studs, which furnished horses for the service even 
of the Czar. Under the reign of the Empress Anna Joannovna, the 
Duke de Biron, by the acquisition of first-class animals, selected 
from every European breed, powerfully contributed to the develop- 
ment of the hippic establishments of the crown; while the fashion of 
keeping splendid sets of carriage horses, which was maintained 
through 


rise, towards the end of the last century, to the studs of Counts Orloff, 
Razoumovsky, Goudovitch, and Koutouzoff. These, from the small- 
ness of their number, could of course exercise but little influence on 
the rearing of horses in general. Still, by introducing into Russia 
the Mecklenberg, Danish and Dutch breeds, they contributed to the 
production of coach horses of a superior quality, distinguished by 
their frame and strength, and by the beauty of their shape, although 
the type has unfortunately since been lost. 
At the beginning of the present century, the exigencies of war 
giving rise to an exclusive demand for cavalry horses—the abolition 
of the old massive vehicles, which were replaced by the more modern 
equipages then tised in the rest of Hurope—and especially the formi- 
dable competition of the crown establishments—all these circum- 
stances combined had an unfavorable effect wpon the studs of indi- 
viduals, and caused their rapid decline, the maintenance of only a 
few of them being continued. About the time of the restoration of 
peace in Europe, in 1815, however, a hippic society was founded 
at Moscow, which undoubtedly gave rise to a new and vivifying im- 
pulse to the rearing of horses in Russia, It gained from the outset 
the patronage of the government and the attention of the public, by 
the institution of horse races, which prominently brought into notice 
the eminent qualities of the trotters. The brilliant “success of the 
rst experiment had for its immediate result an augmentation of the 


out the reigns of the Empress Catharine II., and the Emperor | 
Paul I., induced individuals to form similar establishments, and gave . 


oy 
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number of private studs, of which the greater part were employed in 
the production of the horses that appeared at the Moscow races. The 
government on its part, did not fail to second the useful efforts of the 
society by putting at its disposal annual prizes, which it justly con- 
sidered the best and most suitable stimulants for the improvement 
of the breeds, These races, in the opinion of breeders, have acquired 
the reputation of an infallible criterion to guide them in the selection 
of good animals. 

Such are the most important historical data in regard to the rear- 
ing of the equine race in Russia; and when we consider the very 
favorable conditions for its development presented by the natural 
richness of the country, and the encouragement held out for it by the 
government, it must be obvious that its ulterior progress must depend 
entirely upon the judgment with which it is pursued. 

The influence of these wise and beneficial measures will become 
more and more manifest in proportion as the public agents acquire 
more experience and aptitude, and the people learn to appreciate the 
advantages to be derived from them. The improvement of the breeds, 
among the agricultural population, is undoubtedly a great desider- 
tum, and the establishment of rural depdts for breeding is a means to 
this end, of which the experience of other countries has already de- 
monstrated the appropriateness. 

The Imperial studs at present are seven in number, namely, two in 
the government of Worenéje, four in that of Kharkow, and one in 
that of Nijni-Nowgorod. Being destined to raise stallions for differ- 
ent services, they have been arranged accordingly, and each of them 
has a type peculiar to itself: The ‘‘T'schesmenka’’ stud is a nursery 
of pure-blooded horses, and is divided into two sections, one devoted 
to English races, and the other to Arabian, the ‘‘Khrénovoié’’ stud 
is composed of three departments, saddle horses of the old Orloff breed 
uncrossed, saddle horses, and cross-breeds, including the ‘‘ Rostopts- 
chine’ breed, and trotters; the ‘‘Derkhoul’”’ stud, for large-framed 
cuirassier horses; the ‘‘Streletz’’ stud, for light cavalry; the ‘*Novo- 
alexandroff’’ stud, for carriage horses of large frame; the ‘‘Linareff”’ 
stud for draft horses of medium size; and the ‘‘Pochinki’” stud for 
heavy draft-horses of large size, and the ordinary farm horses of the 
country. | 

The rural horse depots, or private studs, are twenty-four in number 
and serve twenty-nine governments. In 1850, they comprised 1,440 
stallions, which, in that year covered 25,189 mares, being an average 
ef 17 or 18 for each stallion. ; 

- Among the agricultural horses of Russia, two classes are to be dis- 
tinguished: The first, the ‘“common’”’ or indigenous breed, which 
possesses every proper quality, both as to strength and energy of tem- 

erament; but, although it leaves nothing to be wished for in either 
of these respects, it is unfortunately at the present day, subject to 
degeneracy, in consequence of precocious copulations between animals 
only two or three years of age, and the other, or ‘‘improved’’ breed, 
has shown, in numerous instances, the advantages of crossing it with 


trotters. 
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The greatest number of horses is to be found in the provinces of 
Orenburg and Perm, where most of the inhabitants, who are of the 
Tartar race, have a particular inclination for horse-breeding; in the 


country of the Don Cossacks, where horsemanship is an indispensable — 
part of the daily avocations of the people; and in the provinces of 
Middle Russia, which require a great number of horses to carry on 


their extensive trade. f 

The following are the several varieties of Russian horses :— 

“The <‘ Mountain race, descended from Arabian stock. 

The ‘‘Krimean,’’ also from the Arabian, which keep a round pace 
across the steepest mountain paths. 

The ‘‘Don’’ horse is light and quick. 

The ‘‘Boshkir’’ and ‘‘Kirghis.”’ Se 

The “‘Kalmik’’ horse, very strong, patient, and accustomed te 
graze during winter. It is bony, large-headed and stubborn. All 
of the preceding are adapted or used for the saddle. ‘ 

The ‘‘Viatka’’ horse, found in the province of the same name, 


though small, is best suited for the purposes of husbandry and post 


service, being capable of carrying heavy loads. In many places, it is 
mistaken for the “‘“Obvan’’ race; but Obvan horses belong to the 
province of Perm. : 

The true Obvan horse is of good proportions, commonly fourteen 
hands high, er varying but half a hand above or below this mark, 
fine looking, quick in its motions and untiring, quiet and docile. Its 
color varies from sorrel to chestnut or russet, and sometimes, though 
rarely, to bay or black. On account of its strength, it is well adapted 
for agricultural labor and for carrying merchandise. 

The ‘‘Bitioughine’’ horse of the district of Boeroff, in the province 
of Woronéje, originated from crossing the common horse of the coun- 
try with a higher breed, chiefly that of Count Orloff Tchesmenski. 
Its chief characteristics are medium size, large but not fleshy head, 
with small, bright eyes, short neck, broad chest, round, slender back, 
strong and steep rump, large and stout leg-bones, flat hoofs, feet 
covered with thick hair, and long main and tail. These horses are 
very intelligent and quiet, regular in their draft, and able to endure 
much fatigue. They are less used for the saddle than as post horses. 
They can run from 30 to 50 miles without resting, upon a good steppe 
road. They easily draw a load of 1,800 pounds or more. They are 
rather long-lived, and subsist without shelter in winter, and on indif- 
ferent fare. 

The ‘‘Kazan’’ horse, remarkable for its long mane, is a cross be- 
tween the Viatka and Bashkir breeds. bi 

There is also the ‘‘ Metsensk’’ horse, from Metsen, in the province 
of Archangel, quite small in size, but strong. It is satisfied with 
very coarse food, even with moss, never tasting oats, which do not 
ripen in that region. 

The divisions of Russia in Europe, with the number of horses, the 
rural and urban population, the population per square mile, the 
aumber of horses per square mile, and the number of horses to 
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o- hundred inhabitants, in 1851, are indicated in the following 
ble :— ‘ ; 


Bhs Table of equine statistics of Russia. 


ares, 


PROVINCES AND GOv- Rural and | Population | Number of | Number of 


ERNMENTS OF RUSSIA — pane of urban per square | horses per |horses per 100 
IN EUROPE. population. mile. square mile. | inhabitants. 
37,000 252,000 15 
87,400 207,000 42 
89,950 $02,000 10 
110,200 530,000 ai 
372,640 798,000 AT 
102,560 994,000 10 
89,380 302,000 13 
Pe iednt-» 1,554,000 a: 
NG TOADO tesacesecareseeo-3 78,290 870,000 9 
JATOSIAW........c0eseceeee 288,950 961,000 30 
Kalougad. ss. s00s.sneese 334,670 976,000 34 
TORVIANAD ccsinclenasiae~enoes+0 389,610 {,390,000 28 
Kharkow..........:000++ 191,750] 1,184,000 16 
FERETHOD ee. ceccrvesclecess 300,500 919,000 33 
Loe ae. 120,000{ 1,701,000 7 
Kostroma...... See 309,790 1,047,000 30 
i 739,960 | 1,728,000 43 
211,350 935,000 23 
142,650 836,000 17 
117,620 980,000 12 
Mohilew..:.......ece0ce0 395, 280 835,000 AT 
MOSCOW..........cseeeeee 307,700| 1,526,000 20 
Nijni-Nowgorod........ 266,780 1,175,000 23 
Nowgorod............++ 208,720 890,000 23 
(iiereta crt. $. .5.......3.. 49,510 278,500 18 
Oe N rages setcs ole « ofosis wiaein se 551,820 1,408,000 39 
OTENDOTE, .-.-000> -.neese 1,913,800] 2,130,000 90 
POWZBie sce cccsereccens secs 331,330 1,066,000 ol 
St. Petersburg......... ; 93,800 1,145,000 8 
Eade sae Nr cs acuaceeees t 697,990 1,879,000 37 
i rn ee 100,470} 1,596,000 6 
Poland! esos eek 513,000 4,852,000 11 
Palit yusteestsesascsesssee- 159,585 | 1,665,000 10 
i ae 114,790 673,000 | * 17 
TMI OTE -Sagnteasistenee---- 565,670} 1,372,000 41 
SaPOtOW ..-.cesccsnececeee 871,230 1,861,000 47 
Simabirsk ........:000000+ 863,340} 1,203,000 "2 
Smolensk ...........+++++ 484,730] 1,084,000 45 
Stayropol ............+++ 252,190} 1,004,000 25 
TaMDOW...--..s0c0eeeeee 643,060! 1,685,000 38 
Tauride..........++ seisleoes 156,990 665,000 24 
TEGUEN csicccccncsnnerenyscee 452,940 1,115,000 Al 
Tschernigow........-+- : 356,630 1,392,000 26 
BEET erik a cdesccs 499,530 1,411,000 35 
Wiathka, .....0csceees ieseat 494,910 1,929,000 26 
Miata cyca.naechene 30° “ 185,070 819,000 23 
WeCU slots ceesieeccecss 170,460 733,000 23 
Wladimir...........5:++ 298,890 | 1,171,000 26 
Wolhyniia,....0....ss00+ 282,630 1,495,000 19 
Wologda........ ee 193,090 866,000 22 
WOrondje....segeereeeers 552,130 1,669,000 33 
Total......-.--- | 17,092,335 | 61,658,500 
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The reader will be struck in perusing the preceding table with the 
great variety of numerical relations between the extent of area, rela-_ 


tive population, and number of horses. It will be perceived that the — 


provinces situated almost entirely alike in regard to the density of — 
their population differ essentially in the number of these animals. - 
Thus, for instance, the relative population of Toula and Podolia are 
nearly the same; but the former contains 41 horses to 100 inhabitants, 
and the latter only 6. Again, in the government of Koursk the 
population is denser than in that of Poltawa, and yet the relative 
number of horses in the former is 43, and in the latter only 10 to 100 
inhabitants. No explanation can be found for this seeming anomaly. 
D.C Fs Bar. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of James Wiit1aMs, of Bolivar, Jackson county Alabama. 


Mules of the best quality can be raised in this county at a cost of 
$95 until three years old. They are then worth from $60 to $100 per 
head.. Horses require a little more cost and care in raising. All 
breeds and bloods do well. Very little expense or attention has been 
paid to the importation of stock of any kind. In horses or mules, 
the more the crossing the better, if it be with imported blood. . _ 


Statement of Guornas P. Norris, of Newcastle, Newcastle county, 
Delaware. é4 


Few horses are raised in this county; but through the li lity of 
the Messrs. Reybold, several fine stallions of the ** Morgan’ Deaths 
been introduced. A good farm horse will command $150. ale 

Mules are used here in teams, but as yet, very little on the farm. We 
are beginning to appreciate them, however, and I have no doubt that 
in a few years they will come into general use. | 


Statement of Wiairam W. Woonzrwen, of Paw Paw Grove Lee 
county, Lllinois. aes 


The raising of horses is considered profitable in this vicinity. Th 
‘cost of rearing a colt till three Peas ae does not oneal Same Nee 
average price six months old is $50. Good horses are WwORth TOR 
$300 to $400 a pair. We have a few ‘‘ Black Hawk’’ and ‘‘Morgan’’ 
horses, from Virginia, which are in great demand. ie 8 


Statement of C. W. Banstrr, of Metamora, Woodford county, Minois. 


The raising of horses in this section yields more profit to the farmer 
than that of any other animal. Their value is full a quarter or a 


g 


~~ 
» 
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third more than it was a few years since. Much effort is made to 


secure breeds which are best for all purposes. 

Oolts five and a half months old, the usual time of weaning, are 
worth about $25; at a year and a half old, $45. A horse at five 
$00 to $150. broken, and accustomed to the harness, will bring from 


tt5 


Statement of Aurxaxpen Huron, near Connersville, Fayette county, 
Indiana. 
v “ 

Much attention is paid to the raising of horses in this county; but 
as yet, they are not so profitable as cattle or swine, as their rearing is 
attended with more risk. Although we have many tine roadsiers 
and saddle horses, yet they are chiefly designed for light harnesses or 
carriages. 


The cost of rearing will average about as follows -- 


Cost of foal, loss of service of mare, &c. . $30 
_ Keeping during second year, . : Bp went 
_ Keeping during third year, . , : Qe 
Boned Total cost, . . ; : : f : $75 


— 


After the third year, a young horse will earn his keeping, and per- 
haps more, if properly trained; but a horse ought not to be brought 
into market until he is at least five years old, as the greatest improve- 
ment in him occurs between the ages of four and five. 

At the age of one year a horse is valued at $40; at two years, 
$60; at three years, from $80 to $100; at four years, if well broken, 
from $100 to $150; and at five years old, a horse will sell from $100 
to $200, according to size and quality, especially when in much de- 
mand for the Cincinnati market. 

The cost of transportation of horses is rather less than that of cattle. 


Statement of Bunsaman F. Opstn, of Plumb Spring, Delaware county, 
Lowa. 


* 
The cost of raising colts in this section until three years old, is 


- from $25 to $30. They subsist during the summer on wild grass, 


which is plentiful. In winter, in addition to what hay they can eat, 
they are allowed a small quantity of corn. 
The prices of horses vary from $100 to $200 each. 


Statement of C. F. Mattory, of Romeo, Macomb county, Michigan. 


Horses are now occupying more attention in this region than any 
other stock, as they net a much more profitable return for the amount 
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of care and expense bestowed upon them. The cost of rearing for the 


first three years averages about $10 a year, at which age they sell 
from $100 to $150 each. A ready sale is found in the home market. 

The ‘“‘Morgan,’’ ‘‘Hamiltonian,’’ ‘ Black Hawk’’ and ‘‘Duroe’’ 
‘breeds are the favorites. A Hamiltonian Morgan, five years old, a 


very fine animal, is owned in this town, which, at three years old, 


took the first premium at the Horse Fair at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in 1854. 


Statement of O. 8. G. Ourrron, of Leaksville, Greene county, 
Mississippi. 


The animals affording most profit to the stock-raiser, in this vicinity, 
are horses and mules, other animals being less profitable than cotton. 
They can be raised to three years old at an expense of $35, and will 
sell from $75 to $100 each. The cost of transportation, by rail- 
road and steamboat, to Mobile, is $5 per head. We have but few, 
any, imported blood animals. 


Statement of J. W. Jonzs, of Knob Noster, Johnson County, Missouri. | 


Mules are raised in this section with great profit; at weaning time, 
they are worth on an average about $50 each; at one year old, $60 ; 
at two years old, $85; at three years old, about $110 each. The cost 
of rearing is about $10 a year, when they have good prairie grass 
through the warm season. 

Horses are worth from $75 to $150 each. 


Statement of Wiit1am B. Gipprnes, of Middle Grove, Monroe county, 
Missourt. 


The animals raised to the best advantage in our county are horses 
and mules. All of our largest mares are bred with jacks, because 
mules can be raised at a better profit than horses, which arises from 
the fact that they come to maturity much earlier, and will command 
remuneratjng prices at any age. We find them much the cheapest 
animal for our farms. They are also easier kept, as they subsist upon 
poorer food, and are less subject to disease. Their power of endu- 
rance is much greater, and they live much longer than the horse. _ 

At weaning time, breeders generally sell their mule colts to men 
who buy up lots every fall for raising, at an average price of $40 ox 
$50 each, although they sometimes will bring as high as $125. 
They are sometimes kept, however, until the fall or winter after they 
are two years old, when they are brought into good condition and 
sold for the Southern market, bringing in lots from $100 to $110 each. 


Stock mules, in lots, are worth, at one year old, about $60 each 5 at 


two years ill, $80; and at three years old, $100 each. 
Good saddle and draft horses are worth from $80 to $200 each. 


A) 
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Statement of H. G. Srons, of West Boscawen, Merrimack county, New 
capes aR: 


| es _ Hampshire. : 

! & , 7” J . . * 
_ The rearing of colts in this section promises to be a profitable busi- 
ness. The variety most approved is the ‘‘Morgan,’’ or crosses on the 
same. 

Hotses four years old and upwards are worth from $100 to $150 
each. . 


Statement of Epwarp Van Merur, of Salem, Salem county, New Jersey. 


Our stock of horses is good. We have a breed called the ‘‘Dove,’’ 
of the Messenger strain. They are generally grey, and their size and 
speed have always entitled them to notice. There are also a number 
of imported thorough-bred horses among us; but our stock is chiefly 
derived from the get of half-bloods. For instance, we have had 
“Grand Sultan,’ ‘‘Grand Seignor,”’ and “‘Bashaw,’’ all imported 
Arabian horses. Our farmers have also bred from ‘‘ American 
Eclipse,’ ‘(Sir Henry,’’ and ‘‘Sir Charles ;’’ and ‘¢Winaflower,”’ 
one of the best horses among us stood here, as well as ‘“‘Mark An- 

_tony,’’ ‘‘Rinaldo,”’ and ‘‘Rattler,’’ the latter three, splendid sons of 
the renowned ‘“‘Sir Archy.’’ An effort has been made, and with 
partial success, to introduce the ‘‘Morgan’”’ stock, but our breeders 
believe that their progeny show too much their Canadian origin to 
give satisfaction. 
Our horses have become so completely identified with the various 
grades and crosses of blood, that all that is wanting now is good 
treatment and attention to breeding. 

The price of an ordinary roadster is about $125 ; of a ‘‘four-min- 

ute’’ horse, $150 to $175; and of a ‘‘three-minute’’ nag, from $300 


— to $500. 


. Statement of D. R. Srruuman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county, 


New York. 


- We have no pure-bred horses in this section. Colts are usually 


- weaned at four months old, and run to grass till winter, when they 


have access to shelter, with plenty of hay and a daily moderate sup- 
ply of oat-meal or roots. The same keeping is sufficient till they are 
taken up for breaking, which is usually done in the winter before 


' they are three years old. After this, they have better care. 


The cost of raising a horse to four years old is about $60, at which 
age he will sell from $80 to $150. The cost of transportation to New 
York, by railroad, when more than one is taken, is $13 17 each. 


Statement of Gursnom Wrieorn, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


The horses in this section, like our horned cattle, are a mixed race. 
‘“‘Nimrods,’’ ‘‘Durocs,’”’ and ‘Messengers’ were formeris noted 


f 
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breeds among us, but latterly, the ‘‘Sampsons,’’ ‘‘Alfreds,”’ and — 
‘‘Morgans,’’ among our farmers take the lead. Sampson was 4 
large, heavy, cow-heeled English draft-horse, imported about twenty 
years ago. Some of his crosses with other breeds, however, make 
excellent horses, gentle, strong, hardy and active. Alfred was a 


cross between the English draft-horse and a more active and lighter — om 


race, Some of his crosses with ‘‘Old Nimrod’’ make good, tough, 
high-spirited animals. But the Black Hawks and Morgans, at the 
present time, are the most esteemed for business or all work. 
Nearly every farmer in this county raises his own horse; but I 
should judge that more are brought here, than are sold for trans- 


portation. 
A good horse at five years old, will sell from $100 to $200. 


Statement of Joun P. Hatumr, of Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 


Some good horses are raised in this part of the State, and many are 
annually exported. They are worth from $70 to $150 each at four 
years old. 


Statement of James McK. Snoperass, of Miglin, Alleghany county, , 
Pennsylvania. : 


Horses are advantageously raised here. Colts cost about $18 per 
head for their keep until they are three years old, when their average 
value is $80. Horses rate in the Pittsburgh market from $20 to $200 
for good heavy draft, and for first-class, blooded animals, from $200 
to $250. There are different breeds here, among which are the “‘Con- 
sul,’ ‘“‘Hawk-eye,’’ and ‘‘Glencoe;’’ also, for heavy draught, the 
“Trish Bay,’’ ‘‘Black Sam,’’ &c., mere local names, but all have 
produced some good stock. The ‘‘ Morgan” horse is being introduced, 
and much more attention is paid to improvement within the last few 
years than formerly. 

The cost of raising a mule, till two years of age, is about $20, when 
it is worth from $80 to $120. At this age, it 3 put to hk "Many 
are used pont the pal mines, where they answer a much better pur- 
pose than horses. Large-sized mules, at five years old, wi 
from $175 to $200 ek ; oa eas sok 


Statement of D. Minis, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


_ Horses are considered the most profitable stock raised in this sec- 
tion of our State. All grades are kept for use, from the full-blooded 
Kinglish horse, to the ponies of the Western plains. ie 

The average price of good work horses is from $80 to $150. 


| peeled 
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_ Statement of Bicnarn Lucunmr, of Stouchburg, Berks county, 
ae A: Pennsylvania, java 


t The raising of horses in this section is considered a profitable busi- 
«ness. The cost of a colt at three years old is estimated at $60. The 
_ price at that age is from $80 to $100. \ 


Statement of Arsmrt Hoorns, of Westchester, Chester county, 
me Pennsylvania. 


Gis? 

Horses in this county are principally raised for our own use. We 
have blood animals, ‘‘Morgans,’’ ‘‘Lions,’’ ‘‘Canadians,’’ and a very 
fine ‘‘Norman”’ diligence horse. The latter is a direct importation 
from France. When crossed upon our blood mares, I think it 
makes a valuable farm and draft-horse. 

The value of a horse at four or five years old is from $100 to $250. 


Statement of Rosrrt W. Baytor, of Wood End, near Charlestown, 
. Jefferson county, Virginia. 


Horses can be profitably and advantageously raised with us. A 
colt can be kept in good order in winter on hay without grain, and 
can be pastured in summer for $150 a month from the time it is 
foaled until it is three years of age, at which time, if of good size 
and approved breed, it will command from $100 to $150. 

The cost of sending a horse to Baltimore, by railroad, would be $8, 
or $3 on foot, 


+ 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 
_ + §HEEP-FARMING IN RUSSIA. 


According to the most distinguished agricultural authorities, Rus- 
sia, from the great extent of her pastures, and from other local cir- 
cumstances, is one of the most suitable countries in the world for 
sheep-farming, the encouragement and increase of which are extending 
more and more throughout the empire, especially in the spacious 
plains of Little Russia and the Crimea. Although this branch of 
industry had received the attention and encouragement of Peter the 
Great, and other distinguished personages for many years before, ue 
commencement may date back to 1793, on the arrival of two gee 
men, Ruvié and Vassal, who had taken refuge in Spain agedk e 
revolution, and there acquired a thorough knowledge of sla 
bandry; but, as they encountered in that country ary ties, 
and being aware that there were immense unoccupied Plains in 
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Russia adapted to this purpose, they repaired to the Crimea, and mado. 


proposals to the government to introduce sheepfolds of Merinos, pro- 
vided they should be allowed a certain quantity of land and a stipulated : 
sum of money in advance. The proposition was agreed to, and Ru- — 
vié, having received from the government 100,000 rubles ($75,000) _ 


and 30,000 dessiatines of land, (81,000 acres,) engaged to establish in. 


‘the Crimea a flock of Merinos, to be brought from Spain, and to mul-_ 
tiply them to 100,000 head, as well as to teach one hundred pupils _ 
the art of rearing them. In 1803, Ruvié and Vassal, at the expense — 
of the government, were sent to Spain; the following year, they re- 


turned, bringing one hundred Merino rams of the best quality. Vassal 
then went to Saxony, where he bought from the best flocks one thou- 


sand ewes and five hundred rams of the ‘‘Electoral’”’ breed, which were _ } 
taken to the Crimea, establishing in the district of Dnieproysk a — 


sheepfold, which is still believed to exist and to number at least 
100,000 head, in their purity. 


The government has from that period continued to offer every facili- — 


ty for the introduction of Spanish sheep into Southern Russia. By — 
the Imperial order of January 12th, 1804, the unoccupied public lands 
in the southern previnces were granted for the purpose of establishing 
sheepfolds, with a promise that, if the grantees should keep them in 
good condition, they should be allowed as a reward the possession of 


those lands for life, or even in perpetuity. The following year, the _ 
government granted 130,000 dessiatines of land, (351,000 acres,) to — 
another foreigner, by the name of Miller, provided he should, in three _ 


years, establish a fold of 30,000 head of sheep, one-third of which 
should be thorough-bred Merinos, and two-thirds of mixed breeds. 
Miller also pledged himself to keep thirty young men in his establish- 
ments as apprentices, each of whom should be permitted to bring at 
a ceftain season his own ewes to be coupled with Miller’s Spanish or 
Merino rams, in order that the Russian breed might the sooner be 
improved. Conformably to these conditions, Miller established near 
Odessa two sheepfolds, which, however, from some cause or other, did 
- not long continue. In 1809, a great number of sheepfolds of the best 


breeds was established in Saratoff and New Russia, which, from their _ 


success, formed the main wealth of those colonies. In 1810, M. Piktet, 
a Swiss gentleman, also established sheepfolds near Odessa, and was 


provided by the government with the same encouragement that had _ 
been extended to Ruvié and Miller. Such, among these and other 
proprietors as had improved their flocks, were rewarded by the govern- _ 


ment with presents. So many incitements, of course, could not prove 
fruitless, and the wool-trade was soon proscented on so large a scale 
that it became necessary to find an outlet for its sale both at home 
and abroad. 

Sheep-farming in Russia is dependent, first, on the fabrication of 
woollen tissues in that country, and, secondly, on the demand in 
foreign markets. It prospers only so long as its extension goes hand 
in hand with increased demand for the raw material, either at home 


or abroad. The moment the production advances beyond this de- — 


mand, the sheep-farming interest begins to languish. Since the com- 
mencement of the present century, and especially since the general 
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peace of Europe, in 1815, the increase of woollen manufactures in 
Great Britain, as well as on the Continent, has, with a rapidity un- 
known, given a strong impetus to the rearing of sheep, particularly 


_ of the fine-woolled sorts. Previously, Spain and a small part of Ger- 
_ many were almost the only countries of Kurope which furnished wool 
- suitable for the production of the finer fabrics, and even for those of 


medium quality, the production of the raw material being scarcely 


_ sufficient for the wants of the manufacturer, either in England or on. 
_ the Continent. Consequently, the price of wool was maintained at a 


figure which insured a good profit to the sheep-farmer, at a time when 
many other agricultural products exhibited a tendency to fall. Such 
powerful encouragement drew the attention of agriculturists in seve- 
ral other countries to this branch of husbandry; and notwithstanding 
the enormous increase of flocks of sheep, the wool-trade remained in a. 
very satisfactory condition until the period, still recent, when the fleeces. 
of Australia first made their appearance in the markets of Great Bri- 
tain, and subsequently in those of Germany and France. This com- 
petition became more and more threatening for the future prospects- 
of the Continental sheep-farmer. 

In order that we may form some idea of the extent of this business, 
it may be stated that the quantities of wool imported into England 
from the whole English Colonies from 1839 to 1841, inclusive, amounted 
enly to about 11,500,000 pounds, forming 21 per cent. of the total 
importation of that article; while, during the period from 1846 to 
1849, the mean importation from Australia, alone, amounted tc 
28,400,000 pounds, or more than 48 per cent. of the total quantity 
imported. 

Thus Russia is one of those countries which haye most keenly felt the 
competition of Australia. This branch of commerce began to acquire 
importance in Russia about 1830, the exportation of wool having pre- 
viously amounted to only from 1,082,400 to 1,443,200 pounds. Since 
that time, it has increased, without reckoning the exportation of Po- 
land, to 30,379,360 pounds. This was the culminating point which 
it attained in 1844. [rom that date, it continued to decrease until 
1848, when it had fallen to 8,587,040 pounds. In 1849, it rallied, 
the exportation of that year being 21,684,080 pounds, two-fifths of 
which went to England; but the quantity retained for home con- 
sumption amounted only to 5,766,377 pounds. This sudden increase 
would have been a very satisfactory symptom, could it have been sus- 
tained ; but it probably proceeded from temporary causes, a8 In Com- 
merce a single year can never form a basis for estimates of anticipated 
results. At any rate, the great and increasing preponderance of 
‘Australian wool in the English market is a fact concerning which 
there can be no doubt; and, what is perhaps of more importance, 1p 
a prospective point of view, is the appearance of wool from those dis- 
tant regions in the Continental markets, especially in Germany. 

But, notwithstanding this formidable rival, it is confidently be- 
lieved that if Russia would bestow more -are on the rearing of her 
stock, and the manipulation of her wool, she would have nothing te 
fear from the competition of Australia nor of any other country. if, 
however, the Russian sheep-farmers continue to direct their attention 
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as they have done hitherto, to increase the numbers of their flocks, 
rather than to improve their breeds, and if the wool-trade in the in- 
terior be allowed to continue upon its present unstable basis, it may 
be safely predicted that their foreign-export of wool will still decline 
from year to year. It is a notorious fact that the washing and assort- 
ing of wool in Russia—operations of great importance—with a few 
laudable exceptions, are performed with such consummate slovenliness 
as to be elsewhere unparalleled. Indeed, such is the absurdity and 
‘desire for gain of some flock-masters that they speculate on the incre 
ment of weight from dirt, and wash their sheep in muddy water, i 
‘the expectation that the fleece will thus bring in more money; the — 
fact being that the price offered by the merchant, who is quite alive 
to the trick, is in consequence so small, that the advantage redounds 
‘to him and not to the farmer. Again, in assorting the wool, no sepa- 
ration is made of the different parts of the fleece; sometimes, too, the 
wool of dead animals is thrown in along with that shorn from the 
living ones; and for ordinary wools, the product of different breeds, 
igs indiscriminately mixed. ‘This negligence is detrimental, not only 
‘to the sale of wool abroad, but also to the fabric of their home manu- 
factured cloths, especially in regard to their receiving thedye. Their 
great want, next to equality and softness of texture, is the suscepti- 
bility of receiving a brilliant dye. The latter effect is most mani- 
fest in light and lively colors—the shades being unequal, and always 
presenting stripes or spots—which is owing to the circumstance that 
imperfectly assorted wools do not equally absorb the colors. In packing 
and transporting the wool, the negligence exhibited is as great as in 
any other department, and forms a striking contrast with the care be- 
stowed upon these processes in other countries. The wool is often 
found to contain a mixture of heterogeneous trash, such as waste of 
hay and straw, fragments of bags, grain, husks, &c. It is also packed 
in coarse bags of bad quality, which are easily torn, and as the pack- 
ing is bad, and the bales are exposed to the weather during the trans- 
port, nothing is easier than for moisture to penetrate them, 

On observing such gross carelessness, we cannot but be forcibly 
impressed with the difference which it exhibits from the well-organ- 
ised routine of sheep-husbandry in Germany and other countries, 
where there exists a healthy emulation. Every one takes care to have 
his wool cleanly washed, well assorted, free from mixture, thoroughly 
packed, and properly labelled. Each proprietor endeavors to acquire 
a good character for his flock, and to maintain it, which causes the 
‘wool of the best producers to be in demand and always sure of finding 
purchasers. Often the very name of the niaster inspires confidence, 
and secures a ready sale for his goods. ; 

The rearing of fine-woolled sheep in Russia, which was carried on 
about thirty years ago only to a trifling extent, has since increased se 
rapidly that in 1846 the official returns exhibited the number of Me- 
rinos within the empire (including Poland) to be 8,300,000 head. 
In many of the flocks, however, the breed has degenerated, in conse- 
quence of the bad selection of males and injudicious crossing. These 
points require unremitting and constant attention; for it has been 
proved by experience that even the best breeds lose a portion of their 
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good qualities, and their reproductive powers, if the necessary erosa- 
ings are not seasonably undertaken. There are celebrated flocks in 
_ Silesia and Moravia, where these precautions are observed with a de- 
gree of punctuality and order, which, to the casual observer, would 
appear uselessly minute. The separation of the flocks into ‘sections, 
or families, is strictly observed ; the product of each animal is carefully 
controlled, weighed, and registered, from generation to generation; 
and as soon as it is perceived that the fleece is diminishing in weight 
or deteriorating in quality, there is a change made of the ram or ewe, 
according as the degeneracy is manifested in the whole family, or only 
in the progeny of some ewes; and experience has shown that very 
frequently to a ram and a ewe the progeny of which had begun te 
degenerate, has been restored the procreative powers solely by the 
effect of these crossings among families of the same flock. It may 
here be observed that the sheep subjected to this careful régime consist 
not of a small number, but of flocks of from 10,000 to 20,000 head. 

‘The support of sheep-farms organised with such thorough regu- 
larity as this requires no doubt a large amount of care and capital; 
but for these the results obtained afford a handsome return. Of course, 
such a perfect system is inapplicable to the countless flocks that graze 
upon the Russian steppes; but, between a system go refined on the 
one hand, and the negligence which pervades the greater part of the 
empire on the other, there is surely a broad margin for gradual im- 
provement. , : 3 

Deterioration of breeds has been manifested in Russia for some 
time past, not only in the Merinos, but also amongst the indigenous 
sheep, which furnish wool for the more common cloths. There are 
in that country several sorts of these common breeds, some of which 
yield such coarse wool that it can only be used for the manufacture ot 
the most inferior felts, or in the caulking of ships; but there are alse 
others, of which the wool is employed for several sorts of ordinary 
cloths, and might be improved, at least up to a certain point, by judi- 
cious crossing and more careful management, but which, neverthe- 
less, goes on deteriorating. Instead of being regenerated by coupling 
with rams of a better breed, they are allowed to mix with races more 
inferior still; and their scanty nurture in winter, in connexion with 
the inclemency of the season, likewise has a tendency to render their 
wool coarser. It has been observed that the wool of the common sheep 
of the steppes, which are unsheltered from the rigors of the northern 
winter, become sensibly improved when they are removed into the 
central or western provinces of the empire, where they can be pro- 
tected only during a part of the year. 

Thus, considering that the fine-woolled sheep require a temperate 
climate, together with more care and better food, than the common 
breed, it is evident that there are but few parts of Russia in which 
these conditions are found combined; and that the southern provinces 
especially are scarcely less propitious to the rearing of fine animals, 
which are there very apt to degenerate and yield but little wool. 
This degeneration may be attributed to bad food during winter; te 
the quality of the pastures in the steppes, where the base is saline; te 
the want of good water; to the frequent droughts; to the heavy dews, 
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untimely frosts, and. other circumstances peculiar to these regions, a: 


although some of them are merely local; for in these vast plains, 
there are many districts abounding in good pasturage and furnishing 
a sufficiency of winter food. Neither can we consider all the southern 
provinces of the empire as unsuitable for the rearing of fine-woolled 
sheep. ‘The degeneracy of these breeds in the south of Russia, which 
ig an ascertained fact, it is believed proceeds in a great measure from 
the rapid and often inconsiderate extension of this branch of rural 
economy within the last twenty-five years. Encouraged by good 
‘markets, many of the proprietors in these districts have augmented 
_ their stock of Merinos beyond bounds, without calculating their means 
of supporting them during winter; while others, having an eye to 
quantity rather than to quality, have not paid sufficient attention te 
keeping the breed up to the standard—a matter demanding the most 
zontinuous care and attention; for the Merino, not being of pure blood, 
readily degenerates, unless this tendency be augmented in time by 
fresh crossings. ey : - 
In conclusion, it may be added that, in mild and temperate climates, 
the successful rearing of sheep depends entirely upon the extent and 
quality of the pasture. Thus, for instance, in Dalmatia, on 


, one of the” 


‘ 


poorest provinces in regard to the productiveness of the soil, the 


arable land of which does not occupy more than 11 per cent. of the 
whole erea, and which is almost entirely destitute of meadow land; 
possesses a comparatively larger number of sheep than any other pro- 
vince of the monarchy. But, in countries in which the winters are 
long and severe, it is impossible to maintain very large flocks in the 


open air, without exposing them—especially the finer breeds—to- 


great and frequent losses, unless they are housed, or otherwise secured, 
and well supplied with fodder for the whole period that they are 
unable to remain at pasture. These are facts which anf sheep- 
farmerg seem constantly to forget. ie 4 
The following table exhibits the number of fine-woolled sheep, and 
the total number of sheep, in each province of Russia, and the number 
of bath to each hundred inhabitants :— D.. dB. 


Table of Sheep statistics of Russia. 


Number of _._-{ Number of 

GovERNMENTS. fine-woolled 4 bes num- | sheep to each 
sheep. er of sheep. | 106 . set 

ATOMAN MeL... «yee Man cs awe. «sales 100,000 
Astrakhan,......... eee ae 8,430] 10450; 392 
Bessarabia...... O35 ook cc res ek 717,320] 1,439,380 160 
Courlanlye eens winks RRR 7,500} 1617,'700 31 
Don Cossacks wee ee piri ab hed aauin nail 2,431,570 305 
Bkathérinoslaw.......sccseseesves sesso] 1,889,110] 2,059,730] 207 
igthrOnie 2 eee Bhs aig, eae 55,880} 142,770 47 
Grodno.......65. ee eo 260,000, 507,230 58 
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Numher of Number of 
ee Seale f ter ofeiee. | noTUneat 
ants, 

yu nie italia ake ih AAI Ai a 445,450 46 
Be a eer al Sau vad sc Seka ssa sa 280! 445,570 46 
TEL 2 SR, pyre ser Pa a 4,950| 770,330 55 
ERR. ns conics ce cosdeucniees 614, 150! 1,462,770 124 
0 gel A 627, 390] 1,624,250 177 
oa gd Aaa ne liad Rapes 273.560 820,740 48 
ME RMOTETES |: oo sinrt oteerae alta aay e: 2,190} 569,620 54 
Rees che. ot ee th mien etre 74,220) 777,300) AB 
TONED... ose a eile deus va 8,830} 390,490 42 
LG OU | cP Gr «i a oe 54,545} 256,930 3] 
LT op joe en re 96,425) 302,040 81 
Meera os link sais} oGedccies Soe veces 30,200) 457,630 55 
Og aan ee 1,000} 339,300 29, 
eign —- Now ord. ...cisece eee eee veces 10,020) 500,550 43 
memes cree oe Meas Sechisea tin cxs0.P) dtl evalu 208 207,390 23 
YR ts Ae a Ee Cn 75,610 27 
CONC oe <ogee 2 ny Wiiaet it. Ag. 2 16,430. 937,300 67 
ecnpmeray mate bd has. eS... 20,590, 2,372,790 111 
ee eae ore ae ae 42,490} 612,490 5Y 
OT de ee 1,650} 828,940 44 
St. Petersburg... se coe Ate OC ee ee 57,400 5 
RRC eee Me ics cadens (Wek 300,320} 682,980 43 
PEE eee ees. suk... p isa. samme 587,700 3,192,000 66 
PTOI fe on. o.se o ciel diS doa densa Oebs BEMIS 657,360! 1,684,180 101 
BES Oa A yinis'c iain ise ois tos GRE, Sede eae 1,500 92,080 14 
IDIAZAT an shes ees eae ee 8,690} 758,300 55 
Brera, emer: fr tele we AFF glee 358,990 - 911 750 156 
PUTRI etn ns. (ico Nad avis so cebeweesrles 71,080} 2,111 "490 176 
DRUMS. Attia velecs ess ceeakde ne 1,875 561,190 52 
Ice gear aia se nek. caageisod dion. 94,220) 1,182,480 118 
Sama Waee: oaltiivedeWist bo. 0298 seed 80,570} 926,750 55 
Ore sn .aeSeveviBledsbd.ivndsct. cose 978,360) 2,440,420) 367 
Bree SNES BOL OL. iio ae oe es 17,640| 506,670 45 
RPE GPAICOW. (Giloccseseenccsecdssccseccscces 90,955} 633,330 Ad 
PET en ckes ee eeasnns 260) 447,850 35 
er ree ee eso «5 Gls Ge gyn sveuennn) 540) 923,730 48 
Batter ge ves cteeee sagescaemess is 26,970} 251,940 31 
TEES) oc aR a 1,090} 87,830 12 
i tier, ye OE eT ss. ye wad 398,950 34 
© CIRO yr RAAB SS 461,580} 996,920 67 
(CIEE ae RARE oe ot cae a: Aa i | ae 434,350 50 
SOMREOVC] Osetia tes Pent iat eras Ginszcecere sass | 342,260) 1,707,320 luz 

ne ok. | 8,334, 149/44,846, 160 ae 
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"CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


Statement of D. L. R. Burt, of Centre, Cherokee county, Alabama. 


The cost of producing wool in this section is about 124 cents a pound, 
and the market value 25 cents. There is no article that can be pro- 
duced in this region with so little care and cost, according to the 
market price, as wool, and I am surprised that there is not more 
attention paid to its production. ; . 


Statement of T. L. Harr, of West Cornwall, Litchfield county, 
Connecticut. 


Some ten years since, after having given up the idea of raising wool 
with a view to profit, I bought a few Cotswold sheep, from which, 
with occasional purchases from the best flocks, I could find in the 
State of New York, I have raised my present stock. This year, I have 
exhibited at our State Fair a sheep with her three lambs, all of one 
birth, weighing 100 pounds each at six months old. I raise twenty- 
five lambs to every twenty ewes. This year, I sold the progeny of a 
single sheep, eighteen months old, for $50, and have her fleece left. 
The fleeces of my other sheep this year weighed from 7 to 124 pounds 
each. I also received $40 in premiums at our late State Fair. The 
income of my entire flock of forty, commencing with the beginning 
of last winter, amounted to more than $600. In June last, I sold a 
lamb thirteen months old, which weighed 157 pounds. With good 
care and management the great weight of these sheep prevents them 
from being unruly or much inclined to ramble; besides, they are not 
so liable to be killed by dogs as smaller sheep. 

With a view of testing the comparative value of the breeds, I have 
lately purchased a few of the New Oxfordshire sheep, which I intend 
to keep in all respects like the Cotswolds. It has been my practice 
in some cases, to take from their dams a pair of twins and bring them, 
up as cossets, teaching them to run with the cattle. 


ee estimated cost of keeping a sheep until eighteen months old 
is $5. 


Statement of Wint1am W. Wooppriper, of Paw Paw Grove, Lee 
county, Illinois. 


This part of the State is well adapted to sheep-raising. There are 
some good flocks of the fine-woolled varieties, As the country is com- 
paratively new, the prairie wolf commits some depredations on our 
flocks. z 

The price of wool is from 30 to 40 cents per pound. There are a 


few of the Leicester sheep in this section, and they are highly esteemed 
for mutton, 


Statement of Aumxanper Huron, near Connersville, Fayette county, 
Indiana. 
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Sheep, in this vicinity, could be raised at considerable profit, were it 
not that they are so frequently killed by dogs, which discourages 
those who would otherwise turn more attention to wool-growing. . 
They can be brought to maturity with far less labor and attention 
than any other kind of stock, as they are much closer feeders and do 
not require grain. In my experience, a flock of one hundred Merinos 
crossed with the Leicesters were kept during last winter on 43 tons 
of blue-grass and Timothy hay, worth $10 a ton. This flock, when 
shorn, averaged 5 pounds of wool per head, which readily sold here 
unpicked at 30 cents a pound, giving $1 50 to each sheep for the wool. 
A portion of the same flock was sold to the butcher, after shearing, at 
$2 50 each, making the yearling sheep worth $4, leaving about $3 
a head in profit, the cost of rearing being about $1. This, perhaps, is 
more than the average profit, which might be about $2 a head. 


Statement of Bunsamin F. Opunn, of Plum Spring, Delaware county, 
. Lowa. 


Sheep-raising in this section, as yet, has not been very extensive 
on account of the depredations committed by wolves, but as the latter 
are now becoming scarce, our farmers begin to turn their attention to 
this branch of industry. 

A sheep, after shearing, is worth $2; the price of wool is from 45 


to 50 cents a pound. 


Statement of D. R. Stuuman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county, 
New York. 


There are a considerable number of sheep raised in this section, 
principally Merinos and their grades. There are quite a number of 
pure-bred Spanish and French Merinos, the latter of which are the 
-general favorites. Since their introduction here, in 1849, they have 
increased the weight of fleece on an average to nearly or quite 2 
pounds in the flocks where used. There is also a growing interest in 
tautton sheep, for the improvement of which the South Downs are 
being introduced. Sheep are kept in pasture from seven to eight 
months, and the remainder of the year on hay and straw, the younger 
portion of the flock usually receiving daily a small quantity of grain. 

The cost of keeping a sheep will vary but little from $1 a year, and 
at two years old, it will sell for $2 from pasture, leaving the wool for 
the profit. The transportation to New York city, by railroad, is i 
each, from which there is a considerable deduction when a large num- 
' ber is sent. 

Good wool can be produced at a less expense of keeping and labor 
than poor, as the fleeces are heavier, while the sheep are more quiet, 
and consequently require less food. The cost of raising from three- 
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fourths to full-blooded Merino wool is about 25 cents, which sells for 25 
to 50 cents a pound. It costs 60 cents per 100 pounds to transport 1t, 
by railroad, to New York. 


Statement of Joun Youns, Jx., of Forest Grove, Alleghany county, 


Pennsylvania. 


Sheep are profitable stock with us. We have some full-blooded 
South Downs and Leicesters. From what I have seen of their 
crosses upon the common stock, I think a very great improvement 
will be the result. They prosper in every part of the county. Last 
year, their wool was worth 33 cents per pound. The cost of raising 
them is 75 cents per head, and when full grown they are worth $2 
each. The greater part of the stock, however, is of Spanish Merino 
blood, and brings high prices. 

A good Leicester buck, at one year old, brings $10, and ewes, for 
breeding, $5 each. 


Statement of CO. Syivety, of Penn Township, Alleghany county, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Of sheep we have several varieties. The South Downs and Leicesters 
are considered best for the butcher, particularly the former; but the 
latter have heavier fleeces. Those uniting good qualities for mutton 
and weight of fleece are most profitable in the vicinity of the Pittsburgh 
market. The South Down is a-hardy animal, and takes on fat per- 
haps faster than other varieties. Good mutton is always in demand 
at Pittsburgh. 

The price of wool is varying. Last year’s prices ruled from 25 to 
40 cents per pound for common prime. For several years previous, 
prices were higher. 


Statement of Jamus Mok. Snoparass, of Mifflin, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


The rearing of sheep has not been much attended to in this county, 
although almost every farmer has a small flock. The devouring dogs 
have been so destructive to them that many farmers have abandoned 
the business. The Leicester, South Down, Spanish Merino and com- 
mon stock are raised to some extent. Many believe the Leicester to 
be the most profitable, on account of the size of its carcass, and the 
quantity of its fleece. 

Good mutton commands a high price in our market, ranging from 
$3 50 to $6 per head. Wool brings from 30 to 40 cents per pound. 


Statement of D. Minis, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


In some pats of this county, sheep are considered more profitable 
than any other kind of stock; but, within the last few years, the 


oa 
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fluctuation in their value, has operated injuriously to this branch of 
husbandry. We have French and Spanish Merinos, and grades down 
to quarter bloods. A large proportion of our sheep, however, are a 
cross with the Spanish and Saxons, few, if any, of the common kind 
being kept. 

The average price of wool with us may be estimated at 33 cents a 
pound. Sheep and lambs sell from $1 to $5 each. 


Statement of J. 8. Gonz, of Tippecanoe, Fayette county, Pennsylvania. 


Sheep of all kinds have been introduced into Western Pennsyl- 
yania, which has long been celebrated for producing, good mutton and 
fine wool; yet it did not acquire to the reputation it now enjoys until 
within the last few years, during which time some of the finest im- 
ported French and Spanish grades have found their way into this 
county, and it is now clearly shown that our sheep can compare with 
any in the world. From time to time, various coarse-woolled animals 
have been brought among us, but they have never rendered satisfac- 
tion to those who introduced them. A few years ago, many Saxony 
sheep were brought here, but their introduction eventually ruined 
some of the finest flocks in this and in Washington county. 

It costs about $1 50 a head to keep sheep properly for a year, while 
wool is worth about 40 cents a pound; so that it is evident that sheep- 
clipping, at 24 pounds a head, leaves no profit. But our improved 
breeds, which yield from 4 to 12 pounds per head, pay very well. 
Besides this, I find that my French sheep raise about three lambs 
per head annually. 


Statement of Ropert W. Baytor, of Wood End, near Charlestown, 
Jefferson county, Virginia. 


Sheep are very profitably raised in this section, especially the im- 
proved breeds, commanding at home from $8 to $10 each at two 
years old. 

We have as good imported Cotswolds and South Downs as England 
can produce, the latter being preferred. Their crosses upon our com- 
mon stock are regarded as highly advantageous. 

Wool-growing amply remunerates the shepherd for his care. Wool 
cannot be raised under 20 cents a pound. 


Statement of Jamms E. Kunpatn, of Poplar Grove, Kanawha county, 
Virginia. 


This is decidedly a fine sheep-raising county, but the subject has 
not received the attention it merits. The cost of producing wool, I 
believe, does not average more than 124 cents per pound. Our sheep 
are seldom fed. They keep in fine condition the whole year on the 
mountain range. They are free from disease, and live to a good age. 
Wool is worth from 30 to 372 cents per pound. 
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GOATS. 
INTRODUCTION OF THE CASHMERE-SHAWL GOAT. 


The introduction of wool-bearing goats has deservedly attracted 
some degree of attention in the United States within the past few 
years, a well-directed and apparently successful attempt having been 
made, in 1849, by Dr. James B. Davis, of Columbia, in South Caro- 
lina, Having resided several years in the dominions of the Sultan, 
in 1838, he procured in Turkey, in Asia, seven females and two male 
goats, alleged to be of the pure Cashmere breed. 

In 1853, when Dr. Davis communicated to the Patent Office 
some account of these animals, he stated that the number of pure 
breeds of his flock was then but thirty, the progeny having been 
chiefly males; but that the half and quarter-breeds obtained by 
crosses with the common goat, were much more numerous. He also 
stated that the full-blooded young were equal in all respects to the 
imported, with even a finer and heavier fleece, while the mixed breeds 
proved a great improvement upon the common stock. He moreover 
stated that he had a female Thibet-shawl goat, from which there had 
been considerable increase by‘ breeding with a Cashmere buck. The 
demand for the bucks of his flock, at $100 each, was said to be very 
great, and even the mixed breeds were freely purchased by persons 
who were anxious to improve the varieties already in the country. 
Information has also been received from other sources, that some of 
the full-blooded males of this stock were taken to the banks of the 
Hudson, in New York, as well as to other places, and have prospered 
well. 

In 1854, Mr. Richard Peters, of Atlanta, in Georgia, purchased 
from Dr. Davis his entire stock of full-blooded female goats, and some 
of the males; and he has since been understood to decline parting 
with any of them in the hope that other persons may be encouraged 
to make direct importations. 

In the communication of Dr. Davis referred to above, it is remarked 
that ‘“‘the Cashmere, Persian, Angora and Circassian goats are one 
and the same animal, changed in some respects by altitude, though 
but little by latitude.’ Mr. Peters, however, says of those in hig 
possession, in a recent communication, that ‘they differ materially 
from the Thibet shawl-goats, and also from the Angora goats, although 
they may prove to be of that variety, cliiiged by climate, breeding, 
and selections. ‘They are in my opinion,’’ he adds, ‘‘the true Cash- 
mere goats, a variety never betore introduced into Europe nor Ameri- 
ca.’’ He proceeds, ‘‘ A Mons. Tourneau, in 1818, introduced a large 
flock of the Thibet goats into France, descendants of which are now 
bred in England. T have seen specimens of the latter; they are of 
but little value, and entirely different from the Davis goatg 7’ *** seine 
goats of the province of Angora are of mixed colors, and have a coarse 
fleece, with their horns turned down, and differ from the Davis goats 
as much as our common sheep differ from the Merinos.’’ 

There appears to be some misapprehensions manifested in these 
quotations, which it may be proper to correct: The Cashmere and the 
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Thibet goat are the same. The regions called Cashmere and Thibet 
adjoin each other, and the western portion of the latter, which is called 
Little Thibet, is included in the dominions of the Maharajah of 
Cashmere. This goat is found also in the country of the Kirghiz, in 
Central Asia, at the bend of the Ural, north of the Caspian sea. It 
is of the size of the domestic varieties most common in Europe and 
the United States, and is covered with long, flat, and falling silky 
hair, beneath which there is in winter the delicate greyish wool which 
constitutes the fabric of the costly Cashmere shawls of commerce. 
Only 3 ounces of this wool are, on the average, obéained from each 
goat. This is sold by the goatherds for a little over $1 a pound. 
Thirty ounces, valued at $2, is all that is required in the manufacture 
of a shawl a yard and a half square. The immense cost of these 
shawls in the European market is therefore a subject of much wonder 
to those unacquainted with the history of their manufacture and 
transportation. The wool is first combed from the goats in the 
mountains of Thibet and sent to Cashmere, where a heavy duty is 
paid upon it. It is there bleached, spun into yarn, and taken to the 
bazaar, where another tax is paid upon it. The thread is then dyed, 
the shawl woven, and the border attached to it, when the weaver has 
to carry it to the custom-house, where it is taxed according to the dis- 
cretion or caprice of the collector. The two dollars’ worth of wool 
have by this time become magnified in value; but if they are intended 
for the European market, they have yet to pass through the ordeal, of 
still heavier exactions. They must be borne from Cashmere across 
the Indus to Peshawur on the frontier of Afghanistan, a journey of 
twenty days, upon the back of a man, the road being often impassable 
by camels or mules, deep precipices being crossed upon suspension 
bridges of rope, and perpendicular rocks climbed by means of wooden 
ladders. At various stages of this journey, taxes are exacted, amount- 
ing to $9 or $10 in the aggregate. From Peshawur to near the con- 
fines of Europe, tribute is paid at many custom-houses ; but the for- 
bearance of the marauders of Afghanistan and Persia, and of the Tur- 
komanic hordes, must also be purchased at a high price. The precious 
purden is then conveyed to Europe over the Caucasus, and through 
Russia, or, as is now frequent, through the Turkish provinces to Con- 
stantinople. 

There is some evidence of the importation both of the Thibet and 
the Angora goats into France at different times. Mr. Peters, as has 
been already quoted, ascribes to a Mr. Tourneau, in 1818, the importa- 
tion into France of the Thibet goat, which he believes he has lately 
seen in England in a degenerate condition. It is probable, however, 
that, as a casual observer, Mr. Peters did not take time to investigate 
the proofs of the idenity of the goats he saw, with the importations 
from Thibet into France. It is well known that, in 1819, a Mons. 
Jaubert brought some 400 or 500 Thibet goats from the Kirghiz 
territory to France, having started from the former country with 
1,300. Those which survived the journey were received at 
Marseilles by a Mons. Tessier, and by him placed in various situa- 
tions in France. A doubt was at one time expressed as to the 
purity of the breed of these goats, but no geod reason was advanced 
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as the basis of such a doubt. Their fleece did not prove abundant 


enough for profit, however, until in 1823, when a Mons. Polonceau 
caused a cross to be made between the Thibet, or Cashmere, and 
Angora goat, (whence the latter was procured was not stated,) with 
great success, insomuch that, instead of three, thirty ounces of 
down was obtained from each of several of the cross-breeds ; and, it is 
added, of a superior quality, being of finer and longer staple, while 
the animals themselves were quite hardy and more docile. 

In 1824, some of the Thibet goats were conveyed from France to 
the county of Essex, in England, by a Mr. Towers; but the number 
was not regarded as sufficient, nor is there any record of the result. 

Dr. Davis is therefore obviously misled in supposing that the four 
varieties of goats named by him are identical; and Mr. Peters ig 
equally in error in the distinction he defines between Cashmere and 
Thibet-shawl goats, and in alleging that the goats of Angora are of 
mixed colors, coarser fleece, &c., for they are always described as 
“invariably of a silvery white, with long and silky hair of one sort 
only.’’ The specimens received at this Office, of the fleece of Mr. Pe- 
ters’ goats, correspond with this description of the hair of the Angora 
goat, and no specimen has been received of the greyish undergrowth 
of down peculiar to the Cashmere or Thibet; but we have the au- 
thority of an officer of the British army, who passed several years in 
‘India, for the statement that, from goats taken from the mountains of 
Thibet to the warm climate of British India, this down wholly disap- 
peared the first year. The portraits of a pair of Mr. Peters’ goats, 
(shown on PI. IV. and Pl. V.,) correspond to the descriptions usually 
given of those of the Thibet breed. 

From all the information at present obtainable upon this general 
subject, it may be concluded that the goats in the possession of Mr, 
Peters are probably of the true Thibet or Cashmere variety; that it is 
to the inteltigence, energy, and patriotic enterprise of Dr. Davis and 
Mr. Peters the country is indebted for the best directed, most persist- 
ent, and most successful effort that has ever been made to introduce 
an improved breed of goats either into Europe or America; and that 
the example of these gentlemen should be emulated by every intelli- 
gent and public spirited agriculturist in the country, who has the 
means of either uniting in the work of making further importations, 
or of causing the general propagation and cherishing of those intro- 
duced by others. The importance of this enterprise is greater than is 
usually supposed ; for, depreciate as we may in theory the desire of 
fine and luxurious apparel, this desire is universal, and will be grati- 
fied at whatever cost. The home demand for woollen fabrics of the 
finest textures will continue to be large, urgent, and permanent, and 
the home supply should correspond to it. The flesh, also, of the goat 
and of the kid, has always been relished and regarded as whelesome 
and nutritious in those countries in which it is abundant. From the 
most remote antiquity, the milk ef the goat has been in requisition in 
various parts of the world. In Syria, at the present day, the milk of 
the goat and sheep, almost, if not entiret y, supersedes that ot the cow 
and its products of butter and cheese are in general use. In Switzer- 
land, and in mountainous and other portions of France, Spain, Italy, 
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&c., the same usages prevail. The variety and coarseness of the fare 
of the goat, the hardiness of its nature, and the facility with which it 
accommodates itself to either a sheltered or exposed life, enable per- 
sons in all situations to keep it without inconvenience, with the single 
exception that it is destructive to young trees, which it denudes of 
their bark when they are accessible to it ; but it generally selects bit- 
ter and slightly astringent herbs for its food. ) 

Many reasons have been assigned for the fact that the presence of a 
goat in a stable is beneficial to the health of the horse, such ag that 
the odor exhaled from its body is salutary, that its companionship is 
cheering to him in his solitude, that the portions it selects from his 
food would be injurious to him, &c. Whether the primary fact as- 
sumed is true, and if so, whether each or all of these causes are real, 
will not here be discussed ; but the usage of encouraging this com- 
panionship has been so well approved by experience, that its practice, 
which is seldom attended either with expense or inconvenience, should 
not be inconsiderately forsaken. These remarks apply alike to the 

‘ eommon varieties, and to the improved breeds of goats herein com- 
mended to favor and adoption. D, Jase 


MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF THE HAIR OF ASIATIC 
: GOATS. 


BY GEORGE C. SCHAEFFER, M. D., U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 


As the history of these goats has already been given in the Agri 
cultural Report of the Patent Office for 1853, as well as in other pub- 
lications, by Dr. James B. Davis, of South Carolina, it is deemed 
unnecessary to repeat it here. The full-bred animals of this importa- 
tion, as well as their crosses on the common goat, have been sent 
to various parts of the country. Dr. D. C. Ambler, who has intro- 
duced them into New York, presented the specimens for examination 
to this Office. The value and good points of these animals have been 
so well reported upon, at the various exhibitions at which they have 
taken prizes, that I shall say nothing upon these subjects, but pro- 
ceed at once to the immediate object of this paper. , 

| The first specimen examined is from a full-bred ‘‘Davis’’ female, 
porn in South Carolina, and carried, when four months old, to Water- 
ville, Oneida county, New York, by Dr. Ambler, by whom it is owned. 
The fleece was taken when twelve months old. The lock examined 
shows a very beautiful curled or wavy hair, of silvery whiteness, with a 
fine, downy wool at its base. The hair selected for representation was 
JN inches long. A portion, taken about the middle of its length, is 
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shown in cut a, magnified about feur hundred times. In copying the 
original drawing, the projecting points of the external scales, or cells, 
of the hair have been somewhat exaggerated. 

The next specimen is also from a full-bred female, born in South 
Carolina, and carried to Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, when four 
months of age. The fleece was taken when twelve months old. In 
this lock, the wool is somewhat more abundant than in the former: 
the hair being nearly as long and a little finer. In all the hairs, 
taken from this sample, the external scales, or cells, were rather less 
evident than in specimen a. In cut b, is shown a hair in which they 
are least plainly marked. 


a.—Hair of a full-blooded Asiatic goat, fro... New York, magnified 400 times. 
b.—Hair of a full-blooded Asiatic goat, fr »: Virginia, magnified 400 times. 


The third specimen is from a tidl-bred male, also born in South 
Caralina, but carried to Charlestown, Chatauque county, New York, 
owned by Mr. D. Davenport. ‘i‘he fleece was taken when twelve 
months old. There is rather !sss wool, but the character of the 


hair is similar to that of a and 6, a portion of which is denoted on 
cut c. 


c.—Harr of a full-blooded Asiatic goat, from New York, magnified 400 times. 
d,—Hair of a second cross between the Asiatic and common goat, magnified 400 times. 


The hair shown in the drawing, by d, is from the second cross be- 
tween the full-bred and common goat, born in South Carolina, and 
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carried to New York, when four months old. The fleece is said to have 
been taken when about twelve months of age. This is much shorter 
than any of the others, being about 5 inches long ; but it is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, both in texture and in color. The hair shown in cut 
d, is less in diameter than any of the others. The degree of fineness 
is about that of the finest Saxony wool. 


e,—Outlines of hairs of a full-blooded Asiatic goat, taken from the finest Oalcutta shawl, magnilied 
400 times. 


By way of comparison, a mere outline is given ate, of different hairs, 
from a piece of shawl stuff, imported from Calcutta, and said to be 
the finest ever brought to this country. The fabric was dyed red, and 
has contracted somewhat in the process. It is evident, from the 
character of the smaller hairs, that they have been taken at a much 
earlier age than those represented above. 

It is gratifying, then, to be assured that the fleece may be raised in 
this country with a fineness closely approximating to that which it 
has ever attained in Asia, under the most favorable circumstances. 

The cress with the common goat is particularly interesting, as 
showing no deterioration in the hair. It has not been considered 
necessary to dwell upon the minute peculiarities of structure in thsee 
specimens. Larger quantities of the hair and more exact information 
ag to the treatment, age, and condition of the animals, would be re- 
quired to give any real value to such an investigation. 
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SWINE. 


THE SWINE OF RUSSIA. 


: 


The rearing of swine is carried on in Russia to a considerable ex- 
teat, especially in the governments of Mohilew, Kowno, Tschernigow, 
Kharkow, Saratow, Tambow, Worondje, Orel, and Koursk. In the 
latter, there were reckoned, in 1846, nearly 600,000 head, and in each 
of the other governments, from 400,000 to 500,000. The aggregate 
in the forty-eight governments was estimated at 10,053,500 head. In 
the kingdom of Poland, it was estimated that there were 800,000. 
Adding Finland and those governments in which the statistics were 
aot officially ascertained, the total estimate was 12,000,000, or about 
ne animal to every five inhabitants, the relative number to the popu- 
‘ation being nearly the same as in Austria, and much larger than in 
Prussia or in France; but it ig still far less than it might be, con- 
sidering the means the Russians have of feeding them. In general, 
they bestow but little care on this branch of rural economy, although 
it is well suited to the country, and is generally very profitable. It 
is much neglected in the provinces of New Russia, where it is believed 
that ten times the number of animals might be raised that now are. 
In the governments of Kherson, Ekathérinoslaw, Tauride, and Bes- 
sarabia the number has scarcely increased for the last forty or fifty 
years, notwithstanding the encouraging example of the German 
colonists who derive great profits from this source. Asa proof of the 
negligence with which the swine are treated in some districts, the 
following observation by M. Haxthausen, on the government of Nijni- 
Nowgorod, may be cited :— 

‘“We have seen herds of long-bristled swine wandering about in 
the forest during summer, like deer, without the least superintend- 
ence. In autumn, the people catch as many as they can, and make 
an equal distribution of them amongst all the families of the village, 
so that, in regard to these animals, there is no distinction of indi-_ 
vidual property.’’ 

hen we consider what large numbersof swine have for some 
years past been sent from Hungary and Servia by railway to Ham- 
burg, and thence to England, notwithstanding the enormous expenses 
of such long inland journeys, we may conceive the importance which 
this business might attain in a very short time in those provinces of 
Russia that are not remote from the coast. 

The total value of swine in Russia and Poland is estimated at 
$15,750,000. This includes the value of the bristles, most of which 
are exported from Little Russia, and form no inconsiderable article 
of commerce. D. J.B. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of D. L. R. Burt, of Centre, Cherokee county, Alabama. 


Pork cannot be raised here under 5 centsa pound. It usually sells 
for 6 or 7 cents. There is very little more raised than is required for 
home consumption. The cost of transportation to Charleston is $1 75 
per 100 pounds. 


Statement of ALEXANDER Heron, near Connersville, Fayette county, 
Indiana. 


Among the different animals raised in this section for market, swine 
take the lead, as they are far the most profitable. There is some 
objection to them on account of their rooting propensities and the 
eonsequent destruction to pastures; but this has been demonstrated 
to be easily avoided by ‘‘ringing’’ the nose, thus rendering them 
almost as harmless as sheep. , 

The best breed of swine which we rear is the ‘““Chester Whitu,”’ 
which constitutes the largest proportion of the hogs in this region. 
Stock hogs will thrive and winter well on seven bushels of corn; aad 
if there be plenty of ‘‘mast’’ they will do well on less. The cost 
of rearing a hog for market may be estimated as follows:— 


For seven bushels of corn at 30 cents, ; wet y eat) 
For three months’ pasturage, on clover, from Ist Sep- 

tember to December Ist, . : A d F 50 
For eighteen bushels of corn for fattening, at 30 cents, 5 40 


Total cost, . : ; : , : . $8 00 


Hogs fed in this way will average 250 pounds in weight, which, at 
6 cents a pound, will make the gross sale per head $15, showing 
a net profit of $7 on each head. This is equivalent to selling the 
corn at 60 cents a bushel, besides the improvement of the ground on 
which they were fed, by their manure. 

Most of the hogs reared here are packed at Connersville, our home 
market in this county. The difference in price between this and the 
Yincinnati market is about 35 cents per 100 pounds, which is nearly 
the cost of transportation. The number of hogs which have been 
packed here this season is 25,000. 


Statement of L. E. Dupuy, of Shelbyville, Shelby county, Kentucky. 


Our hogs have been crossed upon the “Berkshire,” “Trish Grazier,” 
“Woburn,” &c., until we scarcely know what we have, except that they 
are hogs. Our rule is to get the longest hog that will fatten early 
and kindly, without regard to name. We make them weigh from 
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200 to 350 pounds when a year or eighteen months old, by feeding on 
clover, rye, oats, and corn. 


Statement of KH: A. Hotman, of Harvard, Worcester county, 
Massachusetts. 


The animals raised to the best advantage with us are the ‘‘Suffolk”’ 
swine, which are also successfully crossed on our common breed. The 
best mode of keeping is in sheltered pens, fed from the refuse of the 
dairy with the addition of meal of Indian corn, or some other grain. 
The cost of raising at six weeks old is 8. cents a pound. The market 
value at that age is $3 50 each. 

The cost of producing pork is 9 cents a pound; market value 10 
cents a pound; transportation to Boston, $3 a ton. 


Statement of Gursnom Wuisorn, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


A considerable number of hogs is raised in this county, though it 
is not thought to be profitable to keep any more than can be pro- 
duced on the farm without feeding too much with good marketable 
grain. It is generally believed that they should be raised until they 
are fifteen or eighteen months old, principally upon grass and milk, 
and then shut up in pens and fattened with barley or corn. 

Our hogs, like other farm stock, are of a mixed character, produced 
by crossing the best breeds of Europe with the old races of this sec- 
tion. The latter were long-legged, long-visaged, flap-eared, and 
coarse-boned. Their most wnamiable characteristic was a great affec- 
ton for chickens, goslins, and lambs. The ‘‘Berkshire’’ was for a 
long time a very popular breed, fine-boned, and easily fattened, but 
rather too small. The ‘‘Leicester’’ is a good-sized fine-boned hog, 
and, if bred well, will fatten at fifteen months old, and will weigh 
500 or more pounds. The ‘‘Suffolk’’ breed has also of late been in- 
troduced here, but from the thinness of their hair they do not appear 
to be at all adapted to the severity of our winter climate. 


Statement of James McK. Snoperass, of Mifflin, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania, . 


Almost every farmer here raises his own pork, and a surplus for 
home trade. To raise it on corr would cost from $4 to $450 per 
100 pounds, e have the ‘‘Berkshire,’’ the ‘*Chinese,”’ the ‘ Bed- 
ford,’’ the ‘‘Chester county,’’ and the common or wood breeds. 
The Chinese and Berkshire have been profitably raised several years. 
The Chester county hog has been introduced, and is much valued by 
our farmers. 
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Statement af D. Mums, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania 


Hogs are.not much raised with us beyond the wants of the county, 
not being considered so profitable as other kinds of stock. The ‘‘ China.’ 
breed is the most prevalent, though some keep the ‘‘Russian,’’ the 
latter of which are not much esteemed on account of the cost of bring- 
ing them to maturity. 

Pork is worth from 5 to 8 cents a pound; lard from 9 to 124 
cents. 


Statement of Awpert Hoopss, of West Chester, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Hogs are raised here for home consumption, and a few for mark«t. 
Several of the imported breeds have been tried, but all have given 
way to an ‘‘Improved Chester county’’ hog. Swine are generally kept 
in pastures during the summer, being allowed the slops from the 
kitchen, and the refuse milk from the dairy. When fattened with 
whole corn between the ages of six and eighteen months, they will 
gain about a pound a day. 

The price of pork is from 9 to 10 cents a pound. 


Statement of James H. Kunpatn, of Poplar Grove, Kanawha counsy, 
Virginia. ‘ 

Hogs are regarded as indispensable stock in this county. Thuy 
grow large, and do well on acorns and beech mast. The only st- 
tention required is to keep them tame. A cross of the Berkshire 
and China breeds suits us best. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Guorcs P. Norris, of Newcastle, Newcastle county, 
Delaware. 


I have devoted much time to the poultry department of the farm ; 
and, though at present the great mania for large fowls appears to 
have subsided, it cannot be said that our people have not been bene- 
fitted in having their attention called to the improvement of the 
various breeds. 

The ‘Large Shanghai’”’ fowls generally introduced throughout 
the country, are by no means the most profitable. They are regular, 
but not extraordinary layers, and grow very rapidly, but are enor- 
mous eaters. The principal benefit to be derived from them will be 
the cross obtained between them and the smaller breeds. 

Of all the fancy fowls, I prefer either the ‘Black Spanish,’’ or the 
‘‘Polands.’’ The former are handsome, of moderate size, hardy, 
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easily kept, and great layers, in consequence of which they have 
obtained the name of ‘‘ everlasting layers.”’ 

The Poland fowls resemble the Spanish in everything except 
appearance. They are jet black, with a characteristic white top- 
knot, and are by many considered the handsomest variety known. 
Having had some experience with each breed, I can unhesitatingly 
recommend them, as they are well adapted to the wants of the farmers 
of the Middle States. 

I should have mentioned, however, that none of the breeds noticed 
above are good sitters ; therefore, a few hens of other breeds should 
be kept for the purpose of hatching the eggs of these, and rearing the 
young. 


EN Sele Gales 


INSECTS FREQUENTING THE COTTON-PLANT. 
BY TOWNEND GLOVER. 


The cotton-plant furnishes food for numerous insects, some of which 
feed exclusively upon the leaf, some upon the flower, while others 
destroy the young buds and bolls. It is my purpose to describe these 
insects, not in the order of their classification by natural families, but 
according to the part of the plant they most generally frequent, or 
to which their ravages are chiefly confined. Thus, by referring to 
the parts injured, one can easily recognise the insects, or their larvae, 
which attack them in any of the stages of their existence. 

Many of these insects at first appear in-small numbers, and only 
become formidable in the second or third generation ; for instance, if 
a female boll-worm produce 500 moths, one-half of which are males 
and the other half females, the next generation, if the increase be in 
the same ratio, will amount to 125,000 catterpillars or moths; and 
all this is accomplished in the space of a few weeks. It will there- 
fore be perceived that their destruction depends upon prompt and 
timely action; and planters may materially aid in carrying out a 
work designed for their mutual benefit, by minutely observing the 
habits and characteristics of these pests of our fields, devising means 
for their destruction, and communicating the results of their ob- 
servations and experiments, through some appropriate channels, to 
the public. 

Thsects injurious to the cotton-plant consist of those very destruc- 
tive to the general crops, such as the boll-worm, cotton caterpillar 
and some others; and those which do comparatively little injury, 
their numbers thus far not being sufficiently great to cause much 
damage, such as the leaf-rolling caterpillar (tortrix) and several 
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insects hereafter mentioned. There are still others, which do not 
materially injure the crop itself, such as the span-worm, and others 
which only feed upon the petals or pollen of the flowers. There are 
also many insects found in the cotton-fields which do no damage 
whatever to the plant, but merely feed upon weeds and grass grow- 
ing between the rows, such as the caterpillar of the Argynnis colum- 
bina, which feeds upon the passion-vine, and that of the Zanthidia 
niceppe, which sometimes devours the Maryland cassia, and produces 
the beautiful orange-colored butterflies, seen in vast numbers hover. 
ing over moist or wet places on the plantations. 

A class of insects which is highly beneficial, comprehends the larva 
of the lady-bird, the ichneumon flies, and many others, that are ever 
on the search for living victims amongst the noxious tribes, and 
which serve to keep the numbers of the latter within proper bounds. 

Thus, it is highly necessary to be able to recognise the injurious 
from the comparatively innoxious as well as the useful insects, and I 
have therefore thought proper to describe and figure most of those 
which infest the cotton-fields, as many of them feed upon or injure 
the plants in one state or another ; and, although they may do but 
little injury at first, yet, were they to multiply as fast as some others, 
they would eventually become as great a nuisance as the boll-worm is 
at present. According to a communication from Colonel Whitner, of 
Tallahassee, in Florida; the latter insect was scarcely known in that 
region before the year 18415; but it has since increased to such an ex- 
tent as to cause an immense yearly loss to the planters. 

Several methods of destroying insects on plantations and elsewhere 
have been recommended, one of which is the use of fire or burning 
torches. The innumerable myriads of nocturnal moths, being 
attracted by the lights, burn their wings as they hover around, and 
are either destroyed at once, or disabled from flying about to deposit 
their eggs in distant parts of the field. A species of lantern has been 
used for entrapping such as are attracted by light, and with some 
success. It is formed of a top, bottom, and back, made of wood, with 
a glass front and sides, a little more than a foot square, according to 
the size of the glasses used, The front is supported by a pillar at 
each corner; on the inside of the back of the lantern is fastened a tin 
or glass reflector. The three glazed sides consist of two panes, slid- 
ing in grooves, made in the top and bottom boards, and meeting in 
the niiddle at an angle of about 120°, instead of one pane, as in com- 
mon lanterns. These panes can be slipped im and out, so as to leave 
a space open between them, larger or smaller as may be desired. A 
lamp is placed in the centre of the bottom, protected from insects and 
wind by a common glass chimney, which protrudes through a hole in 
the top. All the bottom of the box inside of the glass having been 
previously cut away, excepting a circular place on which to put the 
lamp, it is then deposited on a vessel or barrel covered with cloth, 
having an aperture cut in it corresponding with the bottom of the 
box, and the vessel beneath, containing molasses, or some other ad- 
hesive substance. The insects which may be flying about will be 
immediately attracted by the light, and approach the angle of the 
panes until they shall have entered the aperture, when, once within, 
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and not being able to fly out again, they will come in contact with 
the heated glass chimney, and thus be precipitated into the vessel 
beneath, in which they will perish. 

Another plan, which it is hoped may, upon experiment, be found 
applicable to the enemies of the cotton-plant, has lately been reported 
as having proved efficien as a means of destroying the tobacco-worm, 
in Florida. This worm is the larva of a large moth commonly known 
by the name of the ‘‘tobacco-fly,’’ (Sphyna carolina,) which is in 
the habit of feeding upon the nectar, or honey, contained in flowers, 
over which it may often be seen in the evening, poised in the air in a 
manner similar to that of the humming bird, making a buzzing noise 
with its wings, and busily employed in extracting the sweets by means 
of its long trunk. 

As it had been previously observed that these moths are partice- 
larly fond of the Jamestown weed, (Datura stramonium,) a plan 
adopted in Florida as an effectual means of destroying them, and 
which it is said has succeeded to a considerable extent, has been com 
municated to this Office by Mr. Jesse Wood, of Mount Pleasant, in 
that State, who says:— 

“About five years ago, Mr. Igdaliah Wood, of this vicinity, en- 
deavored to poison the fly that produces the horn-worm, by applying 
a preparation of cobalt and sweetened water to the flower of the 
tobacco-plant. He found some difficulty in consequence of the cup 
of this flower not being in a favorable position to retain the poison. 
Mr. George Sunday next tried the bloom of the gourd-vine with bet- 
ter success. Mr. K. Johnson afterwards used the Jamestown weed, 
which answered the expectation of the most sanguine. The prepara- 
‘ion consists of about a pint of water, a gill of molasses or honey, and 
mm ounce of cobalt. After inserting a quill through the cork of the 
bottle, he let fall a few drops of this mixture into the cup of the flower 
about sunset. As this poison will soon kill the stalk of the James 
town weed, the best plan is to break off the blossoms, make a hole in 
the ground, and place them in it. It is thought that the flies find 
them quicker than when left upon the stalks. It is certain to destroy 
the moths, although they frequently live until ten o’clock the next 
day, notwithstanding they are disabled from flying or depositing their 
eggs'soon after taking the poison. 

‘I consider this discovery of immense value to tobacco planters, 
and, if it or any similar method should lead to the destruction of the 
cotton caterpillar and boll-worm, which is highly probable would be 
the case, it will be of incalculable benefit.’’ 

From this statement, it will be seen that, if such a plan is really 
of utility when applied to the cotton-fly, there can-be no reason why 
it should not answer also in regions where honey-bees are not kept, 
for all such insects as are attracted by sweet substances; and it is te 
he hoped that experiments will be made the ensuing season, and re- 
ported for the public good. The thing to be chiefly desired now is, 
to find out the favorite food of the particular kind of insect to be 
destroyed ; then to discover and use some efficient poison for the 
accomplishment of the purpose. If, however, birds should perish 
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from feeding upon these poisoned insects, it will somewhat militate 
against the advantages of the plan. ; 

Several experiments were made in Florida by the writer, on the 
utility of using arsenic, cobalt, and strychnine, as means of destroying 
insects, some few of which succeeded, while many failed. In severa 
instances, the insects would not touch the mixture at all. 

Honey or sugar and rum, when rubbed on the bark of trees, will 
attract and intoxicate several species of insects, and might sometimes 
be advantageously used. Many planters in the Southern States re- 
commend the berries of the “‘China-tree,”’ or “Pride of China,’’ (Melia 
azederach,) to be put around cabbage-plants, in order to prevent the 
attack of the cut-worm; and, as it is already known that these berries 
have an intoxicating effect upon the robins which eat so freely of 
them, they may have the same narcotic properties when applied to 
insects. It is at least worth while to make the experiment. Whale- 
oil-soap, mixed with water, in proper proportions, thrown upon plants 
infested with plant-lice (aphides) is almost certain’ to destroy them. 
Flour of sulphur is stated to be useful when applied to grape-vines, 
or any other plants which are infested with the red spider or are 
attacked by a fungoid growth. A mixture of a gallon of water, a 
gallon of whiskey or other spirit, and four ounces of aloes, was highly 
recommended in Florida as a certain remedy against the attacks of 
the orange scale insects ; but, with some who have tried it, although 
all the insects appeared to be destroyed, in a few weeks they 
reappeared, showing that the wash would have to be continually 
repeated until all the eggs under the scales had hatched and the 
younger broods were killed. Perhaps the same mixture might be 
successfully used for several other kinds of insects, 

But, while so many artificial modes are recommended to accomplish 
the destruction of insects, planters are very apt to overlook the greas 
daily benefits derived from other agents which have been kindly pro- 
vided by Nature to check their undue increase. These agents are the 
birds, which constantly destroy them in any of their varied forms, 
larva, pupa or perfect insect. Mocking-birds and bee-martins catch 
and destroy the boll-worm moth, and many others, even on the wing, 
when the latter first appear upon the plantations, and thus materially 
diminish their numbers. If the fields are ploughed in the fall, many 
insects and chrysalides, which would otherwise come out in safety in 
the spring, are turned to the top of the furrow-slice, and either fall a 
prey to the ever-busy birds, or perish from exposure to the wintry 
are nimble and graceful lizards of the South also act beneficially 
to the planter, as they are constantly’on the alert, and catching every 
insect that chances to alight in their way. Toads, also, do much 
good, as they wander principally during the morning and evening 
hours, as well as in cloudy weather, and entrap insects by means of 
their viscid tongues. Such benefactors as these should be preserved, 
and not injured or killed as they often are. One pair of wrens or 
blue-birds, in a Northern garden, or of mocking-birds, on a Southern 
plantation, will accomplish more in destroying insects pate 2 to 
vegetation than can be imagined by one who has not studied their 
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habits, or watched them with attention, when busily engaged in 
searching under every leaf, or in every fissure of the bark, for their 
insect prey. 


INSECTS FOUND UPON THE STALK. 
THE CUT-WORM. 


I have not been able this year (1855) to procure specimens of the 
worms which cut off the young plants early in the season, (PL 
VI., fig. 1,) as I arrived in the region of cotton-fields after their 
ravages had ceased; but, from the authority of able and scientific 
planters, I am induced to believe that they are very similar in habits 
and appearance to many of the cut-worms of the gardens, which 
penetrate the earth close to a plant, and at night emerge from 
their retreats to gnaw it off at or near the ground, ’ 

A gentleman in Florida, who had been troubled with this pest, in- 
formed me that a particular spot of four or five acres in his field had 
been literally thronging with cut-worms, so that most of the plants 
were either eaten off or destroyed, and that, finally, fearing the loss 
of his whole crop, he turned into the enclosure some twenty or thirty 
young pigs, which soon discovered the worms, rooted them up in 
great numbers, and fattened on the unaccustomed diet. The cotton 
was not injured, as the pigs were too young to root deep enough to 
destroy the plants. The pigs remained where the worms were to be 
found, never troubling any other portions of the field, and their strong 

owers of scent enabled them to detect their insect prey even when 

uried in the earth. 

Should the moths of this cut-worm be like those of their congeners of 
the North, and attracted by light, it might be well to use a lantern 
like that already described, or to ascertain the favorite substance upon 
which they feed, and poison them, as suggested in the case of the to- 
bacco-fly. 


INSECTS FOUND ON THE LEAF. 
THE COTTON-LOUSE. 
(Aphis ?) 


When the cotton-plant is very young and tender, it is particularly 
subject to the attacks of the cotton-louse, (Pl. VI. fig. 2,) which, 
by means of its piercer, penetrates the outer coating, or parenchyma 
of the leaf or tender shoots, and sucks the sap from the wound. The 
under part of the leaves or young shoots are the places mostly selected, 
and the constant punctures and consequent drainage of sap enfeebles 
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fhe plant and causes the leaf to curl up, turn yellow, and subsequently 
fall to the ground. The young lice are extremely minute, and of a 
greenish color; but when they become older, they are about a tenth 
of an inch in length, and often dark green ; but, in some instances, 
they are almost black. It is conjectured that the color somewhat 
depends upon the health of the plant ag well as that of the insect, or, 
perhaps, upon their food, as I have seen green and black lice promis- 
cuously feeding upon the same plant. The female produces her young 
alive throughout the summer, when she may often be seen surrounded 
by her numerous progeny, sucking the juice from the leaves and still 
producing young. Some naturalists state that the females, late in the 
fall, produce eggs for the generation of the next spring. If 80, it is 
in order to preserve the species, as the insects themselves are easily 
killed by frost and cold; and their increase would be incalculable 
were it not that Nature has provided many enemies among the insect 
tribes to prevent their too rapid multiplication. Both males and 
females are said to possess wings at certain seasons; but the females 
and young in summer appear to be wingless. The end of the abdo- 
men of both sexes is provided with two slender tubes, rising like horns 
from the back, from which often exudes the ‘‘honey-dew,”’ or sweet 
gummy substance, seen sticking to the upper sides of the leaves be- 
neath them, and which forms the favorite food of myriads of ants. 
Although young plants are mostly attacked, yet I have seen old 
*‘stands’’ in Georgia, with their young shoots, completely covered 
with this pest as late as November. 

- The principal insects that destroy the aphides are the lady-bird, the 
lace-fly and the syrphus, all of which wage incessant war upon them, 
and devour all they can find. Another fly, the ichneumon, likewise 
lays an egg in the body of the louse, which, hatching into a grub, 
devours the inside of the still living insect until it eventually dies, 
clinging to the leaf even in death, and the fly makes its appearance 
from the old skin of the aphis. 

When old cotton-plants are suffering from the attacks of the louse, 
many planters cause their tops to be cut off and burned, and by so 
doing partially succeed in destroying them; yet, when we consider 
that, by this method, many young blossoms and “‘forms’’ must like- 
wise be destroyed, it must be confessed that the remedy is almost as 
bad as the disease. In a garden or green-house, a solution of whale 
oil soap, from,a syringe, showered upon the upper and under parts of 
the foliage, has been used with much advantage ; yet, upon the ex- 
tended scale of a cotton plantation, such a remedy is altogether im- 
practicable, and, until we can collect further information upon this 
subject from intelligent planters, we must rest content with the in- 


stinct of our insect allies. 
GRASSHOPPERS. 


(Locusta ?) 


2 


Grasshoppers, or, more properly speaking, ‘‘ locusts,’ occasionally 
do much damage to young cotton-plants, as they not only feed upon 
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the tender leaves; but have been caught in the very act of devouring 
the petals of the flowers in the fields of Georgia, as late as the month 
of November ; but, as at this time the grass on which they usually feed 
abounds between the rows, the damage done by them to the general 
crop is but slight. : 

Several species of grasshoppers, or locusts, infest old cotton and 
grass-fields, some of them being of large size and possessing great 
powers of flight. (Pl. VI. fig. 3.) It may, however, be observed, 
that the true locust is not the insect generally known by that name 
in the United States, which is in reality a harvest-fly, (cicada,) 
usually inhabiting trees, where it makes an incessant buzzing noise 
which may be heard at a great distance during the summer and 
autumnal evenings. The shape of the harvest-fly is much clumsier 
and broader than that of the real locust, and the under wings are not 
folded up like a fan, under a wing-case, but transparent, stiff, and 
veined. 

The real locust is similar to the grasshopper in shape, but the body 
is more robust, the antenne shorter, and its flight much longer and 
more vigorous. Its under-wings, also, when at rest, are folded up in 
fan-like plaits under the outer wing-covers. Grasshoppers and locusts 
are produced from eggs as perfect insects, with legs and antenne. 
They are able to run about and leap with great agility, but are en- 
tirely destitute of the rudiments of wings, except in the pupa state. 
It is only the perfect insects which are able to perpetuate their kind. 
They are generally furnished with ample wings which enable them 
to fly from field to field. Grasshoppers and locusts do much harm, 
when very numerous, to grass and vegetables, and even to fruit-trees, 
as well as to cotton. Turkeys, ducks, and other fowls feed upon them 
with great avidity, and are very useful in diminishing their numbers. 
In some of the Northern States, they have been destroyed by means 
of sheets spread upon poles, so as to sweep them into a bag fastened 
behind, which is drawn over the fields infested by them; they are 
then killed by means of boiling water or fire. 


THE LEAF-HOPPER. 
(Tetigonia?) 


The leaves of the cotton-plant are often injured by the leaf-hopper, 
(Rl. VI. fig. 4.) This small insect is found upon the plant in the 
larva, pupa and perfect state. In all these forms, it sucks the sap 
from the leaf, causing small diseased and whitish-looking spots, much 
disfiguring the foliage, and injuring the plant itself, when the insects 
are very numerous. They are also found in great numbers on grape- 
vines, in Florida, and injure the foliage to a considerable degree. 

The perfect. Insects are very small, measuring only from one-tenth 
to three-twentieths of an inch in length. The head is somewhat cres- 
cent-shaped, of a green color, with two red spots on the upper surface, 
The thorax is also green, with two crescent-shaped spots of red on 
each side of a small red spot in the centre. The wing-cases are green, 
with two stripes or bands of red, running parallel down each wing- 
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case, from the thorax to the upper margin, where they form an acute 
angle. The legs are yellowish-green, the hinder pair being much 
longer than the others, and furnished with bristles on the tibia. In 
the larva state, they are able to leap with great agility; but it is only 
in the perfect state that they are able to fly, the under-wings being 
hidden by the wing-cases, and not perfectly developed in the larvee or 
pup. There are several species of these insects found upon cotton, 
which it will not be necessary here to describe, as their natural his- 
tory and habits are nearly the same. 

In using the lantern already described, it was found that thousands 
of these small insects were attracted from some grape-vines in an ad- 
joining field. The use of fires or lights may therefore be recom- 
mended to destroy them, when they become very numerous, although, 
as regards the cotton, they are not often found on it in numbers suf. 
ficient to do much harm. 


THE COTTON CATERPILLAR. 


(Noctua zylina.) 


The leaves of the plant are sometimes entirely devoured by what is 
eommonly known to planters as the “cotton caterpillar,’’ or “cotton 
army-worm.’’ (Pl. VI. fig. 5.) It does not appear every year in 
immense numbers, but at uncertain intervals. This season, (1855,) 
it first made its appearance in the vicinity of Tallahassee about 
the month of August, on the plantation of Mr. Hunter, and then 
spread gradually through the rest of the plantations in that re- 
gion. In October, it had already committed considerable ravages 
in several of the cotton-fields, not so severe, however, as had been 
anticipated, though the crops on several plantations were somewhat 
injured. ' , 

The perfect insect, or fly, when at rest, is of a triangular shape, the 
head forming one, and the extremities of the wings the other two 
angles. The color of the upper-wings is reddish-grey, a dark spot 
with a whitish centre appearing in the middle of each. The under- 
wings are of a dark reddish-grey. 'The moth of this caterpillar loses 
much of its greyish cast when it becomes older, and the down 
has been rubbed from the wings. It then assumes more of a reddish 
tinge. , 

The perfect flies, or moths, are easily attracted by lights, and may 
be found resting in the day-time on the walls or ceilings of rooms, 
attracted there, no doubt, by the candles or lamps on the evening be- 
fore. If undisturbed, they will remain motionless during the day: 
but, as night approaches, they fly off with much vigor and strength, 
When in the open air, they may be found among and under the leaves 
of the cotton-plant, as well as those of the weeds which surround the 
plantation. The eggs are deposited principally on the under sides of 
the leaves, but often upon the outer calyx; and I have even found 
them, when very numerous, upon the stem itself, 
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Wherever these caterpillars were very abundant, I counted from 
ten to fifteen eggs on a single leaf, which are very small, and difficult 
to be distinguished from the leaves themselves, on account of their 
green color. In shape, the eggs are round and flat, and, when exam 
ined under a microscope, they appear regularly furrowed or ribbed. 
Their color, when freshly deposited, is of a beautiful semi-transparent 
sea-green, ‘They are closely attached to the leaf on which they are 
laid. Jam thus particular to state this, because, in an able article 
published some time ago, it was alleged that ‘the egg is fixed upon 
the leaf by a small filament attached by a glutinous substance.’’ 
This mistake might the more easily be made by any person who had 
not himself observed the eggs when hatching, as that of the lace-wing 
fly is held by such a filament, and, moreover, is found in similar 
situations on the leaves, but generally with or near a colony of plant- 
lice, where the instinct of the parent lace-wing fly teaches it to de 
posit its eggs, and thus provide for a supply of fresh food for the young 
larvee, which feed upon and destroy millions of the cotton-lice. There 
is a great difference also between the eggs of the caterpillar moth and 
those of the boll-worm moth, the first being, as before stated, round 
and flattened in shape, and green in color, whereas those of the boll- 
worm moth are not flat, but more of an ovoid shape, and of a dirty-yel 
lowish tinge. I cannot state exactly what time is required to hatch the 
eggs after they have been laid by the parent fly, as I could not succeed 
in procuring any from the moths hatched and kept in confinement, 
although carefully preserved for the purpose. Dr. Capers says that 
it requires from fourteen to twenty days; but the eggs I found in the 
fields invariably hatched within a week from the time they were 
brought into the house. However, this must depend a great deal 
upon the state of the atmosphere and the warmth of the season. The 
young caterpillars, when hatched, very soon commence feeding upon 
the parenchyma, or soft, fleshy part of the leaves, and continue to do 
so until they become sufficiently large, and strong enough to eat the 
leaf itself. They are able to suspend themselves by a silken thread 
when shaken from the plant. They change their skins several times 
before attaining their full growth, when they measure from one and a 
half to nearly two inches in length. ‘The first brood of caterpillars, in 
August and September, were all of a green color, with narrow, longi- 
tudinal, light stripes along each side of their bodies, and two broader 
light-yellowish stripes along each side of their backs, down the centre 
of each of which was one distinct, narrow, light-colored line. Each 
of the broader bands was marked with two black spots on each seg~ 
ment; and on each segment of the sides were three or more dark dots. 
The head was yellowish-green, spotted with blacks. The caterpillars 
of the second and third generations are of a much darker color than 
those of the first; their under parts are more of a yellowish-green 
and their sides sometimes of a purple cast; their backs are black. with 
three distinct light-colored lines running down their lencth: and 
a heads are also darker, and of a yellowish-brown, spotted with 

ack, 

The question naturally arises, What causes this change of color in 
the latter part of the season, since the moths hatched from the lightest 
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and darkest caterpillars prove to be exactly the same? Several plant- 
ers attribute it to the influence of the sun, or to the food upon which 
they subsist; but this can scarcely be the case, as I have often ob- 
served individual caterpillars, evidently of the second or third gener 
ation, of the lightest green color, amongst a crowd of the black moths 
on the same leaf, as late as October, and exposed to the same influ 
ences of the sun. 

These insects appear to multiply to the greatest extent in damp, 
cloudy weather. When the older caterpillars are suddenly touched, 
they have the habit of doubling themselves up and springing to a 
distance of several times their length, but when undisturbed, and not 
feeding, they appear to rest on the leaf with the fore part of the body 
elevated and somewhat curved, whereas, sometimes they keep up a spe 
cies of swinging or jerking motion from side to side, as if enjoying the 
heat of the sun. 

This caterpillar is furnished with six pectoral, eight ventral, and two 
anal feet, of which, however, the two anterior ventral ones are imper- 
fect, small, and apparently useless, so that its mode of progression 
somewhat resembles that of the span-worm, or looper, of the North, 
elsewhere described. 

In fifteen or twenty days after the caterpillar has attained its full 
size, it ceases to feed. It then doubles down the edge of a leaf, and 
fastens it with its own silk to the main part of the same leaf, or by 
webbing several leaves together, forming thereby a very loosely-spun 
cocoon. In this, it transforms into a chrysalis, which, at first is 
green, but in a short time after changes to a chestnut-brown, or even 
to almost black. 

The first brood I raised, were fifteen days in the chrysalis state, be 
fore making their appearance as perfect moths; but, as this happened in 
a cold room and screened from the sun, J am of the opinion that, when 
they are exposed to a warm sun, in the open fields, the time must 
necessarily be much shorter. I raised one caterpillar late in the fall, 
which was even thirty days before emerging from its cocoon ; but this 
I attributed entirely to the cold weather, and non-exposure to the sun. 
This fact would tend to show that the hatching of the chrysalis may 
be delayed, by peculiar circumstances, until long after the natural 
time. 

The tail of the chrysalis is furnished with several small hooks, bent 
inward, by means of which it is enabled to hold fast to the loose web 
of which the cocoon is formed, while emerging from the chrysalis 
skin, or, in case of accident, to prevent it from falling out of the co- 
coon during the prevalence of strong winds. _ . ; 

There have been many speculations regarding the origin and_per> 
odical visits of this moth. In 1843, Mr. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook 
read a ‘“‘Memoir on the Cotton-plant’’ before the State Agricultural 
Society of South Carolina, in which he says: “That the cotton-moth 
survives the winter is nearly certain ; an examination of the neigh 
boring woods, especially after a mild winter, has been often success- 
fully made for that purpose. They were seen by the writer in May 
last, in the edge of a belt of pines, within a few yards of a cotton- 
field. In the winter of 1825, Benjamin Reynolds, of St. John’s, Colle- 
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ton, found them in the woods, principally on the cedar-bush, encased 


edive in their cover, impervious to water, and secured to a twig by a 
thread. The pup, wrapped in cotton leaves, from their bleak ex- 
posure, invariably die on the approach of cold weather. ’’ 

From what was stated to me by some of the best planters in Flori- 
da, last summer, it would seem that this caterpillar appears on their 
plantations more or less, almost, if not every year, and sometimes in 
@ most unaccountable manner. Mr. E. Richards, of Cedar Keys, 
furnishes a statement which would seem to prove that it is migratory 
in its habits, as there is no other method of accounting for its sudden 
presence, except that, having previously existed on some other plant, 
or weed, it had left it for food more congenial to its taste, although 
it has been asserted that the real caterpillar will eat nothing but 
cotton. He says: ‘‘The last of July, 1845, these caterpillars made 
their appearance in a small field of three or four acres of Sea-Island 
cotton, planted on Way Key, as an experiment to see if cotton could 
be advantageously cultivated on the Keys, no other cotton having 
been previously planted within 80 miles of them ; but the whole crop 
was devoured. The caterpillar was at the same time destroying the 
cotton in the interior of the country.”’ 

In a statement made this season by Mr. William Munroe, of Gads- 
den county, Florida, to the Agricultural Department of the Patent 
Office, he appears to think Sea-Island cotton not so liable to be 
attacked as the short-staple, when the two varieties are planted to- 
gether. In his letter he says: “TI observed, when I had two fields of 
cotton adjoining, the one short-staple and the other Sea-Island, and 
t=e cotton caterpillars made their appearance, that they always 
destroyed the short-staple cotton first. Four years ago, my crop was 
destroyed by the worm, and at that time they ate every green leaf on 
the short-staple cotton before they attacked the Sea-Island. This 
year (1855) my short-staple crop was destroyed by the worm, on the 
Appalachicola river, and I observed that after the short-staple crop 
was all eaten, several Sea-Island stalks in the field, at a little dig- 
tance, seemed to be uninjured ; but, upon close examination, it was 
found that the worm had just commenced upon them. My impres- 
sion, from the above observation is, that, if we in this country were 
to confine ourselves to the production of the Sea-Island cotton, the 
attack of the caterpillar would be much less frequent, or would 
probably altogether cease.’ 

In regard to the periodical visitations of these caterpillars, Dr, 
Capers remarks that their first appearance, as destroyers of cotton, was 
in the year 1800, and that, in 1804, the crops were almost destroyed 
by them. A snow-storm occurred, however, and-swept them away ; 
but they were found the succeeding seasons, though in smaller num. 
bers. In 1825, they were spreading, but perished again by a storm. 
In 1826, they destroyed the crops. The first notice of them in. this 
year was on the first of August, at St. Helena. . Soon after, they were 
found on all the seacoast, from New Orleans to North Carolina. On 
the 23d of the same month, they had destroyed almost all the cotton 
leaves, but suddenly left the plant, though not for the purpose of 
webbing, as many of them were young. The cause of their sudden 
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disappearance is stated to have been that they were too much exposed 
to the powerful effects of the sun, in consequence of the plants being 
nearly destitute of foliage, and not protecting them from its direct 
rays. 

Colonel Benjamin F. Whitner, of Tallahassee, has also written an 
interesting article on the depredations of this caterpillar in that 
vicinity. ‘‘In 1835,’’ says he, “the crops were entirely exempt 
from the ravages of the caterpillar. In 1836, it appeared by the 
first of October, but did no harm. In 1837, no mention is made 
of it. These notes were made in Madison county, Florida.’’ 

Colonel Whitner then moved to Leon county, in the same State, 
where, in 1838, the caterpillar appeared early in August. The second 
brood stripped the plants by the 20th of September, and were go 
numerous that, after devouring the entire foliage, they barked the 
limbs and stalks, and ate out bolls nearly grown. In 1839, they were 
less numerous, and appeared late. In 1840, they came out from the 
15th to the 20th of July, and, by the 6th of September, the plants 
were stripped of their leaves and young bolls, so that the entire croy 
was less than half of the average of other years. In 1841, this cater- 
pillar was seen in Madison county from the 15th to the 20th of Au- 
gust, and in Leon county between the 20th of August and the Ist of 
September. The loss was serious, comprising probably one-fifth of 
the crop. In 1842, no damage was done. In 1843, they appeared 
near Tallahassee on the Ist of August, and plantations were stripped 
by the 15th of September. The crop was cut off from one-third tc 
two-fifths by the caterpillar and storm. In 1844, the cotton-worm 
was found webbed up on the 13th of July, and by the 15th of Sep- 
tember some plantations were entirely denuded ; yet, in other parts of 
the county, the ravages were only partial. In 1845, there was no 
appearance of the caterpillar. In 1846, it was found webbed up by 
the 7th of July. The second brood began to web up on the 26th of 
that month; and by the 20th, the parts of the field in which the worm 
was first seen were found to be eaten out, and the fly, the worms, large 
and small, and the chrysalides, were discovered at the same time, a 
state of things never observed before. By the 5th of September, the 
damage amounted to a loss of more than one-half of the crop. In 
1847, although the fly was seen on the 16th of July, no injury was 
done to the crop. In 1848, it was but slightly Injured ; but the year 
1849 was particularly marked by the ravages of the caterpillar, as 
well as that of 1852. 

Colonel Whitner further observes that these worms appear in sue- 
cessive broods, and accomplish the cycle of their transformations in 
from twenty-six to thirty days, which has also been corroborated by 

others. ‘ 
| A caterpillar hatched from the ege, under my own inspection, how- 
ever, passed twenty days before webbing up ; but, as it had been kept 
in confinement in a cold room, most probably the growth was not so 
rapid as it would have been in the open air and exposed to the warmth 
of the sun. The skin was shed five times during the period of its 
growth, and on the twentieth day, the caterpillar began its web. 
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In a very interesting communication from Mr. E. N. Fuller, of. 


Edisto Island, South Carolina, he describes the depredations of the 
caterpillar in his neighborhood as follows :-— 

‘“‘In 1840, I discovered their ravages, confined to the luxuriant por- 
tions of the fields, near the seacoast of this Island. The larvee were 
destroyed in the latter part of September. In 1843, they were first 
heard of by the Ist of September, when their ravages, limited as in 
1840, were quite perceptible at some distance. A frost on the 18th of 
that month probably destroyed them. In 1846, they appeared on the 
20th of July; and, by the 10th of September, I suppose there was 
scarcely acotton leaf or any tender portion of the plants remaining, 
and the worms not fully grown deserted the ravaged fields in millions 
in search of food, failing to find which they died from starvation. The 
crop of this Island was about 40 per cent. of an average one. In 
1849, the caterpillars made their first appearance on the 22d of Aw 
gust ; their ravages this year, being confined to the low spots, caused 
no injury of moment. In 1852, they were found on the 10th of Au- 
gust, about 40 miles to the southward, and on this Island about the 
20th of the same month. They disappeared here, however, without 
doing injury. 

‘Thus they have appeared at regular intervals of three years. In 
1855, when they were again looked for, an intense drought from the 
early part of July was sufficient to prevent their increase, had the 
made their appearance. The old planters say that, in 1804 and in 
1825, they appeared as in 1846; that is, in periods of twenty-one 
years. 

‘“ As near as I can judge, not having made any record, the length 
of time from the hatching of the egg to the chrysalis is twelve days ; 
remaining four days in the chrysalis state and six days more to the 
hatching of the egg. This seems to be the case in a season of mois- 
ee and heat, without which, their progress would probably be more 

ow. 

Among the many remedies recommended for this fly, or moth, fires 
and lights in the fields have been highly spoken of as attracting 
and destroying the miller, But even this may have its disadvantages, 
as Colonek Whitner, who has tried it, states that ‘it not only 
attracts the flies from other plantations, but that multitudes of moths 
perished in the flames.’’ An article likewise appeared in some of the 
Southern papers, not long since, recommending white cotton flags, 
about a yard Square, to be placed in the field, by which the moths 
are attracted, and upon which they deposit their eggs. Plates similar 
to those recommended for the boll-worm have also been used with 
partial success. But, to destroy this pest, it will be necessary to as 
certain exactly the date of the appearance of the first moths, and then 
to exterminate them in the best manner, and ag quickly as possible. 
Could not some favorite aliment be found on which the moth prefers 
to feed, as in the case of the tobacco-fly, and then poison them with 
some effective agent? This would at once rid the fields of the first 
broods of moths, the progeny of which, in the second and third gene- 
rations, might devastate half the fertile plantations of the South. 
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THE GRASS CATERPILLAR. 
(Locusta ?) 


Another insect, (Pl. VI. fig. 6,) which is often found in cotton: 


fields, and mistaken for the real cotton-caterpillar, is commonly 


Enown by the trivial name of the “ grass-worm,’’ or ‘‘ caterpillar,’ 
owing to the circumstance of its most natural food consisting of grass 
and weeds, although, when pressed by hunger, it will sometimes eat 
the leaf of the cotton-plant. 

These caterpillars were very numerous in the vicinity of Colum- 
bus, in Georgia, about the end of September and the beginning 
of October, 1854, They devoured grass, young grain, and al- 
most every green thing which came in their path. Instances have 
been known in which, urged as they were by necessity and starvation, 
they actually devoured stacks of fodder that were stored away for 
winter consumption. Deep ditches cut in the earth to stop them 
were immediately filled up by the multitudes which fell in and per- 
ished, while eager millions still rushed over the trembling and half- 
living bridge, formed by the bodies of their late companions, bent on 
their mission of destruction and devastation. ‘ 

These caterpillars do no essential injury to the cotton, especially 
when weeds abound, as they content themselves with the grass grow- 
ing between the rows; and, unless very numerous, they cannot be 
classed among those doing much harm to the general crop, and are 
mentioned here principally as having been so frequently mistaken for 
the real cotton-caterpillar. When pressed by necessity, however, as 
has already been stated, they will feed upon cotton leaves. I raised 
about thirty of them upon this food alone, merely as an experiment, 
and they grew and perfected their transformations, although appear- 
ing to prefer a grass diet if it could be obtained. When about to 
change, they formed cocoons of silk under stones or in the ground 
near the surface, interwoven with particles of earth, and came out 
perfect moths from the 24th to the 30th of October; and, as these 
specimens were kept in a room without artificial heat, I conjectured 
that those in the open fields would appear about the same time. 

At a plantatiou in the vicinity of Columbus, where the cater- 
pillars were very numerous, and had already devoured all the grass 
on one side of a field, which was divided into two equal parts by 
a broad and sandy carriage-road passing through the centre of it, 


the grass on the other side having been untouched, it was interest- 


ing to observe the operations of numerous colonies of ants that had 
formed their holes or nests in the road, and were lying in wait for 
any unfortunate grass-worm, the natural desire of which for a fresh 
supply of food, should tempt it to cross this dangerous path. Jrirst, 
one ant more vigilant than the rest would rush to the attack; then 
another, and another, until the poor caterpillar, entirely covered by 
its pigmy foes, and completely exhausted in strength by its unavail- 
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ing efforts to escape, was finally obliged to succumb to superior num- 
bers and die as quietly as possible, when the carcass was immediately 
carried off by the captors to their nests, or, when too heavy to be 
dragged away at once, they fed upon it as it lay in the road. This 
wariare was carried on every day as long as the grass-worms prevailed, 
and no doubt their numbers were diminished in this way to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The grass-caterpillars, when in confinement, very often kill and 
devour each other; and, when one is maimed in the least, it stands 
a very poor chance for its life. Several intelligent planters state that, 
when the grass and weeds are entirely devoured, and no other 


vegetable food is to be found, they will attack each other and feed 


upon the still living and writhing bodies of their former companions. 
One grass-caterpillar, which was kept in confinement, although fur- 
nished with an abundance of green food, actually appeared to prefer 
to feed upon other caterpillars, no matter of what kind, so long as 
their bodies were not defended by long, bristling hairs, or spines. 

The grass-caterpillar is from an inch and a half to an inch and 
three-quarters in length. A longitudinal light-brownish line runs 
down the centre, and two yellow lines along each side of the back, 
which is somewhat veined with black lines, and is of a dark color, 
marked with black spots, from each of which grows a short bristle, 
or hair. Below these yellow stripes, the sides are of a dark color, 
almost black; beneath this, extends a light-colored line, in which the 
spiracles are placed; the lower part of the body is of a dirty green, 
spotted with black; the head is black, marked with two lines of a 
yellowish color, forming an angle on the top; the body is somewhat 
hairy. This caterpillar has six pectoral, eight ventral, and two anal 
teet. 

The above description applies only to the brightest-colored speci- 
mens of the grass-worm, as they vary much in color and markings, 
some of them being almost black, and showing indiscriminately their 
stripes. ‘Che chrysalis is brownish-black, and is formed in a cocoon of 
silk under the ground, the sand and small pebbles being so inter- 
woven with it as to cause the whole cocoon to appear like an ovoid ball 
of earth; but it is never found webbed up in the leaves, as is the case 
with the true cotton-caterpillar, already described. The moth 
measures about an inch and one-fifth across the wings when they are 
expanded; the upper-wings are grey, slightly clouded with a darker 
color, and a lighter spot or ring is faintly seen in the centre; the 
under-wings are of a yellowish-white, shaded with grey along the 
margin near the upper wings. : 

Specimens of these caterpillars were brought to me when at Sa- 


vannah, in Georgia, and they were suspected to have ipjured the rice 


in that vicinity in the month of June. Colonel Whitner, of Talla- 
hassee, in his interesting communication to this Office, speaks of the 
grass-caterpillar as having stripped fields of grass, in 1845, and also 
as attacking the corn, sugar-cane and upland rice. It has likewise 
been said that an insect similar, if not identical with the grass-cater- 
pillar, destroys the leaves of the sweet potato. Thus it appears to be 
almost omnivorous, and not choice in its selection of food, like the 
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true cotton-caterpillar, which is believed to confine itself to the cotton- 
plant alone. 
__ The grass-worm cannot be classed among those insects very inju- 
tious to cotton, although instances have been known where it has 
destroyed the foliage to some extent. It ig more especially mentioned 
here as being found in cotton-fields, and often confounded with the 
true cotton-caterpillar. The difference, however, is more plainly 
described under the head of the latter. 

The same remedies are applicable to this insect as have been sug- 
gested for the boll-worm caterpillar, or any other night-flying moth. 


THE RED SPIDER. 
(Acarus ?) 


Much injury is done to the cotton-leaf by a minute red spider, 
(Pl. VI. fig. 7,) which presents very much the appearance of inci- 
pient rust, except that the leaf is of a more rusty-brown in spots, 
instead of the bright-yellow of the real rust. This red spider prin- 
cipally attacks the under side of the leaf, the spots caused by its 
punctures turning brown, and finally increasing until it is completely 
stung all over, and falls from the plant. 

This insect is extremely minute, and when on the leaf, it can 
scarcely be discerned by the naked eye. Some of the young appear 
to. be of a greenish cast; but, when they are advanced in age, the 
abdomen assumes a dark crimson shade, with darker maroon spots 
upon its upper surface. The legs, which are hairy, are eight in 
number. : Asi 

This family of the mites (acari) do much injury to vegetable life, 
as they are so extremely minute as to escape the notice of the super- 
ficial observer. When they infest grape-houses, or rose-bushes, 
it has been recommended to dust the leaves while moist with flour of 


sulphur. 
THE DROP OR HANG-WORM. 


( iceticus?) 


The ‘‘drop-worm,’’ as it is commonly called, (Pl. VI. fig. 8,) 
is occasionally found upon the cotton-leaf, but generally infests the 
arbor-vitee, larch, and hemlock-spruce. It is also found upon many 
of the deciduous-leaved trees, such as the linden, negundo, and 
maple. Dr. Harris states that the female worm never quits her case, 

ie but lays her eggs in the skin of the chrysalis, in which she herself 
also remains until the eggs are all deposited, when she closes the end 
with down, and crawls out of the case and dies. These eggs being 
hatched, the young worms, after they are hatched, make little silken 
cocoons, open at both ends, and are covered with fragments of leaves, 
twigs, &c., in which they conceal themselves, and drag them about 
wherever they move. These cases are enlarged ag the insects increage 
in size, and are still carried about by the worms. When they change 
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their places, they protrude their heads, the first three segments of the 
body, and six legs, from one end of the case ; but, when the insects 
wish to rest, each case is fastened by a few threads to the leaf or 
branch, and they retreat within. When shaken from the tree by 
by accident or by high winds, the worms are able to suspend them- 
selves by means of small threads, and hang in the air; hence the 
name, When young, they are often blown from tree to tree, and 
thus carried to a considerable distance from the place where they 
were hatched. 

The males and their cases are much smaller than those of the fe- 
males, the worm being only about an inch in length. The first three 
segments of the body are whitish, marked with black lines and spots; 
the segments where they join are brownish; the head is marked with 
wavy lines of black on a white ground; the rest of the body is of a 
dirty, blackish-green. It has six pectoral feet, by means of which it 
moves from leaf to leaf, with its body and case, the latter either per- 
pendicularly suspended in the air or dragged by the worm from be- 


hind. There are eight very small ventral, and two anal feet, by: 


means of which it clings to the inside of the case. The chrysalis 
measures about three-quarters of an inch in length, and contains the 
rudiments of wings, legs, head, and antennee, like other moths, and is 
of a dark-brown. The perfect moth comes out in autumn, and mea- 
sures across the expanded wings about an inch and three-twentieths, 
Its body is downy, and of a blackish-brown; the wings are semi- 
transparent, and scantily clothed with blackish scales, which are 
blackest on the margins and veins; the antenne are covered at their 
tips, and are doubly feathered from the base to beyond the middle. 
The female is much larger than the male, and never leaves her case, 
but changes into the perfect insect in the shell of the chrysalis, and 
only emerges from it when the eggs are laid within. The young, 
after leaving their maternal case, in the spring, immediately com- 
mence their cases, and spread over the native tree or any others that 
may happen to stand near. 

These insects are a great nuisance wherever they once get estab- 
lished, as they are exceedingly prolific. One female chrysalis case, 
which was dissected, contained seven hundred and ninety eggs, while 
others have been found to contain nearly a thousand. 

These pests are very rarely seen on the cotton-plant, and even 
when such is the case, they may have been blown there from the ce- 
dars, maples, or other deciduous-leaved trees in the woods on’ the 
edges of the plantations. They are the more particularly mentioned 
here, from the fact that, if taken in time, they may easily be exter- 
minated on deciduous-leaved shade-trees; for, as I have before stated, 


the female cases contain all the eggs, which may be seen in winter, 


hanging on the branches when the leaves have fallen, and even are 
large enough to be distinguished when on evergreens. It would 
therefore require but little trouble to pull them off in the autumn and 
winter, and burn them, so that neither males nor females should 
escape. . If this course were pursued two or three years in succession 
there would not be so many complaints in our cities about the drop- 
worms destroying the foliage of the trees. 


ee 
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weeks iy ‘ THE CORN EMPEROR-MOTH 
. (Saturnia io.) 


_ The foliage of the cotton-plant is also eaten by the caterpillar of a 
large moth, denoted on Pl. VI. fig. 9. This spiny and stinging 
caterpillar is often found upon the leaf of cotton in September; it feeds 
likewise upon the blades of Indian corn, and the leaves of the willow, 
balsam-poplar, dogwood, and many other trees. Whenever one of 
them is found in a field, the plants attacked by it may be easily dis- 
tinguished by their leafless appearance in the midst of the otherwise 
green and flourishing vegetation, as it rarely quits a plant before itis 
completely denuded. Often, however, those which have lost their 
leaves from the rust present much the same blighted appearance ; 
but, in this case, the numerous yellow, withered leaves, which are 
scattered on the ground, at once indicate the disease. 

The thorny spines with which these caterpillars are armed have a 
peculiarly poisonous property, and are capable of inflicting painful and 
severe wounds, similar to the sting of a wasp. It is therefore neces- 
sary, if the insects require to be touched, to use a stick or branch, 
when removing them from the plants on which they feed. 

. These caterpillars cannot be classed among those very injurious to 
cotton, as they do not appear to be sufficiently numerous to effect much 
damage. Very few complaints have been made about them by the 
planters either of Georgia or South Carolina ; but this year, (1855,) 
the same caterpillar was found very abundant in the cotton-fields near 
Tallahassee, but the damage done by them was trifling, 

Mr. Newman, of Philadelphia, who has paid much attention to the 
breeding of caterpiliars, states that this insect is found on the willow. 
Dr. Harris says, they are also found upon the balsam-poplar and elm, 
in Massachusetts; and, according to Smith and Abbot, in their ¢ ‘In- 
sects of Georgia,’’ it is found on the dogwood, sassafras, and. Indian 
corn, which are devoured by them. 

This caterpillar is from two inches and a quarter to two inches and 
three-quarters in length; but, as Dr. Harris has minutely described 
them, I will quote his own words: 

“The caterpillars are of a pea-green color, with a broad, brown 
stripe, edged below with white, on each side of the body, beginning 
on the fourth segment and ending at the tail. They are covered with 
spreading clusters of green prickles, tipped with black, and of a uni- 
form length. Hach of these clusters consists of about thirty prickles, 
branching from a common centre, and there are six clusters on each 
of the rings, except the last two, on which there are only five, and on 

es. e first four rings, on each of which there is an additional cluster 
low down on each side. The fect are brown, and there is a triangular 
brown spot on the under-side of each ring, beginning at the fourth. 
he brown stripe mentioned by Dr. Harris is often of a reddish-brown, 
and, in high-colored and healthy individuals, I have seen it almost 
of a carmine red. “ ' 

The caterpillars are gregarious when young ; but, when older, they 

are solitary. When fully grown, they form a brownish cocoon of a 
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feet moth comes out the following spring. It is said that there are 


’ with their wings closed and covering the body like a low roof, the front 


gummy substance among the leaves, resembling parchment. The per- . 


two broods of these insects in a season, in the Southern States; but I 
have not observed the caterpillars on cotton later than September. ~ | 
The chrysalis is brown, and of a short, thick form, with a number 


of hooked bristles on the tail. 


The following is Dr. Harris’ description of the moths: “They ‘sit 


edge of the under-wings extending a little beyond that of the upper- 
wings and curving upwards. The sexes differ both in color and size ; 
the male, which is the smallest, is of a deep or Indian-yellow color ; 
on its fore-wings there are two oblique, wavy lines towards the hind 


“ 
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“margin, a zigzag line near the base, and several spots so arranged 


on the middle as to-form the letters a u, all of a purplish-red color. 


“game color. Within this band, there is a curved, black line, and on 
the middle of the wing a large, round, blue spot, having a broad, 
black border and a central white dash. The fore-wings of the female 


‘is replaced by a brown spot surrounded by an irregular grey line. 


- yellow, with a narrow, purplish-red band on the edge of each wing. 


The hind-wings are broadly bordered with purplish-red, next to the 
body, and near the hinder margin there is a narrow curved band of the 


are of a purplish-brown, mingled with grey; the zigzag and wavy 
lines across them are also grey, and the lettered space in the middle 


ee ae 


The hind-wings resemble those of the male in color and markings ;— 
the thorax and legs are purplish-brown, and the abdomen is ochrey  — 


These moths expand from two inches and three-quarters to three 
inches and a half.”’ | 

The only method that can be taken to destroy these insects would 
be to kill the moths when and wherever found, and to strike the cater- ~ 
pillars from the plants and then crush them under foot. Although they ; 


cannot properly be classed among the insects very injurious to cotton, 
not being sufficiently numerous to do much harm, yet, if left undis- 
turbed, they may so increase as to become a nuisance to the planter 


’ both of cotton and corn. 


THE COTTON TORTRIX. 


(Tortrizx ?) 


When the margins of the leaf of the cotton-plant are found rolled ~ 
up and fastened to the main part by means of a loose web of silk, itia 
often discovered to be the work of the small tortrix, (Pl. VI. fig. ~ 
10,) which makes this shady retreat in order to shelter itself from the 
sun and rain, as likewise for a place of concealment from birds and ™ 
other enemies. Sometimes, however, these leaves are similarly rolled. 4 
up by a spider, as a suitable nest or receptacle for its eggs 3 but,when 
this is the case, the inside will be found to contain a silken bag in - 4 
which the eggs either have been or are about to be deposited. 4 

When disturbed, this caterpillar always retires into its place of — 
shelter, and, if forcibly driven out, it is able to retreat backward from 
the open end, and to suspend itself in the air by a thread, which issues 
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from its mouth, having previously fastened the other end of this thread 
to the leaf from which it had fallen. The leaves attacked by this noth 
can be distinguished from those that are perfect, by their rolled-up 
and distorted appearance; and either this insect, or one very similar 

‘in habits and appearance, sometimes attacks the young and tender 
ends of the cotton-shoots, which are often seen webbed up into a mass 

-and partially eaten out. ; 

* The caterpillar, when full grown, is about an inch in length, of a 
bright-green color, with # brownish or black head, and has a helmet- 
shaped black mark on the first segment of the body. It has six pec- 
toral, eight ventral, and two anal feet ; the two anterior pair of pec- 

_toral ones being dark-colored. 

The chrysalis measures from three-fifths to seven-tenths of an inch 

in length, is of a brown color, somewhat spiny, and furnished with 

four hooks at the end of the tail, by which it is enabled to hold fast to 
its web. The chrysalides were formed in semi-transparent cocoons of 

loose silk among the leaves; and in about fourteen days, the perfect 

moths came out. The moth at rest has a somewhat bell-shaped ap- 

pearance, the upper-wings suddenly becoming quite broad a short 

‘distance from the thorax. They are of a chestnut-brown color, with 
an oblique dark-brown band forming an obtuse angle near the mid- 

dle; and, on the inner margin of each wing, a rather more indistinet 
band runs near the body. The tips are also banded with dark-brown. 

The under wings are yellow, with a blackish-colored mark on their 
‘margins and sides, while the under-side is yellow and more or legs 
shaded. 


field at night, as recommended for the moth of the cotton-caterpillar. 
The same plan would also serve to diminish their numbers, should 


THE YELLOW CATERPILLAR. 


_ There is a yellow, hairy caterpillar found on the cotton-plant in 
September and October, which devours the leaf. The specimens ob- 
-served in South Carolina and Georgia appeared to be of solitary 
habits, not congregating together, like the cotton-caterpillar and 

" grass-worm, but feeding alone on the plant. 1 
~The young of these insects are of a much lighter color than those 
hearer maturity. The ground color of the old caterpillar is yellow, 
rofusely specked and shaded with small black dots; a yellow longi- 
¢udinal line runs along the side below the spiracles ; on each segment 
of the body, rise numerous small yellowish-brown excrescences, or 
_ warts, from which issue tufts of long brownish-black hairs. The 
head is black, with a yellow stripe running down the middle. It has 
six pectoral, eight ventral, and two anal feet. The cocoons are ovoid 
in shape, formed on or near the surface of the ground, and ponsirages 
of silk intermingled with gravel, particles of soil, and the hairs from 
‘their own bodies. These caterpillars are reputed to be capable of 
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stinging ; but, as I repeatedly handled them with impunity, their 

poison, if any, cannot be very powerful. — pinks conn ei od E 
The chrysalides, which are dark-brown, approaching to black, 

appeared about the end of September, and were quite short and thick. = 


I cannot describe the perfect moth, as, unfortunately, the chrysalides © 
did not live to perfect their last transformation. These caterpillars, = 
although described as infesting cotton, cannot be classed amongst those 


very injurious, as they did not appear in numbers sufficient to injure 


the general crop. . 
There is a red, hairy caterpillar of like characteristics, that some- 


times eats the cotton-leaf, but which it is unnecessary to describe here. 
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(Arctia?) é 
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THE COTTON ARCTIA. — iy tess | 
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A species of arctia (Pl. VII. fig. 1) was also found in Talla- © 
C 


“hassee, in the month of July, upon the cotton-plant; but, most proba- 


“as the identical kind of caterpillar was found at the same time upon 
‘the brambles by the roadside near that place. The plant. attacked, 
“however, was in the middle of the field, and not near any brambles 


‘iach and three-tenths in length; the back, dark-colored, and covered 


- color, with a line between the black and green distinctly marked ; 


“thick in form, and brown in color. The moths came out in about 


‘ tennee feathered, and the two fore-legs of an orange color. 
~and one-fifth across the expanded wings. She is very similar’ 
» the male in color, but has no black spot on the upper-wing;"or 
-are the antenne feathered as in the male. Fi 

off or web, 


of caterpillars was found, that it was accident alone which caused 


bly, the parent moth had wandered away from its more natural food, 


nor weeds, on which the eggs might have been laid. The bare stem 
and branches of the cotton were covered with the unsightly webb, 
and all but a few straggling caterpillars had disappeared, having 
probably webbed up preparatory to the final change. 

The full-grown caterpillar is from an inch and one-tenth to an 


with tufts of long, blackish-grey hairs; the sides are of a pale-greenish 


the six pectoral feet and head are black, and the eight ventral and 
two anal ones are green. 

The chrysalides were formed on the 24th of July, in cocoons or 
loose webs, intermingled with its own hair, and spun under the 
loose leaves. They were nearly half an inch in length, short and 


twelve or fourteen days. 
The wings of the male measure, when expanded, from nine-tenths 

of an inch to an inch across, and are white, with one or two black 

dots near the centre of the upper pair; the eyes are black; the an- 


The female is much larger than the male, measuring about an inch 


I consider, from the circumstances under which the n 
their presence on the cotton, as I have never seen them before nor 
since, in any number, among the plants. Therefore, they may be 
classed among those insects which cause little or no harm to the 
general crop. Ps 
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» These moths are similar to the Arctia teator, of Harris, but appear . 
to differ from them in the spots on the upper-wings of the male, and 
m some other slight particulars. The habit of webbing up the limbs 
is also the same. 


INSECTS FOUND:*ON THE TERMINAL SHOOTS. 


The insects attacking the terminal shoots of the cotton-plant are 
at present very little known; but when their habits shall have been 
more thoroughly investigated, there is no doubt that they will be . 
found to be much more destructive than is generally supposed. ' 

No practical planter can have passed through his cotton-fields, 
without frequently observing that the terminal-leaves of many of the 
plants have been webbed up and eaten out, or that many of the 
young blossoms have suddenly turned brown, or ‘‘flared’’ open, and,._ 
on the slightest touch, fall to the ground. Some of this damage 
may no doubt be caused by excessive moisture, or heat, or by an 
unhealthy state of the plant itself. But if the ends of all the shoots 
be closely examined, it will generally be found that several minute 
insects lie hidden between the folds of the leaves and buds, probably , 
feeding upon the tender foliage, or extracting the sap. The aphis, 
or cotton-louse, is often found in such places. 


THE PEA-GREEN CATERPILLAR. 


In the cotton-fields near Tallahassee, many of the tender leaves 
and young blossoms of vigorous and healthy plants were observed 
to be webbed together in a mass. Upon opening one of them, a 
small caterpillar, (Pl. VII. fig. 2,) between three-fifths and seven- 
tenths of an inch in length, was discovered feeding upon the interior. 
This caterpillar is of a pea-green color, with a dark longitudinal , 
stripe running down the middle of the back, and a row of two dark 
spots with white centres to each on every segment of the body, except 
the first, running parallel on each side of the dark stripe. The head ' 
is black; the first segment of the same color, with a dividing line of 
white between it and the head, and another hght division between 
this and the second segment. The pectoral feet are black, and the 
body sparingly clothed with short bristles, or hairs. 

This caterpillar, for the most part, lives and feeds in the terminal 

_» shoots; but I have found it webbed up between the outer calyx and ' 
em, of the cotton, or in the calyx of the flower. 

“the chrysalis, which is of a light-brown color, is about two-fifths 
of an ineh in length, and is formed in the same webbed-up terminal 
shoot igh served the caterpillar as a shelter. It shed the cater- 
pillar-skin about the 27th of September, and the perfect moth came 
out in about ten days. 

The moth, when expanded, measures from three-fifths to seven- 
tenths of an inch across the wings; the body and thorax are of a 
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brown color; the upper-wings light-brown, with a band of darker — 
brown, running obliquely across them near the centre (one specimen — 
had two dark oblique lines on the upper-wing); a dark triangular — 
mark occurs on the upper side of the wing; between the margin and 
band, and the margin itself is of a dark-brown; the under-wings are 
yellowish-brown; the under side of the wings is brown, marked 
crosswise by darker lines, giving it somewhat a marbled appearance ; 
and the antenne are threadlike. The distinguishing feature of this 
small moth is the very long and dark-colored palpi, which are some- 
what curved upwards, and project from the front of the head like a 
trunk. eee 

The damage done by these small insects is not so apparent at first | 
as that caused by those of a larger size, such as the boll-worm and_ 
others; yet, no doubt, many of the buds and leaves on the terminal 
shoots are ‘destroyed by them. These webbed-up leaves, however, 
must not be confounded with the webs made by numerous small | 
spiders, which also select such places for their abodes, and no doubt 
do good by destroying many young caterpillars and moths. 
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Young cotton-buds are frequently observed at the end of the ter- 
minal shoots, turning brown, and eventually dropping off. This has 
been attributed to the agency of the young larvee of the ‘‘ bore-worm,”’ 
or “boll-worm,’’ which certainly are sometimes found in the terminal 
shoots of cotton; but, when this is the case, the buds are generally 
either eaten from the outer calyx, or the bud itself perforated and the 
former flaring open; whereas, the buds, which turn black, as before 
described, are closely enveloped in the outer calyx, and present a ~ 
triangular form with a dry and dark-brown appearance. 
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THE COTTON LYGAIUS. 
(Lygeus ?) 


Upon close examination, a number of extremely minute larvae, 
(Pl. VII. fig. 3,) measuring a little over one-twentieth of an inch in — 
length, were found in the injured shoots. The insects, when confined 
in a bottle with some young terminal cotton-shoots and buds, to 
ascertain if they really injured the plant, were observed immediately 
to attack each other with great animosity; and, in a short time, one — 
of the strongest larvee killed and sucked out the juices from three of 
its companions, and also from a cotton-louse which had been placed 
in the glass. The same insect, however, was afterwards plainly seen 
on several occasions, to suck sap from the terminal shoot and young 5 
buds; and as there were no more insects for it to feed upon, it must — .— 
necessarily have perfected its growth and transformations afterwards  __ 
on vegetable juices alone. Almost every terminal shoot whieh was 
diseased had in it one or more of these minute larve or perfect insects. 

The pupz are of a reddish-brown, about one-twentieth of an inch 
in length, with eyes of a reddish-brown color. The A Maat is 
rather more than one-twentieth of an inch in length, also with reddish- 
brown eyes, yellowish antenne, and a head and thorax black ; the 
triangular space between the wings are black; the wings of a brown- 
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‘ish-yellow, barred in the centre with two triangular black marks ; 
the ends of wings diamond-shaped, of a light color; the upper part of © 
the thigh is black; and the rest of the leg yellowish. wor 

This insect is more especially mentioned here in order to draw 
attention to the various tribes which attack the terminal shoots of 
cotton, as at present very little appears to be known about them, and 
immense numbers of young buds dry up and fall in the manner men- 
tioned above, unobserved from their minute size. Many of them are’ 
no doubt cast in consequence of atmospheric and various other causes; 
but, as this small insect has been observed sucking the juices from 
the plant, it may be found that several others do the same thing in 
different localities. The young boll-worm is, no doubt, found in’ 
these shoots; but I very much doubt whether the fallen blackened 
buds are owing to injuries received from it, as will be seen in the 
article on that worm. It is true, the young boll-worm causes many» 
immature forms to drop, but in such cases the bud attacked generally 
shows where the injury has been done, by a small puncture. 

As several of the reduvii or cimicidee, have the power of stinging 
man and animals in a very severe manner, with their probosces, or 
piercers, may they not in some measure possess the same power over 
vegetable life? The question is merely asked to lead to further 
enquiries on the subject. 


SAP-SUCKERS. 


Another insect, (Pl. VII. fig. 4,) found in the young shoots and 
newly-formed bolls, the color of which is green; the eyes reddish 
brown; the legs green, with the thighs red; the antenna are four-- 
jointed, and also green, with red at the end of each joint. The pupa 
is about a quarter of an inch, and the perfect insect is seven-twentieths 
of an inch in length; the antenne are brown and green, the eyes 
brown ; the thorax somewhat triangular; the anterior part green, 
and shaded with reddish-brown, posteriorly ; the legs, brown and 
green ; the wing-cases with a cross, shaped like the letter x, forming 
four triangles, those nearer the thorax being reddish-brown ; the side 
triangles are green. | 

I observed these insects, when confined under glass, sucking the 
sap from the buds and young bolls, their only food. The young 
eventually completed their transformations into perfect insects. They: 
were observed, moreover, to eject large drops of green sap from their 
abdomens, which could only have been procured from the buds them- 
selves. As it has been already seen that these insects puncture the 
bolls and extract the juices therefrom, the question arises whether 

“they do any material injury, either by this extraction of the sap, or 
by € ‘poisonous sting, like some of the reduvil. , 

There is likewise another of the same species of insect, (Pl. 
VII. fig. 5,) which was found perforating the young flower-buds and 
bolls of the cotton, similar to the above. The head and anterior por- 
tion of the thorax are reddish-brown, the remainder of the thorax 
yellow, with a double dark mark in the middle; the wing-cases are 
brownish-black, with two longitudinal yellow lines from the upper 
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outside corner of the wing-cases to the posterior edge, forming a 
dividing mark somewhat shaped like the letter x. wi sh artery cet 


‘ 
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AN INSECT, 


(Denoted by Pl. VII. fig. 6,) about three-twentieths of an inch in 
ength, of a greyish color, with a rather long, curved rostrum, or bill, 
was found in the terminal shoots, as well as in the blossom; but I 
could not perceive that in any way it injured the plant. I have also 
seen very young boll-worms in the terminal shoots, but, upon exami- 
nation, I have generally found the egg deposited upon the outer calyx 
of a young bud or boll, the parenchyma, or tender succulent substance, 
of which, was mostly eaten, and the young bud pierced or its contents 
sucked or eaten out. fe 
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INSECTS FOUND ON THE FLOWER. 


The flower of the short-staple cotton is of a yellowish-white color 
the first day of its blooming; it then gradually assumes a pinkish 
tinge towards its outer edge ; the second day, it partially closes, turns 
pink, and presents such an entirely different appearance that it can 
scarcely be recognised as the same flower. . 

There are several insects which infest this flower, or ‘‘ bloom,’’ as 
it is frequently termed, some for the sake of the nectar, or honey ; 
others for the pollen ; and a few for the corolla itself. 


THE BLISTER-FLY,. 


(Cantharis strigosa.) 


Several blister-flies, or cantharides, found in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, were seen to devour the petals of the cotton-flower. One of these 
insects is a little more than half an inch in length, (Pl. VI. fig. 
7,) of a reddish-brown color, with the eyes and a spot on the head 
black. Two long black marks are seen on the thorax, and two longi- 
tudinal stripes, also black, on each wing-case ; the legs and antenna 
are black; and the abdomen protrudes somewhat beyond the wing- 
cases. Some of them are smaller than others, measuring not quite 
half an inch in length, and are of a rusty ash-grey white; others are 
of the same color, but with two broad, longitudinal black stripes on 
the elytre. The two last mentioned vary so much in the distincillies 
of their stripes, some of them being the medium between the ectly 
grey, dads. He aa that it is somewhat difficult to determine 
whether they are the same insect or not. -wi 
clouded, and nearly black. ad . oes 
_, These insects, although they eat holes in the petals, do but little 
if any damage to the crop; yet, together with the ch liognathus, 
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“bees, and wasps, may, perhaps, be beneficial, as serving to fecundate 
many plants by carrying the pollen from flower to flower, 


THE COTTON-CHAULIOGNATHUS, 
fi fer (Chauliognathus pennsylvanicus.) 


_ This insect (Pl. VII. fig. 8) does not appear to attack the petals 
in the same manner as the cantharides, just described, but contents 
itself with the pollen or nectar, which is found in the flower, where 
it may be often seen so much occupied in feeding as scarcely to take 
any notice of the approach of mankind, It is so plentiful near Colum- 
bia, in South Carolina, that four or six may be taken from one bloom 
alone. When issuing from the flowér, they sometimes appear to be 
so abundantly powdered with pollen as to be perfectly yellow, and no 
doubt serve in some measure beneficially, as a medium for transport- 
ing the pollen and fertilising other blooms. 

This insect is not quite three-quarters of an inch in length ; its 
head, eyes, and antenne are black ; its thorax, orange, with a large, ° 
dark spot in the centre; its wing-cases are orange-yellow, with a 
black, longitudinal, broad stripe running down each, near the inner 
margin, leaving a narrow inner and broad outer margin of yellow 
orange. ‘This black stripe grows broader towards the abdomen , leav- 
ing a narrow stripe, also of yellow, at the end of the elytre. Its legs 
are black. 


THE YELLOW-MARGINED-WINGED CHAULIOGNATHUS, 
(Chauliognathus marginatus.) 


A small species of chauliognathus is found in Florida, (Pl. VII. 
fig. 9,) where it appears to take the place of the last mentioned insect, 
having the same habits, and occuring in the same places. Itis nearly 
half an inch in length ; the head is orange-yellow, with a black mark 
below the eyes, which are also black; the thorax is yellow, with a 
longitudinal black mark down the centre; the wing-cases are black, 
edged around the outer and inner margins, and the end with orange- 
yellow; the lower part of the thighs is also orange-yellow ; the 
upper part and rest of legs and antennex are black. 

_ This insect frequents the flowers of the cotton, but, as yet, I have 
never discovered it doing any injury. 


| THE DELTA-THORAXED TRICHIUS, 
Pie (Trichius delta.) 


- A small beetle, which is a little more than two-fifths of an inch in 
length, (Pl. VII. fig. 10,) is also found in cotton-blooms, and some- 
times on the bolls. The head is black, including several white marks ; 
the thorax is also black, bordered with yellow, containing a singular 
triangle of yellow lines, the lower end of which appears as if broken 
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off; the wing-cases are reddish-brown, with two oblique black spots 


on the upper, and two longitudinal black ones enclosing a yellowish — 
mark on their lower parts ; the abdomen protrudes the twentieth part — 
of an inch beyond the wing-cases, and is of a yellowish color; the 
fore-legs are spiny and of a brown color; the hind-legs are very long, — 


brown, the ends of the tibiz and tarsi black. 


From what has been seen of the habits of this insect, and its com- ’ 


parative scarcity, I should not regard it as injurious to the crop, and 


therefore, I would class it amongst those insects frequenting the cot- _ 


ton but not injurious to it. 


TWELVE-SPOTTED GALEREUCA. bes Or Fes 


(Galereuca duodecimpunctata.) 


A small leaf-beetle (Pl. VIII. fig. 1) is often found in the young 
flowers of the cotton, where it gnaws holes in the petals. This insect 
is about three-tenths of an inch in length; the head is black; the 
thorax orange-green ; the wing-cases greenish-yellow, with six black 
spots on each; the upper part of the thighs is green, and the rest 
of the leg dark-colored, or nearly black. : “T 

Among the remedies suggested for destroying the striped cucumber- 
beetle, (Galereuca vittata,) Dr. B.S. Barton, of Pennsylvania, recom- 
mends ‘‘ sprinkling the vines with a mixture of red pepper and to- 
bacco.”’ Ground plaster and charcoal dust have also been recom- 
mended, as well as watering the vines with a solution of an ounce of 
glauber salts in a quart of common water, or tobacco water. An 


infusion of hops, elder, or walnut leaves is said to be very useful ; as, - 


likewise, sifting powdered soot upon the plants when they are wet 
with the morning dew. Others have advised sulphur and Scotch 
snuff to be applied in the same way, 3 

Dr. Barton likewise states that, ‘‘as these insects fly by night, as 
well as by day, and are attracted by lights, burning splinters of pine 
knots, or of staves of tar-barrels, stuck in the ground during the 
night, around the plants, have been found useful in destroying these 
beetles.’’ Similar remedies might possibly apply to the twelve-spotted 
galereuca. ie 

As these insects are not sufficiently numerous to do any harm to 
the cotton-crop, these remedies are merely mentioned as applying to 
the cucumber-beetle, or any other pests of the garden or fields, of 
similar habits, aes 


SPAN-WORMS, OR LOOPERS. 
(Geometr ce?) 


Among the numerous insects which injure the flowers of the cotton- 
plant may be found several caterpillars, many of which are of the 
kind termed “‘loopers,”’ or ‘‘span-worms,’’ from their peculiar mode 
of locomotion. f 
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Near Columbus, in Georgia, I found a species of caterpillar, (PI. 
VII. fig 2,) which were quite numerous, about an inch and a half 
in length, and of a bright-green color, eating the petals’ of the 
cotton-flower, from the 12th of October to the 29th of November. 
They had six pectoral, four ventral, and two anal feet, and were 
obliged to loop their bodies when progressing from place to place, 
after the manner of the so-called span-worms, or loopers. Their 
bodies were green, and slightly hairy. The chrysalides were seven- 
tenths of an inch in length, and of a green color. The moth, with 
wings extended, measures about an inch and three-tenths, is of a 
shaded or clouded blackish-brown , with a metallic, gold-colored semi- 
circle near the centre of each upper-wing; a round spot of the same 
color also lies close to it, but nearer the margin; the under-wings 
and body are of the same blackish-brown. When at rest, the upper- 
wings come together like the roof of a house; a tuft of hair projects 
from the upper part of the thorax, and a smaller tuft is found near 
or between the junction of the wings, which appear to curve up 
towards the outer margin. 


ANOTHER CATERPILLAR 


Is of the same habits, size, form, and color, except that it has a white 
longitudinal line running down each side. The chrysalis, however, 
is of a dark-brown color, whereas, that of the preceding is always 
green, with dark-brown markings only on the thorax and back. 
The moth also is similar in shape and color—so much so, indeed, as to 
warrant a belief that they may be different sexes of the same species. 

Mr. Peabody, of Columbus, states that this caterpillar was very 
destructive to the leaves of turnips, in 1854. Several, which were 
placed in confinement, were attacked by a singular and fatal disease. 
However healthy they appeared at first, they gradually assumed a 
lighter color, ceased feeding, became swollen, and, suspending them- 
selves by the hind feet to any projecting twig, very soon died and be- 
came putrid and black. f in te 

These caterpillars were quite plentiful in the vicinity of Columbus, 
but were not found in Florida the following year. They cannot be 
classed among insects very injurious, as they were not sufficiently 
numerous to harm the cotton. 


THE SMALL COTTON SPAN-WORM. 


A very small looper-caterpillar, or span-worm, (Pl. VIII. fig. 3,) 
bout seven-tenths of an inch in length, of a brown or greenish 

color, with five yellow and black markings or bands on the middle 
segments, and of about the thickness of a knitting-needle, was very 
numerous on the blossoms of cotton in Georgia during the month of 
October. 

These caterpillars, having six pectoral, with only two ventral, and 
two anal feet ; their mode of progression is by alternately stretching 
out and contracting the body in the form of an arch, They are thus 
enabled to advance nearly half their length every stride, or step, 
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and, from this circumstance, derive their common name of ‘‘span- 
worm,’’ or ‘‘looper.”’ Poatews 7 

The favorite food of these insects appeared to consist of the petals. 
In some places, they were very numerous, as Many as four having 
been taken from one bloom alone. In color, they varied much from 
green to brown; but both were similarly banded with another color. 
The chrysalides were fixed by the tail to the leaves with a glutinous 
matter or silk, and measured about seven-twentieths of aninchin length; 
were of a brownish-green color, and remarkable for having the upper : 
part of the thorax somewhat square, flat, and furnished with two ; 
minute protuberances, or spines, over the head and eyes. When dis- i 
turbed, they instantly drop from the leaves, and suspend themselves 
in mid-air, by means of a thread, which issues from the mouth; and 
although exceedingly abundant in one part of the field, yet they 
were scarcely to be found out of that particular spot. bined 

As these insects are very small, and eat holes in the petals of the 
flowers alone, they cannot injuriously affect the general crop. 


THE LARGER SPAN-WORM. 


Another span-worm, or caterpillar, (Pl. VIII. fig. 4,) appears in 
the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, early in October, and feeds upon 
the petals of the cotton-flower. It measures, when fully grown, | 
from an inch and a half to an inch and three-fourths in length; the 
color is reddish-brown, marked with faint, longitudinal darker stripes; 
the head is somewhat angular, and divided at the top; there is a 
light spot on each side, about the middle of the body, and two short 
excrescences, or warts, on the extremity. In several specimens, there 
are white spots running down each side of the back. The chrysalis 
is a little more than half an inch in length, and is of a brownish 
color. The moth measures an inch and three-tenths across the 
expanded wings, which are of a light, clouded-grey color, with an 
irregular, dark, oblique line running across the upper-wing, and two 
others, not quite so distinct, nearer the body. There is also a dark 
oblique line, and another fainter one, crossing the under-wing; the 
margins are scalloped with a darker color; the antenne of the spe- 
cimen figured are feathered. 

This caterpillar feeds upon the petals of the cotton-flower, and 
when disturbed, assumes a stiff, erect attitude, in which it Prive: 
easily be mistaken by men or birds, for a dried twig or stick. When 
about to change, in October, it descends into the earth, becomes a 
brownish chrysalis, and in about fourteen days the moth appears. 

The caterpillars are not very numerous, and therefore can do but 
little harm to the general crop. Pe 

Another span-worm, somewhat similar to the above in shape,and " 
color, is very numerous in cotton-fields, but feeds upon the bind=weed 
flower, (convolvulus,) and does not disturb cotton. e 
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ee INSECTS FOUND UPON THE BOLL. 


- During the time that cotton is maturing its seed-vessels, there are 

“several insects of the ‘plant-bug’’ species found both upon the 
young and the old bolls; but whether these insects have anything 
to do in producing the rot, is a question which cannot be easily 
answered before further information shall have been collected upon 
the subject. I will here simply give the results of some experiments 
made by me this season (1855) to determine whether any of these 
insects do or do not suck the sap from the bolls. In the month of 
October, several plant-bugs were caught, and placed singly in glass 
bottles, containing young and middle-sized bolls, and all of those 
hereafter described were observed with their piercers penetrating the 
bolls, and busily engaged sucking out the sap. 


THE GREEN PLANT-BUG. 
(Pentatoma ?) 


This insect is about seven-tenths of an inch in length, rather broad, 
and of a bright-green color; the head is furnished with two ocelli on 
the upper part; the eyes are brown, and the scutellum, or triangular 
place between the wing-covers, is very large and also of a green color; 
the upper part of the body, which is flattened, is margined with an 
edge of yellow, and has a black spot on the yellow edge of each seg- 
ment. The piercer, which is long and jointed, when not in use, is 
recurved under the thorax ; the antenne are five-jointed. 

An insect was described by Mr. Bailey, of Monticello, in Florida, 
(Pl. VIII. fig. 5,) as being very numerous in his cotton-fields; and 
his overseer informed me that he had seen it in the very act of piere- 
ing a boll, which he afterwards cut open and found that the puncture 
had penetrated through the outer shell, or case of the boll, to the 
cotton, and that the mark where the piercer had penetrated was dis- 
colored. ‘Those I had in confinement certainly were frequently seen 
with their trunks inserted into bolls, and sucking the sap. 

The larva is very similar to the perfect insect in shape and color, 
but smaller in size, and is not furnished with wings. The pupa pos- 
sesses rudiments of wings, only, and it is the perfect insect alone which, 
by means of a pair of under-wings, concealed beneath the wing-cases, 

~ 1s able to fly about and propagate its kind. 


THE SPOTTED PLANT-BUG. 


4 (Pentatoma ?) 
ay 

The \spotted plant-bug (Pl. VIII. fig. 6) is very much of the same 
shape as that last described, but is not so broad. It is grey, and 
marked with black dots and lines ; it is also smaller‘than the former, 
being only three-fifths of an inch in length; the outer margin of the 
thorax is somewhat pointed or angular; the scutellum, broad and 
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triangular ; and the wings, when closed, terminate with a black, dia- BY 
mond-shaped mark, where they overlap; there are two ocelli; the i 
antenne are five-jointed; and the appearance of the insect is flat, 
broad and similar to the so-called “‘squash-bug’’ of the North. ‘This 
insect was often seen with its piercer inserted into a boll, extracting 
the sap, which was ejected from the abdomen ag a bright, greenish 
liquid. i oe Seipbn, 
These insects were found plentifully on the cotton in Georgia, in 
1854, and in Florida, in 1855. imo ee 


THE RED-EDGED-WINGED REDUVIUS. As 
ate 
(Reduvits ?) F 


A species of reduvius (Pl. VIII. fig. 7) was found in abundance 
in the cotton-fields of Florida, in 1855. The female measures a little 
more than three-fifths of an inch in length, and the male about half 
an inch. The head is of a greyish-black ; the eyes prominent, black 
and brilliant ; the antenne are four-jointed ; the thorax is triangular, 
with the angle towards the head, truncated, black, with an edging 
of red; the wing-cases are reddish, spotted with black, and edged 
with red, with their ends, where they overlap, black; the legs are 
black from half way up the thighs, where they are red; the under- 
wings are clouded with black veins. It go closely resembles the cele- 
brated ‘‘red-bug’’ of Eastern Florida that it has probably been 
mistaken for it by many planters, who have stated that the true red- 
bug is often found in Middle and Western Florida, where none are to 
be found, though I searched diligently for them. a lj 

These insects, when confined in glasses, were not observed to feed 
upon the sap of the bolls, although it probably does some injury, like - 
the much dreaded red-bug alluded to above. 


THE YELLOW-BANDED-WINGED ANISOSCELIS. 
(Anisoscelis ?) 


A species of anisoscelis (Pl. VIII. fig. 8) was found in abundance 
in the cotton-fields both of Georgia and Florida. It appeared to be 
very active and vigilant, as, however carefully approached, it always 
‘flew away with a loud, humming sound. Several of these insects 
were observed on a large boll, apparently busily employed ;. but when 
suddenly disturbed, they dispersed in different directions. Upon ex- 
amining the boll, the sap was seen exuding from several minute 
punctures, which was attributed to these insects having bored inte” 
the boll for the sake of the vegetable juices contained therein. a 

The larva, when young, is of a light scarlet or crimson, 
_ black spots on the back, in which are two black, thorny exe 

or points; there are also four black, thorny excrescences on & 
the legs, antenne, and eyes are black ; and the hind-legs thi 
the others. — 


. £ ; 
The pupa is brown, with its Wwing-cases only in an in¢ipient state, 
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_ and the tibie of the hind-legs have already attained a broad, flattened 

- appearance. ) 
_ The perfect insect is about seven-tenths of an inch in length ; the 
_antenne are four-jointed; the eyes, prominent and brown; the piercer 
-four-jointed, and when at rest, re-curved under the body; the ocelli 
are two in number; the thorax rising from the head, and somewhat 
angular on the margin; the wing-covers are reddish-brown, with a 
_ distinct yellowish-white band across the middle; the anterior and 
middle legs are reddish-brown ; the hind-legs, however, are very sin- 
gular in shape, the thighs being thick and spiny on their under side, 
and the tibia furnished with a broad flattened enlargement on each 
side, larger on the upper one and somewhat wing-shaped, with 
two teeth, or notches, on the margin. This makes the insect appear 
to have hind-legs entirely out of proportion to its size. These insects 
are very numerous in cotton-fields, and may be seen flying from plant 

to plant during the heat of the day. 

There are several other insects found upon cotton ; but those men- 
tioned above are the most numerous. The question now arises 
whether they have anything to do with the ‘‘ rot,’’ or whether that 

_ disease is caused by a peculiar state of the atmosphere, or by imper- 
fections of the soil. May not the punctures made by these insects, in 
some peculiar seasons, incline the boll to the rot more readily than in 

- others, though in more favorable seasons it may be made with com- 
parative impunity? A singular circumstance, however, is rather 
against the insect theory, namely, that, while some particular cotton- 
plant is observed to be much affected by the rot, the plants standing 
close to it may be comparatively free and healthy. On one diseased 
plant, I counted seventeen rotted bolls, while the very next plants 
were green, and exhibited not the least sign of disease. The query 
as to whether the rot is caused by insects or the peculiar state of the 
soil or atmosphere, is here submitted for the purpose of inciting plant- 
ers to make experiments, and to report their success, in order that 
we may soon come to a definite conclusion upon the subject. 


THE BROWNISH-BLACK ANISOSCELIS., 
(Anisoscelis ?) 


A very large anisoscelis, (Pl. VIII. fig. 9,) about an inch and one- 

fifth in length, and of a brownish-black, I found quite numerous in 

the cotton-fields of Florida. The head of this insect is brownish- 

black, with prominent eyes; the thorax rough, black, and somewhat 

tridngular ; the antennw, four-jointed ; the legs, brown ; the thighs, 

©. brownish-black and spiny; the hind-legs, in appearance, entirely dis- 

roportionate in size to the insect ; with the thighs very stout, thick 

and ‘spiny, and the tibiae with broad, flattened, wing-shaped projec- 
tions; the trunk is recurved under the thorax. 

These insects, though somewhat numerous, were never observed to 
suck the sap from the bolls; yet it would be well to investigate their 
habits more minutely before deciding whether they are injurious, or 
not. 
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The beetle shown on-Pl. VIII. fig. 9 is found on those bolls 
which have been bored into by the boll-worm, extracting the flowing © 
sap from the lacerated sides of the wound. As many as five have 
been taken from the interior of a single boll, which had been pre-_ 
viously hollowed out by the worm, and where the sap was flowing . 
very freely. Some planters accuse them of making the holes in» 
which they are found; but most of the bolls examined by me had ~ 
evidently previously been hollowed out, and the beetles had only en- 
tered for the sake of the extravasated sap. Sometimes, however, 
they may so abrade the skin of a boll as to cause a flow of juice, of — 
which they will avail themselves, as I have occasionally observed _ 
solitary individuals sucking the sap under very suspicious circum-_ 
stances, where no previous wound had been made by the worm. 
They can do but little harm, however, to the crop. (te 

This bettle is rather more than half an inch in length; of an 
ovoid form; greenish, with somewhat of a metallic lustre; across 
the wing-cases, are several whitish spots and short lines; the tail is. 
obtuse, hairy, and protrudes beyond the wing-cases ; the legs are 


rather spiny, of a dark color and metallic lustre. ae 
THE INDIAN CETONIA, . aha 

? 2 A fe 

(Cetonia inda.) . | ad inc a 


I observed another beetle, (Pl. VIII. fig. 10,) but very abundant, 
in the blooms, and sometimes in the open bolls of the cotton, in Flori-. 
da, in October, which apparently did no injury. This beetle is. 
three-fifths of an inch in length, and of a brown color, spotted and _ 
marbled with a darker brown and black. It flies with a loud-hum-~ 
ming sound, and is apparently sluggish in its habits when not on 


the wing. 
ie 


INSECTS FOUND ON ROTTED BOLLS. © 

Much has been said about the rotted bolls of cotton, the baie of 
which has been attributed to insects ; and it has been alleged that, 
if these bolls were well examined, several of the insects canbe a J 
disease would always be found inside. It is true, manyesin all 
insects are found in such rotted bolls, but they have invarial ly been 
previously cracked or split open by disease, or bored into by the 
boll-worm. The tact is, the insects found in such places frequent 
ther merely for the sake of the sap which exudes froin the wounds 
or for the fungoid growth that generally flourishes in such situations, 


+ 
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It is very often the case that the effect is thus mistaken for the cause, 
and that insects perfectly innocent are blamed for a disease with which 
they have nothing to do, except that they resort to the already in- 
jured bolls for food or shelter. 

The insects in decaying and rotted bolls of cotton are very numer- 
ous, but most of them are quite small. 


ANOTHER INSECT 
(Carpophilus ?) 


Was found in such bolls (Pl. IX. fig. 1) as were either bored 
into by the boll-worm, or had been split open by the rot, and did not 
appear upon the bolls unless they had been previously injured. I 
have counted as many as thirty of these beetles in a single diseased 
boll, and there is scarcely an injured or split boll in some fields in 
which one or more of them is not to be found. They likewise occur 
in considerable numbers in the tops of such ears of maize as have 
been eaten out by the corn-worm, (heliothes,) (see Report for 1854,) 
and have much of the sap exuding, or are covered with a fungoid 
growth. They appear to dislike light, and seek shelter in dark 
places, secure from the rays of the sun. 

This insect is about the tenth of an inch in length, and of a brown 
color; the wing-cases are short, covering only about two-thirds of the 
abdomen. The larva is a small yellow grub, with six fore-legs, and 
two points at the end of the tail, and is often found in the rotted 
parts of the bolls. 

If this insect were to be found in the bolls before they were already 
rotted, or to be seen in the act of piercing the outer case, it might, 
perhaps, with reason, be accused of causing the disease; but, as they 
are never found inside Lefore the rot has commenced, it is very much 
to be doubted whether they have anything to do with it, or merely visit 
such places for the purpose of obtaining a food suitable to their taste, 
or a dark sheltered place in accordance with their habits, 


THE SQUARE-NECKED SYLVANUS. 
(Sylvanus quadricollis.) 


The larva and perfect insect of this minute beetle (Pl. IX. fig. 2) 
has already been figured, in the Agricultural Report for 1854, where 
it is described as having been found in Indian corn. It also frequents 
_pefliseased cotton-bolls, most probably for the sake of the seed, which 
- is generally exposed to its attacks, when the boll has been split open 
by disease. 

1 


ANOTHER INSECT 


Was ale found very numerous in some of the rotted bolls; but as 
soon as the latter were taken from the plant and opened, the beetles 
ran off with great rapidity, and endeavored to hide themselves under 
any substance that would serve asa place of shelter. They appeared 
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to dislike the open light, and were generally found in dark and ob- 
scure places. 


There were likewise several small insects found in rotted-bolls, 


such as the Colastus semitectus, and many others, which it will be 
unnecessary to enumerate here, as their habits are very much the 
same as those above mentioned, nearly all of them frequenting such 
places merely for food and shelter, and not causing the rot in any 
manner. 

The hemipterous insects, heretofore mentioned, certainly do pierce 
the bolls with their beaks, or piercers, for the sake of the sap; for 
. they have been caught in the very act, and this even before any ap- 
eae of the rot could be discovered. They might, therefore, per- 

aps, with better reason, be suspected of having something more to 
do with the disease than the small beetles already mentioned. But, 
even in this case, it would be well to investigate further before com- 
ing to a definite conclusion. 


THE CORN-WORM. 
(Heliothes ?) 


The caterpillar producing this small moth, (Pl. IX. fig. 3,) de- 
scribed in the Agricultural Report for 1854, as injurious to the Indian 
corn in the Southern States, is likewise found in the bolls of cotton 
which have been split open by the rot, but can have nothing to do 
with producing the disease. 1t most probably feeds upon the seeds 
contained in the rotted bolls. 

The chrysalis is formed in a cocoon inside the boll ; it is about one- 
fifth of an inch in length, of a brown color, and formed in a cocoon 
of silk, interwoven with foeces and dust from the boll. 

The caterpillar is about three-tenths of an inch in length, of a red- 
dish or pink color, with the head and part of the first segment 
brownish. It has six pectoral, eight ventral, and two anal feet, and 
is able to suspend itself by a thread, when disturbed. The body is 
slightly covered with a few short hairs. 

The moths appear in about fourteen days, in warm weather, and, 


when expanded, measure nearly two-fifths of an inch; the upper- — 


wings are of a shaded chestnut-brown, mottled with darker brown and 
black ; the tips of the wings are marked with dark spots ; the under- 
wings are very narrow, brown and deeply fringed with fine hairs 
presenting almost the appearance of feathers. The insect, when at 
rest, places the upper wings together, forming _a ridge with the ex- 
tremity turned up. There appear to be several generations of thes 


insects during the season, and, although found in rotted bolls, they — 


are perfectly harmless as to the causing of disease. P 

There are several other insects found in rotted bolls which will 
be unnecessary here to describe; for, although, as before stated, the 
are found in bolls already split open by the rot, or eaten into by tho 
worm, yet they are no more the cause of the disease than the wood- 
pocker. is the cause of the death of the tree out of which it extracts 
the insects which have already accomplished its destruction. 


€ 
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THE BOLL-WORM. 
(Heliothes ?) 


The egg of the boll-worm moth (Pl. LX. fig. 4) is generally de- 
posited on the outside of the involucel, or outer calyx of the flower, 
and I have taken it from the outer calyx even of the young boll it- 
‘self. It has been stated that the egg is laid upon the stem, which 
also forms the first food of the young worm ; but, after a thorough 
and careful examination of several hundred stems, I found only one 
egg in this situation, and that, from its being upon its side instead 
of its base, had evidently been misplaced, and never hatched. 

The egg of the boll-worm is laid singly upon the involucel, about 
twilight, and is of a somewhat oval shape, rather flattened at the top 
and bottom, and is formed with ridges on the side which meet at the 
top in one common centre. The color is yellowish until nearly 
hatched, when it becomes darker, the young enclosed caterpillar 
showing through the translucent shell. A single boll-worm moth, 
dissected by Dr. John Gamble, of Tallahassee, contained at least five 
hundred eggs, which differed much from those of the cotton-caterpillar 
moth, which are round and flattened like a turnip, of a beautiful 
green color, and scarcely to be distinguished from the leaf on which 
they are deposited. The eggs of the boll-worm moth hatched in 
three or four days after being brought in from the field, and the 
young worms soon commenced feeding upon the parenchyma, or ten- 
der fleshy substance of the calyx, on the outside, near where the egg 
was laid. When they had gained strength, they pierced through the 
outer calyx, some through the petals into the enclosed flower-bud, 
while others penetrated the boll itself. Sometimes the pistil and 
stamens are found to be distorted and discolored, which is caused by 
the young worm, when inside the bud, eating the stamens and injur- 
ing the pistil, so that it is drawn over to one side. When this is the 
case, the young worm bores through the bottom of the flower, into 
the young boll, before the old corolla, pistil, and stamens fall off, 
leaving the young boll, inner calyx, and outer calyx, or involucel, 
still adhering to the foot-stalk, with the young worm safe in the 
growing boll. ; ; 

The number of buds destroyed by this worm is very great, as they 
fall off when quite young, and are scarcely observed as they lie, 
brown and withering, on the ground. ‘The instinct of the caterpillar, 
however, teaches it to forsake a bud or boll about to fall, and either 
to seek another, or to fasten itself to a leaf, on which it remains until 


Pd he skin is shed; it then attacks another bud or boll in a similar man- 
| ner, until, at length, it acquires size and strength sufficient to enable 


-it to bore into the nearly-matured bolls, which are entirely destroyed 
by its punctures; for, if the interior is not devoured, the rain pene- 
trates the boll, and the cotton soon becomes rotten and of no value. 
The rotted bolls serve also for food and shelter to numerous small 
insects, such as those already mentioned, and which have been erron¢- 
ously accused of causing the rot. Whenever a young boll or bud is 
geen with the involucre, or outer calyx, called by some the ‘‘ruffle, 
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spread open, it may be safely concluded that it has been attacked by 
the worm, and will soon fall to the ground and perish. The older 
bolls, however, remain on the plant; and, if many of the fallen buds 
or bolls be closely examined, the greater portion of them will be 
found to have been previously pierced by the worm, the few excep- 
tions being caused either by the minute punctures of some of the 

lant-bugs, from rain, or other atmospheric influences. Those injured 
ty the worm can be distinguished by a small hole on the outside 
where it entered, and which, when cut open, will generally be found 
partially filled with small fragments of foeces. 

When very young, the boll-worm is able to suspend itself by a 
thread, if blown or brushed from the boll or leaf on which it rested. 
After changing its skin several times, and attaining its full size, the 
caterpillar descends into the ground, where it makes a silky cocoon, 
interwoven with particles of gravel and earth, in which it changes 
into a bright chestnut-brown chrysalis. The worms, which entered 
the ground in September and October, appeared as perfect moths 
about the end of November. 

A boll-worm, which was bred from an egg found upon the involu- 
cel, or ruffle of the flower-bud, grew to rather more than a twentieth 
of an inch in length by the third day, when it shed its skin, having 
eaten in the meantime nothing but the parenchyma, or tender, fleshy 
substance from the outside. On the fifth day, it bored or pierced 
through the outer calyx, and commenced feeding upon the inner; and, 
on the sixth day, it again shed its skin, and had increased to about 
the tenth of an inch in length. On the tenth day, it again shed its 
skin, ate the interior of the young flower-bud, and had grown much 
larger. On the fourteenth day, it, for the fifth time, shed its skin, at- 
tacked and ate into a young boll, and had increased to thirteen- 
twentieths of an inch in length. From this time, it ate nothing but 
the inside of the boll, and on the twentieth day the skin was again 
shed, and # had grown to the length of an inch and one-tenth, but 
unfortunately died before completing its final change. 

These moths probably lay their eggs on some other plants when the 
cotton is inaccessible, as a young boll-worm was found this season in 
the corolla of the flower of a squash, devouring the pistils and sta- 
mens; and, as there is a striking similarity between the boll-worm and 
the corn-worm moth, described in the Agricultural Report for 1854 
in the appearance, food and habits, alike in the caterpillar, chrysalis, 
and pertect state, it will perhaps prove that the boll-worm may be 
the young of the corn-worm moth, and that the eggs are deposited 
on the young boll, as the nearest substitute-for green corn, and ~~ 
placed wpon them only when the corn has become too old and ha 
for their food. ate 

Colonel B, A. Sorsby, of Columbus, in Georgia, has br | both 
these insects, and declares them to be the same; and, moreover, when 
according to his advice, the corn was carefully wormed on "two or 
three plantations, the boll-worms did not make their appearance 
that season on the cotton, notwithstanding that, on neighboring 
plantations, they committed great ravages. Nae 

The worms, or caterpillars, have six pectoral, eight, ventral and 
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two anal feet, and creep along with a gradual motion, quite unlike the 
looping gait of the true cotton-caterpillar, and vary much in color and 
markings, some being brown, while others are almost green. All are 
more or less spotted with black, and slightly covered with short hairs. 
These variations of color may perhaps be caused by the food of the 
caterpillar. Some planters assert that, in the earlier part of the sea- 
son, the green worms are found in the greatest number, while the 
dark brown are seen later in the fall, as we know is the case with the 
cotton-caterpillar. 

The upper-wings of the moth are yellowish, in some specimens 
having a shade of green, but in others of red. There is an irregular 
dark band running across the wing, about an eighth of an inch from 
the margin, and a crescent-shaped dark spot near the centre; several 
dark spots, each enclosing a white mark, are also discovered on the 
margin; the under-wings are lighter colored, with a broad, black 
border on the margin, and are also veined distinctly with the same 
color. Inthe black border, however, there isa brownish-yellow spot, 
of the same color as the rest of the under-wings, which is more dis- 
tinct in some specimens than in others, but may always be plainly 
perceived; there is also, in most specimens, a black mark or line in 
the middle of the under-wings, on the nervure; but, in some, it is very 
indistinct. 

These moths multiply very rapidly; for, as I have before observed, 
one female moth sometimes contains five hundred eggs, which, if 
hatched in safety, would rapidly infest a whole field, three genera- 
tions being produced in the course of a year. 

In an interesting communication from Colonel Benjamin F, Whit- 
ner, of Tallahassee, he states that the boll-worm was scarcely known 
in his neighborhood before the year 1841; and yet, in the short period 
of fourteen years, it had increased to such a degree as to have be- 
come one of the greatest enemies to the cotton on several plantations 
in that vicinity. 

It has been recommended to light fires in various parts of the plan- 

_tations, at the season when the first moths of this insect make their 
appearance, as they are attracted by light, and perish in great num- 
bers in the flames; and, if the first brood of females be thus de- 
stroyed, their numbers must necessarily be reduced, as it is highly 
probable that it is the second and third generations which do the 
principle damage to the crops. Some successful experiments in kill- 
ing these moths with molasses and vinegar were made by Captain 
Sorsby, a year or two ago, which I here describe in his own words: 

‘We procured eighteen common-sized dinner-plates, into each of 
which we put about half a gill of vinegar and molasses, previously 

| prepared in the proportion of four parts of the former to one of the 
Jatter. These plates were set on small stakes, or poles, driven into the 
ground in the cotton-fields, one to about each three acres, and reach- 

- ing a little above the cotton-plant, with a six-inch-square board tacked 
on the top, to receive the plate. These arrangements were made in 
the evening, soon after the flies had made their appearance. The 
next morning we found from eighteen to thirty-five moths to each 
plate. The experiment was continued for five or six days, distribut- 
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ing the plates over the entire field, each day’s success decreasing until 


the number was reduced to two or three to each plate, when it was 


abandoned as being no longer worthy of the trouble. The crop that 
year was but very little injured by the boll-worm. The flies were 
caught, in their eagerness to feed upon the mixture, by alighting into 
it, and being unable to make their escape. They were doubtless at- 
tracted by the odor of the preparation, the vinegar probably being an 
important agent inthe matter. As flies feed only at night, the plates 
should be visited late every evening, the insects taken out, and the 
vessels replenished, as circumstances may require. I have tried the 
experiment with results equally satisfactory, and shall continue it 
until a better one is adopted.’’ It might be well also to try the lan- 
tern-trap before mentioned, as another means of destruction, and, like- 


wise, the method of poisoning recommended in the general remarks ~ 


on insects. As it appears from Colonel Sorsby’s communication that 
the moth is attracted by, and feeds with avidity upon molasses and 
vinegar, could not some tasteless and effective poison be mixed with 
this liquid, so that all the early moths which might partake of it 
would be destroyed before laying their eggs? 

A long caterpillar, (Pl. [X. fig. 5,) measuring from an inch and 
three-fifths to an inch and nine-tenths in length, and with a thick 
body, is sometimes found in bolls of cotton in similar situations as 
the boll-worm. It feeds likewise upon the leaf, and some specimens, 
which were confined in a box, devoured green corn from the ear. 
These insects vary much in color, some being of a beautiful velvet- 
black, while others are considerably lighter. The head of the cater-: 
pillar appears small for the bulky size of the body, and is black, with 
two stripes of yellow, forming an angle on the front. On each side 
of the back runs a longitudinal line, and below the spiracles is seen 
another line of a reddish or ruddy color. The under part is of a 


light-brown. It has six pectoral, eight ventral, and two anal legs, 


and its mode of progression is by a gradual creeping, the same as the 


boll-worm. 
The chrysalides were formed under ground, in cocoons of earth, 


agglutinated with silk, and were about four-fifths of an inch in’ 


length, and of a brownish color. 

The moth measured an inch and three-tenths across the expanded 
wings ; the upper pair were of a brownish color, marked on the mar- 
gin with an irregular band of dirty cream-color, marked with black 
spots on the extreme outer edge. In the centre of each wing was an 
oblique line of the same color; the body was brown; the under-wings 
of a dirty, yellowish-white, with a dark shade near where they touch 
the upper-wings ; the antenne were threadlike. 


The eggs producing these worms were found deposited in clusters in _ 
September, and not singly, like those of the boll-worm. The old — 


caterpillars are subject to a disease which often proves fatal; and 
hence it is difficult to raise them in confinement. When attacked 
they appear to bloat or swell very much, become full of a watery 
pulp, suddenly cease to feed, and soon perish, when the outer skin 
turns black, and the inside is found to be full of a liquid, putrid mat- 
ter. Perhaps, if they were not subject to this disease, these cater- 
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pi might do as much damage to the cotton as the boll-worm; 


“but, being generally not very numerous, they cannot do much injury. 


The same remedies will do for these worms, or caterpillars, that 
have been recommended for the boll-worm 


THE STRIPED PALE-GREEN CATERPILLAR. 


There was another caterpillar (Pl. IX. fig. 6) found feeding upon 
the leaves of the cotton-plant, near Columbus, in Georgia, which 
sometimes buried itself in the bolls, in the same manner as the boll- 
worm. It was about an inch and a half in length, of a pale-green 
color, with wavy, longitudinal stripes of a lighter color on the back, 
and with a longitudinal black line running down each side, thicker 


_ and darker on the fore part of the head. Under this was a broader 


line, nearly white, tinged with light-red or reddish-brown. On each 
side of every segment was a small black spot. It had six pectoral, 
eight ventral, and two anal feet. 

Most. of these caterpillars were found about the 20th of October, 
but, unfortunately, died before completing their final change. They 
were not numerous on the plantations, and therefore could do but lit- 
tle damage. 


THE RED-BUG, OR COTTON-STAINER. 
(Lygeus ?) 


This destructive insect is found by millions in East Florida, on the 
cotton plantations, where it does immense damage by staining the 
fibre of the cotton in the bolls, and rendering it unfit for use where 
pure-white fabrics are required. The specimens figured (Pl. IX. fig. 
7) were found near Jacksonville, in October, on the open bolls, under 
the dried calyx, and congregating together on the dead leaves under 
the plants, or on rotten logs, or decayed wood. Several of the open 
bolls were actually red with these insects, exhibiting every stage of 
growth, from the larva to the perfect bug, all clustered together in 
such masses as almost to hide the white of the cotton itself. The 
beak, or rostrum, is four-jointed, with the end blackish, and, when not 
in use, is re-curved under the thorax, which is somewhat triangular 
in shape, with the anterior part red; a narrow, distinct band of whitish- 
yellow divides the thorax from the head ; the posterior part is black, 
edged between the thorax and wing-cases with whitish-yellow ; the 
scutellum is triangular, red, and edged with a distinct line of whitish- 
yellow on each side, and partly down the centre of the wing-case ; 


_the elytra, or wing-cases, are flat, brownish-black, and conens 
two distinct x-shaped whitish-yellow lines on them, intersecting eac 


other near the centre; the wing-cases are also edged with a distinct 
yellowish-line, as far as the x. The body is flattened, and, in the 
female, projects on each side beyond the Wing-cases, showing the 
bright-red of the abdomen, and contrasting with the dark color of the 
wing-cases. The under-wings, are hidden under the upper wing- 
cases, and are transparent, veined, and of a yellowish color, clouded 
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with black. The thighs of the fore-legs are somewhat spiny near 
the tibiw, and of a red color. The tibiz and tarsi are black; the 
under part of the body is bright-red, with rings of yellowish-white 
running around it, on the edge of each segment. 

The female produces about one hundred eggs; the young larva is 
completely red, almost scarlet, with distinct whitish-yellow bands 

-around the body, on the edge of each segment. The thighs are red, 
with the tibiw, tarsi, and antenne blackish. 

The pupa differs only in size, and in having the unformed wing- 
cases very small and black, contrasting strongly with the vivid red 
of the body. 

The perfect male is about three-fifths of an inch in length, and the 
female about seven-tenths of an inch, from the head to the end of the 
abdomen. They are similar in shape and color, differing only in 
size. The head and eyes are red, the antenne black, with four long 
joints. 

The following communication on the subject of this insect was re- 
ceived from Mr. B. Hopkins, of Jacksonville, a practical Sea-Island 
planter, of nearly thirty years experience:— 

‘“The ‘red-bugs,’ or, as they are sometimes properly denominated, 
the ‘cotton-stainers,’ generally make their appearance about August, 
or late in July, which is near the usual season for cotton to begin to 
open. They can readily be distinguished from other bugs, harmless 
in their nature, by their being of a red color, and more sluggish in 
their movements. The nearer the fruit advances towards maturity, 
the more injury they do to the cotton. The pod, or boll, is perforated 
by this bug. Whether the staining matter is imparted to the fibre 
of the cotton during the perforation directly, or by a slow process dif- 
fusing itself with the sap abounding at that time in the pod, is not 
yet ascertained. I am of the latter opinion, from the fact that almost 
the entire product of the boll is discolored when it opens, which does 
not seem at all to cause a premature development. As winter ap- 
proaches, they gradually retire, and take refuge among the logs, or 
burrow into the soil at the root of the cotton-plant, where they hyber- 
nate. After a wet season, in winter, they may be found in hundreds’ 
on the sunny side of the stalks, enjoying the genial atmosphere, until 
towards evening, when they again retire. They can be kept down very 
easily, when there are not more than five acres planted to the hand 

‘‘T have been in the habit of offering a reward every night to the 
negro that brings in the greatest quantity, each of whom is furnished 
with a pint bottle suspended across the shoulders, into which, as they 
pass along picking the cotton, they deposit all they can discover In 
many instances, I have seen the bottle filled by one egro in a day. 


They may also be greatly reduced, by destroying them when they - 


come out in winter, in their half-torpid state; a torch of fire in that 
case is best. They may be buried a foot under eround and most 
of them will still escape from their inhumation. Tf there should be 
stumps or trees in the fields, they should be burned. and that will 
generally reduce the quantity for a year or more. In fact when the 
receive timely and proper attention, they need not be dreaded 4 
‘* No process that | know of can extract the stain produced in the 
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bolls ; it is indelible, and considerably reduces the price of the cotton 
in the market. These insects have been much on the increase for the 
last ten years, which I attribute to the excess in planting, as well ag 
the want of proper efforts for their destruction,’’ 

It has been stated by other planters, that the foeces of the insect 
produces the reddish or greenish stain, and that the red-bugs will col- 
lect where there are splinters or fragments of sugar-cane. Advantage 
has already been taken of this habit to collect them by means of small 
chips of sugar-cane, when they may be destroyed by boiling water ; 
and as they also collect around piles of cotton-seed, they may thus be 
easily decoyed, and then killed, either by fire or hot water, when con- 
gregated. All stumps and dead trees standing in the field should be 
well burnt out. The experiment of destroying them by means of the 
crushed sugar-cane and poison, has been tried ; but, as no report of 
the experiment has been received, it remains doubtful whether it can 
be recommended or not. 


INSECTS FOUND IN THE COTTON-FIELDS—NOT INJURIOUS TO 
THE CROP. 


(Lanthidia niceppe. ) 


There are many other insects found in cotton-fields, which are per- 
fectly harmless to the plant, although the larve of many of them 
subsist upon the weeds which grow between the rows or around the 
edges of the plantation. Paid ’ 

Among these insects, we find butterflies, in general, one species 
of which is frequently seen hanging over the ground by hundreds, 
around moist and damp places. The caterpillar of this fly (re rx: 
fig. 8) is of a deep-green, velvety appearance, with a yellowish lon- 
gitudinal line running down each side. It was found upon the Cassia 
marylandica, and measured an inch and one-fifth in length. The 
chrysalis is greenish, with a very pointed head, and fastened to the 
branch or leaf by the tail, and by a thread fastened at each side and 
passed over its back. . 

This butterfly is about an inch and four-fifths across the expanded 
wings, which are of an orange-color, with a broad, black border 
around the edges. 


THE ARGYNNIS COLUMBINA. 


The caterpillar of another butterfly (Pl. IX. fig. 9) is often found 
on cotton-plants, where it has wandered from its natural food, which 
consists of the wild passion-flower, so often found growing as a weed 
amongst the crops. It is about an inch and two-fifths in length, of 
a bright-chesnut color, with two longitudinal black stripes along the 
sides, and a broken line of yellowish-white inside of each black 
stripe; it has also two long, projecting, black horns, or protuberances, 
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on the first segment of the body. When about to change, it selects 


a place under a leaf, branch, or fence, where it spins a small spot of 
silk, to which it suspends itself by its hind-legs; the skin of the fore 
-part of the body then splits open, and the chrysalis makes its appear- 
ance, also hanging suspended by means of several small hooks, with 


which the end of the tail is furnished, and which, during the disen- 


gagement of the skin, becomes entangled in the silk. 

The chrysalis is about seven-tenths of an inch in length, of a pale, 
whitish-green, containing black marks and brilliant metallic, golden 
spots. These chrysalides, however, together with those of the great 
American frittellary butterfly, are often destroyed by the larvee of a 
small fly. 

The butterfly makes its appearance in summer in a few days, and 
measures from two inches and a half to three inches across the 
expanded wings. It is of a bright chesnut-brown, barred and 
spotted with black. 


GREAT AMERICAN FRITTELLARY 
(Agraulis vanille.) 


The caterpillar (Pl. IX. fig. 10) of this butterfly is of a light chest- 
nut-brown color, with a dark, longitudinal stripe down each side, 
and is shaded with black below the spiracles. It measures about an 
inch and a half in length, and is covered with sharp, thorny spines; 
eve spines are also found upon the top of its somewhat square-shaped 

ead. 

The chrysalis, which is shaded with brown and drab, is about an 
inch and a tenth in length, and hangs suspended by the tail from 
trees, shrubs, and fences. 

The butterfly measures from two inches and three-fourths to three 


inches and a fourth across the wings; the upper sides of which are of 


a bright rich chesnut-brown, spotted and marked on the veins with 
black. The under-side is beautifully marked with large, metallic, 
silver spots, 

ANTS. 


Whenever the plants are infested with cotton-lice, (aphides,) 
myriads of small ants may be seen running hurriedly up and down 
the stems and leaves, or leisurely moving amongst the lice, quietly 
tapping first one and then another with their antennee, or feelers, and 
occasionally making a dead halt where they find a sufficiency of this 
insect food. Many planters suppose that these ants are the parents 
of the lice; others again suspect them of destreying the aphis; 
neither of which, however, is the case, as the ants merely visit the 


colonies of lice to devour the sweet, gummy substance that exudes 


from the tubercles on the bodies of the aphides, and which is com- 
monly called ‘‘honey-dew,’’ from the erroneous impression that it is 
formed in the atmosphere, and then deposited in the form of dew 
upon the upper surface of leaves. This honey-dew, however, is a 
sweet liquid, ejected from the anal tubercles of the cotton-louse, and 
elaborated in its own body, from the sap which had previously been 
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extracted from leaves or young shoots, and which, if not immediately ~ 


devoured by the ants, is ejected by the plant-louse, and falls in drops 
upon the upper portions of the leaves that are beneath, making them 
appear as if varnished, or, if old, causing the places thus defiled to 
be black and rusty, as if affected with a black mildew, or rust. 

The ants feed voraciously upon this honey-dew, when fresh, and 
cause the aphides to eject the substance at will, by merely tapping 
their abdomens with their antenne; the drop ejected is immediately 
devoured by the ants, and other aphides are visited and subjected to 
the same treatment, until the appetites of the ants are satisfied, whea 
they either loiter about the leaves or descend to their nests in the 
ground. Ants are of utility in devouring any weak or disabled 
insects they may encounter in their path, or in consuming any animal 
substances which might otherwise contaminate the air. 

Ants are generally divided into “males,” “females,” and ‘neuters.” 
The males and females, at one stage of their growth, are furnished 
with wings, which the female gnaws or casts off when about to form a 
colony. The neuters afterwards form the general mass. There are 
several varieties of the ant found in the cotton-fields, of very different 
habits and appearance. The most numerous make a hole in the 
earth, and form a sort of hillock around it, of the grains of earth or 
sand brought up from below the surface of the ground, and from this 
nest they make excursions in every direction in search of food. 

There is also another species: ‘‘red ants,’’ so called, but in reality 
belonging to the family mutillide. They are found singly upon the 
ground in plantations, and sometimes measure half an inch in length. 
Their color is a vivid, velvety-red and black. They are able to inflict 
painful and severe wounds with a long sting with which they are 
provided. There are also three or four species of small ants, exceed- 
ingly troublesome in some of the Southern houses, where they find 
their way into pantries, closets, boxes or trunks, however closed, and 
devour any eatable article which may fall in their way. The only 
means of preventing the ravages of these insects is to isolate the 
article to be preserved in a vessel of water, or to put all four of the 
legs of the table, on which the articles may be placed, into vessels 
filled with water. 

The smaller ants, however, have a formidable enemy, the ant-lion, 
which, in the larva state, forms a funnel-shaped hole in the sand, 
near the ants’ nests, in the bottom of which it lies concealed, all 
except its jaws, and waits with patience in this den for any ant that 
may chance to pass along the treacherous path. ‘The ant, suspecting 
no harm, reaches the edge of the pit-fall, and, the loose sand giving 
way, it is precipitated to the bottom, where the larva of the ant-lion 
immediately seizes it with its jaws, and, after sucking out its juice, 

oasts the empty skin away. Should the unfortunate ant, however, 
‘elude the first assault of the ant-lion, and endeavor to escape by 
climbing up the steep sides of the funnel-shaped hole, the ant-lion 
throws repeated showers of sand with such precision upon the untor- 
tunate victim that it very seldom fails to overwhelm and bring it 
within reach of its jaws, when it is seized and its juices extracted as 


above described. 
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The perfect insect of the ant-lion much resembles the dragon-fly in 
form and general appearance; it is also furnished with four veined 
wings, by means of which it is enabled to transport itself from place 
to place. The antenne, however, are much longer, and the larvee of 
the dragon-fly are decidedly aquatic, instead of living upon the land, 
like those of the ant-lion. , 


INSECTS BENEFICIAL TO COTTON. 
SPIDERS. 


Spiders, in cotton or grain-fields, are decidedly beneficial, inasmuch 
as they wage perpetual war against other insects, and are incessantly 
on the watch to catch and destroy all which, in their erratic flights, 
happen to become entangled in their webs. 

One spider makes a very singular nest for her young, of fine silk, 
webbed up and closely woven together in the shape of a basket with 
a round bottom, and most generally placed on or near the top of the 
cotton-plant. This basket is furnished with a cover fitting closely to 
the top, and is filled with eggs. When the young spiders are hatch- 
ed, they creep from under this cover, and eventually disperse over the 
web, which is comparatively large and strong, and stretched from 
plant to plant. The old female spider appears to brood over this 
nest, displaying much maternal solicitude for the safety of her infant 
progeny ; for, if forced away, she immediately returns, and will suf- 
fer herself almost to be torn limb from limb, rather than desert her 
precious charge. 

The habits of the different species of spiders are very dissimilar ; 
for, while some are almost entirely stationary all their life-time. 
others are continually moving about, roaming from leaf to leaf, and 
living entirely by hunting. Many spin their nets from plant to 
plant, to entrap unwary insects, and generally stay quietly at home 
in comfortable webs, securely sheltered from the sun and rain under 
or between the leaves, waiting patiently for every stray moth that is 
s0 unfortunate as to fly into their nets. With the fore-feet carefull 
placed on a line leading to the radiating net-work, in order to feel the 
tremulous motion imparted to it by the unavailing efforts of any cap- 
tive insect to escape, the ant. remains perfectly motionless until 
some straggling fly happens to become entangled, when it imme- 
diately rushes down the central line, and, after tying the limbs of its 
unfortunate victim with a loose web of silk, in order to arrest its 
struggles for life, deliberately gives it the death-wound drags the 
carcass to its den, and devours it at leisure. Other spiders hunt for 
and capture their insect prey in a manner similar to that practised 
by the cat. One of them at first approaches an unconscious victiny 
so gently as not to awaken its suspicion, at the same time taking ad- 
vantage of every inequality of stem or leaf, in order to conceal itself. 
until within springing distance, and then, jumping suddenly upon 
its back, killing it with its powerful hooked fangs, ‘Tt then sucks out 
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away by the wind. 

Another description of a small spider, about the-tenth of an inch 
in length, of a light-drab color, with two or more dark spots on its 
back, was found very numerous inside of the involucre, or ruffle, of 
the cotton-bloom, bud, and boll, where it is said to be useful to the 
planter in destroying very young boll-worms. In many cases, where 
the eggs of the boll-worm moth had been deposited and hatched out, 
and the young worms had eaten through the outer calyx, and already 
partially pierced a hole in the young bud, or boll, it was frequently 
observed that no worm could be discovered inside ; but upon opening 
such a rufile, this small spider was almost invariably found snugly en- 
sconced in its web; hence it was surmised that the young worm had 
entered between the ruffle and the boll, or bud, and had been de- 
stroyed by the spider, the nest of which was found in such situations. 

As all spiders are in the habit of destroying small, noxious insects, 
they may be regarded as beneficial, especially when the crops are 
preyed upon by the larve of very small flies, such as the wheat 
midge, the Hessian-fly, and many others. These insects, being con- 
‘stantly on the wing, flying about from plant to plant, to deposit their 
eggs, are very apt to become entangled in the webs, and to be there 
destroyed. 

The spider itself, however, has enemies, one of which is the ‘‘mud- 
wasp,’ so called. This insect builds cells of clay in out-houses, and 
under beams,-or in other sheltered places. Their nests resemble 
small pieces of mud thrown up against a roof or wall, when wet, and 
afterwards dried by exposure to the air. 


the whole of its juices, leaving only the empty skin, to be blown 


THE CAROLINA TIGER-BEETLE. 
(Megacephela carolina.) 


This beetle (PI. X. fig. 1) belongs. to the family, cicindelade, 
otherwise called ‘‘tiger-beetles,’’ from their savage propensities, and 
the beautiful spots and stripes with which their metallic wing-cases 
are adorned. ‘These beetles are always hunting about the ground in 
search of insect food. A smaller and darker species especially de- 
lights in the glare and heat of the mid-day sun ; and, when disturb- 
ed, flies only a short distance, alighting with its head directed towards 
the object which has excited its alarm. ait: 

The larve of the tiger-beetle inhabits cylindrical holes in the 
earth, and, in these burrows, they wait patiently for any passing in- 
sect that may be crawling about on the ground, which, when within 
reach, is seized, dragged to the bottom of its subterranean den, and 
‘there devoured at leisure. They are of a dirty-yellowish-white, and 

‘are furnished with two hooks on the back. In the Southern States, 
they are often taken by the boys, by means of a piece of grass or 
straw, which being inserted into their dens, is seized by the insect in 
jts crooked jaws, and held with such tenacity that it will not let go 
until, by means of a sudden jerk, it is brought to the surface of the 


ground and secured. 
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The Carolina tiger-beetle is about seven-tenths of an inch in length, 
of a most beautiful metallic blue, violet, and green; and, when placed 
in certain positions, it assumes the lustre of bronze or gold. It may 
also be known by a yellowish curved spot on the extremity of each 
wing-case. It appears not to be so partial to the light of the sun as 


some other species, but often conceals itself under stones. It is also 
-..Seen much more frequently in the cotton-fields during cloudy wea- 


“ther, or toward evening, than in a fervid mid-day sun. 
THE PREDATORY BEETLE 
(Harpalus ?) 


A beetle (Pl. X. fig. 2,) belonging to the genus harpalus, is very 
beneficial to the cotton-planter, inasmuch as its food consists princi- 
pally of other insects, and of dead putrescent substances. Numbers 
of them may be seen running about the surface of the ground in 
search of food, and when disturbed, hide themselves under grass, 
roots, or stones. The formation of their jaws is peculiarly adapted to 
a predatory life. As they are very strong, and hooked at the ex- 
tremity, they are enabled to seize and hold fast any soft-bodied in- 
sect, which they generally kill and devour. 

It should here be mentionéd, however, that the larvee of an insect 
of this species has been accused in Kurope of feeding upon the pith 
and stems of grasses.and succulent roots, but at the same time it is 
stated to feed also upon the larvee of other insects. 


Another very similar insect, (Zabrus gibbus,) both in the larva and 


pupa state, is said to be injurious to wheat in Europe; and although 
the two last mentioned may be injurious to vegetation, yet, as a general 
rule, the carabidee are carniverous, and destroy multitudes of insects, 
_in the larva, pupa, and perfect state. 


THE DEVIL’S COACH-HORSE. 
(Reduvius novenarius.) 


This insect abounds (Pl. X. fig. 3) in the city of Washington, 
during the summer and autumnal months, and is very useful in de- 
stroying the disgusting caterpillars which swarm on the shade-trees. 
The eggs are deposited in autumn upon branches, and are hatched in 
May or June. When young, the insects have abdomens of a bright- 
red color, with some dark or black spots on their backs. The 
head and thorax are black. When they shed their—skins, they are 
greyish in color, and display only the rudiments of wings. It is only 
in the Jast stage that they acquire perfect wings, when they are capa- 
ble of flying with great vigor. . 

The perfect insect measures about an inch and a quarter in length. 
It destroys multitudes of noxious insects, in every stage of ‘heir 
growth, and is therefore highly beneficial ; but, at the same time, it 
is dangerous to man, if handled incautiously, as the punctures 
made by its piercer are often followed by severe consequences. When 
about to attack another insect, it advances towards its prey with a 
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most cautious and stealthy gait, lifting up and putting down its fect 

apparently in the same careful manner asa pointer when approaching 

his game. When near enough to make the fatal dart, it plunges its 

piercer into the unfortunate caterpillar, and deliberately sucks out its 

Juices. A small specimen experimented with, was placed in a box 

sah ten caterpillars, all of which it destroyed in the space of five 
ours. ‘ 


THE ICHNEUMON FLY. 
(Ichneumon?) 


An ichneumon-fly (Pl. X. fig. 4) was found in the cotton-fields 
near Columbus, in Georgia, busily employed in search of some cater- 
pillar in the body of which to deposit its eggs, as is generally the 
habit of this class of flies. The eggs being hatched within the cater- 
pillar, the larve devour the fatty substance, carefully avoiding all 
the vital parts, until they are fully grown, when the caterpillar, 
haying in the mean time changed into a chrysalis, with the devour- 
ing larve in its interior, the life of its unresisting victim is destroyed, 
and the grubs change into pupx, and eventually emerge from the 
chrysalis skin, perfect ichneumon-flies, to deposit their eggs in other 
caterpillars. , A 

These insects are generally seen running about plants infested with 
caterpillars or worms, continually jerking their wings, and anxiously 
searching in every cranny and crevice in quest of a subject, in which 
to form the nest and provide food for their young. 

The circumstance of this fly’s coming from the skin, or case of 
the moth, or butterfly, is the cause of the mistakes so often made by 
persons not well versed in natural history; for, when a caterpillar 18 
confined in a glass, and after the change to a chrysalis has taken 
place, when the real moth is expected to come out, and this fly makes 
its appearance, the young naturalist concludes, of course, that the fly 
is produced by the caterpillar; whereas, the rightful tenant of the 
chrysalis-case had been previously displaced and devoured by the 
larva of the ichneumon-fly, which was produced from an egg placed 
by the parent fly in the body of the caterpillar. This fact is here 
noticed in consequence of some drawings of insects injurious to cotton 
been sent to the Patent Office, among which an ichneumon- 
oceeding from the chrysalis of a caterpillar. This 
was correct, inasmuch as it was the parasite which had devoured the 
chrysalis, but not true, when intended to represent the perfect insect 
as naturally proceeding from the caterpillar itself. 

Some chrysalides of the cotton-caterpillar, which had been. pre- 
served during the autumn of 1855, as an experiment to try whether 
they would live until the following spring, having been hatched out 
prematurely by the heat of the room in which they were kept, two 
‘chneumon-flies were produced of a slender shape, and about half an 
inch in length; the abdomen, or body, of the female, was bac 
marked with seven light-colored, yellowish, narrow rings around It, 
the head was black; with the eyes brown, the antenne long, jointed, 


having 
fly was figured as pr 
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and pearly black; on the head were three ocelli; the thorax was 


black; the wings transparent, of a rather yellowish tinge, veined | 


with black, and having a distinct black mark on the outer margin 
of the upper pair; the first joint of the hind-leg was comparatively 
large, thick, and of a brownish color; the thighs were also brown; 
the tibie, black, with a broad white band in the middle; the tarsi 
were white, tipped with black; and the ovipositor protruded more 
than the tenth of an inch. The male presented much the same ap- 
pearance as the female, but was more slender in form. 


THE SMALLER TCHNEUMON-FLY. 
(Ichneumon ?) 


The ichneumon-fly, which destroys the aphis, or louse, so very 
injurious to the cotton-plant, is a minute insect, not quite the twen- 
tieth of an inch in length. The head and thorax are black, and the 
legs and abdomen of a yellowish color. Although so extremely 
small as to be unobserved, it is constantly engaged in exterminating 
the cotton-lice, myriads of which it destroys by preying upon their 
vitals. The female fly lays a single egg in the body of each louse, 
which, when hatched, becomes a grub. This grub devours the inte- 
rior substance of the aphis, leaving only the grey and bloated skin 
clinging to the leaf, This skin serves the young larva for a shelter, 
where it remains until it changes into the perfect fly, when it emerges 
from a hole gnawed through the back, and issues forth furnished 


with four transparent wings, to recommence the beneficial labor of 


depositing more eggs in the surrounding colonies of lice on the neigh- 
boring plants. ; 

The number of lice destroyed in this way can be more fully appre- 
ciated by observing the multitude of empty grey and bloated skins 
more or less scattered over the cotton-plants infested, each skin hav- 
ing a hole in the back through which the perfect fly has escaped, 


THE SYRPHUS 


The larve of this syrphus (Pl. X. fig. 5) are found wherever 


aphides, or plant-lice, abound, and present the appearance of small, 


yellowish-white naked maggots, or grubs, of about a fifth of an inch 
in length. Their color is brown, with six distinc: yellow spots on the 
first three segments of the body, and the sides are also marked on 
the margin with yellow; the body is somewhat -hairy. The head is 
armed with powerful jaws, and gradually tapers to a point, while the 
tail terminates abruptly as if cut off. 
_ The parent fly deposits her eggs amongst the lice, in order to 
insure an adequate supply of food to each grub, Then eves are 
soon hatched by the heat of the sun, and the young grub immedi- 
_ ately commences crawling about the leaf; and, being blind, inces- 
santly gropes and feels around on either side in gearch of cotton or 
plant-lice, its natural food, one of which, being found by the touch 
is Instantly seized, elevated above the surface of the leaf on which it 
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is quietly feeding, in order to prevent the struggling victim from 
using its feet, or clinging to the leaf when endeavoring to escape 
from its voracious destroyer. After piercing the living insect, the 
grub leisurely sucks out the juices, throws away the empty skin, 
and recommences feeling about in search of another, which, when 
found, is treated in the same way. When ready to change, the 
_ Syrphus maggot fastens itself to a leaf or stalk, by means of a eluti- 
nous secretion from its own body, and, the outer skin contracting into 
a pear-shaped case, soon hardens by exposure to the air, and the 
pupa is formed inside, 

After a few days, during the heat of summer, the perfect fly 
emerges from a hole, at the blunt end of the case, to lay eges 
amongst the colonies of lice on the neighboring plants. The perfect 
fly is about seven-tenths of an inch across the wings, which are two 
in number, and transparent. The body is generally more or less 
banded with brown, or black and yellow, and appears like that of a 
diminutive wasp. This fly has a peculiar habit of hovering on the 
wing, apparently without motion or exertion, during the heat of the 
day, near or over flowers, and when disturbed it darts away with great 
swiftness; but, if the object that alarmed it is removed, it immediately 
Tesumes the same attitude and spot, only darting off every now and 
then to chase some other intruding fly from its own peculiar domain, 
over which it appears to imagine it possesses absolute sway. 

These insects are of essential aid to the farmers and planters, as 
their larve: materially diminish the numbers of lice which infest 
vegetation. 


THE LADY-BIRD. 
(Coccinella?) 


The lady-bird (Pl. X. fig. 6) is a most valuable auxiliary to the 
cotton-planter, as it destroys the cotton-louse, or aphis, by thousands, 
and is most plentiful where they abound, always being busy at the 
work of destroying them; and, as such, I consider it one of the most 
beneficial of insects to the planter. Ook: 

The larva is a small, bluish-black, alligator-looking insect, ot 
about the fourth of an inch in length, spotted with a few orange 
marks on the sides and back. Whenever one of them is seen among 
a colony of the aphides, the planter may safely calculate that in afew 
days the number of the lice will be greatly diminished. The larva, 
when hungry, seizes an aphis, and immediately commences eating 
him alive. This savory repast being finished, it eagerly hunts about 
until it has secured another victim, and thus completely destroys all 
the others upon the leaf. When about to change into the pupa, it 
fastens itself by the tail to a leaf; the skin of the back splitting open, 
a small hump-backed, black and orange-colored pupa makes its ap- 
pearance, which, although furnished with the rudiments of wings and 
aes is incapable of locomotion or feeding, but remains adhering to 
the leaf, with the dried-up skin of the larva still sticking to the end 
of the pupa. After remaining in this state for a few days, this skin 
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again splits, and the perfect lady-bird emerges, furnished at first with 
soft wings, but which afterwards harden, and serve to transport it to 
the distant colonies of cotton-lice, in the midst of which the eggs are 
again deposited, to form new broods for the destruction of the plant- 
ers’ greatest pest. The perfect lady-bird also devours aphides, but 
not in such numbers as their larve, in which state it also destroys the 
chrysalis of the butterfly, (Argynnis columbina,) seen so often in the 
cotton-fields. I have repeatedly observed them in Georgia killing the 
chrysalides of this butterfly, which hung suspended from the fence- 
rails, and on the under side of the boughs of trees and shrubs. It 
appears to attack the chrysalis chiefly when soft, and just emerged 
from the caterpillar-skin. It is in this state that these wandering 
larvee attack it, and, biting a hole in the skin, feed greedily upon the 


green juice which exudes from the wound. Sometimes, however, it — 


becomes a victim to its own rapacity; for the juice of the chrysalis, 
drying up by the heat of the sun, quickly forms an adhesive sub- 
stance, in which the larva is caught, and thus detained until it per- 
ishes. Indeed, so very voracious are these larve, that they will even 
devour the defenceless pupe of their own species, when found adher- 
ing to fences or walls. 

Many planters imagine that these lady-birds are in some mysterious 
manner connected with the appearance of the cotton-louse, or even 
that they are the progenitors of the aphis itself. This erroneous im- 
pression is formed in consequence of these insects being always found 
in similar situations at the same time, and abounding on plants al- 
ready weakened by the attacks of the cotton-louse. Their sudden 
disappearance is: also accounted for, as, with the decrease of their 
natural food, the lady-birds also disappear and migrate to neighboring 
enue in search of a fresh supply of nutriment. I have actually 
cnown several planters who have caused them to be destroyed by their 
field hands, when and wherever found, and who complained that their 
plants were still destroyed by the aphis, or cotton-louse. This was 
only to be expected, as they had destroyed the natural enemy of the 
louse, and suffered the pests themselves to breed in peace and safety. 
I have seen the larvae of the lady-bird as late as the 18th of Novem- 
ber, in Georgia, still busy exterminating the aphis. The yellow 
oleaginous fluid, which is emitted by this insect when handled, has a 
powerful and disagreeable odor, and is mentioned by Westwood, in 
his “Modern Classification of Insects,’’ as having been recommended 
as a specific for the tooth-ache. 

It may be remarked, however, that there is a much larger species 
of this insect which does considerable damage to the leaves of cucum- 
bers, melons, squashes, &c., as both larve and perfect insects devour 
the leaves and eat holes in them, so as sometimes totally to disficure 
and destroy the plants. x : = 

The perfect insect measures nearly half an inch in length, and is 
of a yellow color, with twelve large and small black spots on the 
wing-cases, and four small black spots on the thorax; it can be very 
easily distinguished, however, from its beneficial Convene both by 
slae and color; the useful lady-bird being only about ie sixth o the 
seventh of an inch in length, and of a bright-red, or almost scarlet 
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color, with black spots, while the injurious insect is much larger, 
measuring nearly half an inch in length, and being of a light-yellow 


t 


color, spotted with black, 
THE LACE-WING FLY 
(Hemerobius ?) 


The larva of the lace-wing fly (Pl. X. fig. 7) is furnished with 
two long and sharp jaws, by means of which it seizes the cotton-louse, 
and in a few minutes sucks out the Juices, leaving merely the white, 
dried skins, to show where it once commits its ravages. The eggs 
are very singularly placed at the end of a thread-like filament, fast- 
ened to the under side of the leaf, and are generally deposited near a 
colony of lice, in clusters of a dozen or more together, causing them 
to appear to the casual observer like a bunch of fungi. The eggs 
being hatched in the midst of the cotton-lice, the young larvee com- 
mence their work of extermination, seizing the younger lice in their 
jaws, and holding them in the air, and in despite of their struggles, 
sucking out the juices, and finally throwing away the empty skins. 
The larvee of this insect are not quite a fifth of an inch in length, 
and are furnished with a sort of apparatus at the extremity of their 
tails by means of which they are capable of adhering to a leaf, even 
when all their feet are detached, thus being guarded against accidental 
falls during high winds, that might otherwise destroy them. When 
ready to change, a thread is spun from the tail, and, often forming a 

- rough sort of cob-web, the insect spins a semi-transparent, ovoid co- 
coon, from which it emerges as.a beautiful, bright-green fly, with two 
brilliant eyes, which sparkle like gold, and four transparent wings, 
of a greenish cast, delicately veined, and netted with nerves resem- 
bling the most beautiful lace-work; and hence the common name. 
This splendid insect, however, emits a most nauseous and fetid odor 


when held in the hand. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS AND BENEFICIAL TO THE ORANGE-TRER. 
THE ORANGE-SCALE, 


(Coccus ?) 


The insect which has been so destructive to the once flourishing 
orange-groves of Florida presents the appearance of a minute, nar- 
row, elongated scale, (Pl. X. fig. 8,) with a narrow, semi-transparent, 
whitish margin. That of the female resembles one of the valves. of 
a long muscle-shell, in shape, and adheres closely to the leaf or branch 
on which it is fixed, and is apparently formed by successive semi-cir- 
cular layers added from time to time. When fully grown, it mea- 
sures about the tenth of an inch in length, by about the fortieth part 
of an inch in breadth, at the broadest part, 
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The young insects are produced from eggs deposited by the female — 


under the broader end of the outer case, or shell; and, when first 
hatched, are furnished with six legs, by means of which they escape 
from under the maternal shelter, which is somewhat elevated from the 
 Jeaf, at the hinder part, to allow the egress of the young, which are 
extremely small, and appear in numbers, like minute, yellowish specks 
upon the leaf; but, if magnified, the six legs, two antenne, and two 
short bristles, at the end of the abdomen, can be plainly distinguished. 
The body is of a pale-yellowish color, and divided into segments. 

When tired of rambling, and having arrived ata suitable place 
for feeding, the cocci fix themselves to the leaf, or branch, for life. 
A light-colored, semi-transparent film, or case, with two projecting 
points at the narrow end, is soon formed over the young insect, and 
under this thin scale, it may at first be plainly perceived. The scale 
rradually increases in size, and becomes more opaque and brown, 
nntil the shell of the female attains its full growth, at which time it 
measures about the tenth of an inch in length. If the large scales 
are taken from the leaf, the female larva, or worm, may be seen in the 
concavity of the scale, in the same manner as an oyster or muscle, 
rather in the concave valve of its shell. This grub is of a yellowish, 
or sometimes pink color. The case itself, when turned upside down, 
appears to have a narrow margin of a whitish, or semi-transparent 
substance, where it had adhered to the leaf; a flat flap, or wing, 
extends on each side from the head, or narrowest end, at least two- 
thirds down the shell. This appears also to have adhered to the leaf. 
A. longitudinal opening is left between the two projecting pieces, 
where the naked body of the grub may Ve seen. The end, towards 
the thicker extremity, is often vacant until filled with eggs, which, 
in color, are yellowish or pink. The head of the grub is placed 
towards the narrow part of the scale, and a piercer, or thread-like 
filament, proceeds from the under part of the breast, by means of 
which it sucks the juices from the plant. If the scale is gently re- 
moved from the leat, it will often be found to hang to it by means of 
this thread-like piercer. 

When the female commences to lay her eg¢s, under the shelter of 
the scale, they appear to be deposited in parallel rows on each side ; 
but it is difficult to ascertain their number correctly. As many as 
twenty or thirty, however, have been counted in one female scale. The 
female decreases in size in proportion to the number of eggs kaid and 
finally, after having deposited all under the scale, she de and dries 
away in the smaller end, with the case still adhering to the leaf 
The scale of the male is much smaller than that of the female. The 
grub inside, after changing into a pupa, of a yellow color, with rudi- 
ae a wee, legs, ate antenne, eventually emerges from’ thie-caise 
a perfect two-wingec so extremely minut ar - 
ceptible to the naked ae i 8 ET ie eae a 

The head of the perfect fly is small, rounded, and furnished with 
two comparatively long, jointed, and somewhat hairy or bristly an- 
tenne ; the thorax is very large; it has six short legs, and two laree 
transparent wings, in which are two nervure. The body is short, 
in comparison with the thorax, and has a long point, curved down- 
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wards at the extremity of the abdomen, which is somewhat hairy. It 
is said of some of the coccus tribe that the males escape backwards 
from the shell, or case, with the wings extended flatly over the head. 

Mr. Browne, in his work on the ‘Trees of America,’’ states that 
‘this insect first made its appearance in Florida, in Robinson’s 
Grove, at Mandarin, on the St. John’s, in 1838, on some trees of the 
Mandarin orange, which had been procured in New York. In the 
course of three or four years, they spread to the neighboring planta- 
tions, to the distance of ten miles, and were the most rapid in their 
migrations in the direction of the prevailing winds, which evidently 
aided them in their movements. In 1840, Mr. P. 8. Smith, of St. 
Augustine, obtained some orange trees from Mandarin, and had them 
planted in his front yard. From these trees, the insects went to 
others in the same enclosure, and rapidly extended themselves to the 
trees and plantations to the northerly and westerly parts of that city 
and its vicinity, obviously aided in their migration by the south-east 
trade-winds, which blow there almost daily during summer; and, 
what is remarkable, these insects were occupied nearly three years 
in reaching trees in the south-east side of the city, only about 
half a mile from their original point of attack. They have since, 
however, extended themselves to all the trees in and about the city, 
but have not yet travelled in any direction beyond ten miles. Being 
aided in their dispersion by birds, and other natural causes, impossi- 
ble to guard against, they must eventually attack most if not all the 
trees in Florida; for the wild-orange groves suffer equally with those 
which have been cultivated, and no difference can be perceived in 
their ravages between old and young trees, nor between vigorous and 
decayed ones. Various remedies have been tried to arrest their pro- ~ 
gress, such as fumigating the trees with tobacco-smoke, covering 
them with soap, lime, potash, sulphur, shellac, glue, and other viscid 
and tenacious substances, mixed with clay, quick-lime, salt, etc. ; but 
all have failed, partially or entirely, and it appears not to be in the 
power of man to prevent the ravages of these insignificant and insidi- 
ous destroyers.”’ 

The above remarks were first published in 1846, and at the present 
time, (1855,) the disease appears to have spread over the greater part 
of Florida, as was anticipated. Several other remedies have been 

roposed, one of which was earnestly recommended the past season. 
This consisted of a wash, composed of a gallon of water, a gallon of 
whiskey, and four ounces of aloes. Many contradictory reports as to 
the efficacy of this mixture have been received, some stating that it 
completely succeeded, while others contend that it was an entire fail- 
ure, or merely destroying the first brood of insects already on the 
tree. If the latter should be the case, it might perhaps prove more 
effectual if the tree were well washed and syringed, every two or three 
weeks, as long as no perfect eggs remained upon the dried-up skin or 
shells of the dead female, to produce new generations, as, perhaps, 
these eggs might not be affected by the wash which was strong enough 
to destroy the life of the perfect insect. It would also be advisable to 
syringe the trees from time to time, even when very few insects can 
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be discovered on the branches or leaves, as the young cocci are so 


minute as to be almost invisible to the naked eye. | 

The plan of highly cultivating and enriching the soil has also been 
much recommended, as promoting a healthy, vigorous growth, and 
strengthening the constitution of the tree, so that it is better enabled 
to withstand the attacks of these foes. Grease from fat bacon, rubbed 
on the trunk and main branches, or the rind or outside thick skin, 
placed in the fork of the branches, where the fat and salt may run 
down the matin stem, is said by one person to have been of much 
benefit; but others, who tried this plan, assert that the trees were 
killed in consequence of the application. In fact, so many different 
remedies have been recommended, and so many contradictory reports 
given of the results, that it will not be prudent to place reliance upon 
any of them, until a regular series of experiments shall have been 
instituted with the various mixtures, upon trees of the same age and 
strength, in different soils and localities, and a faithful report given 
as to the success or failure—bearing always in mind, however, that 
although the old scale insect may be destroyed, yet millions of eggs 
may remain unhatched under the sheltering scales, waiting only for a 
few days’ genial sunshine to hatch and spread over the tree, which, 
perhaps, may have been washed in the meantime by heavy rains, so 
as not to leave a vestige of the mixture remaining to prevent the 
young from fixing themselves, ad libitum, when they first emerge 
from the sheltering scale. 

Another kind, of scale insect (coccus) is also found upon the 
orange-trees, which measures about the tenth of an inch when fully 
grown, and is of a much more oval form than’ that already described. 
The young cocci were of a yellowish-white color, and had the head 
and thorax somewhat defined by indentations on the sides, and marks 
on the scale itself. They are furnished with two antenne, and had 
six legs, by means of which they moved about the leaf until they 
found a place suited to their taste, when they immediately fixed their 
piercers in a leaf or branch, and became coated with a scale-like cov- 
ering, which appeared to adhere to the surface of the place where it 
we fixed; and here they remained motionless the remainder of their 

ives. 

This description applies to the female coccus alone, as the males 
were not discovered ; but doubtless they resemble the species already 
described, in being provided with wings, as well as in ceneral habits 
As the female scale becomes older, it gradually assumes a brownish- 
black appearance, having a somewhat lighter colored margin. This 
coccus appears to be peculiarly subject to the attacks of parasitical 
insects, which serve materially to éheck its increase. Many of the 
in their backs, marie no abubt by Co ee ath, Mall oes 
devoured the original tenant of th oo tetas Ot Mee 
came out of Hose aoales men d b ie “ ue Re ne nes race 
horses ae Ba surec A: out the twentieth of an inch in 

Stn | ax Were of a metallic green color ; the eyes 
black, and the legs of a brownish color ; the, four wings were tra: 
parent, and the antenna jointed and hairy. 7 ty 
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Another hymenopterous fly came out of the dead scales, which also 
measured about the twentieth part of an inch in length, the thorax 
and first segment of the body being light-brown, with the rest of the 
abdomen blackish and hairy ; the head was furnished with three ocelli : 
the four wings were transparent, and the antenne long, jointed, and 
haity. These parasitical flies no doubt do much good in lessening 
the numbers of this kind of coccus ; as, although breeding in similar 
situations, and with apparently as good a chance to multiply as the 
others, it was not found to be nearly so numerous as the scale insect 
first mentioned. This may perhaps be attributed to the attacks of 
these flies, as hundreds of dried-up scales were seen with large holes 
in their backs, and the contents eaten out as above described. 

While on the subject of the orange-scale insect, it may be as 
well to mention that some time last year (1855) another coccus 
was imported into Jacksonville, Florida, on some lemons sent from 
Bermuda ; and, as they may perhaps spread in the vicinity, it would 
be well to draw attention to the insect, and describe it as far as known. 
The length of the full-grown female scale is rather more than the 
twentieth of an inch; it is somewhat pear-shaped, and of a brown 
color; the grub is of a reddish-yellow, and furnished with a piercer 
from its breast, like the coccus first described ; the young have two 
antenne, six legs, and two long hairs, or bristles, at the end of the 
body. The male scale is not so large as the female, and is formed of 
a white, cottony or parchment-looking substance, constituting a case, 
with an elevated and rounded ridge in the centre, in which a reddish 
pupa was found. The mouth of this case was stopped up with a dark- 
looking substance, apparently the cast-skin of the larva. The male 
larva is reddish in color, and measures not more than the fortieth of 
an inch in length. The perfect fly is also red, and is furnished with 
two hairy antenne, six legs, and has the thorax very large. The 
two wings are transparent, and the end of the body is furnished with 
a curved, hard projection. As it is very probable that this insect 
will increase, it would be well to note any progress it may make dur- 
ing the ensuing year, and to use the remedies suggested in the first 
article on the coccus of the orange. 

There are also found on the orange-trees numbers of small mites, 
which have frequently been mistaken for the young cocci; but they 
may be very easily distinguished, by their activity from the young 
scale insects, which crawl about very slowly. The mites have eight 
hairy legs, somewhat like those of minute spiders, and are mostly of 
a yellowish color, although some are also found of a delicate pink 
hue. They are generally seen briskly running among the stationary 
cocci, and may often be found contealed under the old scales; but, 
whether they do any harm to the tree, or merely feed upon the dead 
or dying cocci, has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 

The pupa of a parasitical fly was found under the scale of one of 
the cocci; the head, wings, antenna, and legs were perfectly formed 
as in the ichneumon-flies; the eyes were comparatively large and 
brown, and the rest of the body of a whitish-yellow. The perfect 
fly could not be recognised, however, as the pupa died without 
changing. 
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BEES, WAX, AND HONEY. 
BEE-CULTURE IN RUSSIA. 


The rearing of bees is extensively carried on in the several parts 
of European Russia, particularly in the central and southern gov- 
ernments, as well asin the Polish and in the trans-Caucasian pro- 
vinces. This insect acclimatises up to a very high latitude, even in Si- 
beria. It was long thought that the climate of the latter country 
was utterly unsuitable for the rearing of bees ; but experiments made 
at the commencement of the present century in the governments of 
Tomsk, Omsk, and Jenisseisk have proved the contrary. It has 
greatly suffered, however, in some provinces, from the destruction of 
the forests ; for the bee prefers well wooded districts, where it is pro- 
tected from the wind. The honey procured from the linden tree 
(Tilia europea) is only obtained at the little town of Kowno, on the 
river Niemen, in Lithuania, which is surrounded by an extensive for- 
est of these trees, and where the rearing occupies the principal at- 
tention of the inhabitants. The Jews of Poland furnish a close imi- 
tation of this honey, by bleaching the common kinds in the open air 
during frosty weather. 

The ceremonies of the Greek church, requiring a large consump- 
tion of wax candles, greatly favor this branch of rural economy in 
Russia, and preserve it from the decline to which it is exposed in 
other countries, from the increasing use of stearine, oil, gas, and other 
fluids for illuminating purposes. The peasants produce wax so 
cheaply that, notwithstanding the consumption of this article has 
greatly diminished abroad, it still continues to form an important 
item of the commerce of the country ; but the exportation of honey 
has considerably increased in consequence of the extended use of potato 
syrup, which has also injured the honey trade in the interior. 

The rearing of bees is now almost exclusively dependent on the 
manufacture of candles for religious ceremonies, and on the consump- 
tion of honey during Lent, it being then used instead of sugar, by the 
strict observers of the fasts. The government encourages this branch 
of rural industry, as affording to the peasant an extra source of in- 
come, and has adopted various measures for the accomplishment of 
this end. With the view of diffusing the requisite knowledge among 
the people of the public domains, bee-hives, and a course of practical 
instruction upon the subject of bee-culture, have been established at 
several of the crown farms, and pupils are sent every year, at the ex- 

ense of the government, to the special school in Tachetniaos 
founded for the purpose, in 1828. After having finished their studies. 
the pupils, quitting this establishment, may become teachers in the 
schools dependent on the Ministry of Domains, or carry on the busi- 
ness of teaching on their own account. They enjoy a temporary ex- 
emption from military service ; and such of them as wish to establish 
hives for themselves obtain loans for the purpose from the Depart- 
ment of Rural Economy. By way of further encouragement, the 
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Ministry of Domains has granted permission to the peasants to estab- 
lish hives in the crown forests, under the precautions necessary to 
prevent the occurrence of conflagrations. 

The total production of wax in Russia is estimated at 5,412,000 
pounds per annum ; and, as the usual calculation is three pounds of 
honey to one of wax, this supposes a production of 16,236,000 pounds 
of honey, the whole being valved at $2,250,000. Dad B 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement ef Henry Envy, of North Bridgewater, Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts. 


I have had much experience in the production of ‘‘artificial colo- 
nies,’ and also in what is termed the ‘‘non-swarming’’ system of 
bees. But I have abandoned both, and am satisfied that the bees 
know the best time and mode of conducting their colonisation. Ido 
not feed my bees with the expectation of obtaining thereby surplus 
honey for market; for no one receives back the amount he thus feeds, 
and what he does receive, is not much changed nor improved. I 
adopt the natural system of swarming, destroy no bees, but keep 
them alive and at work; and, if I have any advantage over others, it 
consists in placing them in circumstances under which full scope is 
given to their instincts. My profits from bee culture seldom fail 
from the loss of colonies in winter, or by depredations of the bee- 
moth at other seasons. By the mode I pursue, certain swarms are 
made to pay, in the increase of stock and honey, a profit of 100 per 
cent., while others give from 500 to 600 per cent. The average profit 
upon my entire stock, for several years, has been 327 per cent. per 
annum. I accomplish this by the use of a hive of my own 
construction. ttf 

My surplus honey sells readily in market for 25 cents a pound. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 


ON THE DRAINAGE OF HAARLEM LAKE, WITH SUG- 
GESTIONS ON ITS APPLICABILITY TO OVERFLOWED 
LANDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Thrift and plenty are the ideas we ever associate with the name of 
the Netherlands. Placed in a situation in which the exercise of in- 
dustry, perseverance, prudence, and economy is essential to their very 
existence, the people of the ‘‘Low Countries’’ cheerfully obey the 
beneficient command to labor; and such are the fruits of their will- 
ingness to toil, that the rest of the world behold them with wonder 
and admiration. 

From the middle of Belgium, a few miles north of Brussels, the 

country north-eastwardly becomes almost entirely a dead level, ex- 
tending in monotonous sandy and peaty flats through Hanover, Jut- 
land, Holstein, and, with little interruption, through Prussia into 
Russia. But the lowest part of this immense region, and that which 
has most recently emerged from the sea, is undoubtedly the country 
lying between the mouths of the Scheldt and the Ems; within this dis- 
tance the Rhine, joined by the Meuse, Yssel, and other rivers, enters 
the sea, through a number of arms, and sluggish winding channels, 
which by no means represent the magnitude of their main streams as 
they appear higher up. The delta of the Rhine may be conceived to 
have been in early ages subject to perpetual changes of form, as new 
mud-banks were deposited, blocking up the old channels, and lead- 
ing to the formation of new ones. Besides, it is obvious that the 
river, in forming a domain of alluvial deposits had to contend with 
the sea, which washed away the accumulations of mud, or covered 
them with sand, according to the vicissitudes of the seasons, The 
soil of the Netherlands shows everywhere the proofs of this struggle 
between the billows of the ocean and the river floods, in the alterna- 
tion of salt and fresh water deposits. It algo bears evidence to the 
fact, that these changes, effected by the inundations of the Rhine, or 
by encroachments of the sea, occurred frequently, long after the 
country had become inhabited. Remains of forests now lie buried 
under the waves of the German ocean; paved roads and traces of 
villages and of cultivation are found beneath the morasses on the 
banks of the Ems, and many similar proofs exist of great physical 
changes, respecting which history is silent. 

For the purpose of securing the permanence of their territorial pos- 
sessions, the early occupants of this country had recourse to dikes 
or embankments, high and strong enough to protect them under on 
dinary circumstances from the tides; and, placing wind-mills on these 
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dikes, exposed to the sea-breeze, they worked the pumps which 
drained the enclosed lands. 

The Netherlands now present to our view an artificially constructed 
country, some portions of which are many feet below the surface of the 
sea, and nearly all too low for natural drainage. How this land has 
been rescued from the floods and waves, and how it-ig preserved from 
their attempted inroads, it is the purpose of this paper to explain. 

The recovery of land from the water, in Holland, is the most import- 
ant branch of engineering, insomuch that a Government Board has 
existed for centuries, the duties of which are confined to the admin- 
istration of the hydraulic works of the kingdom. This Board is de- 
nominated the ‘‘ Waterstaat,’’ or Board of Marine Engineers; and 
in matters affecting the protection of the country from the waters of 
either the rivers or the sea, its powers are very great, if not absolute, 
A school of instruction in this particular branch has also long been 
maintained by the government. 

‘* Polder’ is a term applied in the Netherlands to a tract of coun- 
try the surface of which is lower than the waters adjacent to it, and 
which, therefore, requires to be protected from them. Such tracts 
are abundant throughout the country here described, exceeding a 
thousand in Middle Holland alone. They are of various sizes, and 
of various degrees of depth, some of them indeed being 20 feet below 
the level of the sea. 

These polders are formed in four different ways, namely, first, of 
ground reclaimed from the sea by the skill of the engineer; second, 
of ground protected from the rivers by circumscribing, and conse- 
quently diverting and deepening their currents; third, by the drain- 
ing of lakes; fourth, by the digging of turf for fuel, in such quan- 
tities as to make extensive depressions of this character. In Rhine- 
land, there is of Nature’s formation of dry land (more than one-third 
of which is ‘‘downs,’’ or formations caused by deposits of sand upon 
the margin of the sea,) but 76,000 acres, while there is of polder 
land 173,000, and of land still redeemable as polder land, 56,000. 
But one-fourth of the land of Rhineland, therefore, is above the level 
of the sea; and a system of drainage adapted to its recovery and pre- 
servation, requires, not only the construction of sluices, ditches, canals, 
and embankments, but a resort to extraordinary mechanical agencies 
in elevating the water above the surface of the contiguous rivers or 
seas, in order that it may flow into them. To illustrate the method 
which experience has proved to be the best for the accomplishment 
of this object, a single great and successful instance will here be 
reviewed. f 
reeset, Lake, or Haarlemmer Meer, (Pl. XI.) was two miles 
south of the city of Haarlem, in the province of North Holland, a city 
that has been described as ‘‘very well built, very clean, and very 
dull,’’ yet which is, to all who esteem intelligence, industry, moral 
worth and integrity, one of the most interesting cities of the world. 
This lake was formerly an inlet of the Zuyder Zee, (a gulf of ine 
German ocean,) of an irregular, oblong form, 33 miles in circum _ 
ence, and enclosing an area of about 40,000 acres. It communicate 
in the north with the river Y, and in the south with the Old Rhine, 
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Its average depth was a little more than 13 feet below the lowest 
tides in the Zuyder Zee. The recovery of the land for the pur- 
poses of agriculture was not the primary object leading to its recla- 
mation, the danger of its extension and encroachment upon the soft 
alluvial soil of the surrounding country being constantly regarded as 
imminent. Indeed, by the overflow of its banks during a hurricane, 
in November, 1836, the city of Amsterdam, four miles northeast of 
it, sustained considerable injury; and in the succeeding month, the 
storm coming from a different quarter, the city of Leyden, four and 
a half miles southwardly, experienced a like calamity. Thus ad- 
monished, the government determined upon the great undertaking 
it has since so successfully accomplished. 

The attention of the people had been directed to this enterprise ag 
early as the year 1617, and, from that period to the year 1839, many 
projects were submitted to the government for the purpose. Allusion 
to any of these plans will not be here made, except so far as to do 
honor to a millwright whose success in reclaiming submerged lands 
obtained for him the appellation of ‘‘ Leeghwater,’’ which may be 
interpreted ‘‘ Water-drainer.’’ Such was the skill and sagacity of 
this person, that at that early period he proposed a plan that differed 
but little from that which was finally adopted, except that he con- 
templated a reliance upon windmills for the power necessary to ele- 
vate the water from the lake. 

In 1839, after a series of careful investigations, and various modifi- 
cations and amendments of the plans previously arranged, the com- 
missioners, destined finally to superintend the work, proceeded to 
enclose the entire lake, including Spiering Meer, and Kager Meer, 
the whole comprising an area of 44,520 acres, which was to be 
drained to a mean depth of about 134 feet, besides the accessions by 
leakage from the surrounding lands, and the fall of rain during the 
operation. 

The first object to be accomplished was the construction of a dike 
and canal around the entire area, in order, first, to intercept the 
water from the adjoining lands on a higher level; second, to provide 
a navigation in lieu of that previously afforded by the lake: and 
third, to form a channel, for the flow of the water pumped from the 
lake into the sea, This canal is some 40 miles long; in its northern 
peusen, it is 147} feet wide, at the level of the tow-path, which is the 

evel of the datum at Amsterdam; on the west and south, the width 
at this point is a little over 131 feet; and, on the east, it is a little 
over 1243 feet wide. Its depth throughout is 94 feet. The dike 
between the canal and the lake is 134 feet on the crown. 

The flow of water out of the canal was found not always to be de 
pended upon; as, when the wind was strong and adverse, it was 
repelled to such a degree as to render further agencies necessary. 

From an examination of Pl. XI. it will be seen that the passage 
of the water from the canal is provided for at three points: first, to 
the North Sea, or German Ocean, by the great cut and sluices at 
Katwyk; second, by the sluices at Halfwege, or Halfway, between 
Amsterdam and Haarlem; third, by the Spaarne ‘rongheah a 
sluices at Spaarndam, by both of which outlets the waters are dis- - 
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charged into the arm of the Zuyder Zee, called the Y. At the first- 
named of these places, the only remedy applied is an arrangement 
of gates which remain open when the flow of water is outward, but 
closed when the pressure of the tide is reversed. At the second, the 
resistance has not proved so frequent nor serious as to require the 
application of a remedy; but at Spaarndam, where the canal empties 
into the sea, a steam-engine and machinery adapted to raise a great 
quantity of water to a limited height, of from a few inches to two 
and a half feet, have been provided, and are used whenever the wind 
blows strong from the north or northeast. 

The commissioners were in the beginning empowered to borrow 
8,000,000 florins, or $3,200,000, to provide for the defence of Amster- 
dam from inundation; to purchase all lands required; to divide 
the soil when drained; to supply the new polder with water in time 
of drought; and to arrange a system of canals, channels, or ditches, 
roads, and bridges. 

The work was commenced by the construction of the dike and 
canal around the lake. This was not generally difficult, the excava- 
tions being through firm peaty soil, impervious to water, which was 
thrown up to form the body of the dike, a layer of turf being used to 
finish it off; but, in some situations, it was otherwise, as, for instance, 
on the narrow neck of land between the lake of Haarlem and the 
Turf-pit lakes near Aalsmeer, which is of a soft and spongy nature, 
the surface consisting chiefly of reeds and aquatic plants, and soft 
peat forming the substratum. This land rose and fell with the water 
in the lake. Ingenious, yet tedious, laborious and expensive means 
of overcoming these obstacles had therefore to be resorted to; such as 
the exposure of layer after layer of the peaty soil to the sun and wind, 
and sinking them gradually by the weight of additional layers, until 
the whole mass sank through the soft peat to the solid ground be- 
neath, when some firmer soil from old dikes was added, and the 
- proper form given to the embankments, by the removal of the super- 
fluous portions. At other points, the bases of the embankments were 
protected by sheet-piling. In crossing canals and creeks, successive 
layers of fascine, or faggot-work, formed into oblong masses, were 
floated to their destined positions, and then loaded with sand or 
gravel until they sank, in layers, crossing each other at right angles. 
They were then secured in position by stakes driven through them. 
Over the wall thus formed, earth was thrown to form the slopes of the 
dike and canal. 

Not only was it necessary to construct dikes between the canal and 
the lake, or polder, but between the canal and the Turf-pit lakes 
also. For this purpose, fascine, or wicker-work, was resorted to, upon 
the exterior of which was thrown sand, obtained at great expense. 
This, mingling with the soft soil, rendered it impervious to water. 

So well did this work prosper, that, in 1843, it was regarded as 
nearly completed ; but, in consequence of delays in obtaining the requi- 
site steam-engines and pumps, the lake was not closed until May, 1848. 

Pumping avery large quantity of water to an inconsiderable height 
was a purpose to which no great engine had been previously adapted ; 
and, as this height was to be gradually increased, provision had to be 
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made for varying the capacity and action of the machines, No ex- 
tensive pumping apparatus in any part of the world was therefore 
suited for imitation ; but recourse was wisely had to England for the 
light of experience in the matter, which resulted in the employment 
of Messrs. Joseph Gibbs and Arthur Dean, of that country, to furnish 
drawings and specifications, according to which three engines were 
constructed and applied to the work, one of them being completed 
and tested, however, before the others were commenced. This first 
was called the ‘‘Leeghwater,’”? in honor of the worthy engineer al- 
ready named. It was erected near Kaag, which is not far from 
Leyden. The ‘‘ Cruquius’’ and the ‘‘Lynden,’’ called after two 
personages distinguished in the promotion of the great enterprise, 
were erected, the former near Haarlem, and the latter near Amster- 
dam. The engine-houses are massive circular towers, and the boiler- 
houses square buildings attached to their sides. Preparatory to lay- 
ing in the foundations of these structures, coffer-dams were thrown 
around their sites. The water having been pumped out, the areas 
were dug to a depth of about 23 feet below the mean surface of the 
lake. Piles were then driven to a depth of about 40 feet below 
that level, and over them a strong platform was laid to receive the 
walls. 

The peculiar engine placed at Spaarndam, to coerce the water 
from the canal to the sea, is of course additional to the three here 
spoken of. It is of 360 horse-power, and gives motion to ten water- 
wheels. Each of the other three engines named has been stated to 
be of 400 horse-power, and to have cost half a million of florins, or 
$200,000. During the thirty-nine months consumed in draining the 
lake, ending on the first of July, 1852, they worked nineteen months 
and a seventh, and raised 831,839,501 cubic metres of water, equal 
to about 219,771,996,000 wine gallons. The engines rested during 
that dry summer, and, in the following winter, the water accumulated 
upon the moist polder, which would not absorb it, to a considerable 
height ; but this was exhausted by June, 1853, when the sale of the 
recovered lands was commenced. In the following winter, however, 
accumulated waters again arose from rains and leakage ; but the sys 
tem of interior canals and ditches being then regarded as perfected, 
including a basin for the reception of the waters, the work appeared 
to be nearly completed in the summer of 1854; yet, although the 
winter had been very remarkable for its copious rains, it was to the 
general disappointment that the central and lower portion of the 
great polder was found to have accumulated much water in the win- 
ter of 1854-5. There were two causes for this apparent failure: 
first, the engine boilers were not supplied with filtered water in suffi- 
cient quantities, and the earthy deposits impaired their efficiency ; 
and, secondly and chiefly, in the system of interior drainage adopted, 
too much dependence had been placed upon the efforts of the proprie- 
tor of each tract of 20 hectares, or nearly 493% acres, in draining 
his own land. In many instances, this was deferred by these indi- 
viduals ; and, in the less favorable situations, the lands had not been 
taken up at all. The annual amount of rain, a depth of about 27 
inches, which had fallen at that period, could neither sink into the 
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earth nor flow from its surface; neither was the process of evaporation 
equal to its removal. ; 

In the month of October, 1855, when the writer visited the scene, 
not only was the work of drainage found to be perfected, but what 
had been, so short a time before, the bed of a great lake, was then a 
region of exceedingly fertile land in a fine state of cultivation, (PI. 
XII.) It was dry, comfortable and healthy, or the only indications 
of diseases from local causes appeared to have been among persons 
whose severe and exposed employments would in almost any locality 
produce similar effects. Numerous neat, quaint and conveniently- 
constructed cottages were seen in various directions ; & population of 
about two thousand dwelt within the polder ; fields of verdure ex- 
tended far and wide, enlivened by cattle, horses, and sheep, grazing 
on the fruitful meadows; and everything the eye could look upon 
indicated the triumphant achievement of the vast and benificent de- 
sign, with the exception of some limited patches of soil, charged with 
vegetable acids and salts of iron, upon which vegetation would not 
then grow, but which may be restored through the agency of: lime. 

The cost of the works herein described, and all their accessories, 
including their preservation and repairs to the end of 1855, and in- 
terest on loans made for the general purpose, is stated to have been 
$3,592,537, but $250,537 more than the original estimate. The num- 
ber of acres recovered being 44,520; the cost per acre was therefore 

80 69. 

: The engines used in draining the lake will continue to be kept in 
working order, and will at some seasons be applied daily in expelling 
the accumulating waters; not that they will all be often required in 
service at the same time, but because such an emergency is possible ; 
and, should it come but once in ten or twenty years, the motives of | 
economy leading to the setting aside of any of the engines will be 
regretted. Thus an inconsiderable annual expense must be perma- 
nently sustained by the holders of the land in Haarlem Polder, in con- 
junction with the government. 

It is believed that the particularity with which this subject has 
been treated will not be regretted by the intelligent reader. What 
can be achieved by patient industry, guided by enlightened judgment, 
is happily exemplified in this remarkable instance. A small king- 
dom, with an overflowing population, has thus added to its area many 
thousands of acres of the richest soil, in the most desired position, 
providing homes for a numerous agricultural population, productions 
for the subsistence of many more, and adding to the wealth, strength, 
and influence of the nation. The two provinces of Holland comprise 
2,146 square miles, or 1,983,440 acres. The population of these pro- 
vinces is 1,106,248. There is, therefore, one person to every acre 
and a quarter, and, at this ratio, the area of Haarlem lake, rendered 
cultivable and habitable, is adapted to the maintenance and occupancy 
of 35,616 people. But when it is remembered that there is of course 
much waste and inferior land taken into the great aggregate, and 
that this polder is all equal to the best land of the provinces, its 
capacity may be stated as equal to the support of 70,000 persons, or 
twice the number indicated by the general apportionment. 
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In the United States, land is fortunately to be had at very low 
prices, and the government has at presen no need to resort to such 
measures as have been here described, either for protection of its do- 
mains from the inroads of the sea, or for the acquisition of territory ; 
yet may the example of Holland still be profitable to agricultur- 
ists ot capitalists in many sections of our country. Land in the far- 
off West, at only $1 25 per acre, is sometimes, practically, almost 
as remote and inaccessible to citizens of the United States .as to 
the good people of Amsterdam or Haarlem themselves; and rich 
alluvial soil, at the very margins of great navigable waters, and near 
the accustomed homes and markets of our people, is often as desirable 
to them as to the people of those countries. Immense regions of the 
most fertile soil ever trodden by man, lying adjacent to the Delta and 
current of the Mississippi river, through hundreds of miles of its course, 
as well as extensive salt-marshes along our seaboard, require for their 
complete restoration nothing more than an imitation, upon a limited 
scale, of the works herein described. Polders of three miles square, 
near the levees of the Mississippi, surrounded by canals upon which 
their products might be conveyed to the river’s edge, could be diked 
and drained at a small cost compared with their subsequent value. 
It is indeed only in the prairies that land can be tilled without its 
previous recovery from swamps, or the subjugation of its forests. 
hat the labor expended in the performance of these tasks is greater, 
in proportion to the value of the lands obtained, than would be re- 
quired to drain the submerged tracks alluded to, should not be too 
confidently assumed. That the work may be conducted upon a 
more limited scale, and consequently with less means, is certain ; but 
capitalists are seldom timid in essaying the most formidable enter- 
prises, when large profits are demonstrated by even the most compli- 
cated calculations. 

Should an examination of this subject and a series of successful 
experiments induce their continued prosecution, great public benefits 
would doubtless also proceed from the narrowing, and consequently 
the deepening of the courses of rivers upon the margins of which such 
polders may be established, and from the removal of a great source 
of miasmatic infection proceeding from organic deposits upon these 
miry, tracts often so prolific of devastation and disease. D. J. B 
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Statement of C. Syivety, of Penn Township, Alleghany county, Penn- 
sylvan. 


Farmers here are turning their attention to draining their wet 
lands, and they find that nothing they can do will pay better. For 
instance, a field of 10 acres is sown with wheat, one half of which is 
so dry that the yield is 25 or 30 bushels to the acre. The other half 
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being wet, the wheat is winter-killed ; weeds take the place of wheat, 
and the crop does not exceed 5 bushels to the acre, and that of inferior 
quality. Whereas, if it had been properly drained, it would have 
produced at least as much as the dry part of the field, and probably 
more. Would not the increase of crop in one year go far towards 
paying the expense of draining ? 

The mode of draining here is to stake off the ditches in such a 
manner as will carry all the water to the lowest ground, and finally 
to some stream or ravine. We dig the drains from 24 to 3 feet deep; 
then fill up with cobble-stones, which abound on most farms, to within 
12 or 15 inches of the surface. We then put a layer of any kind of 
straw over the stones, and cover and fill up with the excavated clay. 
The stones should be broken so that no pieces should exceed 2 or 3 
pounds in weight, . . 


FERTILISERS, 


ON THE PURIFICATION OF* CITIES AND TOWNS; THE 
DEODORISATION OF THEIR FECAL MATTER; AND ITS 
REMOVAL AND CONVERSION INTO MANURE. 


The enrichment of the soil, or its preservation from impoverish- 
ment, is the great object of desire in every portion of the world in 
which man derives his sustenance from the earth; and the means of 
effecting this object are wisely sought with corresponding earnestness 
and at vast expense, insomuch that the excrement of birds, under 
the name of ‘‘guano,” is brought in large quantities from distant 
seas, and profitably sold in Europe and in the cities of the Atlantic 
of this country at 3 cents a pound, or $9 for a quantity sufficient to 
renovate a single acre of grass land, equaling a sum within a frac- 
tion of the price of the land itself. Against the wisdom of enriching 
- the soil, even at this enormous cost, it is not here proposed to urge 
any objection. The experience of every cultivator will teach him 
whether he can afford to do so or not; and the question he has to 
decide, is simply whether the excess of production with the use of 
guano, when judiciously applied, over the ordinary yield of his land 
without it, is equal to the cost,of this manure. Guano, however, 
cannot be expected to supersede all other fertilisers, nor even to 
diminish their consumption. It has not been brought into use with 
this expectation, but for the gratification of an increased demand a 
-demand for a powerful quickening agent, of easy transportation, to 
be applied chiefly in the recuperation of depleted or impoverished 
soils, for which it is well adapted, but to which it cannot be ws 
sally applied, because of the insufficient quantity imported, and : ne 
enormous price at which it is sold. It is reasonable, therefore, that 
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inquiries should be made for other fertilisers adapted to this purpose, 
and that farmers should ask how it is that Nature has, in this in- 
stance, so far deviated from the law that has placed the ore of iron 
and the coal to be used in its manufacture in close proximity to each 
other, and in all other particulars manifested the most perfect design 
of adaptation, and yet requires us to search thousands of miles from 
the soil we cultivate for the nutriment that is to replace the substances 
we take from it in the various crops it produces for the sustenance of 
animals as well as of men. The reply that naturally presents itself 
to every reflecting mind is, that this cannot be so; and the proof is 
by no means wanting to sustain this opinion. It may indeed be al- 
most pronounced an axiom, that the best means to restore the soil 
is by the return to it, in their changed conditions, of those substances 
by the abstraction of which it has been impaired. There has been 
no period since the fall of man in which this truth has not been un- 
derstood, nor in which it has not, in general, been acted upon, by the 
application of the excrements of animals and decomposed vegetable 
substances as manure to the soil. But an important omission in this 
respect has been wilfully made, and it is in consequence of this omis- 
sion that we are now subjected to the trouble and expense of seeking 
in other climes for an agent capable of sustaining the soil from which 
we derive our food. The most nutritious articles of aliment obtained 
from the soil are consumed by man, and by those animals which form 
his food. Compared with the highly-condensed aliment that he thus 
consumes, the hay, straw, grass,.and various vegetable substances, 
eaten by domestic animals, may be regarded almost as nothing ; and, 
when compared with the value of human excreta, the manure obtained 
from all other sources becomes perfectly insignificant. In the fact 
that these substances are not returned to the soil for its enrichment, 
we have perhaps one of the strongest illustrations of the bountifulness 
of the earth, if not of its exhaustlessness ; yet the necessity of the 
extraordinary efforts, to which allusion has been made, is evidence of 
the truth that we may not continue to violate with impunity this 
clearly-indicated law. 

Many persons, I am aware, will at first reject these suggestions, or 
contemplate the subject proposed with aversion ; but it will be found 
that those who, from a want of an acquaintance with the beautiful 
and purifying economy of nature, are disgusted with the thought of 
the reproduction of vegetation by means of this particular agency, and 
are yet reconciled by habit to the use of every other element, however 
offensive—and all are so—are scarcely known to murmur at breathing 
constantly, in its volatile efluvia, without the medium of any purify- 
ing process, the very substance which shocks their nature to have thus 
deposited upon the earth in corruption , to be raised in incorruption by 
an absolute chemical change. What this unworthy prejudice has 
done, to the injury of agriculture, may be most accurately estimated 
by an examination of the variety and magnitude of the evils it has 


inflicted upon the family of man in his home wherever it is found, — 


but especially in the populous cities and towns, where malaria, or 
bad air, as the word imports, is the imperceptible origin of so many 
woes. . 
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~ It has often been pronounced wonderful, that in the most beautiful 


_ regions of the earth, where every sense is gratified, and where the air 


‘we breathe is even delightfully fragrant, there should be contained 


within it the most pernicious poisons, under the influence of which 
_ Man sickens and dies, while in otheir regions, where every object 


- 


of sight and every inhalation of the air are revoltingly offensive, 


_ there is often comparative security. But when it is known that poi- 
.8ons may be taken into the body in the food we eat and in the 
liquids we drink, and that food and drink containing such poisons 


may be most pleasant to the taste, it should not be deemed a marvel 


that Nature has acted in accordance with the same law with respect 


to another essential element of our nature , and required that we should 


_ oe guided by reason and experience in making choice of the localities 


: 


in which our homes are to be placed, in the purification and ventila- 


_ tion of those homes, and in the removal of all noxious influences sur- 
. rounding or adjacent to them. Though the agency of disease, in 
. either case, may be inappreciable, the origin of that agency is gene- 
. rally susceptible of detection, and often of correction. 


But the manner in which impure air injuriously affects the system 


_is not understood by all, though susceptible of the simplest explica- 


tion. Man, in common with all other warm-blooded animals, requires 
that the blood in his system should be continually exposed to fresh 
currents of pure air. So constantly are the lungs required to labor, 
in the fulfilment of this function, that their cessation even for a few 
minutes, would result in asphyxia or death. By one action of respi- 
ration, that of inspiration, pure air is carried into the system ; by 
another, that of expiration, impure air is carried out of the system. 
When this function of respiration is performed in a calm and natural 
manner, there are eighteen respirations every minute, in each of 
which efforts, about a pint of air is received into and discharged from 
the lungs of a person of ordinary capacity, and all the blood in the 
system performs a complete circuit, and is thus exposed to the puri- 
fying influence of the atmosphere, once in every two minutes and two- 
thirds. It is the condition of health and life, therefore, that the 


atmosphere we breathe should be adapted to this purifying process; 


or, in other words, that it should be pure. If poisoned, or even con- 
taminated by the effluvia from the decomposition either of animal or 
vegetable substances, instead of purifying the blood, it must neces- 
sarily produce, whether rapid or slow, a progressive deterioration and 


corruption of the whole mass of the blood, a consequent disorgani- 
sation. of the solid structures, and the excitement of those violent 


commotions which constitute fevers, cholera, and other morbid con- 
ditions of the human frame. The only just cause of wonder, then, is, 


_ that the same amount of accurate knowledge, and the same degree of 


practical attention, are not given to this element of vitality, that are 
so uniformly applied to the subjects of food and drink; or, indeed, 
that the very instinct of our nature, which causes us to turn with dis- 
gust from food and drinks of unpleasant odor and taste, is resisted 
with respect to air, and that we reject the guidance of the wise and 


salutary admonition of the senses, and persist in breathing an atmos- 
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phere that the decay of organic matter has corrupted, or that, confined 
within limited apartments, which has already performed its office of 
purifying the blood of our systems and measurably lost its capacity 
for that service. 

That this subject may be rendered more certainly comprehensible 
to every intelligent mind, a few plain facts respecting the blood and 
its mode of purification will here be stated: The functions of the 
animal economy cannot be discharged without the preservation of a 
certain temperature of the body. This temperature varies in differ- 
ent domestic animals, and in different climates, from 964° to 106° F, 
In man, it ranges from 964° to 983°. By the process of respiration, 
the carbon in the blood is brought into contact with the oxygen in 
the atmosphere; a species of combustion takes place, and carbonic - 
acid gas, a substance deleterious to life, is thrown off. Whether, 
therefore, noxious elements in the air, thus brought into contact with 
the blood, are imparted to it, or the oxygen it contains is insufficient 
for this process of combustion, in either case, it is manifestly preju- 
dicial to life as well asto health. To illustrate, therefore, the perni- 
cious influences of the very prevalent evil of small or crowded apart- 
ments and inadequate ventilation, it may here be stated that the 
average respiration of a pint of air occurs about eighteen times in a 
minute, equaling 212 cubic feet per hour, or nearly 520 cubic feet in 
twenty-four hours. An apartment 14 feet long, 13 feet wide, and 8 
feet high, which are large proportions in ordinary dwellings, would, 
therefore, not contain air enough to supply three persons during 
twenty-four hours for the purpose of breathing, without making any 
allowance for the influence of the insensible perspiration in deterio- 
rating the confined atmosphere, or for the fact that the carbonic acid 
gas that it contains renders the air exhaled from the lungs heavier 
than the pure atmosphere ; and hence causes it to form chiefly the lower 
stratum, which, in an apartment of the dimensions given, it would 
require less than ten hours, (the period during which many persons 
remain within their chambers,) or an aggregate of 647 cubic feet, to 
overflow the occupants, whether in a lying or a sitting posture say at 
an altitude of 34 feet from the floor. The elimination of this gas 
when produced by the combustion of charcoal, is so rapid that the 
usual crevices of doors and windows do not perceptibly affect it, and 
many persons have perished from suffocation in consequence just as 
they would have perished from drowning by the opening ae sluice 
of water into the room, adequate to overflow them in the same time 
with the single exception that their senses do not generally admonish 
them of the presence of the former evil until it has deprived them of 
the ability to escape. Or, if the pure and unbreathed air, about 
zsyyth part of which is carbonic acid, is not kept wholly separate 
from that which has been surcharged with this life-destroying prin- 
ciple, to that extent is the whole volume of air in a room graduall 
becoming impaired, as we breathe it over and over; and fortunate 4 
it that it is so, since its sickening effects, so promptly experienced b 
persons of feeble organisation or ill-health, serve to warn us of a 
presence of evil before its power has become adequate to prostrate us 
at once, ‘ 
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_ It must hence be manifest to every one, that, even where pure dry air 
prevails, copious ventilation is always essential; and that, in winter, 
when the combustion of the fuel that warms us is cobperating with 
our own vital organs in impoverishing the air of its oxygen, and 
when the desire for warmth within our dwellings tempts us to exclude 
the atmosphere from without, our danger is always greatest. This, 
indeed, is often apparent in the prevalence, in the winter season, of 
such diseases as small-pox, varioloid, measels, scarlet fever, &c., as 
well as of the catarrhal affections to which we are rendered liable by 
the debility consequent upon a protracted abstinence from a pure and 
unimpaired atmosphere. 

_ From what has thus been stated, it is obvious that the preservation 
of the habitations of the human family from noxious and impure air 
is one of the first duties each person owes to himself and to his neigh- 
bors, and which the municipal authorities owe to those for whom they 
enact and administer laws; but it will doubtless be as generally 
acknowledged that this duty is almost everywhere either partially or 
totally disregarded. 

Malaria has been described as of two kinds: The first, or common 
malaria, is that inappreciable influence which arises from the vicinity 
of marshes, rivers, or other waters, and overflowed lands, where the 
decomposition of vegetable substances progresses, often without in the 
least offending the senses, though the exhalations are of the most 
deadly character. Ague and fever, billious fever, congestive billious 
fever, and sometimes typhoid and yellow fevers, are products of this 
insidious poison, of which, perhaps, the best known phenomenon is 
the fact that a humid atmosphere is highly conducive, if not essential, 
to its dissemination. Thus it is that, in most situations, during a 
rainy season, or in the dewy hours of morning or evening, it is gen- 
erally known to be received. The chilliness of the air at such times 
is often supposed to be the origin of disease; and it may be true in 
many cases, that this has proved the exciting or developing cause of 
an attack; but that the disease does not originate in this cause is 
abundantly proved by the fact that no person sickens at once with 
such a disease, who has not been previously exposed to malarious 
influences. dye ; ; 

The second kind of malaria is that which is incident to certain lo- 
calities, and known to proceed from peculiar causes. It is contained 
in the noxious effluvia often generated on ship-board, in filthy and 
overpeopled houses, in slaughter-houses, in grave-yards, in the 
putrified offal from dwellings, in the sewers of cities, and especially 
in the depositories of human excrement. This variety of malaria is 
the source of so many diseases that it would be almost impogsible to 
enumerate them. Those already spoken of as being occasioned by 
the bad air of confined apartments are of course among them; but 
there are probably few diseases known to medical practice that do not 
more or less proceed from it; and many of them, unlike those which 
emanate from common malaria, are, in turn, self-propagative and 
almost perpetual in their succession. =u 

Of the variety of malaria herein first named, it is not the purpose 
of this article to treat; but on the second, a few practical remarks will 
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be offered; The removal of everything offensive from the habita- 
tions of man, and from their proximity, is demanded by every con- 
sideration of health, comfort, delicacy, and true economy, even were 
it not useful for the purpose of enriching the soil. N otwithstanding 
the apparent apathy of the world to this truth, there is little room 
to doubt that, could the préjudice herein alluded to be dissipated, and 
means of promptly removing such nuisances without the spread of 
unpleasant exhalations, provided there are no persons worthy of the 
least consideration to be found in any community who would not 
cheerfully and promptly acquiesce in the arrangement, at any reason- 
able cost. What is it that is proposed to be removed? Almost every- 
thing that renders a city either uncomfortable or unhealthy; as the 
fecal matter from privies, which, sinking into the earth, contaminates: 
the watcr of every well, and the effluvia of which so impregnates. 
the atmosphere that the sense of smell, is forever offended by vicious — 
odors, instead of being gratified by agreeable perfumes; and the vege- 
table and animal offal, as well as the liquids from the kitchen, which 
now decompose in the vicinity of dwellings, becoming putrid in gut- 
ters, sinks, and sewers, send forth exhalations scarcely less offensive 
than those proceeding from the depositories of human excrement. In 
all these substances, there is a great predominance of serous flaud, or 
water—three-fourths, indeed, in much of it. So long as a particle . 
of this water is retained in it, so long is progressing the exhalation ‘Ss 
of ammonia, carbonic acid, and sulphuretted and phosphuretted i 
hydrogen gases, which both offend the sense and impair the physical 
condition of man. No system of purification is therefore adequate to 

the purposes held in view that does not remove the liquid as well as 

the solid portions of these offensive matters. It is the liquid portions, 
only, which flow into the sewers of cities and pass thence into canals, 2 
rivers, &c., to render noisome and pestiferous the very waters that x 
were intended to lave and purify the shore. The current of the pol- = 
luted Thames may be discerned in the ocean many miles from its 
mouth. The turbid filth that current bears along sluggishly towards 


the sea is again and again thrown backward by the resisting tides, = 
until its accumulation shocks every sense, while, through hundreds Tr 
\ 


\ of sewers, its slime is still flowing into that receptacle of unendurable j 
\stench, and yet of wasted manure, more valuable every year than all + 
the guano England annually imports. 2 
Almost every town and village in the world is a miniature of - 
London, except that its most elegant and luxurious homesteads 
often stand, even in closer proximity to the nuisances created by squalid 
neighbors, and that in many, even the sewage system of London 2 
has not been introduced, and the putrid drainings from everything 8 
foul sink into the earth to pollute the water, and anon the air, instead 
of flowing off to a river or canal, where the evil of its influence is only 
different in degree. 

An intelligent and accurate scientific gentleman, of London, (Pro- 
fessor Guy, of Russell Institution,) made a publication a few years 
ago, Which has since received very general sanction, oft the subject. 
of the health of towns as influenced by ‘defective cleansing and 
draining,’ in which it is stated that, while the annual mortality of 
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England is equal to about 2 per cent. of the population, the annual 


‘excess of deaths in thirty-seven of the largest towns in an average of 
the years 1841 and 1842 was 28,505. In the larger towns of Bri- 
tain and Ireland, he estimated the excess to equal 60,000 deaths an- 


nually. This is the excess over the average of the whole, and of course 


‘much less than that of the towns over the country; and it it is al- 


leged to be caused, not by the omission of drainage, but by the 
neglect to drain well, or by defective drainage. 

In the contemplation of this subject, humanity might suggest other 
bases of comment, but political economy and arithmetic will of them- 
selves Puide us to startling conclusions, Thus, it is assumed by the 
writer named, for each ¢ unnecessary death due to defective drainage,’’ 
&c., we may assume the cases of ¢ unnecessary sickness’’ occasioned 
in like manner at twenty-eight; and further, “‘the loss and cost of 
all the preventable sickness and death annually occurring in the 
United Kingdom may be fairly estimated at £20,000,000,”’ or 
$100,000,000. 

About the same period, a paper ‘On the Physical Causes of the High 
Rate of Mortality in Liverpool,’’ was read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of that city, by Dr. W. H. Dungan, the ‘state- 
ments in which were subsequently well approved by the press of that 
city. In reviewing this paper a learned scientific journal of London 
expresses the pleasure of its editors in being able to say that “all 
the towns of England are not open to the same amount of censure,’’ 
This remark may also be made of the cities of the United States; yet 
in the account given may be found a portraiture, though highly 
colored, of every city and large town of this country, as well as of 
England. 

From this paper, we learn that Liverpool is the most unhealthy town 
in England, one death occurring annually for every 28;’s5 persons, 
while in London there is one in 37;%¢5; in Birmingham one in 36,7, In 
Leeds one in 36,7,3,; in Sheffield one in 327%%5; in Bristol one in 23,43, ; 
and in Manchester one in 29,%4,. These ratios are computed upon 
the estimates for 1838, 1839, and 1840. The average duration of life, 
in London, is nine and a half years, while in Liverpool it is but seven 
years and three-tenths. Could the sanatory condition of Liverpool 
be brought up to that of Birmingham, it would prove a saving of 
1,250 lives annually, and yet the sanatory condition of Birmingham 
was far from being good, and the poor and destitute were not par- 
ticularly well cared for. 

This condition of things in Liverpool was chiefly attributed, first, 
to close, ill-ventilated habitations; second, to an overcrowded popu- 
lation (but for whom there is plenty of room and plenty of light 
and air betwéen earth and heaven) ; third, to the omission to remove 
refuse animal matter; and fourth, to the deficient drainage. Of the 
223,000 inhabitants of that city, about 160,000 belong to the work- 
ing classes, a large proportion of whom dwell within courts and 
cellars. ‘These courts are alleys from 9 to 15 feet wide, running lat- 
terally from the streets, through archways, under the large street 
buildings. There is no other way of ingress nor egress, and all the 
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air or light they receive is from above, though the two rows of houses — 


thus facing one another are generally three stories high; and, as 
they back against the houses of other courts, there can of course be 
no current of air through them. The rooms of these houses are gen- 
erally 10 or 11 feet square. The cellar rooms, in which these people 


also dwell, are 10 or 12 feet square, and sometimes less than 6 feet | 


high, and though usually paved, are not unfrequently without even 
this comfort. The door, the top of which is seldom higher than the 
foot-walk without, is very often the only aperture for the admission of 
light or air; and sometimes a back cellar is used as a sleeping apart- 
ment, frequently receiving all its air and light through the door first 
described. Darkness and dampness, of course, prevail in these cel- 
lars. The streets in which the more favored portions of the laboring 
people live are sometimes but 5 yards, and seldom more than 10 wide. 
And yet in all these streets and courts, and in the cellars, wherever 
they are, families are crowded together in a manner incredible to 
those who have never witnessed such scenes. . 
Even if the most perfect system of cleanliness were observed by the 
people so confined, they could hardly be expected to realise good 
health, because of the want of ventilation. fforts to provide more 
comfortable dwellings for the working classes in London and Liver- 
pool, have, of late years, been made, and in these efforts his royal high- 
ness Prince Albert has earnestly participated. In constructing model 
dwellings for a comparatively small number, the success has been 
very good ; but a general imitation of these dwellings for the use of 
others will of course progress no faster than the interest of landlords 
may induce them to rebuild the now existing houses, or to convert 
them to other uses and provide dwellings for the poor in other locali- 
ties ; and experience would indicate at least a century as necessary 
for the performance of this work. Wisdom and benevolence, there- 
fore, point to the purification of the present abodes ag the paramount 
duty to be performed. The first step towards the accomplishment of 
this purpose should of course be the introduction of pure fresh air 
into every apartment occupied by any portion of the human race. 
The light of the sun’s rays may not be thus transmitted at present, 
though recent experiments with reflectors give some hope even of this ; 
but the atmosphere, as pure at least as it passes over the roofs of the 
houses of Liverpool or any other crowded city, may, at very small 
expense, be conducted in any desired quantity to every room in any 
dwelling, even to the deepest subterranean vault. All that is neces- 


sary for this purpose is, the construction of small wind-sails upon 


the roofs of houses in such a manner as to 


Pm 


“arrest the gentle breeze 
And bend before the blast.’ 


Descending from these into all the apartments of each house, there 
may be tubes of wood, tin, or even canvas, susceptible of contraction 
and expansion at the lower extremities, at the option of those whose 
comfort and health they are designed to promote. This would be but 
a simple moditication of the means used, time out of mind, on ship- 
board, for the ventilation of the lower decks and holds. That means 


ee TM ir 
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so feasible, so cheap, and go salutary, are not in general use, wherever 
currents of air cannot be otherwise obtained through houses of any 
description, can only be accounted for upon the hypothesis that the 
‘portance of ventilation has not been sufficiently understood, or that 
the regard for human life has nowhere been such as should be che- 
rished in a Christian land. The former is of course the cause to 
which may be chiefly attributed this apparent neglect. 

_ But the most perfect system of cleanliness is not observed, either 
in Liverpool or in any other city of which I have any knowledge ; 
and the most important movement that has been of late years made 
towards approaching it is in the institution of an exceedingly expen- 
sive system of drainage, which is the best that can be done under the 
present order of things, but would be almost totally unnecessary were 
rational views on fertilisation to prevail. In spite of this system, 
from 1,700 or 1,800 persons die annually, in Liverpool Parish, alone, 
of contagious diseases, and the mortality among children by convul- 
sions, known to proceed from deficient ventilation and foul air, is enor- 
mous. That Liverpool is a great mart of commerce, that vast fortunes 
are being constantly accumulated there, that thousands upon thou- 
sands of the people live in the most affluent luxury, is all true; but 
it only serves to show how the happiness of a people is often disre- 
garded in the desire to promote some great interest, which ministers 
to the pride or cupidity of the ambitious few, even though, as is gene- 
rally the case, that few, in obedience to the law of Nature which coerces 
a sympathy among all men, irrespective of condition, subjects them» 
to the very evils their avarice has inflicted upon others. Thus we 
find, that, while the average age at death of ‘‘ the gentry and profes- 
sional men’’ of London is forty-four years, of Bath fifty-five, of Leeds 
forty-four, and of Manchester thirty-eight, in Liverpool it is but thir- 
ty-five years—the just penalty of the violation of Nature’s plainly 
revealed law. 

In the enumeration already quoted, of the four presumed causes of 
the mortality of Liverpool, it has been made sufficiently apparent to 
every reflecting mind that imperfect ventilation and overcrowding are 
evils that may be measurably, and indeed very considerably corrected, 
at any moment in which the will is formed to doit. The landlords 
and tenants may codperate to effect the needed reform; or, what would 
prove still more efficient, municipal laws adequate to the object might 
readily be enacted and enforced. The subject of efficient drainage is 
of course everywhere entitled to the closest attention, whether in coun- 
try or town. Without this, no home can be comfortable nor healthy, 

and no soil preserved in its integrity. But it is to a due attention to 
' the removal of refuse animal matter,’’ and of refuse organic matter 
of all kinds, that we are to look chiefly for protection from nuisances 
and disease ; not its removal by deposition and infiltration into the 
earth, nor by the exhalation of its volatile particles into the surround- 
ing air by means of exposure to the sun ; nor by the flow of its putrid 
solutions through offensive and disgusting gutters and sewers iB ite 
pursuit of some great colon, whence to pour into and corrupe the i 
jacent waters, that would otherwise be well adapted to enhance the 
health and beauty, as well as to facilitate the commerce of the place. 


. 
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The removal of all offensive matter from our dwellings or premises, : 
- and especially of the urine and foeces of men and animals, must bee 
effected by other means. This duty must be executed frequently and — 
thoroughly ; first, because our health and comfort require it, and, 
secondly, because a wise economy demands it. Upon the former rea- 
son nothing more need here be said; but the latter presents conside- 
rations of paramount importance. . 

The desire of the times, whether wisely or not, appears to be for 
concentrated manures, and as inodorous as possible. Up to this mo- 
ment, no other fertiliser that has been discovered is regarded as 80 
valuable in these particulars as the better qualities of guano, consist-— 
ing principally of the excrement of sea-fowls, their carcasses, feathers, — 
eggs, &c., which is found on or near the coasts of South America 
and Africa. The most approved, and that generally used is the — 
‘* Peruvian,’’ and of this the most recently deposited is preferred, 


That the materials of which it is composed are superior to like — ¥ 
substances found in other portions of the globe is not presumed 3 . 
but, from the uniform temperature, and exemption from rain, of & 
that region, the vast deposits are preserved from decomposition, and — a 
the consequent loss of their fertilising properties, which have become % 
diffused throughout the whole, assimilate with all its particles, and s 
exist in their nascent or evolving condition when the guano is depos- “a 


ited in the soil it is intended to enrich. - 


Analyses of the best Peruvian guano have shown its constituent 
elements to be about as follows:— 


Water, : : % 5 : : AO ae ae 2 
Organic matter and ammonical salts, f. 2 - cD G 2 
Phosphates, 3 ; ; , : ; . 23.48 s 
Alkaline salts, ; : : s : aaactae ¥ 
Sand, : : : : : , + ROO x 
100.00 Ei 

= 

The ammonia, which is equal to about 17 per cent., and the phos- BS 
phates, impart to guano nearly all its fertilising value, the small ' 
portion of alkaline salts comprising the only other virtues it possesses 5 ~ 
and it has been correctly assumed that the value of guano may be esti- Re 


mated by a knowledge of the quantities of ammonia and phosphates it 
contains in their nascent state. Professor Way, of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, after a careful examination of the sub- 
ject, has decided the value of ammonia to be 6d. sterling, or 124 
cents per pound, and of phosphates 3 farthings, or 1} cents per 
pound. Therefore, in a ton of 2,000 pounds of gnano, 


— 


4 


Sarin NeeE phe Bead Gees 2 


17 per cent. of ammonia is equivalent to 340 pounds, 
at 124 cents, . : . . ; : . 

23.48 per cent. of phosphates is equal to 470 pounds 
at 14 cents, . : : . 

Value of alkaline salts, say, ‘ 


. $42.50 


Ce 
e e e e 4.45 


Making the value per ton, . : oe B00 
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This is somewhat below the present market price of the article, 
and may possibly vary as-much from the value of its constituent 
parts as procurable in other forms at this moment ; but it will afford 
a basis of calculation in any stage of the guano market, 

Having, then, ascertained by the standard adopted, the value of 
this richest-of applied fertilisers, let us learn by a similar standard 
the value of one that, instead of enriching our lands, is not now 
applied, but is permitted to run to waste near our houses, and to pro- 
duce disease and death in the manner already described. 

Human ordure, in its natural state, contains about three-fourths of 
its weight of water, which, holding in solution a very large portion 
of volatile matter, consisting of ammonia, carbonic acid, and sulphu- 
retted and phosphuretted hydrogen gases, occasions in its escape, 
caused by evaporation or otherwise, the loss of these valuable 
elements. The experiments which have been made to concentrate 
this manure by evaporation and the condensation of its residuum, by 
the production of ‘‘poudrette,’’ or by whatever name it may be 
called, have hence been generally attended with the defeat of both 
purposes aimed at, namely, the suppression of noxious odors, and the 
retention of the most fertilising properties of the material, 

The solid portion of ‘“night-soil,’”’ after desiccation, with the 
retention of its gases, is indeed an exceedingly fertilising and stimu- 
lating agent, and has been pronounced by Boussingault equal in 
value to ten times its weight of farmyard manure; or, with the 
water it contains, it is equal to about two and a half times its weight 
of such manure. © 

The analysis of human fceces by Berzelius shows the constituent 
elements in their natural state to consist of 


Water, : ; ; : . 73.300 
Insoluble animal and vegetable remains, . - 7.000 
Mucus, fatty and other animal products, . 14.000 
Bile, . ‘ : : : : . 0.900 
Albumen, . : ; 5 « 0.900 
Peculiar extractive matter, ‘ é ~ 2.100 
Chloride of sodium, . - : 0.309 
Sulphate of soda, , 4 : : Pade ed 95 
Carbonate of soda, . : : , Som eae k 
Phosphate of magnesia, : ; eer Or las 
Phosphate of lime, : , et ey Ee 

100.000 
Per-centage of ash, . : - ; . 1.200 


But this matter always contains a very large quantity of human 
urine, one of the most powerful of all fertilisers, as the following 
analysis, also by Berzelius, will serve to show:— 


Water, . ; ‘ ; ‘ ; Pros.a0 
Urea, . A : ; . Mote 
Uric acid, : : i d ; ri s10 
Lactic acid, lactate of potash, and ammonia, : pl 

° ° vo 


ucus, 
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' Sulphate of potash, . 2 : : a Boras 
Sulphate of soda, hes ‘4 : 44 ir 0.32 gee 
Thosphate of soda,. . ‘ : © 0.29 005 9 
Phosphate of ammonia, ‘ 4 : 20 Byes 
Chloride of sodium, . é . . 0.45 and 
Chloride of ammonia, ‘ . . Jy D. Lites 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia, . : + bled q 

100.00 


- Rich as the feeces are, then, the wealth of their depository consists 
chiefly in the accompanying urine, the removal of which is as essen- 
tial for the promotion of health and comfort, as that of the former 
substance. It is true that, for convenience in transporting it to any 
distance, condensation is desirable; but, when it is remembered, first, 
that the contemplated sanatory purpose would thereby be defeated, 
and, secondly, that even greater dilution is necessary before placing 
this matter upon the soil, it must be manifest that, if it be possible 
to convey the whole bulk to the region it is desired to enrich, without 
the labor and expense of its desiccation, it should by all means be 
done. ®. “4 

Not only are the sweepings of every stable promptly removed from 
every city to the fields of the surrounding country, but a price vary- 
ing from one to two cents per bushel is cheerfully paid for them by 
the thrifty farmer. Can it then be regarded as a thing impossible 
that matter so condensed as to be worth many times this price cannot 
be conveyed to an equal distance to be applied to the same purpose? 
The reply to this interrogatory will doubtless be, that the parallel 
between the cases is lost in the fact that the fetid nature of this 
matter, which renders it offensive and infectious in cities, renders it 
almest equally exceptionable upon the gardens and fields of the adja- 
cent country. ‘To meet this objection in a satisfactory manner, and 
to dissipate the prejudice existing on the minds of many with respect 
to the measure proposed, are the purposes here held in view. 

As has been remarked, dilution, instead of condensation, is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the spreading of this fertiliser upon the soil; and 
this may be done to the extent of converting it all into a liquid before 
so applying it. There will then be nothing either visible or tangible 
to offend the senses after it has been applied; or its dilution may be 
absorbed by coal-ashes, charred corn-cobs, peat-soil, or other manures : 
and afterwards applied in a solid form. In either case, however, the- : 
first thing that should be done, even before disturbing it in its ae 
original place of deposit, is to fiw its volatile particles and render if 
perfectly inodorous, a task than which nothing is more simple, and 
for the performance of which selection may be made among many 
agents. a 

In Belgium, this matter is simply diluted with water, and strewn 
upon the soil, the very powerful affinity of the earth for ammonia 
being alone depended on for the retention of its fertilising qualities ; 
and the market gardeners near London also pursue to some extent the 
same practice. Saw-dust, and even sand, have been mixed with it 


4 
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to absorb its moisture and render it portable, but certainly at the cost 

of a very unnecessary increase of its bulk. Ground gypsum has also 

been used, but, though valuable in itself, it is too slow in its action 
to be directly useful as a deodoriser. Powdered charcoal, the refuse 

: bone-black of sugar refineries, half-charred peat, and even peat 

mould, and burnt clay alone, have all proved useful for this purpose. 

Quicklime has also been used, but it is injurious, inasmuch as it im- 
mediately liberates the ammonia and causes it to be lost. Sulphate 
of iron, or green copperas, readily fixes the volatile ammonia, and 
has been earnestly recommended, upon very high authorities, but it 
is by no means a fitting agent for the purpose, from the fact that, 
combining with the phosphoric acid, one of the most valuable ele- 
ments of manure, it forms an insoluble salt of iron. In opposition 
to this view, and in defence of the use of this sulphate, it has 
been earnestly argued that iron, forming an exception to all other 
metallic substances, is found in wheat, trees , and in plants generally, 
as well asin the blood and excreta of animals, and therefore can- 
not be injurious to vegetation, when introduced into the manure 

designed to support its growth ; but, while all the facts here adduced 
are admitted, the inference is not, and for the reason that, used in 
the manner proposed, it not only does not enter into the composition 
of vegetables, but also withholds the phosphoric acid from their 
nourishment. It may also be stated, that so minute is the quantity 
of iron entering into the composition of plants, that it is indeed very 

tare that a soil has to be replenished with it at all. 

Muriatic acid is perhaps one of the most economical, expeditious, 
and powerful deodorisers, costing not more than 24 cents a pound, 
and instantly depriving the most offensive substances of all apprecia-~ 
ble unpleasant exhalations, uniting at the same time with the ammo- 
nia, and forming a most fertilising salt. 

The charcoal of bones, in consequence of its porosity, and of corn- 
cobs, from the same reason, is of great value for this purpose, and, 
| like most other substances named, may be used with great economical 
advantage in all kinds of manure, serving, as it does, to retain such 
excess of ammonia as the soil may not be capable of receiving at the 

moment of its escape. , 

_ Hither with or without resort to any mode of deodorisation, the 
matter here treated of is in many localities dried and manufactured 
into fertilisers of various names: At Paris, Vienna, and Frankfort, 

‘it is made into portable manure, under the names of “humus,”’’ 
“‘poudrette,’’ &c.; but, in the drying process, the noxious effluvia is 

always eliminated, and, as has been before stated, the most valua- 

ble constituents are lost. In China, earth saturated with this mat- 
ter, is formed into cakes, called ‘‘taffo,’’ and sold in large quantities 

for the purposes of manure. The process of drying by evaporation 
in the sun and air is slow, tedious, and exceedingly disgusting ; when 
done by artificial heat, the time consumed is less, but the offensive- 
ness is scarcely to be endured. ; 

From the great variety of modes resorted to in preparing this ma- 

nure for the soil, it is manifest that there has long been a want of 
some cheap, expeditious and efficient means for rendering it fit for the 
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purpose. Few, however, have seemed to be aware of the fact that — 


the sulphuretted hydrogen, which escapes in such large quantities, 18 
not only so deleterious as to suffocate a bird when the air is infected 
with it to the extent of 75, th part, a dog when ry'sx th part, and a 
man when ;}, th part of its bulk, but that this gas, when elimi- 
nated in undue quantities, also exercises the same baneful effects on 
vegetation, the leaves of which, being the respiratory organs, wither 
and turn yellow under its influence. It is obvious, therefore, that a 
due regard for the health of man, as well as of vegetables, alike de- 
mand its confinement to the soil, in which it subserves, by assimila- 
tion, a useful purpose as a manure. | ae 

At Paris, night-soil is rendered inodorous by gradually pouring 
into the box or vessel containing it a solution of the sulphate of zinc 
and chloride of calcium, until it ceases to exhale an unpleasant smell 
upon being stirred. It is then conveyed just beyond the gates of the 
city, and converted into a valuable fertiliser, by admixture and dry~ 
ing with other substances. The same remedy may be applied from 
time to time, if necessary, for the purpose of keeping down such 
odors when the matter is deposited in gardens or fields. - 

As it has thus been shown that the health of cities and the wealth 
of the country may both be essentially promoted by the suppression 
of all offensive exhalations from the depositories of human excrement, 
but little need be added in the way of counsel, either to the intelli- 
gent and practical farmer of the country, or to the equally interested 
denizen of the town. The frequent, say at least weekly, if not daily, 
removal of fecal matter from its place of deposit, the provision of 
suitable receptacles for it, as well as of proper vehicles in which to 
transport it—the manner of its application to the land, whether dilu- 
ted or comminuted in the form of a compost with other manures, loam, 
peat, &c., and the mode of administering it to the plants, are subjects 
to be well considered and determined, and to which, in connexion, 
with what has been communicated in this paper, the attention of the 
country is earnestly invoked. D. Js, Berg 


ON THE MANUFACTORE OF SALT. 
BY WILLIAM C. DENNIS, OF KEY WEST, FLORIDA. 


As far as my knowledge extends, there is no great agricultural 
country but ours where common boiled salt, either from sea or spring 
water, is generally or even considerably used for culinary purposes. 
Tn Holland, they re-dissolve two or more kinds of solar-evaporated 
salt, one of which is ‘‘ French bay salt,’’ in sea-water ; and this in- 
corporated pickle is carefully purified in various ways, and then re- 
crystalised, before it is considered fit for use. From the use of this 
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salt, numerous writers ascribe the superiority of Dutch herring, over 
_ those of their neighbors. Even in Poland, which hag the most exten- 
sive salt mines in the world, French bay salt is generally employed, 
not only in preserving provisions, but, what appears more singular, 
as a manure for their wheat lands. ) 
_ In all countries where the French bay salt is known, its superior 
quality is acknowledged. Some years ago, the commissioners of sup- 
plies of the army and navy of Great Britain employed Dr. Henry, of 
Oxford, to examine different kinds of salt, with the view of improving 
their own domestic article, so that it could be safely used for salting 
provisions for those services ; but, in an essay which he wrote on the 
subject, he failed to suggest any remedy, ascribing the superiority of 
solar evaporated salt principally to the greater hardness of its crys- 
tals made in that way, over those made by boiling. There is without 
doubt much truth in this; but Dr. Watson, of England, who wrote 
about the same time, probably discovered the chief cause of the supe- 
riority of solar salt. His idea was that, by the slow process of evap- 
orating brines by the heat of the sun, the chemical affinities of each 
particular kind of salt, which might be contained in those brines, had 
time to act; and they re-deposit themselves distinctly and separately, 
one kind of salt not being compelled, as it were, to mix with another, 
as it must necessarily do in the rapid process of boiling down brines 
and crystalising the salt in kettles. So far was he convinced of this, 
that he urged the use of coarse canvas on an extensive scale, which 
was to be dipped in the brine, and then exposed to the sun and wind 
to hasten the evaporation. Yet, as far as I can obtain information, 
nothing has been done in England to improve the salt made there, so 
as to invalidate the truth of some remarks made in Ree’s Cyclopedia, 
just after the close of the general war in Europe, in 1815, on the sub- 
ject of French bay salt. This writer says: ‘The English and Dutch 
have often striven hard, in time of war, to do without the French 
salt, and to that end have endeavored to take salt from the Spaniards 
and Portuguese; but there is a disagreeable sharpness and acidness 
natural to this salt, which renders it very unfit for salting flesh, fish, 
&c. To remove this, they boil it with sea-water, and a little French 
salt, which they procure by the aid of neutral nations, and which not 
only softens it, but increases its quantity by one-third. But it would 
seem that their refining does not succeed to their wish, by the eager- 
ness with which they return to the salt of Brittany as soon as any 
treaty has opened the commerce.’’ The same writer goes on to say, 
that the French government makes enormous sums out of the salt- 
works of that country. Nearly all European nations, in a great 
measure, strive to be independent of others for their salt, _ Great 
Britain exports much more than she imports, besides making the 
great quantity which is there consumed yearly in the arts, and for 
manure. Salt is manufactured at various places in that country; but 
the great bulk of it is made near Liverpool, on the opposite side of 
the river Mersey, by dissolving the impure rock-salt from the mines 
of Cheshire, in sea-water, which brine is boiled down and crystalised 
by a very rapid process, that leaves the salt both impure and very 
light, only weighing 52 pounds to the bushel ; while good solar galt 
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This Liverpool salt we import to an enormous amount; yet no ot 
people than ours use it for salting provisions, except those living in 
Canada, or perhaps Australia, There is also a kind of salt made i | 
England and Scotland, which is tolerably pure, and is frequently used 
for domestic culinary purposes. This is the ‘cat salf.”” It is crys- 
talised on stakes placed perpendicularly below the baskets in which 
the salt is put to drain when drawn from the boilers, or kettles. | Thus 
do they make a small quantity of salt, rather purer than the great 
pulk of it; and every one who is acquainted with chemistry can see 
why this “cat salt’? is much better and purer than that drawn from 
the kettles. Common salt crystalises much more rapidly than any 
other contained in the brine, when it is at the proper strength 5 . 
consequently, alone, it would be apt to crystalise on the stakes, the — 
impurities of every kind having a chance to flow off, which is not the — 
case when the salt is rapidly crystalised in boilers, as in the latter 
case it is necessarily incorporated, more or less, with the crystals of 
chloride of soda, or common salt. In fact, the crystalisation can be by 
no means perfect, nor the crystals pure, where the progress is so much ae 
hurried, as is the case where salt is boiled. : ? 
‘Ail the salt made in the United States, with few exceptions, is lia~ 
ple to the same objections, in a greater or less degree, to that which i 
ig made in Great Britain, as it is almost the universal practice to 
evaporate the brine by boiling. But I am informed that solar heat i, 
is used to a limited extent for evaporating the brines at the salt-works  ~ 
in the State of New York, and likewise in many of the works in the 
ereat Salt basin of the Kanawha river. To effect this, shallow wooden — - a 
pans, or tanks, are erected, well above the earth, in long lines, but. 
of limited width, so that covers can be rolled on or off to protect the 
pickle from rains. It will be seen, when we come to the French - iz 
method of making salt, that even this degree of tardiness in evapora- : 
tion is of great use in purifying the brine, wherever it is practised, _ x 
The French method of salt-making varies, in many particulars bes 
different parts of that country ; but one principle is observed inall 4 
places: That is, to keep the brine, or pickle, moving slowly from one. 
reservoir, or basin, to another, from the commencement of the opera- 
tion till it nearly reaches the point of saturation. This is effected on 
the salt-marshes near the mouth of the Loire, by letting Bea ores 
into large reservoirs, built for the purpose, at the time of high tides, 
by the means of swing-gates which close when the tide recedes From: 
these reservoirs the water in them, being of sufficient height is let 
into a series of smaller reservoirs and pans, to a depth of a foot down 
as low as 4 inches, the latter being the usual depth of pickle whee 
crystalised in pans. When these pans are “set,” as they say, sea 
water is let out of a large reservoir, whence it finds its tN Sine es 
into the whole series of smaller reservoirs and pans, care bene taken 
that only a very shallow ‘‘charge’’ is let into the ‘erystalising Si 
while the pickle is weaker than about 18°, Baume’s hy dues mT 
get brine into these pans, from a great reservoir, in many works it has 
to traverse from 3 to 10 miles, which is effected by its widening 
from reservoir to reservoir, and from pan to pan; the distance baie 
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likewise increased by long natrow passages. After the first charge, 
no water is let into the crystalising pans weaker than 18°, and even 
_ the first charge, by the management indicated, is nearly up to that. 
The crystalising pans are last in the series, and from the fact that, as 
_ the brine flows forward, that behind ‘§ pushes,’’ as it were, that which 
is before it, forward, without mixing with it. As the sun evaporates 
‘the water from the whole works, the water which is daily let in from 
the sea to supply its loss, instead of mixing with the strengthened 
brine, forces it forward -from reservoir to reservoir, until a part of it 
arrives at the last crystalising pan in the series ;_by which time, if 
the passages be of sufficient length, the pickle will’ be up to satura- 
tion, ready to deposit crystals of common salt. Great ingenuity is 
frequently shown by arranging even small works so that the pickle 
will flow a great distance before it arrives where it is to be crystalised. 
The principle can be extended to suit the size and form of the 
works, from the fact stated that in feeding them from the great reser- 
voir, the incoming water pushes the brine before it without mixing to 
much extent, so that the brine can be evaporated to the point of sat- 
uration, in the crystalising pans, in a much shorter time than if the 
water were let in directly to all parts of the works to supply the dai- 
‘ly loss by evaporation. For instance, take a series of twelve small 
reservoirs: Let it be supposed that the water is let into all of them 
to the depth of 6 inches. In one day, a quarter of an inch is evapo- 
rated out of each. Now, instead of letting the water into each one 
separately, to supply this loss, we will suppose that the whole twelve 
quarters (3 inches) be let into No. 1; it does not mix, but pushes 
forward 2? inches of water into No. 2, which has had the advantage 
of one day’s evaporation. From No. 2, there is 24 inches of brine 
of like strength pushed forward into No. 3; and, so on, till we ar- 
rive at No. 12, into which only a quarter of an inch of brine has 
been pushed of the same strength. Again, there is a quarter of an 
inch evaporated out of each, on the second day; and again, on the 
morning of the third day, we will say, there is another 3 inches of 
water let into No. 1, and the loss supplied to each as on the day be- 
fore ; but it will be seen from what has been said that, except No. 1 
and No. 2., perhaps all the rest have had their loss supplied by brine 
which has had the advantage of two days’ evaporation. On the fourth 


~day, all except some two or three of the first would have their logs 
‘supplied by brine which has had three days’ evaporation. This same’ 


system being preserved, on the twenty-second day, No. 12 would be up 
to the point of saturation, and in six days more would be ready to rake; 
and before the end of forty days, even in so short a series as this, full 
‘half of these reservoirs, or pans, could be raked, which makes this 
French plan of vast importance in a climate so variable as this ; for, 
frequently, a very good yield of salt can in this manner be secured, 
when not a crystal would be found if the Spanish and Portuguese 
method were adopted. ‘To feed each pan directly from sea-water, it 
would take full ninety days to perfect the deposit, ready for raking, 
when it might then all be lost by rains, because they all ee at 
once, and if a large one, it might take three more months to rake it. 
By the French plan, the whole deposit does not take place at once; 
10 
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but, at the end of ninety days, quite a large quantity would ‘be saved. . 


Furthermore, this plan is of still more value, by its depositing ‘all 
impurities by themselves. Sea-water, by Baume’s hydrometer, is 
from 4° to 5°; and as soon as it isstrengthened up to 6°, it begins to 
deposit lime, which finally assumes the form of marl, and afterwards, 
under certain circumstances, soldifies into rock. After the water gets 


stronger, if it be kept in slow motion, these deposits gradually become - 


- much greater, to which are now added sulphurated hydrogen, bro- 
mine, and probably iodine. When it gets as high as 12°, it begins 


to deposit sulphate of lime in crystals, and the quantity of sulphura- — 


ted hydrogen is increased, and the bromine is so freely deposited that 
every substance in contact with the brine is stained a deep-red; but, 
after the pickle is evaporated up to 18° or 20°, it appears to deposit 
nothing more till it gets up to 25°, when the brine is in a state of 


saturation with chloride of soda, (common salt,) andit then begins to 
erystalise, and in about six days more, in good weather, it deposits a 


layer of crystals, which are sufficiently hard, or, as it is termed, 
‘‘ripe,’’ to rake. The ‘‘sharpness or ferocity’ of the Spanish and 
Portuguese salt (Cadiz and St. Ubes) is easily accounted for by the 
manner in which it is made. The sea-water is let directly into the 
large pans, where the salt is ultimately crystalised ; and, before the 
brine is evaporated to 25°, the bottoms of the pans are covered 2 or 
3 inches deep with impurities, and in this bed of filth the common 
salt crystalises. But when it is raked, instead of the transparent 
white crystals of pure salt, we see them stained a reddish-brown, and 
the taste alone indicates that they are highly charged with both bro- 
mine and iodine, besides other impurities. Much of this salt cannot be 
used in less than a year after it has been raked; but it never loses 
that disagreeable ‘‘sharpness and ferocity.’? The same remarks ap- 
ply to the salt made in the Azores, or Western Islands. 

So valuable is French salt considered, that the same principle of 
manufacture is applied in the south of Germany, as near as their cli- 
mate will admit. In connection with an extended surface, arranged 
after the manner above described, they have enormous tanks with 
moveable covers, into which they gather the strengthened pickle 


when they fear rain, and there secure it until good weather, when it - 


is spread again till it is up to the point of saturation, or nearly so, 
when it is secured in these tanks to await being erystalised, which, 


instead of being done in ground pans, is usually performed in large 


lead boilers; or more frequently, what is much better, they pump up 
the hot saturated pickle into small tanks placed around the top of a 


frame some 20 to 30 feet high, and of convenient dimensions, on 
the ground. From this hang r 


small tanks, and the crystals form rapidly on them—in fa 
as stated by Dr. Ure, that the same work, in proper w 
done in this way in twenty=four hours which would tak 
days by boiling in kettles, besides making the salt 
When these ropes are sufficiently loaded with s 
fall on the floor beneath, when it is ready to st 
One might think this a wasteful mode of 
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‘Yrom some experiments I have made, I am satisfied that, with proper 


care, as little is lost as by any other process. Furthermore, I believe 


that in this climate, (Key West,) it will not be necessary to heat the 
saturated pickle at all to crystalise salt in great perfection. Hence 
- there can be no doubt that salt can be made principally, if not wholly, 
by solar heat, anywhere in the United States south of New Jersey, 
in suitable places on the sea-board. In the south of Germany and 
in many parts of France, they do not depend entirely on evapo- 
rating the pickle by the system above described, on the ground, but 
increase it, especially while the brine is yet weak, by arranging bun- 
dles of faggots perpendicularly in frames which are frequently from 
20 to 30 feet high, and 50 by 100 or more feet on the ground. The 
brine is repeatedly pumped up to the top of this frame, and let down in 
showers through the faggots. Any one must see that evaporation is 
very much increased by presenting so great a surface to the wind and 
~ sun. 
I have been thus minute in setting forth the high value placed on 
_solar-evaporated salt, manufactured after a particular manner on the 
continent of Hurope, and, likewise, for the purpose of showing the 
great difficulties and expense many nations there seem to think it to: 
their interest to encounter in order to obtain an article of this sort. 
_ I will now add some of my own personal experience in the way of 
salt-making in this region: In 1836, there was a salt company formed 
on this island. Wooden pans, like those formerly used at Cape Cod 
and New Bedford, were erected to a considerable extent. I believe 
there were put up at that time, about 3,000 feet, linear measure, of 
these works, which were 16 feet wide, and had covers to roll on and 
off, to protect the pickle from the rain. Of the natural ponds on the 
island only very small portions were improved, and this solely for the 
purpose of strengthening the sea-water before it was pumped into the 
wooden works; but no attempt was made to make salt in ground 
pans. Although they made four or five times as much salt in these 
wooden tanks, in a given time, as could be made in a like amount of 
works, in New Bedford or Cape Cod, from the fact that they could 
generally evaporate the pickle to saturation before pumping it up; 
yet they could hardly be said to be successful. The salt which they 
made was very pure, as they adopted the plan of having the pickle 
traverse a considerable distance before pumping it into the works 
where it was crystalised; and it acquired a very high reputation for 
salting beef and fish; but the crystals were too fine for pork. In 
1846, these wooden works were nearly all destroyed by the great hur- 
ricane of that year, after which this company sold out to a private 
individual, who re-erected some part of the works in wood, out of the 
debris of the storm, and turned his attention to making ground pans 
for the purpose of crystalising salt in them. He did but little 
in this way; yet he was quite successful, in 1847-48, making over 
70,000 bushels per annum with four or five hands on the place. In 
1849-50, he made less; but, considering the limited amount of im- 
provements, he had a fair yield; having raked about 50,000 bushels. 
in these two years. In 1851, the works came into my possession, but 
as I had only commenced the business, and the season being very 
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short, I raked only about 20,000 bushels out of the ground pans, 
besides some 15,000 bushels produced in the covered works. This | 
was done with the average labor of only six hands. The year 1852 
was very wet, and the crop small; and, in 1853, more rain fell than 
was ever before recorded. In the mean time, I gave my chief atten- 
tion to improvements, and last year, (1854), I made full 70,000 bushels, 
although about 20 inches more rain fell than the recorded average for 
nineteen years. Hach month of the salt season had its due share of 
this excess, which was from February to August, inclusive. To 
make that quantity, required the average labor of eight hands for the 
year, to perform everything connected with it, in the way of securing 
and delivering for market. The present year, 1855 , has been a very 
singular one for this climate, there having been scarcely a week, from 
February to the end of September, without some rain; and, in addi- 
tion, the winds have been continually both cold and damp yet, from 
the nature of my improvements, on these occasions, in the course of 
the season, there was on the works almost an unlimited amount of 
pickle up to saturation, or nearly so. This pickle I could have 
saved, and afterwards ¢rystalised on ropes, after the German plan, 
had I had the tanks finished, which are now well advanced. Tf 
should here state, that there has been a very singular increase of rain 
on this island for the last five years, including 1850 up to the present 
time. In this period; the average has been something over 50 inches 
of rain per annum, while the record of the preceding nineteen 
years gives an average of only 314 inches. The Patent Office Report 
for 1853 gives the average of fourteen of those years at 314 inches, 
From this, the expectation is but reasonable that the yearly average 
must hereafter agree, or nearly so, with the record of the longest 
period ; for it is known that,those who made this record are noted for 
their accuracy. Yet, it is proved that salt can be made here in 
ground pans without the aid of covered tanks, during the years of 
the heaviest fall of rain to which the island is ever subject, provided 
the weather is otherwise favorable. In 1854, about 52 inches of rain 
fell, and, as before stated, a full proportion in the salt season: and 
the weather was otherwise hot and dry. I am informed that there 
has been a like increase in the fall of rain for the five years in Turk 
Island, and in the Bahamas, which I presume accounts partially, at 


- least, for the scarcity of salt in those islands for the last two years, - Se 


notwithstanding the great accumulation of the article there in, former 
years. This scarcity makes it a part of wisdom and economy, in this 
country, to increase in every possible way the supply of the better _ 
kinds of salt. 

To aid in this purpose, I will give a brief description of the plans 
which I have adopted here to make the mostof these local advan- 
tages; and, when these plans are all perfected, I have no doubt that 
the business will be rendered reasonably safe and successful, even 
during the wettest: seasons which we have on these Keys; and when 
such years happen as I am informed 1842-43 were, and again those 
of 1847-48, the only limit to the yield of salt would be in the limit of 
the labor at command to rake and secure it. There are other Keys 
on this reef, which I presume have like advantages with this, and 
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when we consider the mildness and healthfulness of the climate, espe- 
cially for a certain class of invalids, it would seem that these advan- 
tages are worthy of being appreciated. 

Key West is almost four miles long, and nearly one broad; and 
from the north-eastern end, through the centre of it, for some two and 
a half miles, there are a series of natural ponds which are from one 
to two feet lower than medium high tides. These ponds were con- 
nected together, originally, but separated from the sea by a ridge, over 
which the water never flowed, except in times of very high tides. 
From this situation, even before the ponds were improved, salt was 
frequently made, naturally, by the high tides of early winter flowing 
into them, the water in them being sufficiently evaporated, before the 
return of the next high tides in the following July and Aucust, 
Thus, as I have been informed, were many cargoes raked by the crews 
of vessels, and taken away. Outside of this low ridge, which shuts 
out the low tides from the ponds, I have inclosed a large bay with 
very shallow water, which contains some 100 or 150 acres; by con- 
necting two points of land by a substantial dam. In this is fixed a 
swing-gate, such as is used in Turks Island and the Bahamas, which 
enables me to shut in the sea-water from the Gulf stream, at high 
tide. This arrangement is such that, by a short canal through the 
ridge, I can convey water at pleasure to every part of the natural 
ponds, which, by means of more than 20 miles of embankments, are 
made into a series of reservoirs that contain in full the principles 
herein laid down. Out of the bay, at a point furthest from the 
swing-gate, where the evaporation is sure to be the greatest, the canal 
is dug which lets the salt-water into the highest part, whence it flows 
from one into another, forward and backward, till it arrives at the 
last and lowest one in the series, by which time the pickle has tre- 
versed about 14 miles. In good weather, the water is not only puri- 
fied, but is up to the point of saturation, or nearly so. At any rate, 
it is in a fit state to be pumped up by wind-mills into the crystalising 
pans, which in this case are built on a level from 12 inches to 3 feet 
higher than the reservoirs. These have bottoms prepared with sand 
and marl, which become quite hard, enabling us to keep the salt clean 
while raking it. These pans are also enclosed with stone and marl 
walls, and vary in size from 50 feet square to an acre or more. ‘They 
are likewise arranged so that the pickle flows from the highest to the 
lowest, through the whole series, which still further purifies the water 
and hastens the crystalising atom. It is really astonishing to witness 
the amount of impurities which are thus deposited from the sea-water. 
In some of the reservoirs, at the end of the season, there are nearly 6 
inches of the half-floating deposits of one summer. 

I do not pump any but perfectly saturated pickle into the covered 
wooden pans, of which I have some 2,500 feet in length. The salt 
from these is very heavy and pure, being invaluable for salting beef 
and fish, but the coarse salt from the ground pans 1s better for salting 
pork. fishermen, here, and in the vicinity, will use for their purpose 
none but the finer kind of salt made in covered works , and I have 
been informed that fish in the Havana market salted with it, even 
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when they are only ‘‘dry salted,’’ command a higher price than those 


cured with any other kind. ; 

I have from 300 to 400 acres of surface now in the series of reser- 
voirs, and, by further improvements, I can more than double that 
amount. Of crystalising pans, I have from 50 to 60 acres, amply 
sufficient for the present surface of reservoirs; and I have room to 
increase to any necessary extent. The tanks which I am building 
are 50 by 100 feet on the ground, and 10 feet deep, 5 feet of which is 
dug down into the solid rock, but even this part of them will be lined 
with concrete, made of hydraulic cement, sand, and broken stone. 
They are to be covered by movable roofs, 20 by 25 feet, so constructed 
a8 to roll on and off from each side to the centre. These tanks, with 
ropes arranged as before described, to crystalise the pickle on, will 
render a fair yield certain, even in a wet season ; and I think salt, 
crystalised in this manner, out of brine previously purified in the 
reservoirs, will be even better than that made wholly in the pans. 

From personal observations of the use of Key West salt, I am con- 
vinced that no other, except, perhaps, the very best Turk Island, is 
so well fitted for salting provisions of all kinds. I say the very best 
Turk Island, for in a great number of the works there, and in the 
Bahamas, the salt is sold under the same general name, and where 
they have applied the purifying system, too, but to a very limited ex- 
tent ; and at many of the works salt is made after the plan adopted 
in Spain. It would seem that many brines have a disagreeable taste, 
which no practical method can remedy, and that on the whole, that 
made from sea-water is usually better than that which is made from 
springs. Furthermore, it is very probable that there is a great dif- 
ference in sea-water from divers localities, This supposition is in a 
measure confirmed by the salt made everywhere from the Gulf stream, 
as itis better than that made in Spain, Portugal, the Azores, &e., 
all of which produce an article that has a sharpness of taste, which is 
never present in the other kind, made from the great ocean current ; 
but even this kind varies much in quality by the pains taken in puri- 
fying the pickle. 

It is only during the time of raking salt from ground pans, and 
sometimes for a month or more, when the demand is brisk, to deliver 
it, that many hands can be profitably employed at the salt-works 
here. Even in favorable years, a full force is not needed, after all 
improvements are made, for more than six to eight months. Conse- 
quently, some other business should be connected with salt-making 
on these Keys, the culture of Sisal hemp, for instance, in order to 


render it more profitable. During the rest of the year, only a few 
hands are required. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of D. Barnus, of Middletown, Middlesex county, Connecticut. 


Our principal reliance for manure is upon the barn-yard and the 
‘pig-stye ; although wood-ashes, shell-lime, gypsum, guano, super- 

hosphate of lime, especially the latter, are extensively used, and 
meet with favor. The quantity applied to the acre of the two last 
named is about 250 pounds. 

The majority of our farmers plough under their home-made ma- 
nures; and heavy crops of Indian corn are produced therefrom, par- 
ticularly when the ploughing is much deeper than usual. Guano is 
applied by mixing it with gypsum and sowing broadcast. It is some- 
times harrowed in, or used as a top-dressing on grass lands. It is 
also put in the hills of Indian corn and other hoed crops. 


Statement of Guorae P. Norris, of Newcastle, Newcastle county, 
Delaware. 


Our farmers are yearly becoming more convinced of the great im- 
ortance of manures, and much more care is taken to preserve them 
than formerly. Many depend entirely on their barn-yards, and that 
which was formerly allowed to waste and wash out on the highways, 
is now carefully saved in well-built cellars, or covered sheds. 

Guano is much used by us. On neglected lands, it has produced 
almost miraculous effects. The usual mode of application is to 
plough under 300 pounds to the acre in a damp still day. I prefer to 
use it for my wheat and oat crops, and reserve my stable manure for 
top-dressing grass-lands and for corn. Great care should be taken to 
have the guano finely pulverised, as much of that purchased in the 
Wilmington market is ‘ntermixed with lumps, which require consid- 
erable labor to reduce them. I found the operation of breaking these 
lumps much facilitated by pouring water on them and suffering them 
to stand in a damp condition over night. 


Statement of C. W. Bassit, of Metamora, Woodford county, Minors. 


No manure is used on our naturally rich soils, except when the far- 
mers are compelled to remove the accumulations from around their 
barns and yards. These, however, are highly beneficial to gardens, 
and apple-trees which have commenced bearing, as well as to grass, 

otatoes, and grain, on the lightest prairies, and for that class of 
soils termed by us the ‘ ‘barrens.”’ ; 

It would seem that the prairies here might be continued in their 
virgin richness simply by annually plowing under the stubble of our 
grain fields, and the stalks of Indian corn, never allowing them to be 
consumed by fire. A short distance south of this, resided two farm- 
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ers, one of whom every year gathered up his corn-stalks and burnt 
them, and also burnt over his stubble fields before ploughing. The 
other never allowed a stalk nor a straw to be burnt on his land, but 
always plowed them under. After some fifteen years had elapsed, 
the farm of the former yielded on an average some 15 bushels of corn 
less to the acre than when he commenced cultivating it, while that of . 
the latter produced as abundantly as at first. 


Statement of ALEXANDER Heron, near Connersville, Fayette county, 
Indiana. 


The most common method of improving and renovating the soil in 
this county is by ploughing under a crop of clover, or by a rotation 
of crops of clover, wheat, andcorn. This has proved to be the cheap- 
est, easiest and best method, as the land continually becomes im- 
proved, and this to a very high degree. 

Another good method is to turn the hogs into a field of standing 
corn, and allow them to fatten by feeding themselves. In this way 
much of the substance extracted by the crop is returned again to the 
soil, which leaves the ground in fine condition for ploughing the suc- 
ceeding spring. A field treated in this manner, has come under m 


Statement of H. G. Stone, of West Boscawen, Merrimack county 
New Hampshire. i 


Guano and artificial manure, such ag super-phosphate, plaster 
&., have been used here, in some instances with advantage, but in 
others with injury to the crops. But the experiments in general have 


been too indefinite to ascertain correctly whether such manures are 


profitable to the farmer or not. 

The effects of guano upon crops are generally the most apparent 
on old, poor, worn-out lands, rather than upon rich ‘soils, or those 
' which have been well manured. I have used it successfully upon 


mixed with two or three spoonfuls of dried muck, covyerine ; 
1x i : J ' ering it 
an inch deep with soil, then dropping a spoonful of plaster to ae 


: ASSL retaining am- 
monia, and thereby preventing its escape. -A compost of dried nindle 
7 J 


€ spring, forms 
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Statement of Epwarp Van Mzrur, of Salem, Salem county, New Jersey. 


Barnyard and stable manures are used for wheat and potato crops, 
and lime is employed to a considerable extent on corn. Green-sand 
marl, which abounds in the northeast part of the county, has proved 
most beneficial to potatoes and grass. 


Statement of D. BR. Stmuman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county, 
New York. 


The principal fertilisers used here are such as are produced on the 
farm, with the exception of gypsum, which is generally applied to 
. corn, grass, and wheat. In dry seasons, the latter produces a marked 
benefit, but in wet ones, the effect is hardly perceptible. 

Gypsum costs $8 a ton, and is sown broadcast on grass and grain, 
at the rate of 200 or 300 pounds to the acre. It is also applied to 
corn soon after it appears above the ground, at the rate of a large 

spoonful to a hill. 


Statement of R. Bucwanan, of Cincinnati, Hamilton county, Ohio. 


In the cultivation of my little suburban farm of 44 acres, with 
700 fruit-trees and 20,000 grape-vines, I have had abundant occasion 
to appreciate the value of manures. In the vineyard, and around 
the fruit-trees, an occasional application of ashes has been found val- 
uable, alternating with stable manure every two or three years. I 
have twice tried salt, sown in March, on my grass lands, at the rate 
of a busheland a half to the acre, with marked advantage. Gypsum 
has been sometimes tried by our farmers on grass, and found useful ; 
but it is rather too expensive, say at $2 50 to $3 per bushel. 

For our general crops, deep tillage and a little barnyard manure 
is all that is required, paying proper attention of course on the 
uplands to rotation, little or none being necessary in the bottom lands. 
Many farmers, with us, turn red clover under, and others plough 
in buckwheat; and they are well pleased with the results. As our 
farms diminish in size before an increased population, we shall learn 
from necessity the value of manure. 


Statement of James McK. Snoperass, of Mifflin, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Barnyard manure and lime are our principal dependence, although 
guano, bone-dust, and gypsum have lately been tried, and are 
regarded as good fertilisers by those who have used them. 

The cheapest way to improve land in this and the adjoining county, 
is by the use of lime. It is not regarded as a direct fertiliser for our 
grain-crops, except as In a small degree furnishing food for the 
plants, but as a kind of stimulant, the effect of which creates a nour- 
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ishment favorable to grass. The best way to apply it is on the top 
of a sod a year or more before it is ploughed under. 'The quantity 
depends on the soil, and on the after treatment. Heavy clay can 
bear from 150 to 800 bushels to the acre, while, on light soils, only 
from 50 to 75 bushels would be required. The cost of lime at the 


kiln in this vicinity is 8 cents per bushel. ’ 


Statement of C. Snivety, of Penn Township, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Our farmers depend chiefly on barnyard manure and lime as fer- 
tilisers. The custom in this vicinity is to haul quicklime on clover 
or Timothy sod, say 100 to 200 bushels to the acre, and the next 
spring apply a coat of barnyard manure; then plough under and 
plant to corn. Land treated in this way, will produce well for years ' 
afterwards. The cost of lime, where limestone and coal are found. 
on the farm, will not exceed 7 or 8 cents a bushel. 

Clover is sown by all good farmers, and no crop is better calculated 
to enrich the land. In the vicinity of the cities of Pittsburg and - 
Alleghany, other fertilisers are used. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


Barnyard manure has not been used so much in this county as it 
should have been; but of late, there has been a marked improvement 
in its application to our crops. Now, but few of our farmers consider 
it a nuisance, and it is pretty generally hauled out in the spring and 
spread on the corn-ground, Applied immediately to our wheat-crops 
it does not answer so good a purpose as when used for grass: Twenty 
cords to an acre, costing $5, in a favorable season, will increase a 
eorn-crop from 30 to 40 bushels. 

Poudrette, as yet, is but little used here, although it is one of the 
best fertilisers we have. Were it not for pride and prejudice, it 
would be extensively employed. ; 


Statement of Ricoarp Lucunor, of Stouchburg, Berks county 
Pennsylvania. ‘ 


Lime and barnyard manure are the principal fertilis 
of in this section. Of the former, 100 on mate bushels a Sas: vad 
on calcareous clays, and 70 or 80 bushels on gravelly lands. [¢ Ae 
been found to be particularly advantageous in the cultivation of 
potatoes, corn, and grass. 
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POT ADLON OF. CROPS. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of NatTwaNIEL GREEN, near Middletown, Newport county, 
Rhode Island. | 


The system of rotation generally practised by our farmers is, to” 
plant corn on pasture or meadow land, and succeed by oats, seeded 
down to grass, after which it is mown four or five years, and then 
broken up again for corn, and cultivated as before. 


- Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, 


With us, there is no established rotation of crops; yet, our best 
farmers endeavor to sow wheat on a Timothy, blue-grass or clover 
sod, or on oat-stubble, which has been cultivated with corn the pre- 
vious year. They again sow on the wheat, in the fall, winter or 
spring, clover and Timothy, the great object being to keep the field as 
long as possible in grass. 


Statement of Ricuarp Lxcunor, of Stouchburg, Berks county, 
Pennsylvania. 


The general system of rotation of crops in this county is, first, In- 
dian corn on Timothy or clover sward, followed the next season by 
oats. The ground is then well manured, and sown with wheat or rye, 


seeding down again with Timothy or clover. 


BREAD CROPS. 
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MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN. 
EXPORT OF CORN TO EUROPE. 


To the mind of every intelligent inquirer into the uses to which 
the various agricultural products of this country are applied, a strik- 
ing anomaly is presented in the fact that, although the experience 
of the people of the entire continent bears uniform testimony in favor 
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of the palatableness, the healthfulness, and the economy of Indian 
corn, or maize, our great indigenous Cereal, it is even yet but little 
known to the people of those portions of Europe to whom economy 


in the selection of food is manifestly the great desideratum, with. 


the exception, perhaps, of some of the southern countries of that 
continent. 


That maize possesses the advantages we here claim for it is proved, 
not only by the universality of its consumption among the American 


with respect to wheat and maize, the only species of grain, except 


rice, now “to any considerable extent exported from the United 


The analyses of Sir Humphrey Davy, which are relied upon as ac- 
curate in the average of numerous experiments, assign to wheat 
about 95 per cent. of nutritive matter, and to corn 77 per cent. A 
bushel of corn is therefore worth 77 cents, when a bushel of wheat igs 
worth 95 cents, their properties of nutriment alone considered. But 
when it is renembered that the 23 per cent. of innutritious matter, 


which constitutes a portion of the maize, are desirable in food for man, as 


“‘necessary, not only to satisfy the craving of hunger, but to promote | 


digestion by the stimulus of distention, which bulk alone can give,”’ 
it will be comprehended that the comparative value of corn is greater 
than these strict analyses would indicate. Accepting, however, the 
nutritive constitutents of each as the standard of its value, let us see 
how it corresponds with the prices actually paid for them in our 
markets, . 

The quotations of the grain market of New York, made from day 
to day through several months of the years 1855-56, represent the 
average price of wheat on each of those days to be from two and a 
fourth, to a little more than three times the average price of corn ; 
and a careful equation of these averages affords a higher mean than 
two and a half to one, Thus, when the price of corn is $1 per bushel, 
that of wheat is always at least $2 50 per bushel ; but the intrinsie 
value of the two grains being in the proportion of seventy-seven to 
in consumption more than $1 234. In buying wheat, we there- 
fore obtain, for any given amount of money, a little less than half 
the nutriment we obtain when we buy corn. Hence, the question 
naturally presents itself, what is the reason of this wide disparity in 
their prices? The reply first suggested to the mind is, that this ig 
determined by the supply and deman 
these for the reason. Wheat, thoug 
product, is neither so universally adapted to the varieties 
climate, nor so reliable a crop in its most fay 
corn; it is more relished by the greater porti 
it may be preserved sweet more easily in any of its stages of manu- 
facture, whether stationary, or during transportation by sea or land : 
and, finally, thorough, Judicious, and persistent effor 


ninety-five, and $1 being the price of corn, wheat is not really worth . 


of soil and 
ored localities, as Indian 
on of the human family ; 


ts have never 
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been made to introduce corn among the people of the Northern and 
Central Kuropean countries. a. 

The admission here made that maize, in its various forms of prepa- 
ration, is generally less relished than wheat, will doubtless be except- 
ed to, and the experience of the people of vast portions of North 
America, who use the preparations of it from choice, may be cited in 
opposition to the opinion expressed ; but the writer is speaking of 
corn and wheat as they are presented in commerce in the cities on the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, and not as in the home consumption of 
the people of the corn-growing regions, w'.ose facilities and skill in 
preserving it, and in preparing it for the table, especially with the 
delicacies of the dairy that everywhere abound with them, enable 
them to enjoy it in a manner not often realised elsewhere. To them 
it is at once the great staple of life, and among the most relishable 
articles of aliment. But it is otherwise in the cities, where such skill 
and facilities are not possessed; and it is far otherwise in the coun- 
tries of Europe, where many of the people are not even yet convinced 
that a palatable bread may be made from the flour of maize. Thus 
we find that, although cheap bread is, as has been said, the great 
want of Europe, the Indian corn exported from the United States is 
even yet far less in value than the wheat exported, as the following 
table will show :— 


Amounts of Indian-corn and corn-meal, and of wheat, wheat-flour 
and wheat shipbread, exported from the United States during a 
period of thirty-four years, each ending on the 30th of June. 


Value of com | Value of wheat Value of corn} Value of wheat 
OA and its and its YEARS. and its and its 
manufactures. |. manufactures. manufactures.| manufactures. 
1821... $616,279 | . $4,476,357 |[1839...] $799,516] $7,419,232 
1822... 900,656] 5,287,286 |1840...| 1,043,516] 12,208,086 
1823... 930,489] 5,151,437 |11841...] 995,411] 8,960,568 
1824...| 736,340| 977,255 1842... 962,967] 8,615,731 
1825...| 878,073| ~ 4,466,679 |[1843...) 735,915] 4,839,414 
1826... 1,007,321) 4,411,870 ||1844...) 1,045,037| 7,648,491 
1827...| 1,022,464} 4,645,784 /[1845...| 1,053,293} 6,101,666 
 1g98...| 922,858| 4,464,774 |1846...] 2,081,744} 13,717,332 
1399..| 974.535 | 5,972,920 |/1847...118,696,546| 32,739,427 
bot ee 597,119 6,320,603 |/1848...| 5,645,084 16,482,380 
Todas 992,051 10,712,261 }1849...} 9,135,994 13,401,748 
1832...| 758,775 | 5,229,858 1850...) 4,652,804] 8,074,438 
sD ie 871,814 5,895,157 11851...) 2,385,415 11,804,349 
1834... 695,483 4,792,087 1/1852...) 2,114,605 14,743,251 
1835...| 1,217,665 | 4,667,881 |[1853...| 2,084,051] 19,591,817 
1836...| 725,262| 3,819,421 1454...) 7,077,253] 40,616,956 
1837...| 911,634 3,258,767 ||1855...) 8,198,693 12,883,937 
1838...) 864,391| 3,875,110 
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From the facts here presented, it is apparent that if corn could be 


transported to the different countries of Hurope, in good condition, 
and if the. people of those countries could. be instructed in its use as 
the Americans understand it, without in the least interfering with © 
the exportation of wheat, which is not used by the poor of those ~ 
countries, Indian corn would soon become the most important and 
most profitable commodity of export, as it now is the most important 
and most profitable product for home consumption. ‘That success — 
“has not attended the efforts heretofore made to accomplish these 


purposes, is proof of notting more than that they have either not 
been skillfully, made, or not persistently prosecuted. 

_ Corn is sometimes, at least, as long on its transit by railroad, canal; 
and other avenues of conveyance, from the interior of this country 
to the Atlantic seaboard, as it would be on ship-board thence to 
Europe; it is preserved in cribs, granaries, and warehouses through- 
out the year; it is freely consumed by people of all. conditions in all 
parts of this country; by the rich. from choice, and by the poor in 


many instances from choice, and always in obedience to a wise econ-. 
omy, ‘The barriers to its introduction throughout Europe, therefore, ~ 


however formidable they have heretofore proved, cannot be insur- 
mountable. Nothing more is requisite than the means herein already 


suggested. 


The government of Prussia, wisely appreciating this subject, in the 


fall of 1855, caused a series of experiments to be made, which, though 
‘not entirely satisfactory, have been attended with a sufficient degree 


of success to induce the determination of continued effort, which there ~~ 


is good reason to hope may yet lead to permanent success. The causes 
of the partial failures in these experiments were radical. In the first 
place, the meal sent thither by his Excellency, Baron Gerolt, the 
Minister Resident of his government at Washington, though in 
less degree than other shipments, still was sour when it reached 
_ the hands of the agents employed to test it; and, in the second place, 

those agents, upon finding that it was not fine, like the flour made 
from wheat or rye, attempted to reduce it to that condition by re- 


grinding. Those who are accustomed to the,use of corn in this coun- 


try, will be surprised to learn. that any experiment with meal, thus 


impaired, could be regarded as affording even the least promise of — 


success.. 
In their Report on the experiments made by them, the Prussian 
Board of Agriculture commence with an expression of the opinion 
that ‘‘a bread similar to the American Would not be to the taste of 
our [their] public;’’ and accordingly no attempts’ were made to 
prepare the meal in any of the forms in which it is used in the re- 
gions of the world where its consumption has proved satisfactory 
throughout the experience of centuries, ee aie 
From this Report we learn that the meal was conveyed to that 
country in barrels; that its coarseness, and the presence of its innu- 
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tritious particles, were objected to; that it was sifted, and then re. 


ground by-certain flouring mills, and of course but a small proportion 
of fine flour obtained; and that, though sour, it was not go bitter as 
that in use in Berlin, which the Board believed was either dampened by 
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the millers, or not carefully protected from moisture. The writer of 


» the Report proceeds to say : 


us 


‘Maize flour, even the finest quality, cannot be baked alone into 


et ee bread. It ferments like other flour, but the dough falls in the oven, 
_ and gives a compact, soap-like loaf, which could not be eaten daily. 


Previous experiments had taught me, that a certain quantity of some 
other substance, as potatoes, was necessary to make maize flour a good 


. Substance for bread; a third part of wheat, rye, or potato flour, is 


‘sufficient for this purpose. . 
“‘I made experiments with. fine and coarse rye flour, and fine and 


coarse maize flour. It was necessary to find out the most suitable 
_ way to raise the bread. From -yeast, I did not expect any favorable 


result, as the application of yeast would be too expensive. The sour 


ge. dough only remained as a way of fermentation, but it seemed doubt- 


‘- 


ful if it could be used in a similar manner, as by the baking with pure 


_ rye flour a second and more simple way had to be tried. Instead of 


using a mixture of maize and rye flour in the accustomed manner, as 


~~ it is usually done, it seemed more appropriate not to mix beforehand 

_ the different qualities of flour, but each one by itself, and in the fol- 

- lowing manner: to leaven the rye flour for itself, as it is usually. 

* done, and to knead in the maize flour with a sufficient quantity of 
“ water.’’ 


“The results of my experiments show clearly that maize flour, 


mixed with rye flour, has all the qualities necessary to obtain from it 


ee 


a good, palatable, and nourishing bread, in consequence of its rich 


and floury substance. I have further shown that this may be obtained 


_ by an equal mixture not only of fine, but of coarse rye flour.’’ 


“The difficulty of grinding Indian meal into fine flour is not an 
insuperable one, because the dough, consisting of two-thirds coarse, 


_and one-third fine maize flour, made a bread nearly as good as that 


- made of entirely fine maize flour.’’ 


_ ““JTt is not necessary that the maize flour should be kneaded in with 


“the rye flour; and, indeed, it is better that it should not be.’’ 


The Royal Police Department of Berlin, also, in December, 1855, 


made a Report ups “The Applicability of. Indian Corn to the Pre- 
_. paration of Brea 
~ im that city “prepare, in small quantities, bread of a mixture of 


,’ in which it is stated that a few resident bakers 


~ maize-and rye flour,’’ and that maize is used to some extent in Dantzig 


also. It is inferred from the information obtained from: these and 
other sources, that ‘‘a bread composed of two-thirds rye, and one- 
third maize, is about 10 per cent. cheaper than bread made of pure - 


“rye, a pound of rye and Indian meal bread, costing about 3 


eents.*’ The Report goes on to say that, ‘‘it is further ascertained 
that such bread is eatable, and not without a pleasant taste, although 


Indian meal is frequently found with a bitter taste.’ It ig added 
that ‘it stales very quickly, and in this condition can scarcely be 


eaten.’ 
- Counsellor Surgeon Liick, the prison physician, after examining 


some of the bread made of two-thirds rye, and one-third maize, ex- 


pressed the opinion that it was wholesome, and recommended its use 
in the prisons, but thought that, in consequence of its solidity, it 
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should be given chiefly to those employed in the open air. ‘He was. 
of the opinion that Indian meal was more healthy than the potato, 


and more nourishing than either wheat or rye. 


ay 


The Police Department experienced the same difficulty with respect 


to regrinding the meal, that was encountered by the Board of Agri-’. — 


culture, and like that Board, persisted in the attempt to adapt corn~ 
meal to use in that manner, We quote the somewhat unsatisfactory 
conclusion of this Report: fas biog. 


-“Tn baking, five different experiments were made as to its mixture 
with rye flour. ease 
‘“Ten pounds of rye flour and 2 pounds of maize flour gave six loaves 

of bread, of 3$ pounds. - Pelee 
‘Nine pounds of rye flour and 3 pounds of maize flour gave six 

loaves of bread, of 3 pounds. es ad 
‘Hight pounds of rye flour and 3 pounds of maize flour gave six 
loaves of bread, of 24 pounds. | a 


‘‘Seven pounds of rye flour and 5 pounds of maize flour gave five ° 


loaves of bread, of 34 pounds. 
“Six pounds of rye flour and 6 pounds of maize flour gave five 
loaves of bread, of 33 pounds. 


a eT ren 


Thus 40 pounds of rye flour, and 20 pounds of maize flour, gave » 


twenty-eight loaves of bread, of 31 pounds. : 


Pow 


“The results of these experiments confirm the opinion previously en- 
tertained, that, Indian meal absorbs less water, and on this ground 
produces less bread. than rye flour; they even show that the quantity 


is greater the more rye and the less maize flour. The taste of the 


bread from these mixtures was good. : 
‘he experiments further show that the preparation of this bread 
demands particular care and attention, and takes much time. Maize 
flour must be gently kneaded, and a certain proportion between maize 
and rye flour must always be observed. This proportion cannot een- 
erally be regulated, and it changes in nearly every case, andin-such a 
degree that 1t becomes necessary to examine properly the material 
which is to be used for baking, and to establish some minor experi- 


ments to test the true proportion of mixture. The age of the maize 
flour demands the greatest consideration, and in this case, if we take — 
only a trifle too much, the bread will taste sour. The leaven is not’ 


to be prepared of maize flour. BS: 

a9 These experiments further show that Indian meal cannot be kept 
and is to be overhauled every day, and therefore, cannot be transported 
to é great distance. It will be necessary to connect a mill with each 
bakery. ou 

‘‘Lastly, the difference in price between the-+two flours is very small 
that of Indian corn being $2 75, and that of rye only $3 12; and it 
is believed it could be obtained at the same price. ey 7 

““The Police Department is of the opinion that the application of 


maize flour by bakers may be recommended ; but as to the consump-~ * 


tion in our prisons, it is not applicable, since the expenses are nearly 
the same, and the bread of rye is superior in quality and taste,? = 
Rye and potatoes are the food of the common people of Germany ; 

‘7 9 
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and, notwithstanding the misapprehensions still existing, as indicated 
in the Reports here quoted, there are good grounds for hoping: that 
the experiments instituted will not be abandoned, but that success 


yer may be attained; and when the prize contended for on the part of 


; “this country is nothing less than the interchange of many millions of 
. bushels of corn annually, with the different inhabitants of Germany, for 


the various commodities they have to export, it is also hoped that the 
skill and. enterprise of American citizens may be efficiently applied 


, to the work of devising means for the safe transhipment of corn, and 


its preparation in a manner acceptable to the tastes of the people of 
Germany ; for these are the only difficulties presented, 

The objects to be achieved, therefore, are the selection of the pro- 
per varieties of corn for exportation, the determination of the ques- 
tion as to whether it should be exported whole or ground, the best 
modes of preparing and putting it up for exportation, and instructing 
the people of Europe in the methods pursued in this country of making 
corn-bread, or bread of corn mixed with rye, wheat, or potatoes, and 
otherwise preparing corn for use as food. ; 

All the varieties of corn, produced to any considerable extent in 
the United States, are capable of being preserved sweet throughout 
the year, not only in the regions in which they are severally grown, 

but in all other portions of the country. Itis, however, usually pre- 
served in the grain, and not ground before required for market, or use, 
as the epidermis, or hull, the least destructible portion, is its natural 


shield and protector from a damp or vitiated atmosphere. In dry and ; 


well-ventilated situations on ship-board, there is no more necessity 
for the occurrence of decomposition than in similar situations on land, 
The subject first to receive attention, therefore, is the means of so pro 
tecting it on ship-board; and for this the intelligence and energy of 
private enterprise will no doubt be fully adequate. The use of barrels 
or sacks, will probably not be dispensed with, because of the neces- 
sity of a staid position for such a cargo, and because of the genera- 
tion of heat from a large bulk of corn in the mass. Special devices 
for the ventilation of the holds of ships are also worthy of the atten- 
tion of inventors, with respect to the safe transportation of this as 
well as of other articles of export and import. 

But while all varieties of corn may with proper care be transported 
with a good degree of security, it may be stated, as the result of 
ample experience, that those containing much oil, suchas the ‘“‘ Golden 
Sioux,’’ the ‘‘King Philip,’’ or ‘‘ Northern Eight-rowed Yellow,” the 
‘‘Dutton,’’ the ‘‘Rhode Island White Flint,’’ &c., are less liable to 


decomposition than those that contain little or no oil; but that the 


flour, or meal, made from these sorts, is not so pleasant to the taste, 
especially of persons unaccustomed to its use, as that made from the 
soit, farinaceous varieties of the South and West. _These, however, 
may be adapted to safe transportation by means of kiln-drying, a pro- 
cess for which improved facilities will doubtless be devised as s00n as 
an enlarged demand for kiln-dried corn shall indicate a necessity for 
them. In this process, corn should be subjected to a degree of heat 
not greater than 212° F’., sufficiently long to destroy its germinating 
power, but not long enough to parch or crisp it so ag to impai? its enb- 
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stance or nutritive properties. The length of time proper for retaining 
itin a place thus heated must depend upon various circumstances ; such 
as its dryness. or humidity, when placed there; the openness or com- 
pactness of its texture; the size of the chamber or cylinder; the bulk 
ef corn within it; and the quantity of oil contained in the corn, there 
being generally some appreciable quantity of this element, the “Tus- 
carora,’’ the ‘¢ White-flour,’’ and the ‘‘Wyandotte’’ being among the 
exceptions. It must be stated, however, that kiln-drying impairs the 
flavor of corn of all kinds; and therefore some means of exporting it 
safely, without a resort to this process, will continue to be sought, 
successfully it is hoped. 

Mr. Thomas Pearsall, of Smithborough, in New York, assumes that 
the necessary cause of the fermentation and consequent souring ‘of 
corn-meal is the action of heat generated within the package upon 
the moisture always present in some degree, and from which the heat 
proceeds, and that the centre of the bulk is always first affected in 
this manner. He has proposed a means of obviating this difficulty, 
consisting simply of a vertical tin tube, 2; or 3 inches in diameter, 
and open at both ends, -which passes through the centre of the 
barrel, In this manner, a bulk of 18 or 20 inches diameter is re- 
duced to 9 or 10 inches, which is almost equivalent to the separation 
of the barrel into four sections and the admission of air to the exterior 
parts of each, or the reduction of a radius of 9 or 10 inches to 44 or 5 
inches; and all this only by the omission of a quantity of meal from 
the centre which it would require scarcely an appreciable enlargement 
of the circumference of the barrel to retain. 

The grinding of corn into meal, grits, and hommony, and the prepa- 
ration of these articles for the table, are arts not likely to be acquired 
from any amount of instruction, however minute, unaccompanied by 
practical demonstration; and it has therefore been wisely suggested 
that these operations should be introduced into some of the countries 
of Europe by American millers, and American domestic bakers. It 


may be remarked, however, that the common saying is true, that . : 


‘‘No kind of grain is spoiled by fine grinding, except Indian corn,’’ 
although wheat may be injured thereby. Corn may be well eround 
by means of the mill usually employed in grinding wheat, which 
admits of regulation for the purpose by means of the elevation and 
depression of the upper stone, the revolving speed being in like man- 3 
ner affected; but mills appropriate for the purpose have also been 
constructed of cast-iron. 

The effort made in Prussia, and.which has been herein alluded to 
was instituted with the view of manufacturing a merchantable article 
of bread, made of rye and corn, in the proportion of two parts 
of the former to one of the latter, for the purpose of making such 
saving in the cost as the lower price of the corn would insure. 
Although it is not proposed in this place to enter into a description 
of the modes of baking and cooking corn in its various forms of prepa- 
ration, it is proper that the precise case before us should be satisfac 
torily met. 

Delicacies for the table made of corn, with eggs, milk, butter, and - 
cream, are, of course, articles of domestic manufacture. Plain bread, 
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made with reference to economy, is also, from reasons of economy, 
manufactured at the family hearth. The wheat and rye bread sold 


by the bakers of this country is consumed by many who relish it, and. 


by many more to whom it is convenient to purchase it, both classes 
being indifferent as to the expense. But a fastidious taste, and a de- 
sire to be economical, alike induce the home manufacture of bread. 
Corn-bread, therefore, is seldom sold by the bakers; but, so far as it 
has obtained a place on their shelves, it has proved acceptable, though 
made even more economically than was attempted in Prussia. 

The ‘‘ Boston Brown Bread,”’ contains two parts of corn to one of 
rye-meal, by measurement, and is made in the followng manner: 
To three quarts of mixed meal are added a gill of molasses, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one tea-spoonful of saleratus, and either a tea-cup- 
ful of home-brewed, or half a tea-cupful of brewer’s yeast. This 
bread continues good and wholesome as long as any other bread is 
usually kept; but, like all other preparations of corn, it is preferred 
warm, and is therefore generally eaten fresh, or after being toasted. 
Like: all other kinds of corn-bread, it is an acceptable substitute, 
not only for the bread made of other grains, but for the vegetables 
which use has made desirable at the noon-day meal;-and it is so 
used with butter, molasses, soup, or the gravy of meats, which latter 
is freely absorbed by it, and renders it both palatable and more 
nutritious. 

If it be true, as alleged in the foregoing quotations from the Report 
of the Department of Police of Prussia, that the difference in the 
prices of rye and corn is very small, there being a saving of only one- 
eighth of the price of the rye displaced by the corn, then, so far as that 
country isconcerned, the market may not be attractive; but when it is 
remembered that corn-meal is there quoted at 2} cents a pound, and 


that this for a quantity equal in weight to a barrel of flour is $5 50, 


the American farmer and merchant will both alike conclude that the 
people of Prussia can be fed with American corn at a much lower 
rate, and yet afford good profits both to the producer and the 
exporter. Deda Ps 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF CORN-COBS. 
BY CHARLES TF. JACKSON, M, D., OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following analyses were undertaken with the view of ascertain- 
ing how much nutritive matter is contained in the cobs of Indian 
corn, and also how much of each mineral salt they had extracted from 
the soil upon which they grew. Never was a more important subject 
laid before me than the investigation of the chemical nature of the 
Indian corn-plant, since it concerns the chief agricultural industry of 


our people. Were as much time and expense devoted to the analyses 


a Ate? ee 
bel 
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of our staple crops, and the soil in which they are cultivated, as there 
is annually expended on metals and ores, how soon would the farmer 
reap the advantage of a truly scientific and profitable agriculture. 
The age demands progress in this science, and I trust that, ere long, 
complete investigations will be made in the other parts of this valua- 
ble plant, as well as in several others among our economical pro- 
ducts. 


Analysis of the Oorn-cob, from the Farm of Thomas Andrews, in’ 
Smithfield, Rhode Island.—This corn was produced by admixture of 
the two varieties, ‘‘Canada’’ and ‘‘Red-cap.’’ It was remarkably 
prolific, with a very small cob, weighing only 124 grains. 

The matter soluble in ether, alcohol, and water was found to be 
in the following proportions: In 100 grains of the ground cob, the 
whole amount dissolved was, 3.145 grains, or about 34 per cent. of 
the cob. 


Grains, or per cent. of cob. 


A sicative yellow fixed oil, ' : . 0.323 

Sugar, . . : : ‘ : 0.242 

Dextrine (gum) and some albumen and extractive, 2.557 
3.122 | 

Loss, = 0.023 

3.145 


_ The saccharine matter did not crystalise, and probably is identical 
with grape-sugar, or glucose. 

In other samples from the same farm, the relation of the kernels to 
the cob was first ascertained by shelling several ears, and then weigh- 
ing both the cobs and the grain. The number of ears to each stalk 
ae four, the weight and increase of two specimens of which were as 

ollows: 


' First Sample. 
Weight of cob : ; : 260 grains. 
Weight of kernels, 97 0S dese 
Number of kernels on ear, Z 332 


Yield, 1,328 grains to 1. 


Second Sample. 


Weight of cob " ' ae : . 
Weight of kernel, ; ‘Wie, as0oc 
Number of kernels on ear, ; 395 


Yield, 1,300 grains from 1, 
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_ One thousand grains in weight of these cobs, dried at 212° F., and 
burned in a platinum bowl, left 94 grains of ash, which, on analysis, 
was found to consist of the following ingredients :— 


=. Fotash,  . s : : : : 3.204 
Soda, . ‘ : ; : . 0.492 
Phosphate of hme, *  , : : . -} "E000 
Phosphate of magnesia, : : : 0.260 
Phosphoric acid (from the alkalies) . ‘ 0.300 
Silica, : ; . 0.800 
Chlorine, : : : : . 0.196 | 
Per-oxide of iron, : ; . : 0.360 
Unburned charcoal, : : : : 1.500 
Carbonic acid and loss, A : : 1.388 

9.500 


One hundred grains in weight of this corn yielded to ether 43 
grains of a fat fixed oil; and to alcohol, 4.11 grains of sugar and 
zeine. : 


Analysis of the Oob of “Burr’s Improved Wrinkled Sweet Corn’’ 
(early variety.)—The cob of this corn was short, thick, and quite 
large in proportion to the depth of the kernels, one of which weighed 
307 grains. One hundred grains of this cob, reduced to a fine pow- 
der, yielded of matter soluble in ether, alcohol, and boiling water, 
successively employed, the following proportions, or about 3% per 
cent. of the cob:— 

Grains, or per cent. of cob 


Siccative oil, . ; ; : : 0.179 
Sugar, . : ‘ 5 : ie ee a OGD 
Brown extractive matter, ; : ; 0.242 
Dextrine (gum) and albuminous matter ; 3.257 

) 3.743 


Analysis of the Ashes of the Oob of the “‘ Sweet Corn.’’—A cob, weigh- 
ing 480 grains was burned in platinum to ashes, which weighed*4.2 
grains. These ashes, analysed, produced nearly seven-eighths of one 
per cent. of the cob, the ingredients of which were as follows :— 


Grains, or per cent, of cob. 


Potash, - @- A : : 0.2581 
Soda, . 4 : : 0.2104 
Silica, A : - : 0.1250 
Phosphate of lime, ; ; , 0.0521 
Phosphate of magnesia, : ° : 0.0279 
Oxide of iron, . ; - : . 0.0416 
Phosphoric acid, ; ¢ . , 0.0290 
Chlorine, : . ° ° : 0.0292 
Carbonic acid and coal, : ; . 0.0812 


0.8545 


* 
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Analysis of the Cob of the “Maryland White Southern Corn.’’—The 
cob of this corn weighed 290 grains, and was quite short, but not 
large. When burned, the ash weighed nearly 4 grains, and yielded 
about 1} per cent. of the cob, the ingredients of which were as follows: 


Grains, or per cent. of cob. 


Potash, . : : ae 0.4585 
Soda, . : Ae : A . 0.1211 
Silica, . Tull desing ‘ RP FP 0.1720 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia, : , 0.0800 
Oxide of iron, : cited ‘ : 0.0420 
Phosphoric acid, : : 3 By! 0.0290 
Chlorine, : : : A x 0.0340 
Unburned carbon, ; - " ‘ 0.2242 
Carbonic acid and loss, : : : 0.5872 

1.7480 


Analysis of the Cob of ‘‘Southern Corn,’’ a Red-colored Variety, grown 
near Cape May, New Jersey.—The cob weighed 560 grains, and when 
burned, left 7.6 grains of ashes, which yielded about 1% per cent. of 
the cob. 


Grains, or per cent. of cob 

Potash, ‘ : : : < 0.450 — 
Soda, . ‘ 4 ? , ; 0.220 
wilica, -* 3 ‘ . : : 0.103 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia, : j 0.054 
Phosphoric acid, : 3 : : 0.091 
Chlorine, : 4 : ° . 0.011 
Oxide of iron, . 3 ; : : 0.032 
* Unburned carbon and carbonic acid, . é 0.389 
1.350 


Analysis of the Ashes of the “ Tuscarora’’ Corn-cob.—This corn was 
grown at Long Meadow, on the Connecticut river, in Massachusetts. 
It is a large-grained corn, very rich in starch. The cob weighed 630 
grains. When burned, it gave 12.2 grains of ashes, which yielded, 
on analysis, nearly 2 per cent. of the cob. 


Potash, : : : ; tea it "0. 6430. 
Soda, . : - : ' ; 0.1970 
Sulicay ae : : : ; 0.0714 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia, and @xide of iron, 0.0800 
Phosphoric acid, 5 “ : : 0.0800 
Chlorine, : : : : i 0.0630 
Unburned carbon, : : : : 0.1430 
Oxide of iron, carbonic acid, and loss, : 0.6590 
1.9364 


Analysis of the Cob of ‘Dutton Corn.’’—This corn is cultivated in 
Massachusetts. It has a small yellow kernel and a large cob, weigh- 
ing 830 grains. Three hundred grains of the dried and powdered 
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cob yielded, on analysis, of matter soluble in ether, alcohol, and wa- 
ter, about 34 per cent. of the cob. 


5 5 ‘ Grains, or per cent. of cob. 
Fixed drying oil, ; 


Sugar, Oe ae tt SSB RB 

_ Dextrine (gum), albumen, and astringent 
extractive matter,  . , : ; 2.700 
| 3.282 


When analysed for inorganic matters, the ash yielded about 13 per 
cent. of cob, as follows: 


De eran eect. ye ALO, 
moda,” . 5 3 : : . : A . 0.174 
ilies. ‘ : ‘ ; 5 : : . 0435 
Phosphate of lime, cre LR te Tele ety 0.088 
Phosphate of magnesia, : : : ‘ . 0,020 


Phosphoric acid, . ; : : : : . 0.023 
Oxide of iron, ‘ : ; : : ; . 0.038 
Chlorine, , : : F : : ; . 0.049 
Unburned carbon, . ; ‘ ; ; : SPOT 74 
Carbonic acid and loss, : 4 : : . 0.255 


1.353 

It will be observed that there is a considerable variation in the 
relative proportions of the inorganic constituents, owing probably to 
the chemical natures of different soils. Potash and soda are the most 
abundant and important of these principles. The phosphates of limo, 
magnesia, and of the alkalies are evidently in smaller proportion in 
the cob than in the grain. Chlorine, originally in the state of chlo- 
ride of sodium, is observed to be a constant ingredient in the corn-cob, 
and varies considerably in its relative proportions to the other mine- 
ral salts. Silica must have existed in the state of silicate of potassa, 
and the small proportion of phosphoric acid, separate from lime and 
magnesia, was combined with the alkalies, potash, or soda. 

In order to understand fully the chemical physiology of Indian 
corn, it will be desirable to analyse the different parts of the plant in 
its various stages of growth and development, beginning with the 
germ at the time it is drawing its nourishment from the starch of the 
erain, changed gradually into dextrine and glucose, and then to make 
researches on the stalks and leaves anterior to the fructification of the 
ear, and afterwards when the sugar changes into starch. There is 
evidently a period when the sugar is in the state of glucose, or grape- 
sugar, and another when it is mostly cane-sugar. Then comes the 
conversion of this sugar into starch, in the milky grains, precisely the 
opposite of the changes observed in germination. 

The transfer of the phosphates from the stem to the ‘‘chits’’ of the 
grain is also a most interesting phenomenon in the plant, and the 
facts relating to it should be well ascertained. It will be seen, then, 
that we have but just entered upon the field of chemical research re- 
lating to the physiology of the grain; and certainly this is a plant 
that deserves the special study of American agriculturists, as well 
as of chemists. 
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GREEN CORN FOR FODDER. 


BY T. C, PETERS, OF DARIEN, NEW YORK. 


In many regions of the United States, the high price of land makes 
it difficult for those who cultivate small farms, to realise profits pro- 
portionate to the capital invested. To such persons, in particular, it 
becomes a dasirable object to be able to keep cows in order to enrich 
their land cheaply, and to derive revenue from the products of the 
dairy. What is termed ‘‘soiling’’ is, in these cases, of the highest 
importance. 

There is no doubt that at least three animals can be kept in good 
condition upon the green food cut and fed to them daily from a piece 
of land that would barely support one, if left to feed thereon, while 
the manure thus saved, if properly applied, would be more than 
equal to the cost of the labor involved, without taking into the ac- 
count the gain in land. 

It has been found difficult during hot and dry summers to have a 
ready and sure supply of green food. Realising this difficulty in feed- 
ing teams, two years ago, I made an attempt to supply the defect by 
sowing Indian corn broadcast ; and though the season was unusually 
hot and dry, the experiment proved successful. Last spring, I accord- 
ingly proceeded to the cultivation of corn for that purpose, in a sys- 
tematic manner. 

The ground selected was near my barn, and in good condition, as 
to heart ; and all the preparation I made was to plough it once and 
then drag it down smooth. As the corn grown in this region is the 
common ‘‘ Yellow,’ I sent to Ohio, and obtained my seed from the 
large Southern varieties. 

On the 2d of June, I set one of Batchelder’s corn-planters to drop 
the hills a foot apart, and then run it backward and forward as near 
the rows already planted as possible, without actually interfering with 
them. After planting it in this manner, I gave it a good rolling. 
It came up finely; I then found that the planter was a decided 
improvement upon the former modes of sowing corn, 

On the 6th of August, I cut an average stalk from one of the hills 
whey the tassel was just in sight, and found it to weigh 3% pounds. 
When subsequently cured, it weighed a pound, 

The amount of green food which may thus be grown, under fayora- 
ble circumstances, seems almost incredible, An acre contains 43,560 
square feet. If, therefore, but one such stalk were to grow upon each 
foot, there would be over 76 tons produced to the acre, 

The supply of food thus furnished was beyond all my expectations, 
and satisfied me that, hereafter, I could in no other manner do so well 
as to prepare a small lot for planting or sowing corn to feed my teams 
I think that any land that will produce 2 tons of hay, will yield 
10 tons of corn fodder. I think also that, at the North the Southern 
corn will do best for sowing, while, at the South, some of the Northern 
varieties will grow fully as rank and strong as can be desired. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


gStatement of J. J. Prart, of Centre, Cherokee county, Alabama. 


Corn is justly, considered our most important crop. It is easier 
cultivated, yields more to the acre, and, upon the whole, is a more cer- 
tain crop than any other. Our river ‘‘ bottoms’’ and valley lands 
are well adapted to its growth. Without manure of any kind, and 
with our careless management, it will average about 30 bushels to 
the acre. This year, the maximum yield is 50 or 60 bushels. Two 
crops.of ‘‘ Early Dutton ’’ corn can be raised on the same land in one 
season. 

In a successful experiment within my knowledge, some corn was 
gathered from the field on the 27th of July, and on that day, a por- 
tion of it was planted in a garden. It fully-matured in October. 
Corn may be planted here any time from the middle of March till the 
first of July, with a fair prospect for a remunerating return. It is 
frequently put in after the crop of wheat is removed from the field, 
and the product is good; but this double cropping is only resorted to 
in cases of necessity. 


Statement of Masron 8S. Gruaa, of Fayetteville, Washington county, 
Arkansas. 


I have my land ‘‘deadened’”’ out in July or August three years 
before clearing. I break the ground well, 8 inches deep, lay off the 
rows 34 feet each way, and plant by the 15th of April, an inch deep. 
As soon as the corn comes up, I run once between the rows with a 
plough. In ten days after, run the plough crosswise the rows as 
near the centre as possible. This furrow drains each hill, and keeps 
it warm and dry. Cold and wet should be guarded against at this 
season of the year. The single furrow also keeps the corn from 
washing down. At the third and fourth ploughings, I run twice 
between each row, turning the earth from the corn. In the first two 
ploughings, I would rather have one furrow than two; and in the 
third and fourth, I would prefer two rather than four. At the 
fifth ploughing, I run four times between the rows, and then thin 
out, leaving two stalks to a hill. The great secret in corn-culture 
is prompt and rapid movement at the proper time. Thorough break- 
ing of the ground, early planting, rapid culture, having it thick on 
the ground and thin in the hill, are the main points. By observing 
this system, 1 get two weeks in advance of my neighbors, avoiding 
much of the hot weather and the flies, and sparing my horses; and, 
moreover, 1 make from 10 to 20 bushels to the acre more than others 
around me. Icultivate 20 acres every year with my own hands, using 
a good plough, and hoeing very little. . When the season is good, I 
can, with great ease, produce 100 bushels from each acre on our best 


‘‘hottom’’ land. 
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For ten years past, I have planted the ‘ ‘Polk’’ corn, which con- 
stantly improves. I use only the best ears, discarding the small 


ends and imperfect grains. 
The market price of corn here varies from 25 to 50 cents a bushel. 


Statement of Guorce P. Norris, of New Castle, New Castle county, 
Delaware. 


Indian corn is the most certain crop raised in this county. The 


Ist of May, and earlier, if possible, is usually selected as the proper 
time of planting. 

The average yield is 45 bushels to the acre. New corn is worth at 
the present time, 70 cents a bushel. 


- Statement of Witiram W. Woopsrines, of Paw Paw Grove, Lee 
county, Illinois. 


Corn may be regarded as our most valuable crop, 100 bushels being 
often raised to the acre, including large fields; but 50 bushels may 
be considered an average crop. 

In 1855, it brought more than 60 cents a bushel. 


‘Statement of C. W. Bazsrrt, of Metamora, Woodford county, Illinois. 


Indian corn, in this section, is the surest, as well as the most profita- 
ble crop we can raise. The following is an account of an experiment 
made by me the past season :— 

The ground on which: the corn was raised had been badly culti- 
vated the years previous, and was exceedingly full of the seeds of 
weeds. The-stalks of the preceding year’s corn were cut off near the 
surface but not burnt. The ground was ploughed about 8 or 9 inches 
deep, as early in the spring as it could be done. Just before plant- 
ing, it was harrowed lengthwise the furrows, so as not to interfere 
with the stalks, in order to kill the weeds, which had started. ‘The 
corn was then planted about 34 feet apart, with a drill, in the same 
direction in which it was ploughed. The drill furrowed the ground 
dropped the corny and covered it by one operation, with one kernel to 
about every 8 inches. A man and a horse planted about 8 acres in a 
day. Just before the corn came up, the ground was again harrowed 
in the same direction in which it was ploughed, the teeth of the har- 
row being only about 3 inches in length. As soon as the corn was 
up sufficiently high, it was ploughed as near it as possible with a 
double-shovel scouring plough, going twice between the rows. In the 
course of the season, the plough was run between the rows a fourth 
and, in some cases, a fifth time, but no sensible gain was derived from 
the latter. No hoe was used, nor scarcely a weed removed, except 
what was done with the plough; neither had there been applied any 
manure to the land. The yield was over 50 bushels to the acre, 
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though the corn suffered much from drought. The corn was then 

husked, (shucked,) put into rail pens, and covered with straw or long 

grass, with rails swung across, and hay ropes to protect the covering. 
The present price of corn is from 22 to 35 cents a bushel. 


Statement of A. J. Boonx, of Lebanon, Boone county, Indiana. 


The ‘‘ King Philip”’ or ‘‘ Brown’’ corn, I received from the Patent 
Office, was planted June 9th, 1855, and harvested September 10th. 
The hills were 3 by 3 feet apart, and the number of stalks to each 
hill three. I made no estimate of the yield to the acre, for the rea- 
gon that I planted but one of the papers of seed that I received ; but 
the yield was far better than I expected. The only value of this corn, 
with us, is its early maturity for meal, and for table use, while green. 
Our common varieties far surpass it for fodder and grain. I will try 
it next year from the seed now grown, hoping that a better season 
may increase the yield. The ground, where it grew, was a brown, 
loose soil, on a clayey subsoil, thoroughly ploughed, with a top-dress- 
ing of stable manure, and the corn was hoed once. 

I planted the ‘‘Lee’’ corn on the same date as the above, and har- 
vested it on the 10th of October. The distance of the hills apart was 
3 by 3 feet, and the number of stalks in a hill from three to five. 
The season was very wet; and even those kinds of corn which were 
fully acclimatised, did indifferently well. J think a year or two more 
in this climate and soil will demonstrate that it is a profitable corn. 
for ordinary purposes, the yield being fair, and its maturity in time 
to escape the autumnal frosts. There are generally two ears on each 
stalk, and sometimes three. The stalks are large, and from 15 to 
16 feet high, with ‘‘spur’’ roots, occasionally, at the third joint from 
the ground, 


Statement of ALEXANDER Heron, near Connersville, Fayette county, 
Indiana. 


Corn, as it has never wholly failed, having withstood all the vary- 
ing seasons of summer and autumn, is the most reliable as well as 
the most profitable crop with us. 

The chief varieties which we cultivate are the ‘‘ White-water Val- 
ley,” the ‘‘Large Yellow,’’ the ‘‘ White Piper,” and the ‘ White- 
bread’? corn. The usual mode of cultivation is the old method of 
planting in hills. 

The average yield of past season was from 60 to 75 bushels 
to the acre; the greatest yield 131 bushels. The price at this place 
is 30 cents abushel. Cost of transportation to Cincinnati, by canal, 8 
cents‘a bushel, or 15 cents for 100 pounds. 


Statement of Wituiam J. Payne, of Rushville, Rush county, Indiana, 


Our corn-crop, this year, has been remarkably good, yielding from 
50 to 80 bushels to the acre. We generally work it four times with 
a shovel-plough, but never with the hoe. 
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The present price of corn here-is 25 cents per bushel; old corn has 
been selling for 65 cents. “ 


Statement of G. P. WALKER, of Hamilton, Decatur county, Iowa. 


I planted the ‘“‘King Philip’? corn, which I received from the 
Patent Office, in my richest ground, in a very careful manner, on the 
9th of May. When the earth became too dry, it was watered. It was 
fully ripe before the middle of August, and the yield was abundant. 

Having distributed this corn liberally among my neighbors, both 
in Southern Iowa and Northern Missouri, to a distance of 60 miles, I 
am confident it will be thoroughly tested the present year. We 
sometimes plant corn in the month of April, though I am satisfied 
that we ought not to plant, even here, in the sunny side of the State, 
until, say, from the 10th to the 20th of May. 


Statement of Bunsamin F. Opetn, of Plumb Spring, Delaware county; 
Towa. 


Indian corn is our principal crop, which is planted about the 
middle of May, in rows 3 feet apart. The average yield is 40 bushels 
to the acre, worth from 25 to 50 cents a bushel. 

The estimated expense of cultivating an acre is as follows:— 


Ploughing, . - : : . $1 00 
Marking out and planting, . 3 . - 1-00 
Harrowing twice, 4 é > h 1 00 
Hoeing once, . : 150 
Ploughine, 4: s ee . : ‘ 15 
Harvesting, : . : args 
Interest on land, ' ° . 200 
Total cost, ; : - : . Soap 
*. Value of 40 bushels até 35 cents, 4 ‘ . 1400 
Protit, ear 2 : : : aaa 2 


Twenty-five bushels to the acre will pay the cost of cultivation, 


Statement of L. E. Durvuy, of Shelbyville, Shelby county, Kentucky. 


The most valuable staples of our county are corn and blue-grass 
On these, we graze and feed all our cattle, hogs, and mules. The av- 
erage quantity of corn raised by good farmers is about 50 bushels to 
the acre, but choice fields will yield from 60 to 75 bushels. 

The best method of cultiyating clover-stubble, or sod-land, is to 
break it in the fall or winter, and cross-plough in the spring in each 
case with two horses, running about 6 inches deep, Rebrach “abe 15th 
of April and the 10th of May, harrow over the ground until it becomes 
smooth and light. With a corn-drill, make the rows from 34 to 4 feet 
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apart; drop one grain to each foot in the row; or, what is better, one 
grain to every 6 inches, and then thin out to a grain to the foot. 
This is better than the hill method, with three or four grains to a’ 
hill, 4s it gives each stalk sufficient room to spread its roots. As 
soon as the corn is up a few inches, we run a harrow over it with the 
front teeth out, and have a boy follow and uncover all that may need 
it. A week afterwards, we go over it with a shovel-plough, and fol- 
low with a hoe, to exterminate all the weeds left. In about ten days, 
we go over it again with a cultivator, which will level down the fur- 
row, and enable us to follow close to the corn with the shovel-plough ; 
and finally we finish with the cultivator, in order that, at last, the 
ground may be left level, to prevent washing. 

This process makes the cultivation cost about $4 to the acre, with 
interest on the value of the land; making the whole cost $8 an acre. 
The produce of 50 bushels is worth in the field’ from 20 to 25 cents 
a bushel. We sell but little corn, and export none. It is fed to 
cattle, hogs, mules, &c., and, in this way, brings us, in beef and 
pork, from $15 to $25 per acre, according to the value of the animals 
fed and the care and attention bestowed in feeding them. 


Statement of Epwarp Srasier, of Harewood, Montgomery county, 
Maryland. 


The ‘‘Wyandotte’’ is certainly the most prolific corn I have ever 
grown, and in some localities may prove very valuable. I received it 
from Illinois, paying a cent a grain for twenty-five grains, that being 
the market price. It was not planted until late in May; but, as the 
fall was seasonable, it ripened tolerably well. Hach grain had a sep- 
arate hill, and those which escaped the cut-worm and fowls, pro- 
duced from three to five strong stalks, averaging from 8 to 10 feet in 
height, and usually with from one to two ears to the stalk; thus 
yielding from four to eight ears from each grain planted. 

There are two strong objections to making this a crop corn in this 
latitude: It is certainly much later in ripening than our yellow va- 
rieties, when cultivated under similar circumstances, though, if 
planted early, it might mature well; but the greatest objection in 
field culture, is its liability to fall after a soaking rain, on account of 
its single root and great weight of stalk and ears. For table use, I 
think it will prove valuable, either in summer, or for putting up in 
cans for winter use, being very succulent and almost as white as 
starch. 


Statement of Wru1am Hanseii, of Hancock, Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts. 


I planted the ‘‘King Philip”’ or ‘‘Brown” corn, I received from 
the Patent Office, on the 20th of May, on a dark, rich, loamy soil, 
that had a heavy top-dressing. The hills were 4 feet by 2 apart, and 
four kernels planted to each hill. There were two hundred and sey- 
venty-six kernels, which made sixty-nine hills. The worms destroyed 
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at’ least ten hills, and we had the longest drought that has occurred: 


in five years, which affected the corn very much. But, under all 
these disadvantages, I picked, on the Ist of September, 3 bushels of 
ears.of very fine corn, ‘The ears were of good size, and the kernels 
quite large. ‘I think this corn is well adapted to our latitude. — 

I planted a number of varieties of corn the past season, but none 
yielded so much as the King Philip. 


Statement of Ricuarp C. Sronz, of Sherborn, Middlesex county, 
Massachusetts. 


I planted the ‘‘Improved King Philip’’ corn on the 20th of May, 
on a rich, dark, and rather moist soil, which, for five years previous, 


had been cropped with carrots. It was not what we consider good . 


Fand, but I had no other where it would not certainly mix with 


other corn. J put no manure in the hill, nor on theland. The first » 


part of the season was wet; the latter, quite dry, The corn matured 
fast, and ripened early, and measured by weight from 50 to 60 bush- 
els to the acre. The ears are of medium length and well filled, the 
kernel large, the cob small, and there were frequently two ears to a 
stalk. I consider it a superior kind for high latitudes. 

I have preserved this corn, as requested, and am giving it in small 
quantities to those who will test it in our farming community. 


Statement of Tuomas O. Jackson, of Plymouth, Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts. 


I send you four ears of the Plymouth ‘Smutty-white’’ corn. JI 
planted an acre on the 12th of May, 1854, topped it August 31st, 
and harvested October 3d. The distance of the hills apart was 34 
by 34 feet, and the number of stalks to a hill four. 

The yield of dried shelled corn was 60 bushels to the acre. Had it 
not been for the drought, it would have been 80 bushels. The weicht 
per bushel, of dried grain, was 60 pounds. The number of pounds 
of dried ears required for a bushel of grain was 76. About 2 tons 
of fodder were obtained. Of manure, 43 cords were put in the hills. 


Statement of E. A. Honan, of Harvard, Worcester county, 
Massachusetts, 


Corn is one of the most remunerating products with us. The max- 
imum yield is 96 bushels to the acre ; average 37; the smallest yield 
that will pay expenses, 16 bushels when guano ig used as a fertiliser. 
Average cost per bushel, 75 cents. 


Statement of C. S. G. Crrrron, of Greene county, Mississippi. 


Indian corn is the best crop cultivated in this county. In some dn- 
stances, that planted from the 20th of March to the 1st of April 
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succeeds best. Our best lands will yield from 40 to 50 bushels to 
he acre. 


The price is generally $1 per bushel. 


Statement of Samurn J. Furrcner, near Winchester, Clarke county, 
Missouri. 


Indian corn is the principal crop with us. On prairie ‘‘bottom’’ 
land, the yield is from 60 to 100 bushels to the acre. 
The price of corn here is from 30 to 40 cents a bushel. 


Statement of Wiu1aM B. Gipprnes, of Middle Grove, Monroe county, 
Z Missouri. 


Corn is the crop we cultivate to the best advantage in this county, 
ag but little care is required to raise it. The maximum yield is 100 
- bushels to the acre; average, 40 bushels. Twenty bushels to the 
acre will pay expenses of cultivation. 

Corn is worth at the heap 15 centsa bushel. 


Statement of Auton H. Hrszer, of Creve Coeur, St. Louis county, 
te Missouri. 


I plant corn from the 20th of April, to the middle of May, in rows 
4 feet each way, leaving two or three stalks to the hill. I commence 
working early, with a heavy two-horse harrow, till the corn gets too 
large. I then use a steel mould-board plough, running deep, and 
throwing the soil from the corn and to it, each way, ploughing four 
or five times. - 

I never fail to get from 40 to 100 bushels to the acre. 


Statement of Joun Brown, of Long Island, near Lake Village, Belknap 
county, Lake Winnipisiogee, New Hampshire. 


A majority of our farmers content themselves with raising 25 or 30 
bushels of corn to the acre, and are hard to be made to believe that any 
more can be produced. They goon in the old way, planting the rows 
4 feet apart, and the hills 3 feet asunder, putting from four to six 
kernels in the hill, and after the blades get a fine start, and the roots 
spread in all directions, instead of going to work, as they should do, 
with a hoe, and giving it a light brushing, to stir the ground and 
keep the weeds down, they take a horse and cultivator, or plough, 
and cut off half the roots, and by making a mound, or hill, give the 
corn a check from which it never recovers. Managing in this way, 
no farmer should expect a large crop of corn, even from ground well 
manured. 

When I went to farming in 1817, I was hoeing my corn about the 
1st of July, and making a hill, as all farmers then did. The ground 
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was not weedy, but I found that I was cutting off a great many root- . 
lets. It struck me that I was hurting the corn by making the hill ; 
and from that instant, I left off making hills around my corn, and 
have since that time left the ground as smooth as possible. 

After making several experiments, as to the distance that the hills 
should be planted apart, I made one, in the year 1836, which I have 
taken as a guide ever since, and which I believe to be the best. The 
experiment was to plant the rows 3 feet apart, and the hills in the 
row 2 feet from each other, and not have more than three plants. 
growing in a hill, thinning them out at the first hoeing. 

I have a variety of corn, apparently fixed in its character, which 
sometimes bears my name (Brown corn.) See Patent Office Report 
for 1853, page 111. 

About one-half of my corn, the past season, was planted on ground 
on which potatoes grew the year before; the other half on land newly 
broken up, the whole well. manured and ploughed in. That part, 
where the potatoes were raised the year before, was much the best, 
almost doubling that planted on the sward land. One acre yield- 
ed 7,200 pounds of ears, which were weighed, when carried into 
the corn-house. I shelled 70 pounds of ears, and they produced 2 
quarts over a bushel, which makes a fraction over 109 bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre. 

The cost of labor, including drawing the manure, to the acre, 
amounted to $28; seed and interest on the land $4, making $32. 
Fifteen cords of barnyard manure were used on the acre, and, esti- 
mating it at the highest price, $4 a cord, it would be worth $60. Now, 
suppose we get one-third of the strength of the manure the first year, it 
would cost $20. And, reckoning the fodder to be equal to 2 tons of 
hay, it would bring $20, just equal to what the manure exhausted, — 
so that the whole cost of raising 109 bushels of corn was only $32. 

The corn was harvested the last of October, and was in good order 
to grind. IfI had spread the 15 cords of manure on 2 acres, I should 
have got, according to former experiments, made in a favorable sea- 
son, 50 bushels to the acre, and the labor would have been double 
except drawing the manure and harvesting; and the expense of rate 
ing would have been equal to 54 cents.a bushel, while the cost the 
present year was only 29 cents a bushel. 


—_——— 


Statement of Moopy Marswatn, of East Weare, Hillsborough county 
New Hampshire. 


I received from the Patent Office, last spring, two hundred and 
eighty-three kernels of the ‘‘King Philip’’ or ‘““Brown”’ corn, which 
I planted 34 feet apart. The season was quite unfavorable. OF the 
kernels planted, twenty-six were destroyed by worms; but, from the 
remaining two hundred and fifty-seven, there was a yield of 71 pounds. 

I think this the best corn for this climate I have ever tried. 
It does not require to be planted so early as to expose it to the spring 
frosts, and it will ripen before the usual time of frost in the fall, 
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Statement of H. G. Sronn, of West Boscawen, Merrimack county, New 
Hampshire. 


~ Indian corn is our most important and reliable erop. The ‘‘Im- 
proved King Philip,’’ or ‘‘Winnipiseogee corn,’’ is a beautiful eight- 
rowed variety, yielding well, and is suitable for our climate. 

The common yield is from 25 to 50 bushels to the acre, although 
in favorable seasons, with high culture, much more is obtained. 


Statement of D. R. Suuuman, of Alfred centre, Alleghany county, New. 
York. 


Indian corn is not very extensively cultivated in this section, though, 
nearly every farmer produces some. The varieties most raised are the. 
‘‘Kight-rowed yellow,’’ and the ‘‘Twelve-rowed Dutton.’’ It is 
planted from the 10th to the 20th of May, in hills 3 feet apart each 
way, with four plants to a hill. It is cultivated or hoed twice, cut 
up at harvest time close to the ground, and the shocks cured as soon, 

"as the leaves begin to turn, or before they are injured by frost. The. 
maximum yield: is 100 bushels to the acre; the average, 30; or 40; 
bushels ; and 20 bushels to the acre is as small a yield ag will pay: 
expenses. : 

Corn sells here at 75 cents a bushel. Cost of raising, 40 cents. 


Statement of J. H. Wricut, of New Haven, Oswego county, New York. 


I planted the ‘‘King Philip”’ or ‘‘Brown’’ corn, I received from 
the Patent Office, on the 20th of May. It was fit to harvest in Sep- 
tember. All who reside in this vicinity say that it ripens at least 
two weeks earlier than other field corn, which isa matter of much. 
importance in this high latitude; and it is also very productive, many 
of the stalks having two good long ears, with large kernels and small, 


cobs. 


Statement of Purr Cramer, of Middle Granville, Washington county, 
New York. 


I followed the directions sent with the ‘‘ King Philip”’ or ‘‘Brown” 
corn, and, notwithstanding the severe drought, I raised from one rod 
of ground at the rate of.102 bushels to the acre, while the corn on 
each side of it did not yield half a crop, or over 30 bushels to the aere. 
It was planted on a dry and slaty soil, and received neither extra cul- 


ture nor manure. 


Statement of Joun P. Hatiur, of Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 


The average yield of Indian corn to the acre, in this section, is about 
40 bushels ; though, with proper cultivation, from 100 to 125 bushels 
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can be raised. The past season, a farmer in this vicinity raised 116 
bushels to the acre at a cost of $5 15. 
The ‘Improved King Philip”’ or ‘‘Brown’’ corn will mature here 
in about ten weeks, while other varieties require nearly four months. 
The price of corn is 35 cents a bushel. 


Statement of W. D. Linpsizy, of Sandusky City, Erie county, Ohio. 


On the 21st of April last, I planted 2 acres with ‘ White Gourd- 
seed’’ corn, the hills about 4 feet apart and four kernels to a hill. 
The soil was composed of a mixture of clay and sand, of a reddish 
color, and was well adapted either for wheat or corn. The crop was 
cultivated the usual way, and was harvested on the Ist of October. 
The yield was 148 bushels of ears to the acre. 

On other parts of my farm, I planted, in drills, the same kind of 
corn, with a seed-planter, which drops the kernels on an average of 
8 or 10 inches apart. This mode of planting, I consider an improve- 
ment over the old method, as it is a great saving of labor, while the 
yield is much more than when planted 4 feet apart. A’man can 
plant by this method from 10 to 12 acres ina day. In order to be 
successful in the mode of planting, it is necessary to commence the 
cultivation as soon after the corn is up as it can be distinctly seen in 
the rows. 

Last season was unusually cold and wet in this section, and corn 
was very slow in its vegetation, as well as in its growth and maturity. 
I continued planting from the 21st of April until the 7th of June. 
That last planted did not ripen before the coming of frost, and when 
it first came up, it was much injured by the ‘‘cut-worm,’’ an insect 
avhich destroys annually hundreds of acres of corn in this vicinity, 
especially that which is planted in May or June. Seventy-five acres 
of my land, I planted in April, and not one hill of it was destroyed 
by the worm. Of this land, 10 acres were oat stubble; 12 of new 
land; and 3 acres of old meadow, which had been broken up the 
previous fall. The sward-land, ploughed in the fall and spring, and 
not planted before May or June, was completely infestec with the 
cut-worm, and acres of corn-plants were destroyed in a single night. 
J am of the opinion that the only way of avoiding its attacks, is to 
plant as early in April as practicable, in order that the corn may be- 
come large and tough before it makes its appearance. It generally 
attacks the corn about forty-eight hours after the corn is up, and sel- 
dom, if ever, meddles with the plant after four leaves are foimed, as it 
is then unsuited to its taste. 


Statement of J. Woonsrpzs, of Marion county, Oregon. 


tod corn, in this county, from becoming acclimatised, or from 
some other cause, grows much better than it did formerly, and is receiv- 
ing the increased attention of our farmers. JI have not much doubt 
that we shall be able soon to cultivate it with success and advantage 
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Statement of Joun F. Benner, of Pittsourg, Alleghany county, 
. Pennsylvania. vw 


About two years ago, I obtained from the Patent Office two ears of 
‘New Mexican White-flint’’ corn, which I planted in the spring of 
1854, and received a fair yield, notwithstanding the unfavorableness 
of the season by drought. Last spring, I planted 4 acres from the 
seed produced the year before, which has also yielded a fair crop. 


Statement of James McK. Snoperass, of Miglin, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Corn, next to wheat, is our most valuable crop. The best mode of 
raising it is to plough and subsoil a pasture or meadow lot, in winter 
or early spring, to the depth of 12 or 15 inches ; then harrow 
thoroughly, and mark out in rows 3% feet apart, each way, dropping 
four or five grains in a hill; then use the cultivator, or double-shovel 
plough, freely, so as to keep down the grass and weeds, and cause the 
soil to be loose around the hills. It should be thinned out so as to have 
not more than three stalks to each hill. The greatest yield to the 
acre is 115 bushels; the average yield but 45 bushels of shelled corn, 

The price is 55 eents per bushel. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


The average yield of corn, in this section, the last season, was about 
30 bushels to the acre. By giving the ground 20 cords of manure, 
the yield would have been double. 

The cost of cultivating an acre of corn here is about $9. 


Statement of Ricuarp Lecunor, of Stouchburg, Berks county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Next in importance to wheat, in this section, is the cultivation of 
Indian corn. There are many varieties planted, which are designated 
by local names. The ‘‘Yellow,’’ however, is much preferred, gene- 
rally containing a red cob, with from fourteen to twenty rows. The 
yield the past season was rather above an average, being upwards of 
50 bushels to the acre, though not unfrequently twice that amount 
has been raised. 

The following is an account of the manner of cultivating this sta- 
ple: First, a Timothy or clover sward, which has been mown for 
several successive years, is selected. This is well ploughed in the fall 
of the year, to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. Fall-ploughing is preferred, 
as it gives ample time for the decomposition of all vegetable ingredi- 
ents contained in the soil, which are turned under by the plough. In 
the spring of the year, about the end of March, the surface of the 
ground is well stirred with the harrow and cultivator, in order to pre- 
vent an early growth of weeds. Early in April, the land is marked 
off into furrows about 34 feet apart, and the corn dropped in, either 
singly, leaving an intervening space of about 15 inches, or in hills, 
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34 feet apart, and four kernels to a hill. As soon as the corn has 
grown to the height of 4 inches, plaster is applied; the ground is 
then stirred with the cultivator, and afterwards with the shovel- 
lough; subsequently, it is suckered. | 

The following is the estimated cost of cultivating an acre of corn: 


Interest on land, . $6 00 
Ploughing, : A : ‘ : 2 00 
Dressing with harrow and cultivator, : 100 
Marking out and planting, ‘ : : 110 
Seed and plaster, — : : : é 130 
Passing through with cultivator, : J 1 124 
Passing through with shovel-plough, x 1 624 
Cutting up, shocking, and husking, 7 3 00 
Shelling and conveying to market, : ; 5 00 
Tax, : ; i : : ‘ 35 
Total cost, é 5 ws nts 22 50 


The yield upon an average may be estimated at 50 bushels to an 
acre, which will give a cost of 45 cents a bushel. The average mar- 


ket price here is about 80 cents a bushel, which will give a net profit 
of 35 cents to a bushel. 


Statement of Guorax M. Wasson, of Cedar Springs, Clinton county, 
Pennsylvania. 


T select a clover sod of at least one year’s standing, and early in 
March sow a bushel of fine-ground plaster to each acre ; I then plough 
about 8 inches deep as early as possible. About the end of April, 
I harrow well, and mark out the ground 34 feet apart each way, 
from 1 to 2 inches deep. I plant, the first week in May, 3 or 4 
grains to a hill, with about a table-spoonful of plaster to each. As 
soon as the corn is 2 or 3 inches high, I pass between the rows 
with a one-horse cultivator, and, a few days later, again crosswise 
with the same implement, making use of about a table-spoonful of 
plaster to each hill. My reason for sowing the plaster on the ground 
before planting is to cause a more rapid decomposition of the refuse 
clover trampled down the previous year by the farm stock, 

I plant the ‘‘Red-cob Peg’’ corn, and raise on an average 60 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. 


Statement of NATHANIEL GREEN, near Middletown, Newport county 
Rhode Island. ; 


Tndian corn is one of the most reliable and profitable crops that can 
be raised upon this island, especially since the failure of the potato. 
A wider space is given to the corn, however, and more manure is ap- 
plied to the land than formerly. It was usual in former times to 
plant 33 feet apart each way, leaving four stalks in the hill to stand; 
but since the introduction of the corn-planter, it is dropped 3 feet 
apart between the rows, and from 2 to 2} feet asunder along the rows 
particularly by those who use the cultivator. een 
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Barnyard and hog manure are in general use, and are sometimes 
mixed with menhaden fish. The farms in the vicinity of the sea are 
partially manured with sea-weed, rock-weed, and beach sand. Four 
or five cords of manure are usually spread broadcast, and ploughed 
under, to the acre, on sward land, when intended for corn, as it is ob- 
tained from September to the time of ploughing, which is generally 
done the latter part of April; though some farmers continue the old- 
fashioned mode of manuring lightly in the hill, or ploughing a por- 
tion of it under when sown broadcast. 

The average yield of corn to the acre is about 45 bushels, although 
the produce is sometimes as high as 100 bushels to the acre. The 
cost of raising is not less than 50 cents a bushel. 

The price of corn delivered at the mills, is from $1 to $1 25 a bushel. 


Statement of Rosert W. Baytor, of Wood End, near Charlestown, 
Jefferson county, Virginia. 


Indian corn is the most profitable crop we cultivate. The maxi- 
mum yield is 100 bushels to the acre; the average crop, 40 bushels to 
the acre. ‘Twenty-five bushels, at 50 cents a bushel, will pay the ex- 
pense of cultivation. 

The cost of transportation to Baltimore, 100 miles, by railroad, is 
14 cents a bushel; to Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, 80 
miles, by canal, 64 cents a bushel. 


Statement of James HE. Kuenpau, of Poplar Grove, Kanawha county, 
Virginia. 


Corn is cultivated here more than any other crop. The average 
yield is about 40 bushels to the acre. The cost of raising, 20 cents a 
bushel. 

The market price is usually 50 cents a bushel. 


WHEAT. 


THE PRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES BY CROSS-FE- 
CUNDATION. 


The terms ‘‘mule,’’ ‘‘hybrid,’’ ‘‘half-breed’”’ and ‘‘cross-breed’’ 
are vaguely and indiscriminately used by many writers ; but it is es- 
sential to accuracy that more precise distinctions should be observed. 
The offspring of two animals of different species is a mule, and is sel- 
dom endowed with the procreative power, and still more rarely with 
a long-continued succession. The product of two plants of different 
species is a hybrid, and although it is in general more prosperous than 
the mule of animals, it is still destined to yield at length to the be- 
neficent law of Nature, which ordains that neither among animals 
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nor vegetables shall the distinctions of species be obliterated. The 
permanent divisions among plants of the same species, often called 
‘‘varieties,’’ are properly proles, or races. The product of two indi- 
viduals of the same species, but of different races, 18 a varvety, as 18 
every modification of this, effected by cross-fecundation with any other 
variety, or with any of the races of its species. ‘ 

Great advantages have been found to proceed from the practice of 
cross-fecundation, in the extraordinary improvement effected in the 
flowers, esculent vegetables, and fruits of almost every country. 
That the Cereals have’only to a limited extent shared these advan- 
tages is a subject of just surprise to the curious inquirer; but, until very 
recently, it was doubted that much, if anything, could be accom- 

lished in regard to them. Professor Gertner, of Stuttgart, who has 

een said to have alz:ost exhausted the subject in certain points of 
view, has declared the Cereals to be ‘‘ among the plants least favora- 
ble to cross-fecundation.’’ In 1851, however, prize medals were 
awarded at the Industrial Exhibition, in London, to Mr. B. Maund, 
and to Mr. H. Raynbird, of the United Kingdom, for their respective | 
collections of ‘‘hybrid Cerealia.’’ In their award, the jurors speak 
of the process, not as impracticable, but merely as being difficult, 
in consequence of the care requisite in removing the unexpanded 
anthers from one plant, and applying the pollen of another, and sub- 
sequently guarding them from the attacks of birds, insects, and other 
disturbing influences. 

Mr. Maund experimented with ‘‘Cone’’ wheat, which contains 
much gluten, in the hope that by crossing it with a race containing 
more starch, he might obtain a whiter quality of equal value; but it 
is not stated that he was wholly successful. Mr. Raynbird com- 
menced his experiments in 1846, with the ‘‘Hopetoun,’’ a white 
wheat, of long ear and straw, and fine grain, and ‘‘ Piper’s Thickset,’’ 
a coarse red wheat, with thick, clustered ears, a stiff straw, and very 
prolific, but hable to mildew. Mr. Maund enumerates eight instances 
in which successful cross-fecundation had taken place, as follows:— 


1. Dale.—Old Lammas. 
F’emale.—Donna Maria. 


2. Male.—Pearl White. 
Female.—Oxford Red. 


3. Male.—Clustered Red. 
Female.—Satin White. 


4. Male.—Old Lammas. i 1 1 
Female.—King’s White. very large long ear. 


5. Male.—Boston Red, 
Female.—Donna Maria. 


6. Male.—White Cone (hairy.) A long, beardless ear, 
Female.—Northumberland Red (smooth) rather downy. 


7. Male.—Dark Cone. ) A small, deformed ear, white, tinged with 
Female.—Pearl? black. 


8. A parcel of anomalous forms, all instances of deterioration. 


A much larger ear than either. 
Ditto. 


A coarse, rough, short-eared sort. 


Large ear, and very strong straw 
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Mr. Maund found, as a general rule, in the cross-fecundation of 
wheat, that a strong male and a weak female produced a better result 
than a weak male and a strong female. The specimens of deteriora- 
tion, under No. 8, are all of this character. 

The entire feasibleness of the production of new varieties of wheat 
by cross-fecundation, and its great desirableness, being thus estab- 
lished, it is not doubted that many intelligent agriculturists of the 
United States will be willing to institute further experiments for the 
purpose of developing improved varieties, or such as shall be found 
peculiarly adapted to the soil, climate, or demands of particular sec- 
tions of the country; and, for their guidance, a few practical sugges- 
tions will here be given. 

New varieties thus produced resemble both parents, but seldom in 
an equal degree. In successful experiments, they are usually of ear- 
lier development than either parent, more prolific, and better adapted 
to withstand cold and drought. A late plant of an early, and an 
early plant of a late race, may be made to produce early, late and in- 
termediate varieties. Sometimes, when the first cross is not good, a 
mixture between it and one of the parent races, or even a second or 
third cross of this nature, may result in the desired quality. Two 
races, which do not cross freely, may also find a medium of union in 
athird. Again, a race that will not readily receive, will often freely 
impart impregnation. 
~ In every perfect head of wheat, there are, during the blooming 
season, both male and female organs of reproduction, three stamens 
and one pistil. The stamens, or male organs, shoot out beyond the 
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chaff, or calyx, each having an.anther suspended by a fine thread, as 
indicated in the preceding engraving. 

The three males are designed to impregnate the stigma of the one 
female, or pistil, which is situated in the centre of the anthers. From 
these anthers, a powder, or pollen, is emitted, which adheres to, or is 
absorbed by, the stigma; and is conveyed by it down to the berry, or 
seed, at its base, and thus effects the work of fecundation. So de- 
cided is the preference of the pistil for the pollen of its own stamens, 
that it is often impossible to impregnate it with that of any other 
head, while a particle of this is near. Impregnation takes place best 
when the weather is dry and warm, as a peculiar warmth and a cer- 
tain electric state of the atmosphere prepare the parts for this process, 
which always occurs ona dry day. ‘The opinion, indeed, has been 
expressed that the pollen of the male conveys hydrogen to the ovules 
of the female, that oxygen is received from the atmosphere, and car- 
bon, in the form of carbonic acid gas, from the roots, and that when 
the pollen is destroyed by the rain, or from any other cause, the car- 
bon alone is found in the ear, and that this is the well known ‘‘smut’’ 
in wheat. That pollen of the stamen is essential to impregnation is 
at least certain ; and it is almost as certain, from what has been sta- 
ted, that the total destruction of the reproductive power of a particu- 
lar race of wheat must be effected before the influence of another can 
be felt. Two races being placed together, therefore, a cross can only 
be certainly effected by clipping the anthers from all the stamens of 
one variety, and leaving the work of impregnation to be effected by 
those of the other exclusively. This may be securely done by any 
person capable of distinguishing between the two races; but, perhaps, 
the safer guide to this distinction consists in sowing the two in sepa- 
rate drills very near each other, say 9 or 10 inches apart; and, to 
render the work still more sure, there should be no other growing 
wheat within at least a quarter of a mile of that experimented upon, 
the affinity between the pollen and the ovules being of almost incre- 
dible force. A series of experiments can only be made, therefore, by 
the codperation of several experimenters, or of a few occupying farms 
of considerable magnitude ; yet they ought to be conducted according 
to a plan of perfect unity of design. > 

If it should be proposed to make a trial with ten races of wheat, 
for instance, a series of ninety experiments, in as many isolated situa- 
tions, would be required, as it is necessary to match the male with 
the female of each race. Let us suppose the following to be the races 
selected :— 

No, 1. White Tuscan wheat, 

Tuscan straw-hat wheat. 

Large white soft Tuscan wheat. 
. Red Tuscan wheat. 

. Italian Brenta wheat. 

. Turkish flint-wheat. 

White Turkish wheat. 

. American Soule wheat. 

. Algérian flint-wheat. 

. White Polish wheat. 


- 
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: ra combinations in pairs-would be ‘as indicated in the following 
table :— 


MaleFmle; M. F, M. FY) M.. FF) M.. Fl) Mr NevrEulee ManEai: Mp war 


No. 1 and 2 |No. 2 and 3/No, 3 and 4|No. 4 and 5|No. 5 and 6|No.6 and 7|No. 7 and 8|No. 8 and 9|No, 9 and 10) 
2Qand 1 Sand 2 4and 3 5 and 4 6 and 5 7 and 6 8 and 7 9 and 8 10 and 9| 


land 3 2and 4| 3and5 4and6 5 and 7 6 and 8 7and 9} 8 and 10 
3and 1 4and2 5 and 3 6 and 4 Jand 5 8 and 6 Q9and7} J0and8 


je 


land4| 2Qand5 3 and 6 4and7 5and8| 6and9| “7 and 10 
4and | | 5 and 2) 6 and 3). 7 and 4 8 and 5 9and6| 10 and7 


land5|  2and6) 3and7| 4and8| 5and9| 6and 10 
5 and 1 6 and 2! 7 and 3 8and4 Yand 5} 10 and6 


land 6 Qand7 3 and 8 4and9} 5 and 10 
6 and 1 7 and 2) 8 and 3 9and4) 10 and5 


land7 2 and 8 3 and 9 4 and 10 
Tand 1 8 and 2 9and 3) 10 and4 


land 8 2and 9) 3 and 10 
8 and 1 9and2) 10and 3 


land9| 2and 10! 
Qand1]| J0and2 


1 and 10 
10 and 1 | 


Having selected perfect seeds of two races, and fixed upon a locality 
suitable for the purpose of an experiment, at least six drills should 
be made, about 10 inches apart, and the seeds of each race deposited 
in the earth, particular care being observed to remember in which of 
the drills each race is sown. A wooden label may be fixed at the 
ends of each drill, and, lest these should be defaced or removed, a 
drawn plan of the group should be preserved. : 

The following diagrams may serve to aid the experimenter in his 
first efforts, the purpose being to impregnate the female of No. 2, 
with the pollen of the male of No. 1, and vice versd, M denoting male, 
and F female :— 


No. 1. *m*m*m*u*mM*M No, 2. *m*m*m*m*u*mM 
2.7 *F *E te Pty 1, *F* p*p*p*p*p 
1. mM*M*mM*mM*M*M 2. *m*mM*mM*mM*mM*M 
2.. Pe E*P* tp tp OY) Fp yp * pty ty 
1. m*mM*mM*M*M*M 2. *mM*M*mM*uM*uM*M 
2. F*¥ p*r*r*rtp 1, *P* ptp*p* p*p 


Experiments with No 1 and 2 in alternate drills, 9 inches apart. 


Experiments with No. | and 2, in quincuncem, 9 inches apart. 
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Watchful care should then be taken to protect the patches or drills 
from disturbance by vermin or fowls, while still in the ground, and 
afterwards from insects and birds. The use of gauze nets would be 
by no means superfluous, from the moment that the heads begin to 
form, As soon as the anthers show their first rudiments, in a race 
upon which the cross is to be made, they should be carefully removed, 
or clipped with a pair of sharp scissors, leaving the female organs 
undisturbed. Thus both races would be impregnated with the pollen 
of one. When matured, the utmost care should be taken to gather 
the seeds of the crossed race by itself. 

It will also be curious to observe the difference between the pro- 
ducts of the two experiments with the same races of wheat, for in- 
stance, of the male of No. 1 with the female of No. 2, and the male 
of No. 2 with the female of No. 1; for, from the superior influence 
of the one sex over the other, upon the characteristics of the joint 
product, if of uniform result, may be inferred something of proof upon 
a point still involved in controversy, though we now have the light 
thrown upon the subject by Mr. Maund. 

Our country possesses great advantages for the prosecution of ex- 
periments of this kind ;. first, in the very large farm which a single 
individual often owns and cultivates; secondly, in the intervention 
of forests, or considerable distances, between the different wheat-fields ; 
and thirdly, in the facility with which experiments may be con- 
ducted, according to any prescribed mode, by the members of State, 
County or other Agricultural Societies. 

Such experiments would not involve the expenditure of any con- 
siderable amount of time, labor, nor money, while the benefits to the 
country would be great, and the advantages and honor of achieving 
success would be gratifying in the extreme. DJ. B. 


ON THE SELECTION, CHANGE, PREPARATION, AND SOW- 
ING OF WHEAT-SEED. 


In the cultivation of wheat, the first object is to obtain clean, dry 
seed, of large or small, flinty or soft, white or dark grain, according 
to the soil and climate in which it is intended to grow, newly threshed 
if possible, even if one or more years old, and steep it in some liquid 
that has the power of destroying the spores of parasitical fungi 
which, although invisible to the naked eye, may still be present in 
sufficient quantities to produce ‘‘black-ball,’”’ or ‘‘smut,’’ in the suc- 
ceeding crop. 

In respect to the age of the seed, Theophrastus says, and after him 
Pliny, it is best when a year old; if kept two years, it is not so good ; 
if three years old, it is still worse, and if older than that, it will not 
grow. ‘This opinion appears to have prevailed from the days of the 
Romans in Spain and Italy down to the present time, and the same 
practice is sedulously adhered to by the farmers in those countries. as 
well as in Spanish America, whenever attention is paid to this species 
of culture, who aver that old wheat-seed is not so liable to mildew or 
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blight as new; whereas, on the other hand, it has been conjectured 
that their success may be owing to early sowing, inasmuch as new 
wheat cannot conveniently be obtained in season, and consequently 
has to be sown late. 

‘For seed,’’ continues Pliny, ‘‘you should choose the fullest ears, 
having the fullest berry, and set them apart in the barn, and by no 
means admit those ears that are not well filled throughout, as in 
such grains there is danger of producing like ears.’’ But let it be re- 
membered that this rule was intended to apply to the Roman Empire, 
where wheat was almost invariably sown in the fall, and where the 
soil was naturally fertile, or otherwise made rich. On the contrary, 
many of the farmers of Europe choose the smallest and leanest grains 
for their poor land, acting on the premises that a large plump berry 
contains a sufficient amount of elementary matter to send forth more 
‘tillers’? than an indifferent or meagre soil can maintain, which, in 
the end, must starve or die. It is better, they say, in this case, that 
small seeds should be sown, in order that they may bring fewer tillers, 
which can be well fed and sustained: Whatever mode, however, may 
be adopted, whether by liming, brining, or otherwise soaking or pre- 
paring the seed, it is of much consequence, and the first point to be 
gained is to get good roots to the plants; for, although the ground may 
be poor, the larger and fairer the grains strike their roots, the greater 
the depth or compass they will draw their nourishment. 

There is also believed to be great benefits derived from changing 
seed, not only from one climate to another, but to a different soil. 
For instance, it is a noted fact that the further north wheat can be 
made to grow, the shorter is the period of time in which it comes to 
maturity. It has also been observed, when wheat is grown in the 
extreme north, if used as seed in a southern country, it gives its first 
product more speedily, ripening in a much shorter time, although, in 
sowing the seed of that product the second year, it loses this quality. 
Advantage has been taken of this circumstance in Sweden, in annu- 
ally bringing their wheat-seed from Torneo, at the north of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, almost within the arctic circle, and sowing it in lands so 
much exposed to the cold that ordinary wheat, from the shortness of 
the season, scarcely has time to ripen. By these means, the lands in 
that country, which were formerly so utterly barren, are now ren- 
dered fruitful. Again, the wheat brought from near the shores of 
the Mediterranean, to many parts of the United States, not only suc- 
ceeds well, but possesses the property the first year of ripening some 
days earlier than the ordinary sorts, and thereby often escapes injury 
from the ravages of insects or the rust, besides the advantage to be 
gained from an early market. But whether this change is produced 
wholly from the difference of climate, or from a deviation in the char- 
acter of the soil, is at present unknown. From numerous experiments 
made in England, within the last hundred years, it would appear that 
‘‘plants, like animals, affect to be nourished by a variety of food,”’ 
which would tend to show that it is not so much the change of cli- 
mate that occasions these alterations, as in the change of soil. A 
case is recorded of a farm in England, on which one field had a clay 
bottom, another a loam, a third a gravel, and the fourth a chalk. 
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These gave the occupant the opportunity of changing the seed of his 
wheat every year, who confined himself only to two sorts, the ‘‘ Red 
Lammas’’ and the ‘‘Pirks.’? When he sowed his Lammas on the 
clayey soil one year, the next he sowed the seed of the product of the 
same seed on gravel or chalk, which, though not truly the proper 
soils for this variety of wheat, yet it proved no impediment to its 
growth, as he.seldom failed to obtain a good crop. In a similar 
manner, he used the Pirk wheat, a variety which grew well in any 
of the four soils. 

In reference to the change of wheat from one climate to another, 
there are numerous facts on record in connection with which there 
appear to have been some phenomena, that were as inexplainable 
as,they were opposite in their effects. As instances, it may be stated 
that one of the companions of Columbus, 362 years ago, made the first 
attempt to cultivate wheat in America, whose experiment was at- 
tended with the most satisfactory result. The seed was introduced 
directly from the west of Spain, without any intermediate acclimati- 
sation, to the settlement of {sabella, on the north side of St. Domin- 
go, in latitude about 19° 58' N. “On the 30th of March, 1494,”’ 
says the historian, ‘‘a husbandman brought to Columbus ears of 
wheat which had been sown in the latter part of January.’’ Wheat 
has also been brought from England, and sown in various parts of 
the West Indies, both with and without success, particularly in the 
Bahamas, Antigua, and Barbadoes ; but, as failure to an equal extent 
was the result of experiments with wheat, the growth of warmer cli- 
mates, as Sicily, Poonah, &e., and as the temperature of the cycle of 
wheat varies little from the mean temperature of the cooler months 
in the West Indies, I should be inclined to look for some other cause 
of failure than the mere abruptness of introduction. It may be asked, 
why the experiment of 1494, made with the wheat introduced direct- 
ly from Spain, should have succeeded go fully, while even ‘Talave- 
ra’’ wheat, the produce of the same part of Spain, and ‘Poonah’’ 
wheat, the produce of the elevated, but hot district in India, adjoin- 
ing Bombay, should have wholly or partially failed in 1840? “The 
‘Victoria’? wheat, produced from Caracas seed, sown in England, 
retained its native properties unaltered by the change of climate, and 
succeeded in the West Indies, as well as that introduced directly from 
the region adjacent to La Victoria and San Mateo. Again, Hum- 
boldt, in the fourth volume of his « Personal Narrative,’’ says 
that ‘‘the finest harvests of Egypt and the kingdom of Algiers, and 
those of the valleys of Aragua and the interior of the island of Cuba, 
sufficiently prove that the augmentation of heat is not prejudicial 
to the harvest of wheat, unless it is attended with an excess of mois- 
ture or drought. To thig circumstance, no doubt, -we must attribute 
the apparent anomalies experienced in wheat-culture in the torrid 
zone. We are astonished, says the same author, to see to the east of 
Havana, in the famous district of Quatro Villas (the wheat region) 
this limit descends almost to the level of the ocean ; while, 66 the 
west of Havana, on the slope of the mountains of Mexico and Xa- 
lapa, ata height of 4,312 feet above the level of the sea, the luxuri- 
ance of vegetation is such that wheat does not form ears,” 
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It may here be remarked, that experiments like the preceding 
are valuable as far as they go, but they should be received with cau- 
tion, as many other circumstances should be taken into considera- 
tion before they can be adopted as conclusive. If, in addition to the 
particulars referred to above, chemical analyses of the soils, on which 
the wheat was cultivated, as well as of the manures employed, had 
been given; if the nature and yield of previous crops had been stated ; 
and, if the mean temperature and extremes of heat and cold in each 
month of the year had been recorded, together with the amount of 
rain and snow, sunshine and shade, force of the wind, and the occur- 
rence of early and late frosts, we would then have had elements by 
which to judge of the accuracy of these results. 

Wheat, in this country, as well as in some parts of Kurope, is sub- 
ject to the ‘‘black-ball,”’ or ‘‘smut.’’ It is no guarantee against this 
intruder to employ seed which may have been entirely free from it 
during its growth. For the spores of the fungus which produces it, 
for aught we know, may be lurking about in the barns or stacks, or 
even in the air itself, and thus be brought into contact with the seed 
employed. When the wheat is in the green ear, the smutty ones may 
be discovered as they stand, but they are more readily observed, when 
nearer maturity, by rubbing the diseased heads, when a black powder 
will fly out, emitting a disagreeable smell. This disease in wheat 
sometimes happens only on one side of the ear, while the other parts 
appear to remain perfectly sound. A case is on record in which the 
west sides of the ears of a whole field were affected with smut, while 
their opposite sides were free throughout. ‘‘Smutty grains,’’ says 
Tull, ‘‘will not grow, for they turn toa black powder; but, when 
some of these are in a crop, then, to be sure, many of the rest are in- 
fected, and the disease will show itself, if the year wherein it is planted 
prove a wet one.’ 

The following are a few of the most reliable modes that are em- 
ployed in Europe in getting rid of this troublesome pest: Metzger, 
of Germany, after a trial of 22.years, found only one single injured 
ear in all his crops, by mixing the seed with soap-suds and slacked- 
lime. ‘The wheat was prepared three days before it was sown, or until 
it began to germinate. He says: ‘‘If sown earlier after mixing with 
the lime, it will be liable to smut.”’ — 

Morton, in his ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Agriculture,’’ a recent English pub- 
lication, considered as the highest authority, says: “The old agricul- 
tural pharmacopeia gave chamber-lye and caustic lime as the grand 
recipe for the destruction of the black-ball, and sometimes washing 
with salt and water was recommended. Both plans might mitigate 
the evil, but neither of them ever prevented it. Fortunately, sul- 
phate of copper (blue-stone, or blue vitriol) was thought of, and there 
can be but one opinion as to the perfect efficacy, when properly ap- 
plied.”’ The quantity generally used in pickling new wheat is 14 
pounds of blue-stone, dissolved in 2 gallons of hot water, which is suf- 
ficient to prepare 8 bushels, the liquid being allowed to cool be- 
fore sprinkling it on the wheat. There is little risk of injuring the 
seed by an overdose, as half a pound of blue-stone has been applied to 
a bushel without injury to the seed. Old wheat can also be pickled 
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with perfect safety with blue-stone—a thing that never can be done . 
without great danger, when chamber-lye, or salt and water and lime, 
are employed. The quantity of blue-stone for old dry wheat never 
need exceed 14 pounds to each 8 bushels, but 24 or 3 gallons of 
water are necessary for saturating the seed. 

The mode of pickling wheat with blue-stone is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and this of itself is a great recommendation in its favor, even 
although it were not more efficacious than the older methods of pick- 
ling; but, when simplicity and efficacy are united, there is no excuse 
for any farmer who may still obstinately stick to imperfect and obso- 
lete practices. All that is necessary, in pickling with blue-stone, is 
to dissolve it in hot water in the proportions before stated ; then spread 
out the wheat about 6 inches thick, on a stone floor, sprinkle the pickle 
equally over it, ard mix thoroughly with shovels until the wheat 
has acquired a uniform degree of dampness. It will be ready for 
sowing in the course of two or three hours, but it is better to have 
the pickling done a day before sowing. Many farmers pickle the 
whole of their seed wheat at once, and let it lie for years before sow- 
ing, not only without injury, but with evident advantage ; the blue- 
stone thus appearing to possess the power of defending the germ 
against atmospheric influences, while, at the same time, rats and 
mice will not touch wheat so pickled, unless greatly pinched for food. 

According to Cato, cold wet land should be sown early with fall or 
winter wheat, and warmer or drier ground reserved to. be sown late, 
which is confirmed by Palladius, who says, in his calendar for Sep- 
tember: ‘‘In this month, in wet, barren and cold ground, and in 
places shaded from the sun, wheat should be sown in clear, serene 
weather, about the time of the equinox, in order that the roots may 
have time to grow strong before winter sets in.’’ And Columella 
cites as an old saying, proverbial among the Roman farmers: ‘‘ Early 
sowings often deceive—late, never,’’ which leads us to infer that 
such places as are naturally cold should be sown first, and those 
which are warm and dry, last. These expressions, let it be remem- 
bered, are purely Southern, and apply to the warmer parts of Italy 
and Spain, but would not answer for the Middle and Northern por- 
tions of the United States. 

In Italy, they sow their wheat on heavy and strong lands in Sep- 
tember and October, which, as well as November and December, are 
drier than January and February; therefore, such lands may be ex- 
pected to work better, as the casting of the seed into a warm dry 
bed, especially if the ground be cold, is of great consequence what- 
ever weather may afterwards occur. Nor are the Italians less judi- 
ous in sowing their drier lands in January and February when the 
are naturally watered by warm and copious rains. : y 

In the middle and colder parts of the United States, where the land 
is cold, stiff and strong, wheat is found to do best when sown late in 
August or early in September, which enables the roots to get a eood 
start and better resist the winter’s cold; but if the ground be warm 
dry and rich, the time of sowing may be prolonged fully a month, , 

Summer or spring wheats may be cultivated only in those districts 
where the winter varieties will not bear exposure to hard frost eat 
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long-remaining snow; or where it will not thrive on account of too 
little summer’s warmth. In those regions in which winter wheat 
will thrive, the summer varieties only prosper where there is frequent 
and sufficient rain; in dry and hot climates and seasons, they will not 
succeed. They require the same kinds of soil as winter wheat, but 
more manure, or, at least, a larger quantity of humus, or vegetable 
mould. They must be sown as early as practicable in the spring, in 
order that they may have time to tiller before the heat of summer ; 
they must also be sown thicker than winter wheat, as the produce is 
universally less, and they are more liable to smut and rust. 

As to the quantity of wheat which may be sown to the acre, it 
should vary according to the quality of the ground, the nature of the 
climate, the period of sowing, the variety cultivated, and the mode of 
committing the seed to the earth. Therefore, the proportion of seed 
that is necessary must depend upon the above-named circumstances 
and local experience. As a general rule, when sown broadcast on 
good land, in the fall, the quantity will not vary far from 2 bushels to the 
acre; but when the sowing takes place very early in the spring, the 
quantity may even be increased to 3 bushels. Where the ‘‘drill’’ or 
‘“<dibble’’ system of culture is practised, considerably less seed may 
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Statement of J. J. Pratt, of Centre, Cherokee county, Alabama. 


Wheat, in this region, is second only in importance to Indian corn, 
without additional manure, with the exception of a little cotton-seed 
which is sometimes thrown on the ‘‘galled’’ spots in the field. It 
is usually sown broadcast at the rate of about a bushel to the acre, 
from the 1st of October to December, and covered with a shovel- 

lough. 
: Or main harvest is from the Ist to the 15th of June. Weuse the 
old-fashioned scythe-cradle. After it is cut, it is shocked in dozens, 
in the field, where it generally stands till the corn harvest is over, 
about the middle of July, when it is threshed by horse-power. The 
average yield, this year, is from 15 to 20 bushels to the acre; but, in 
some instances, it has been as high as 40 or 50 bushels. 

Our nearest market is Rome, in Georgia. The cost of transporta- 
tion, by steamboat, up the Coosa, is 5 cents a bushel; by wagons, 
from 20 to 30 cents. Price at Rome, from 90 cents to $1 25 a bushel, 


of 60 pounds. 
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Statement of J. D. Morty, of Lagrange, Stanislaus county, California. 


Wheat is extensively cultivated in this county with fair profit. The 
most common mode of culture is, to plough in December, January, 
and February, and sow on the top of the ground, and harrow in 
forthwith ; but this enables the birds, which are very numerous, to 
get much of the seed. Many of the farmers sow too little seed, and 
that not of the best variety. But we have no rain after the first of 
May until the last of November or the first of December ; or, at least, 
not enough to benefit the crop. Much of the grain is affected by the 
smut. I plough in March and April, and let the ground lie fallow 
until November, and then sow from 14 to 2 bushels to the acre, when 
I plough it in or use the cultivator. After this, I go over the ground 
with a heavy roller, which is of great advantage ; when the grain is 
ankle high, if it has not jointed. 

The best variety is the ‘‘White Chili.”’ The time of harvest is 
the last of May or first of June, and the average quantity per acre is 
25 bushels. One acre of wheat, sown in fallow ground, is equal to 
two, sown in the manner first described. The yield in favorable sea- 
sons varies from 15 to 16 bushels to the acre. 

In the fall of 1853, wheat was worth here from 6 to 8 cents a 
pound ; in that of 1854, from 5 to 6 cents; in the spring of 1855, 
from 3 to 44 cents ; and in the fall and winter of the same year, from 
4 to 63 cents a pound. 


—_—_——_ 


Statement of Guorce P. Norris, of Newcastle, Newcastle county, 
Delaware. 


The recent high prices of grain have induced the farmers of this 
county to sow more wheat than usual. Much of the land planted 
with corn last year, is now sown with wheat, which we sow about the 
20th of September, and manure with guano at the rate of 300 pounds 
to the acre. I am of the opinion that when early sown, it does the 
best. The ‘‘Mediterranean’’ is generally used for seed, and certain- 
ly answers well, Our farmers in general use drills. 

The present price of wheat at the Brandywine Mills, is $210 a 
bushel. It has been as low, however, as $1 55 the past year. ‘ 


—_. 


Statement of Wu. W. Woopsripax, of Paw Paw Grove, Lee county, 
Lilinois. 


The varieties of wheat raised in this vicinity are the ‘‘Black Sea’’ 
and the “‘Red Canada club.”” If properly put in, the average yield 
is 25 bushels per acre. Fall or winter wheat is not much raised. 

" ie price, since the harvest of 1855, has been from $1 to $1 40 per 
ushel, 
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Statement of OC. W. Bazsrrt, of Metamora, Woodford county, Illinois. 


Fall wheat is so liable to be winter-killed in this vicinity, that but 
little of it is cultivated. Spring wheat is only moderately grown ; 
the “Ttalian” and the ‘Black Sea’’ varicties are the two principal 
kinds sown, and yield about 15 bushels to the acre, All wheat here 
is subject to blight, rust, and smut, though good management much 
lessons the liabilities to the last two evils. 

Wheat has been selling the present season from 75 cents to $1 15 
a bushel. Spring wheat brings about 15 per cent. less than the win- 
ter varieties. 


ot | a 


_ Statement of AuexanprR Huron, near Connersville, Fayette county, 
Indiana. 


t ee?’ 

_ Wheat has been cultivated in this region the past season to more 
advantage than any other crop, proving the most abundant yield ever 
known, ranging from 25 to 30, and, in some instances, as high as 40 
bushels to the acre. For some years past, it has been a very uncer- 
tain crop with us, being liable to be killed by the severe winter frosts, 
or injured by the weevil andrust. The principal varieties cultivated 
are the “‘Mediterranean’’ and the ‘‘Genesee,’”’ the former being 
preferred. 

Our best crops of wheat the Jast season were raised on a clover sod, 
ploughed under the fall preceding, and sown broadcast at the rate 
of 2 bushels to the acre, and then harrowed in. They were harvested 
the first week in July. Estimatihg the expense of seed, cultivation, 
and harvesting at $8, a yield of 30 bushels to the acre, at $1 50 per 
bushel, the price at our home market, the net profit would be $37 to 
the acre. . 

Our wheat is all manufactured into flour near home. The cost of 
transportation to Cincinnati is 25 cents a barrel. 


wer 


Statement of Wui1am J. Pann, near Rushville, Rush county, Indiana 


The product of wheat, this year, is uncommonly good in this section. 
We generally sow among standing corn, covering it with a shovel- 
lough, without manure. I have heard of but one field that hag 
yielded less than 20 bushels to the acre. An inverted clover sod, or 
stable manure spread broadeast, produces the greatest yield. 
The present price of wheat is $110 a bushel, against $1 90 last 


year. 


Statement of Brnzamine EF. Opeth, of Plum Spring, Delaware county, 
. . Iowa. 


‘Next to Indian corn, wheat is our most important crop. Spring 
wheat is the only variety we raise. The average yield 1s abou» 16 
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bushels to the acre, valued at $1 a bushel. The cost of raising and 

sending to market is about $9 an acre. 
The following is the expense of raising 11 acres in 1855, sown on 

sod-land broken up the preceding year:— 7 


Dragging once with two yoke of oxen, é $3: 00 
Seed, 16 bushels, : : 1600 | 
Sowing, ; : : ; F 1D. 
Dragging twice with one yoke of oxen, 5 2 50 
Harvesting, ; : 17 50 
Hauling and stacking, 3 6 00 
Threshing, : ‘ 5 x 2 12 00-- 
Rent of land at $2 an acre, : <A " 22, 00., 1% 
Total, : : - 79 75 
Yield 824 bushels at $1, : j ‘ 82 50 
Profit on ll acres, . ae 275 


Only about 7 acres were harvested, the remainder being ‘‘hazel- 
brush?’ land, which was choked down by weeds. It is a notable 
fact, that. this class of land, last year, did not yield with us more 
than half a crop. 


Statement of O. H. Kutty, of Northwood, Benton county, Minnesota. 


The ‘‘Saumer”’ spring-wheat, which I procured from the Patent 
Office last season, succeeded well. It ripened about the Ist of Sep- 
tember, Should it maintain its character for hardiness and yield next 
year, I shall continue to cultivate it. 


Statement of SAMUEL J. eerby es near Winchester, Clarke county, 
LUSSOUr?,. 


In the cultivation of wheat, I plough from 8 to 12 inches deep 
running over once with a large harrow, when the ground is roushs 
then sow broadcast 2 bushels to the acre; harrow twice, lenokh wise, 
and across the furrow, afterwards passing over the field ae a rane 
horse roller. My average yield is from 25 to 40 bushels to the acre 
This year, I raised on a field of 10 acres, of the “‘ White Blue-stem ” 
about 400 bushels, while the average crop in this region was only 
from 7 to 12 bushels to an acre. . 

In 1853, I obtained from Baltimore 2 bushels of ‘‘White Blue- 
stem” wheat, and 2 bushels each of ‘‘ Australian’ and ‘‘ Gale’s Harly- 
dint.’? From the Blue-stem I harvested 38} bushels of fine wheat 
while both the others were perfect failures. They were all sown at 
one time, and o the same field. : 

The price of wheat last year varied from $1 1 
The peat flour is worth $9 50 a barrel. +) 10a seis 
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Statement of Daxter, Paterson, of Fayette, Howard county, Missourt, 


Wheat here is sown in the fall, and yields about 20 bushels to the 
acre. 

Price, $1 25 a bushel; cost of conveyance to market 15 cents a 
bushel. 


Statement of D. R. Srmuman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county, 
New York. 


Wheat is but little cultivated for market in this section of the State. 
The spring varieties succeed best, and are sown as early as the ground 
will admit, at the rate of 14 to 2 bushels to the acre. It is harvested. 
about the Ist of August, and yields from 10 to 30 bushels to the 
acre, or an average of about 15 bushels. 

The price this season has been $2 a bushel, or 75 cents more than 
is usual. 


Statement of Gershom Wieory, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


This county, up to within a few years, was considered one of the 
best wheat-growing regions in the country ; our farmers producing, 
in favorable seasons, from 15 to 35 bushels to the acre; but latterly, 
there has been a great falling off in their crops, so much so that they 
begin seriously to talk of discontinuing its cultivation. 'The reason 

_assigned for this falling off is attributed to winter-killing in unfavor- 

able seasons. Fields that lie bare of snow, and take the dry cold ~ 
winds of winter, have entirely failed, and those which escape are 
generally injured by the wheat-midge and the Hessian fly. 

Our most reliable wheat-lands are either dry, level fields, or such 
as have an inclination to the south or east, or those which are pro- 
tected from the northwestern winds by high ridges, or dense woods. 

We have never much practised raising spring wheat here. A few 
attempts have been made, but they have mostly failed. For the 
most part, we sow the ‘‘Soule’’ wheat, but the ‘‘ Mediterranean’”’ has 
of late come much into favor. It seems to do better upon some land 
than the Soule wheat; and, as it is earlier in ripening, it is less lia- 
ble to be injured by the midge. Its flour, however, is vastly inferior 
to that of the Soule. 


Statement of Joun P. Hauser, of Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 


This was a considerable wheat-growing county until the red weevil 
madeits appearance. The ‘‘ Mediterranean’’ variety does best, as it is 
not so liable to be destroyed by this insect. Winter wheat should be 
sown here from the Ist to the 20th of September. The yield is about 
15 bushels to the acre, valued at $1 37 a bushel. 

For several years past, the wheat-crop has been much injured by 
the red weevil. In some cases it has been an almost entire failure. 
‘The past season, it was but little injured, owing probably to the cool 
weather which occurred about the time they commenccd tlieir ravages. 
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" Statement of Wuairam H. Goupy, of Buteville, Marion county, Oregon 
Territory. 


Wheat is, and perhaps will be, the chief staple in Oregon. The 
finest crops are raised on the fresh prairie sod, broken in May and 
June, and sown in the September following. Those who have old 
farms, plough their land in the spring and the early part of summer, 
and sow in the fall. In either case, from 30 to 50 bushels may be 
raised to the acre. The old French settlers plough their land in 
February and sow their seed. In this way, they raise good wheat year, 
after year, on the same land. The quantity of seed sown is from 1} 
to 14 bushels to the acre. The cost of raising is 60 cents.a bushel. 

The kinds raised are the ‘‘ White Winter’’ wheat, the ‘‘ Bald,”’ and 
two varieties of spring wheat, one a white chaff and bald, the other a 
red chaff and bearded. There is also some of the ‘‘ Egyptian’’ wheat 
here, which excels all other varieties. One of my neighbors planted 
three small heads, last season, in a bed in his garden, from which he 
raised a gallon of clean wheat. Some of the stalks were 8 feet high. 

Wheat is worth here at present $1 a bushel. 


Statement of Maruew Hatt, of Alleghany county, Pennsylvania. 


Wheat is raised to the best advantage in this section. Our 
mode of cultivating is to spread barnyard manure on sward-land, 
put the field in corn or oats, and then take two succeeding crops of 
wheat. After breaking up a field, we generally take three crops from 
it, and then clover is seeded, allowing it to remain from three to five 
years without breaking up, according to the size of the farm. 

The ‘‘Mediterranean’’ variety is preferred by a majority of our 
farmers, on account of its early maturity and comparative freedom 
from the ravages of the fly. I consider the ‘‘Club-head”’ and ‘‘ Blue- 
stem’’ better varieties than the Mediterranean. The wheat is of a 
finer quality, and yields about a fourth more to the acre, but is sub- 
ject to the fly or weevil. The Blue-stem is a small white wheat, and 
is superior in quality to any other variety grown in this region. The 
Club-head is a red, smooth wheat. These varieties are of stronger 
growth, and are not so apt to lodge, as beardy or Mediterranean wheat. 

The maximum yield is between 45 and 50 bushels to the acre, but 
the average is about 18 bushels. ; 


Statement of Jamus McK. Snoperass, of Mifflin, Alleghany county 
Pennsylvania. ye 


Wheat is raised to a considerable extent in this county, much land 
being well adapted to its culture. There are different varieties in use 
here, such as the ‘‘ Mediterranean,” ‘‘Blue-stem,’’ ‘‘Golden-straw,’’ 
and others known by local names. The Blue-stem and Medtitevraidan 
are most esteemed, on account of their ripening early, and being less 
subject to rust. 3 
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~The best mode of raising wheat is to break up clover sod, from 
8 to 10 inches deep, about the Ist of September ; harrow it until it 
becomes well pulverised, and then drill in the seed from the 15th to 
the 25th of the same month. If White wheat is sown, 5 pecks of 
seed are employed to the acre; and if Mediterranean, 6 pecks. By 
drilling, we get from 4 to 5 bushels more per acre than by sowing 
broadcast. The greatest yield is 45 bushels to the acre; the average 
yield 20 bushels. The usual mode of harvesting is with the cradle. 
The reaping machine is not yet in general use, but, when employed 
on level or slightly rolling land, it appears to give satisfaction. 


Statement of C. Sxtveny, of Penn Lownship, Alleghany county, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The average yield of wheat in this county is 14 bushels to the acre, 
When it is less than 8 bushels to the acre, it will not pay. 

The varieties chiefly grown are the ‘‘White Blue-stem’”’ and the 
“‘Mediterranean.’’ They both mature early, and are therefore more 
apt to escape rust, and the midge, which, for several years past, has 
somewhat injured the crops in this county. Our method of cultiva- 
tion is to break up in August or September a clover or Timothy sod, 
and then sow. Timothy seed is sown for hay or pasture with the 
wheat, and the following spring clover is sown at the rate of half a 
peck to the acre. Grain drills are rapidly coming into use. They 
save time and labor, as well as seed. When we sow wheat broadcast, 
we put in from 1? to 2 bushels to the acre. When drilled in, 13 
bushel is amply sufficient, and the yield is greater. The time for 
sowing is from the 10th until the last of September. 

The price of wheat the last year was from $1 65 to $1 75 per bushel. 
At the present time, (April, 1856,) it is from $1 to $1 10 per bushel. 

The cost of transportation to Philadelphia, by railroad, is 30 cents 
a bushel; by canal, somewhat less. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


The wheat-crop, in this section, last season, was unusually good, 
although it was somewhat injured by the wet weather. The latter 
circumstance, however, may be an advantage to some of our farmers 
hereafter, by inducing them to shock their grain with more care. 

The best remedy for the fly, is, to have the wheat ground in good 
condition, and sow from the 20th of September to the 5th of October, 
in this latitude. If sown earlier, the fly deposits her eggs on the 
plants; they immediately hatch, and the larve perform their work 
of destruction in the fall; but if sown later, they do not hatch before 
spring, and the larvee, or worms, then commit their ravages. If sown 
at the above-named period, the young broods of flies are hatched in 
the fall, but are too feeble to withstand the winter’s cold, and 

erish. 
: The average yield of wheat, with us, the past season, did not exceed 
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95 bushels to the acre. The prices have varied from $1 25 to $2 a. 
bushel. . 


Statement of Ricuarp Lucuyor, of S touchburg, Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Wheat is extensively cultivated in this county. The varieties com- 
monly grown, are designated as the ‘‘Red’’ and ‘‘ White Blue-stem,”’ 
the ‘‘Red-chaff,’’ and the ‘‘ Mediterranean. The White Blue-stem has 
the preference, being esteemed for its white plump grain, which weighs 
from 4 to 6 pounds to a bushel more than the other varieties. The 
Mediterranean is an early sort, with a somewhat long and slender 
berry, and is more cultivated here than formerly. It is almost totally 
exempt from the depredations committed by the weevil, which made 
its appearance in this county a few years ago, carrying destruction 
before it to an alarming extent. From eight to ten of these little 
insects have been observed feeding upon the milk of a single grain. 
The best remedy for guarding against the ravages committed by this 
little destroyer is early sowing, in order that the grain may attain a 
sufficient degree of maturity before it commences its work of plunder. | 

The time of sowing wheat, with us, is from the 15th to the 25th of 
September. No pains are taken in the preparation of the seed, except 
that it is cleaned from all trash, which is readily accomplished by the 
fanning mill. The quantity sown to the acre is from 14 to 2 bushels. 
The land is prepared by two ploughings, the first time as deep as 
practicable, say from 8 to 10 inches, performed in August. A few 
weeks after the first ploughing is executed, say from the 10th to the 
15th of September, the land is well harrowed, the second ploughing 
effected to the depth of 6 or 8 inches, presenting a ridgy appearance. 
The wheat is then sown broadcast, and the land harrowed, covering 
the seed to a depth of several inches. The seed-drill, however, has 
been somewhat extensively used of late. Practice has shown that the 
latter method is better adapted to the culture of this great staple than 
the other modes. 

The time of harvesting is from the 4th to the 20th of July, accord- 
ing to the season. The average product of wheat to an acre is about 
20 bushels, though from 30 to 40 are frequently raised. The average 
price at the Reading market, last year, was about $2, ranging from 
$1 50 to $2 50. 


Statement of Guonce M. Wasson, of Cedar Springs, Clinton county, 
Pennsylvania. 


In the culture of wheat, I plough a clover sod of one or two years’ 
standing, from the middle to the latter part of May, from 8 to 10 
inches deep, previously having manured any impoverished spots, with 
barnyard manure. I harrow it well about the Ist of July, and 
again about the Ist of September, and plough the second time from 
the Ist to the 15th of September, about 8 inches deep, and immedi- 
ately after sow from 1} to 2 bushels to the acre. On oat stubble, I 
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cart to each acre about 35 two-horse loads of manure from the barn- 
yard, spread it evenly over the ground, and plough it under as soon 
as possible, so as to prevent the moisture from being dried out by the 
sun and air. I plough from 6 to 8 inches deep, and harrow immedi- 
ately. About the 10th of September, I plough again, about the same 
depth as at first, for the purpose of mixing the manure and earth 
properly together. I sow broadcast, from 13 to 2 bushels to the acre; 
and about the 10th of April, or sooner, I sow about a peck and a 
half of plaster to the acre. 

I cultivate the ‘‘ Bald-white Blue-stem’’ wheat. My average crop 
for many years, under this mode of culture, has been 30 bushels to 
the acre, weighing 63 pounds to the bushel. I regard late sowing as 
the best preventive of the ravages of the Hessian fly. 


Statement of Josepu Parker, of West Rupert, Bennington county, 
Vermont. 


But little wheat is sown in this county, except the spring varieties. 
That known as the ‘‘China’’ wheat, has been the most productive; 
the yield the past season being 20 bushels to the acre, worth $250 
a bushel. ¢ 

I received from the Patent Office, last spring, awmall package of 
<‘ Aleerian’’ wheat, which I sowed on the 21st of March. It vege- 
tated early, and ripened the usual time of spring wheat; it produced 
well, having a large berry. It will well remunerate the effort of 
cultivating it,.as it appears to be hardy, with large heads and a long 


heavy beard. 


Statement of Rosrrt W. Baytor, of Wood End, near Charlestown, Jef- 
Jerson county, Virginia. 


The maximum yield of wheat in this county is 87 bushels to the 
acre; the average crop, 15 bushels. ‘T'welve bushels, at $1 a bushel, 
will pay expenses. ' ; 

The cost of transportation to Baltimore, 100 miles, by railroad, is 
14 cents a bushel; to Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, 80 


miles, by canal, 64 cents a bushel. 


Statement of Maruuw Harrison, of Leesburg, Loudoun county, Virginia. 


The President of our Agricultural Society gave me a few papers of 
spring ‘‘Tea’”’ wheat, from the Patent Office, containmg altogether 
about half a pint. I sowed half of it on the 9th, and the residue on 
the 10th of March last, in drills a foot apart. The entire space occu- 

ied by the wheat was 7 feet wide by 35 feet long. I cut the crop 
on the 18th of July—seven moderate-sized bundles—three from the 
gown first, and four larger from the latter. I obtained a peck of 
wheat from my crop. ‘The grain had undergone some change. The 
seed I sowed was like rye in color, very dark and small ; that which 
I gathered, was larger, not so dark, and more like the Mediterranean, 
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especially the Mediterranean of this year, (1855,) which, with us, 
was very indifferent. ie 

This wheat, I suppose, would weigh 55 pounds to the bushel. The 
ground in which it was cultivated was first-rate wheat land, heavily 
and recently manured, and deeply worked. The yield was at the rate 
of 45 bushels to the acre. ‘Che head was bearded, and very long; and 
I think it probable that after becoming acclimatised, it would be val- 
uable in this section. ' 


7, he 


RYE. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of James McK. Snonerass, of Mifflin, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. a 


There are considerable quantities of rye raised in this county. It 
is usually sown after wheat. Some of it is ground into flour, which 
commands a ready sale’and a fair price. The rest is distilled. Thirty 
bushels to the acre is regarded as a fair yield. 

The average price is 70 cents a bushel. 


Statement of Ricuarp Lucunor, of Stouchburg, Berks county, - 
Pennsylvania. 


Rye, with us, at present, is mostly cultivated in patches on wheat 
fields, principally for its straw, but is not so much grown as former- 
ly. The quantity usually sown to an acre is 1} bushels. 

The ordinary yield is 24 bushels to the acre, worth from 80 cents 
to $1 a bushel. 


BARLEY. 
ECONOMICAL USE AS FOOD FOR HORSES. 


The value of barley, in one form or other, as an article of use, has 
acquired in some countries a factitious importance from its easy con- 
vertibility into malt and spirituous liquors; but, viewing it simply as 
an article of diet for man, it must be assigned a lower ‘position than 
wheat, oats, or Indian corn. 

In an economical point of view, the grain of barley, when boiled 
has long been employed in Europe as a mash for horses after a hard 
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day’s work, or when unwell, acting as a gentle aperient, as well asa 
sudorific, opening the system and softening the skin. In Egypt, as 
also in all parts of the Hast, it has been used in an uncooked state 
from time immemorial, as the common food of horses, where the use 
of rye and oats is unknown. However prejudiced farmers may be 
against it, as horse food, from the belief that it is too heating to those 
animals, when kept hard at work, they cannot avoid being convinced 
of its excellence, in this respect, when they consider that in the coun- 
tries where they are the most remarkable for their good qualities, as 
well as for their beauty, they eat no other kind of grain. 

_ Barley, when fed to horses in a half-malted state, is said to be per- 
fectly harmless, however highly heated they may be, irrespective of 
the quantity they mayeat. The only preparation it requires for their 
purpose, is to soak it in water for twelve or twenty-four hours, after 
which it may be fed to the animals in the usual way. Dit PBs 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of GersHom Wiporn, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


Barley is raised here to some extent, and makes a good substantial 
food, when ground, for fattening cattle and swine, as well as for 
working oxen and horses. It requires a rich, warm, loose soil, and 
one that will not suffer much from drought. Our usual practice is to 
break up a clover lay in the fall, and sow the seed in the spring ; 
then, as soon as the crop is harvested, say, about the middle of July, 
the stubble is ploughed under, and the ground re-sown in September 
with wheat. When, harvested, it is stacked like hay—first mown 
with the scythe, and then raked into windrows, cocked, and stacked. 
The yield is from 15 to 30 bushels to the acre. 

The price of barley in this region varies from 50 cents to $1 a 


bushel. 


Statement of NATHANIEL GREEN, near Middletown, Newport county, 
Rhode Island. 


Barley is rather an uncertain crop with us, and but little is culti- 
vated. When it escapes the ‘‘maggot,’’ or worm in the straw, it 
generally succeeds well, and is as profitable to raise as any other 
grain. Formerly, it was the most remunerating grain-crop raised on 


this island. 
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OATS. “ 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


———EE 


Statement of J. J. Pratt, of Centre, Cherokee county, Alabama. 


Oats are a valuable crop with us. Our land seems well adapted to 
their culture. The time of sowing is from the first of February to 
the last of March, and this generally on land which has been planted 
with cotton or corn. The amount of seed to the acre is from 1 to 2 
bushels. The time of harvesting is about the Ist of July. They 
are usually consumed on the farm or sold in the neighborhood in the 
sheaf, or are threshed out in the spring for seed. 

The price in the sheaf is from 15 to 20 cents per dozen,-or from 40 
to 50 cents a bushel, when threshed. 


Statement of Gzornan P. Norris, of Newcastle, Newcastle county, 
Delaware. 


Oats, with us, are usually sown as early in the spring as the ground 
can be prepared, at the rate of 24 bushels to the acre. Two hundred 
pounds of guano to the acre are usually applied, and this is consid- 
ered a fair dressing. 

The price of oats is 43 cents a bushel. 


Statement of D. R. Strman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county, New 


ork, 


Oats are the most extensively cultivated in this county of any of 
our tilled crops. They are sown broadcast from the 15th of April to 
the Ist of June, at the rate of 3 bushels to the acre. The maximum 
yield to the acre is about 60 bushels; average 30 bushels, and 12 
bushels is as little as will pay the expense of cultivation, which ig 
about 25 cents a bushel. 

The market value of oats here is 37} cents a bushel; cost of trans- 
’ portation to New York, by railroad, 14 cents a bushel, 


Statement of Gursnom Wrporn, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


Oats are cultivated in this section to an almost unlimited extent 
and I have raised them for some years at a profit. The yield. is from 
" tg 70 bushels to the acre, and they sell from 40 to 60 cents a 
bushel, 


: 
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Statement of Joun P. Hauer, of Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 
Large quantities of oats have been raised in this county the past 


season, the average yield being about 35 bushels to the acre, worth 
20 cents a bushel. ; 


Statement of Witu1AM H. Goupy, of Buteville, Marion county, Oregon 
: Territory. 


Oats are extensively cultivated here, as food for horses and oxen. 
They are sown in April, on land broken the previous fall, and 
ploughed again in the spring. The quantity of seed sown varies 
from 1} to 2 bushels to the acre. The average yield is 40 bushels, 
though 80 bushels are often raised in this way. 


Statement of James McK. Snonerass, of Mifflin, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Oats, with us, are raised by almost every farmer, and are in gene- 
ral use as food for horses. When sown early, they yield well; but 
they are regarded as an exhausting crop. They are generally sown 
after corn. The average yield is 50 bushels to the acre. 

The price is 28 cents a bushel. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


Oats, in this section, are cultivated on almost every farm, for home 
feed or for sale. The average yield to the acre is about 30 bushels, 
although as high as 88 bushels have been raised. 

The cost of production of an acre of oats, in this county, is about 
$7. They sell for 25 cents a bushel. 


Statement of Ricuard Lecunor, of Stouchburg, Berks county, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 


Oats are extensively cultivated here, and are considered a remune~ 
rating crop. The sowing is performed as early in the spring as the 
round will admit, at the rate of 3 bushels to the acre. 
_ The yield is from 40 to 50 bushels to the acre. The average mar- 
ket price is 45 cents a bushel. 


Statement of Joun Boxn, of Parkersburgh, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


From a small parcel of Hgyptian oats, obtained from the Patent 
Office, a few years since, I increased my stock to 18 bushels, which I 
sowed last spring on 6 acres of ground of middling quality. The 
result of the crop was 240 bushels, which, when well cleaned, weighed 


40 pounds to a bushel. 
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Another good feature in these oats is that the straw is stiff and firm, 
which renders it less liable to fall before harvesting. 


Statement of NarwanteL Green, near Middletown, Newport county, 
Rhode Island. 


Oats, on this island, are generally sown on land which has been 
planted with corn the preceding year, and are considered a remu- 
nerating crop. About 3 bushels are sown to the acre. The average 
yield is 45 bushels, although 80 bushels to the acre are sometimes 
raised. The cost of production is about 20 centsa bushel. They are 
generally threshed by machines at 4 cents a bushel. 

The price of oats, delivered at Newport, is from 50 to 60 cents a 
bushel. 


Statement of Avaustus Extiorr, of San Francisco, San Francisco 
county, California. 


In 1847, Mr. R. P. Tucker, a farmer near the head of Napa Valley, 
discovered six stalks of oats, which he supposed had grown from seed 
dropped by some bird. The year following, he sowed the grain they 
had produced, and came near losing them, as they barely matured. 
The next year, (1849,) he raised from the product about a quart of 
oats. From these, he obtained a bushel, in 1850, which were dis- 
tributed among the farmers in that vicinity, who now cultivate no 
other oats. It is estimated that there were cultivated, in 1856, 30,000 
bushels in the county of Napa alone. 

The height of these oats was 8 feet, at least a yard taller than 
those ordinarily cultivated here. The straw, though large, still is 
fine for fodder. The yield is about 50 bushels to the acre, weighing 
from 40 to 50 pounds to the bushel. 7 


BUCKWHEAT. : 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENOKE. 


Statement of D. R. Sruuman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county 
New York. : 
Buckwheat is extensively cultivated in this county. The variet 
principally raised is known as the ‘‘ Scotch grey,’’ and is sown ed 
the 15th of June to the 10th of July, at the rate of a bushel to the 
acre. ‘The maximum yield per acre is 50 bushels; average, 25 bushels: 
and 12 bushels to the acre will pay for cultivation. It can be raised 
for 25 cents a bushel. 
The past season, they have been sold from $1 to $1 
though the usual price Las been from 624 to 7 wae Cine Peete 
portation, by railroad, to New York, 22 cents a bushel, 
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Statement of Gershom Wrinorn, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


Buckwheat, sometimes, is very successfully cultivated here, but, at 
others, it is almost an entire failure; hence it is considered a rather 
uncertain crop. In a good season, it will produce from 15 to 30 
bushels to the acre, but an early frost or a few days of hot weather, 
blasts the husbandman’s hopes. It is sown about the first of J uly, 
and harvested the last of September. 

Buckwheat flour, in limited quantities, sells for near the same 
price as that of wheat. 


POTATOES. 


PROPAGATION OF NEW VARITIES FROM SEED. 
BY C. E. GOODRICH, OF UTICA, NEW YORK. 


The following are directions for cultivating new varieties of potatoes 
from seed. Although they would seem to be easy, from my experience, 
but few persons would exercise the patience and watchfulness neces- 
sary to carry them into execution. 

Previous to sowing, soak the seeds in lukewarm water, six or eight 
hours; pour off the water; then mix them with sand or fine earth, to 
give them body, so that they may be sown thinly and evenly. Sow 
in as clean ground as possible, or you will lose them in weeding. 
Cover lightly, and press the earth upon the seeds, marking the exact 
place of the rows very accurately. The seeds, if well saved, are 
very sure, but slow in sprouting. The young plants will be fit to 
weed, the first time, in from three to four weeks. Sow different sorts 
separately, and give the whole ground of your bed to them. 

Sow, in this region, the middle of April; but earlier further south. 
Transplant in six weeks. The plants are as hardy as tomatoes, and 
may be treated similarly, taking earth up with them, when you can, 
after having first hardened them to the air before removal. Shield 
them from the hot sun with any large leaves or shingles, until they 
get rooted. ‘Transplant into a fair soil, but not a rich one, as a 
moderate growth is stronger than a rapid one. Use a handful of 
rich compost about the young plants, to give them a start. If sown in 
Central New York, use a moderate hot-bed, or, what is much better, 
sow as late as May 10th, in a cold bed under glass. Further south, 
sow out of doors as you would cabbage. If you sow under glass, be 
sure to shade from the hot sun, in the middle of the day. Do 
this with straw sprinkled lightly over the glass, or with narrow 
boards. Begin before the seeds are up, and continue as long as they 
are in close beds. Out of doors, this is not usually needful. Few 
plants suffer so much from hot sun as young potatoes. 
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In transplanting, prepare the ground by deep ploughing. Lay off 
the furrows 3 feet apart. If possible, run a small sub-soil plough 
through the bottom of the furrow, to give depth to the culture. 
Place the plants 2 feet apart in the row, and but one plant in a place. 
Do not use poor plants if you have a tolerable supply, and set them 
a little. deeper than they grew. Hoe and plough frequently until 
they are in flower, after which do nothing more than superficially 
scrape out the weeds. I advise not to hill potatoes in dry ground. 

Dig early, though not quite so early as you do common field-crops, 
but before they are injured by wet, dark and damp weather. Re- 
member that a seedling potato, the first year, sets and matures its 
tubers mostly after regular field-crops have got their growth. Seed- 
lings dug somewhat early will not be so large, but they will be much 
more healthful than when dug later. Late-dug seedlings are often 
a little diseased, not from constitutional weakness, but by a law appli- 
cable to all tropicals when grown in unpropitious weather. In the 
fall, dig each hill alone. Having dug a plot, go over it once and 
again, most deliberately, throwing out every hill which seems weak, 
ill-shaped, or yellow-fleshed, or that spreads widely in the ground, or 
issmall and immature. A seedling well cultivated, the first year, and 
yet making small tubers, will never afterwards ripen in season. Save 
each hill separately; that is, put such good hills, as can readily be 
separated, together, to the amount of three or four. Put these sep- 
arate parcels in dry sand, in a barrel, placing strips of shingle be- 
tween each parcel. In this way, store the whole. Throw away the 
small tubers, even of good hills, as they would be more trouble than 
profit. Some of the good sorts will be tolerably eatable when two 
seasons old; others will require from three to four years’ growth, just 
as in the case of many fruits. Good seeds yield a very variable pro- 
portion of plants. In my experience, it has varied from one-fifth to 
four-fifths of the seed sown. Potatoes, cultivated in this manner, will 
mostly gain an eatable size the first year. 

The number of potato seeds cultivated, in a troy ounce, is about 
72,000, a thousand of which are as many as one person needs for an 
experiment. From these, one can obtain from 200 to 800 plants, 


half of which will appear sufficiently fine at the first dicing i ¢ 
fall to be saved for further trial. Y igging in the 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS IN THE CULTIVATION OF 
THE POTATO. 


[Condensed from Results of the Cultivation of Potatoes on the Trial-field of 
L - of the R 
State Nursery, near Potsdam, in Prussia, by Director General Lenné.] Pie 


In connection with the Royal State Nursery at Old Geltow, near 
Potsdam, is a trial-field, on which are cultivated and closely examined 
the plants assigned to that branch of government by the Board of 
Agriculture, or recommended by other persons for agricultural or 
industrial purposes. From the devastating effects of the late potato 
disease, a series of experiments were instituted by that establishment 
with the view of determining its nature, causes, and prevention, the 
principal results of which are as follows:— 
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In observing that one variety of potatoes better resisted the disease 
of the tuber than others, the Director General was led to make a 
number of experiments on different sorts, but only on those which 
had already been found to be of superior quality and healthfulness. 
_ The position of the field employed for the purpose was quite open 
and exposed to the influence of the west and northwest winds. ‘he 
soil was of a uniform character, consisting of a fertile, sandy loam, 
_ with a due admixture of clay, with a sub-soil sufficiently porous to 
allow the rains to percolate without under-drainage. The cultivation 
was principally performed with a hoe, the tubers planted in a rectan- 
gular form, at a distance of one and a half feet apart. The field was 
well manured with a composition of equal parts of horse and cow- 
dung. The weeding and earthing up of the potatoes were done in the 
usual manner. 


THE TUBER, 


The Occurrence of the Disease of the Tuber.—This malady had pre- 
viously but slightly appeared on the trial-field, with the exception of 
the variety called “Early Hermaphrodite,” in 1853, and the “Belgium 
Morning Dawn,” in 1854, when it was estimated that one-fourth of 
the whole product was lost, the investigation of the greater or less 
susceptibility of each variety to the disease, being one of the princi- 
pal objects in view. It could not be accomplished in less time than 
three years, a partial verification of which will be found in the table 
on a succeeding page. 


Influence of the Color of the Skin of the Tuber in predisposing it to 
Disease.—Among other highly interesting and very remarkable re- 
sults, may be mentioned the influence of the color of the skin of the 
tuber in predisposing it to disease. For a long period, without the 
guidance of comparative experiments, an opinion was prevalent that 
potatoes, which had a colored skin, resisted the disease better than 
those which were yellow or white. The result of the experiment in 
this respect was as, follows :— 

In 1852, out of 72 white or yellow-skinned varieties, 23 were diseased. 
ce 1853, (73 110 (a4 ce ce c¢ 16 cc ce 
ce 1854, ce via bi ce ce ce c< 5 (a3 a4 

Thus, from an average of three years, about one-sixth of the white 
or yellow-skinned varieties was found to be affected. 

In 1852, out of 15 red-skinned varieties, 1 was diseased. 

(74 L353. oe 37 ce ce ce ie e ce 

(73 1854, 66 40 (a3 (a9 (5 9 ce (a3 
—showing that, from an average of three years, about one-tenth. of 
the red-skinned varieties became diseased. Again: 

In 1852, out of 5 blue-skinned varieties, none were affected. 

(a4 1853, (4 14 6¢ (75 (a3 none 6 (4 

(a3 1854, 6 16 ce cé (73 none ce 

From the above, it must not be inferred, however, that the blue- 
skinned potatoes are exempt from disease under all circumstances, but, 


ce 
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only in a less degree, and that those having white or yellow skins 
are the most susceptible to the malady. 


Influence of the Form of the Tuber in predisposing tt to Disease.— 
A comparison of the different varieties of potatoes, in reference — 
to their distinctive form, furnishes results not less striking in regard 
to their predisposition to disease, than has been observed in respect 
to their colors. 

The primary forms of the tubers were distinguished as rounded, 
elongated, and kidney-shaped. 


In 1852, out of 71 rounded varieties, 21 became diseased. 
(73 1853 (a9 Dab ce (a3 10 a3 a9 
ce 1854, ce 130 ce ‘ 6¢ 3 ¢ ce e 


Hence, from an average of three years, about one-eighth were found 
to be affected. 


In 1852, out of 17 elongated varieties, 3 became diseased. 

c¢ 1858 (73 27 (73 ce 10 ce c¢ 

ce 1854, (73 30 ce cé O? ce ce 
—showing that about one-fifth were attacked. 

In 1852, out of 5 kidney-shaped varieties, none were diseased. 

ce 1853 ce 13 ce ec ce He ce cc 

(a4 1854, ce 138 ¢ ce Cts Dh ce ce 


—indicating that about one-tenth showed signs of the malady. 

Thus it will be seen, by this comparison, that tubers of an elongated 
form were the most susceptible to disease, and it is still more striking, 
and the more confirmatory of this opinion, that the two varieties above 
cited, the ‘‘ Karly Hermaphrodite,’’ and the ‘‘ Belgium Morning 
Dawn,’ were of this shape. 


Influence of the Time of Maturity in the Predisposition to Disease.— 
The opinion entertained, that the early varieties were less subject 
to disease than those ripening late, would seem to be corroborated 
by the observations on those ripening before and after the middle of 
August. 

In 1852, before August 15, out of 24 varieties, 4 were diseased. 

¢ 1853, ce 3 ce ce 4] ce 3 «¢ a4 

c¢ 1854, 6c ce 6 a9 44 a4 3 cc ce 


Thus, from an average of three years, only abeut one-tenth of those 
of early maturity were attacked. Again: 

In 1852, after August 15, out of 70 varieties, 20 were diseased. 

(x 1853, 66 (a9 (a4 (73 oy (<9 920 ce ce 

ee 1854, (x9 ce ce ¢¢ 129 (73 4 c¢ ce 
—showing that an average of about one-sixth of late maturity became 
affected. 

From the three comparisons, by color, conformation, and period of 
maturity of the tubers, it was decided that those belonging to the 
blue, rounded, early potatoes have the least predisposition to disease. 


Varieties recently produced from Seed, not exempt from Disease.— 
Soon after the first appearance of the potato disease, it was be- 


* 
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lever Tee, that a new generation produced from the seed-ball, 
would be exempt, at least for a time, from attack. The experiments 
in this respect proved the reverse to be the case. Out of forty-one 
rarieties, cultivated, in 1852, originated from seed four years before, - 
sixteen were diseased, while, the same year, there were cultivated 
gee ensecertne old and new varieties, out of which twenty-four were 
attacked. The fact, however, that new varieties mature somewhat 

‘ ater than others may account for this predisposition to disease. 


~_ Influence of the Distance of the Plants apart upon the Health of the 
Tuber—In making an experiment in two adjoining fields, homogene- 
ous in the character of their soil, manured and treated alike in every 

espect, both were planted at the same time with a variety of red 
pe atoes, with only this difference: one was planted almost twice as 
densely as the other. The hills in one field were 14 by 2 feet apart, 
and those in the other a foot apart each way. At harvest, it appeared 
that those of the more open culture were quite healthy, while the 
others, for the most part, were diseased. ' 


Influence of the Hacess of Moisture on the Health of the Tuber—In 
consequence of the unusual rising of the river Havel, in 1854, the 
lower grounds, near the trial-field, were overflowed to a point where 
the water remained in the draining furrows, so that the tubers which 

TeW in the middle ridges, or dryer parts of the field, remained 
healthy, while those nearer the furrows were more or less diseased. 


~ Influence of the Cultivation of Potatoes on the same Ground in con- 
secutive Years, upon the Health of the Tuber—lIn order to determine 
the influence of the cultivation of a variety of the potato for several 
years on the same field, a part of the trial-field was planted three 
consecutive years, annually renewing it with manure, from which it 
appeared that there were no injurious effects in extending the disease. 
Thus, in 1852, out of ninety-three varieties, twenty-four were dis- 
eased, and in 1853, out of one hundred and sixty-one varieties, twen- 
ty-two are recorded as unsound. 


THE HAULM, OR VINES. 


The Effects of the Blight on the Vines, and its alleged Reiiction on 
the Tuber—tThe attack of the disease on the vines of the potato had 
spread so extensively within the last two years on the trial-field, as 
well as the surrounding estates, that their vitality was entirely de- 

_ stroyed long before the maturity of the tubers, there being only a few 
varieties exempt from attack. 

According to an opinion generally adopted, the blight of the vines 
‘and the rot of the tubers are the symptoms of one and the same dis- 
ease. Furthermore, it is supposed that in most instances the disease 
of the vine is the precursor of that of the tuber. From the observa- 
tions, however, in the experiments of the last two years, some doubts 
may be thrown upon this theory. By a glance at the annexed tables, 
it will be seen that, notwithstanding the vines of nearly all of the 
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varieties were blighted, nevertheless, most of them coailftea unaf- 
fected by the disease of the tuber. In 1853, a land owner in the 
vicinity harvested 60 wispels (1,930 bushels) of potatoes, and notwith- 
standing the vines were totally destroyed by the blight, the tubers 
were healthy. Furthermore, among the few varieties which did not 
suffer from the blight of the vines, in 1853, cultivated on the trial- 
field, two of them had diseased tubers. pea artast 
‘In referring tothe table, it will be seen that, within the last two years, 
there was a diminution of the yield when compared with the former 
year, in almost every variety, the tubers being smaller and less fari- 
naceous. This phenomenon was attributed to the blight of the vines, 
as the prematurely dying off of the leaves could not but influence 
injuriously the complete development of the tuber. tee Pah: 
The Degeneration of Varieties.—The opinion has often been ad- 
vanced that varieties of the potato degenerate when cultivated many 
consecutive years upon the same field, and even when regular rota- 
tion of crops has been observed. If a decrease of yield each sueceed- 
ing year is an evidence of degeneration, then this opinion has been 
corroborated by the experiments instituted. This deterioration can 
hardly be attributed to any other cause than repeated cultivation 
mpon the same spot; for potato-fields next adjoining the trial- 
ground, which were treated in precisely the same manner, except 
that in them potatoes were planted for the first time, did not 
show any sign of this degeneracy, but had fine smooth tubers. Nor 
to the blight of the vines could the decay of the tubers be ascribed, 
for the tops of the potatoes in all the fields were blighted, but the 
tubers of the trial-field alone were injured. In 1854, the potatoes 
raised consecutively on the same ground, were planted in a new 
field, the product of which immediately assumed its former healthy 
appearance. ae 
The Importance of a uniform Classification and Nomenclature of Va- 
rieties of the Potato.—In order to group and compare the different 
varieties with each other, whether nearly allied or otherwise, a 
classification was adopted indicating their distinctive marks and char- 
acteristics. . Fi te 
It was observed that the hue of the stalks of the vine was a crite- 
rion by which to judge of the color of the skin of the tuber, For 
instance, when the stalk was green, or sometimes mottled, near the 
ground, with violet-colored spots passing into green, the tubers were 
white. On the contrary, when the stalks of the varieties were of a 
violet color nearly to the top, the tubers were colored. poe 
The blossom was also regarded as a constant mark for a variety, as 
no change had been observed in its color, form, or size, each sort ad- 


hering strictly to its own peculiarity. Some varieties matured only 


a limited number of blossoms, while in others, the petals dropped off 


before fully opening. The color of the blossom, however, had no- 


relation nor connection, whatever, with the color of the tuber. 
A distinction had already been made in varieties, the tubers of 
which were white, red, blue-skinned, bluish-black, or yellow, spotted 
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with Bile pibet it had never been observed that the color of any vari- 
‘ety had changed from one tint to another, although it had occurred 
that in the pale-red varieties, by cultivation, the intensity of shade 
*had diminished, leaving only dark spots in the cavities round the | 
‘eyes. There was not, however, any variety, in the collection with 
-which experiments were made, that was perfectly white, the skins 
being more or less yellow. In a similar manner, there were none pre- 
-¢isely blue, as they appeared more or less of a violet shade. 
* In respect to the form of the tubers, three classes only were adopted, 
namely, the rounded, the elongated, and the kidney-shaped. The 
former included only those the length of which did not exceed dou- 
‘ble the thickness. The elongated varieties were such as exceeded in 
length double their breadth, and were cylindrical in shape. The kid- 
ney-shaped were those exceeding in length twice their breadth, with 
‘shallow-seated eyes, somewhat flattened, or with the root-end pointed. 
\ The varieties were also characterised by the eyes of the tuber, 
‘which sometimes occurred in great numbers, often only isolated, 
while in others, they were found quite deep-seated, very shallow, or 
‘even elevated. 
©"The mode of ‘attachment of the tubers to the roots formed another 
‘basis for classification ; sometimes they were attached closely to the 
lower part of the stalk, or some distance from it, to the main roots, 
‘while, in others, by slender roots of greater or less lengths. 
»> Anether basis of classification was the color of the flesh, or pulp. 
‘Tn cutting the tubers asunder, it was found that the flesh had the 
most diversified hues, varying from pure white to saffron yellow. 
Some varieties, with dark-colored skins, had red, violet-tinged, or 
‘marble flesh. i ttre 
_ Conformably to the foregoing distinctions, the potatoes employed 
for experiment were divided into fifteen classes, each of which com- 
menced with the varieties the most beautiful as to color and smooth- 
ness, and the most regular in their form. 4 
~ The annexed table exhibits the names of the varieties, the time 
of harvesting, their size, yield, sanatory condition, and uses, 
\ The yield of each variety is expressed in the table in metzen, to a 
Prussian square perch, which is equivalent to nearly 17 square 
yards, English. The metzen is equal to about ’3 quarts, Winchester. 
measure. rie ce f 
Under the head of ‘‘Sanatory Condition,’’ the varieties are consid- 
“ered only in reference to those which manifested slight symptoms of 
disease; h, signifies healthy, and d,those which were diseased. 
* The names are transferred from the original Report, to enable one to 
order them for experiment if desirable. Small quantities of most of 
“the varieties can be obtained on application to Director General 
Lenné, Old Geltow, near Potsdam, Prussia, by the mere paying for 
‘packing and transportation. 
au? 
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Statement of Wri1am W. Woovzriner, of Paw Paw Grove, Lee. . 
‘ county, Illinois. | 


Potatoes of excellent quality are easily grown here. They were 
partially destroyed by the ‘‘rot’’ in the fall of 1855. _‘‘ Pinkeyes’’ and » 
‘‘Mercers’’ are the favorite varieties. None but barnyard manure” 
is used, and many of the farmers do not take the trouble to haul out» 
even this. .# ij A. nigzed 

The price for eating size is 50 cents a bushel. A year ago, they — 


were worth $1. iitingnssr on) 
Line shee 


Lisi sii . 
Statement of Joun Brown, of Long Island, Winnipisiogee Lake, near 
Lake Village, Belknap county, New Hampshire. 


Some years ago, I made an experiment with a view of settling a 
disputed point relative to the best portion of a potato to plant in 
reference to its size, and the productiveness of its yield. As the 
exact result had been mislaid, or lost, and as I have often since heard _ 
and read assertions directly contrary to the conclusions I arrived at, I~ 
resolved to repeat the experiment. SEBS . WO 

Accordingly, last spring, I planted-four rows of equal length, side 
by side, with two varieties of potatoes. In one row, I planted only ~ 
the ‘seed ends,’’ so called, or those containing the most eyes, which — 
included about a third of the bulk of the tubers, and in the next row, ~ 
the ‘“‘stem ends,’’ the parts of the tubers which were connected with ~ 
i. roots. The two varieties were the ‘‘Pinkeyes’’ and the ‘‘ Peach- ~ 
plows.’ bk ak 


a 


’ ‘ MS! 
‘ ct 
a ‘ aeyeyy 


The yield of the four rows was as follows :— 


Pink-eyes, stem ends, . 3 : : : “OT 
Pink-eyes, seed ends, . : ; : . LT0z 
Peach blows, stem ends, ; : . . 220 
Peach blows, seed ends, ‘ : : Pe i bsy)) 


The potatoes raised from the stem ends were much larger than 
those from the others, and appeared to be from a week to ten © 
days earlier. The result corresponded with that of my former ex- 
periment ; and had the whole field been planted with the stem ends 
the additional yield would have been more than 50 bushels to the 
acre. r . rae i 

I also planted two rows next to those named above, one with large 
potatoes, half a tuber to each hill, cut lengthwise, so as to divide the © 
eyes of the tubers as nearly equal as possible, and in the other row, 
small uncut potatoes, one to each hill, From the former, I dug 181¢ 
pounds, and from the latter 1344 pounds. I would add that the ~ 
Aa: maeld ot the field was about 180 pounds to the row, and that — 

arge-sized potatoes were generally used for seed, cut i ith ~ 
half a tuber to each hill. i EB ES he id 
ato 
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_ Statement of D. R. Stumay, of Alfred centre, Alleghany counts , New 

a . York, 

“Potatoes have not been extensively cultivated here, of late, in con- 
sequence of the ‘‘rot.’’ The variety most raised is known in this 
region as the “‘Lake Hrie,’’ a red potato of not very good quality, 
but preferred, on account of its hardiness. Potatoes are planted 
here in April or May, in deep-tilled soil, with but little manure, as, 
in rich ground, they are considered more liable to injury from disease. 
The maximum yield is about 200 bushels to the acre ; average, 100 
bushels; and 40 bushels are as few as will pay expense of cultivation. 

The usual price of potatoes here is 50 cents a bushel ; cost of pro- 
duction, 25 cents. Transportation to New York, 25 cents a bushel. 


woriiitice ’ ‘pe E 
Statement of GersHom W1xoRN, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


The common potato is raised here in large quantities, and to the 
best advantage on a dry, warm soil; but upon a wet, tenacious one, 
of late years, it has been considerably destroyed by the ‘‘rot,’’ or 
“‘blicht.’’ This disease is now, however, diminishing in its ap- 
pearance. Our old sorts, the ‘‘Meshannocks’’ (Mercers) and the 
¢ ‘Blues’ ? were so much affected by it, that they were oftey left in the 
ground undug. The ‘‘Harly Pines”’ and several other new varie- 
ties, when planted on a dry soil and sparingly manured, do not suffer 
much by the blight. ey? 

The yield is about 100 bushels to the acre; but I could easily in- 
crease it, by high manuring, to 150 or 200 bushels, were it not for 
the fear of inducing the rot. 


Statement of Joun P. Haier, of Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 


Potatoes, in this county, had not been much affected by the “‘rot’”’ 
before last season. They do best on new ground. The average yield 
per acre is about 150 bushels, worth 40 cents a bushel. 


Orion of W. D. Linpstxy, of Sandusky city, Hrie county, Ohio, 


Tn April last, I received through the Patent Office, a parcel of 
‘<Fluke’’ potatoes, from England, which I planted in six hills, ina 
rich sandy soil, well adapted to the growth of this esculent. They 
‘grew well, and ripened, by the 10th of July, retaining their original 
form, and were excellent in quality. Near these, I planted two rows 
of the ‘‘Meshannock”’ (Mercer) potato, but the yield of the Flukes 
was vastly greater, being entirely free from the ‘‘rot, while full 
one-fourth of the Meshannocks were destroyed by that disease, and 
did not ripen till three weeks later. 
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Statement of Wiit1am H. Gouny, of Buteville, Marion county, 9" ~~ 


Oregon Territory. joadmmet ni offa (hast 
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Statement of James McK. Syovanass, of Miglin, Alleghany county, — 
Pennsylvania. ' 


Potatoes, in this section, are one of our most profitable crops. 
Several varieties are cultivated. The “‘Mercer,’’ the ‘*Pinkeye,’? 
the ‘‘Galena,’’ and the ‘‘Long Reds,’’ are the principal. Of the 
Reds, the average crop is 230 bushels to the acre. The other varle- 
ties yield about 160 bushels. ES 
<he SET 
Statement of D. Mrnts, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, 


: 4 , \ 
Since the occurrence of the potato disease, in this section, the yield 
has been quite uncertain, In some cases, from one-fourth to one-half 
has been lost, and in a few instances, the entire crop. The ayerage 
yield is from 100 to 150 bushels to the acre. Far. tee 
The cost of raising an acre of potatoes is about $16; the price in 
the field, from 20 to 25 cents a bushel. bain htoy 
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Statement of Ricuarp Lucunor, of Stouchburg, Berks county, eat 
Pennsylvania. ib insane 
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The potato has been extensively cultivated in this county, especially 
within the last few years. The most prolific and profitable varieties 
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* ee ee” and the ‘‘Mercers.’’ The latter find the most 
eo s ee oie although the Pinkeyes are the most prolific. 
‘The yield, the last season, was enormous, being from 200 t 

* bushels to the acre. . libloastaimit sa 

_ ©) Our system of preparing the ground is as follows: A clover or 
Timothy sward is selected, the same as would be applicable to the 
culture of corn, and covered with a coat of manure at the rate of 8 
loads to an acre. The tubers are planted in the furrows late in 
April; at the time of ploughing, covered with as much manure 
as possible, which is raked over them, and the sod or furrow-slice 
tarned upon them, so as to cover them to a depth of 4 or 5 inches. 
A week after planting, the land is well harrowed, after which, the 
culture is about the same as that of Indian corn. 


Taj 
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“Statement of Guorcz M. Wasson, of Cedar Springs, Clinton county, 
tes ae Pennsylvania. 
* Potatoes, with us, would be a remunerative crop, at from 40 to 50 
cents a bushel, were it not for the “‘rot,’’ which makes its appearance 
annually. In the summer of 1853, I cultivated two fields, one upon 
land, considerably elevated, say 400 feet. The other, I manured 
and planted both lots in the same manner, about the 10th of May. 
The yield was good in both cases, being about 400 bushels to the 
acre. ‘The tubers were very large and beautiful. 

“The varieties cultivated were the ‘‘Pinkeyes,’’ ‘‘Large Round 
Blues,”’ and the ‘‘Long Johns.’’ Out of those grown upon the low 
ground, 5 per cent. were affected with the rot, while those upon the 


upland were all good. 


Statement of Navwanien Green, near Middletown, Newport county, 
iiya@ai'} Rhode Island. 

_. The potato, formerly, was one of our most valued crops, and was 
extensively cultivated ; but, for some years past, it has been but little 
planted on the south part of the island, owing to its liability to ‘‘rot.”’ 
On the north part, however, where the soil is warm and rather sandy, 
and where the water passes from the top of the ground soon after it 
falls, it is somewhat extensively cultivated. It is principally ma- 
nured with menhaden fish, mixed with soil or sand, and applied in the 
jit amare 

~The ‘‘Shenangos,’”’ though an early sort, are very liable to rot. 
The ‘‘Boston Whites’ are considered the least liable to the disease, 
are early, good flavored, and yield well. The ‘Dover,’ a light-red 
potato, is much esteemed for the table, but is considerably affected by 
the rot, although it yields tolerably well. The best preventive of 
this disease is to plant as early in the season as the ground will ad- 
mit, on warm dry land, manured with fish or horse dung put in the 
hill, which will bring the crop to maturity before the ‘‘blast,” or 
rot, strikes. The disease, with us, for the last two years, has greatly 
diminished, The yield is from 100 to 200 bushels to the acre. 
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: _ a : a * (SO ee role: 5 
The price of early potatoes is from $1 to $1 50 a bushel. Ordinary ‘ 


varieties are worth 60 cents a bushel. Ki pay 
: Ck aay e SGT, 
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_ Statement of Jamus E. Kenpatn, of Poplar Grove, Kanawha county, 
Virgina. uf sie lane aled. 


ae F! ¥ RAG T 
Potatoes are pretty generally cultivated in this county, and produce 
fine crops, especially when planted on new lands. Our soil is admi- 
rably adapted to raising sweet potatoes, which produce from 300 to 


400 bushels to the acre, without extra culture. Sued 8 J 
! ars atid to . 
ae “i dial ; 
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SWEET POTATOES. re 2 
CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT. ia es : 
3 225. 3. Bi 
BY HENRY J. DEAVER, OF MOUNT I10PE, MORGAN COUNTY, OHIO re: xe a : 


ee he 


The sweet potato is here considered to be almost as indispensable. 
as the common sort. My hot-bed, last year, was 60 feet long by 10 
feet wide. I design the next spring to enlarge it three-fold. M 
. mode is to place logs on a sloping piece of ground, say 10 or 12 feet 
apart. I then drive small stakes, or pegs, in rows 3 feet apart, and 8 
inches high. The object is to have not more than ¥ or 8 inches depth 
of manure, which should be fresh horse-dung, a mixture of hay | 
straw, corn-fodder, &c., trampled down level with the top of the 
pegs. I then puta coat of loam, 3 inches deep, upon the top of the 
manure, which answers for the dressing the subsequent year. I then : 
place my tubers on, cover them from 2 to 3 inches deep, and then lay’ 
on boards, so as to keep “them effectually covered from rain or cold. 
until the plants are up. During the day, I let them have the sun, 
until I am sure they cannot be injured by frost. I sometimes water 
them, but not before the heat has somewhat subsided in the bed 
which I ascertain by putting my forefinger through the covering, A 
very little warmth from beneath is sufficient ; there is more to be ap- : 
prehended from too much heat than too little. Some place a covering 
of saw-dust on top of the bed; but this is entirely unnecessary. In 
this latitude, the beds should be made ag early as the 10th or ‘20th 
of April. The plants will be ready for drawing from the 8th te the 
20th of May. % 

I select ground, for growing the tubers, 
corn. ‘To manure just before planting will ca 
vines. Good loam, with or without sand, such as we call “ second. 
year’s land,’’ lying to the sun, yields best. It need not necessarily. 
be sandy, to produce the greatest yield ; On the contrary, good loamy. 
land produces tubers of the best flavor. ec plough the a ttiehs fot! 
when dry, and harrow thoroughly. It would even be better to cross: 


that will produce good 
use the plants to run to 
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pl ugh it... Then, I throw two ‘‘moles’’ together, about 4 fect apart, 
Hit sen that the ground is well pulverised, in order that the list 


_ may be clear from clods, sods, and trash, and that the land is in the 
__ best order to receive the plants. The time for transplanting is when 
_ the ground is what we call ‘‘dry.’’? The mode of planting is to makea 
hole with the hand, or otherwise, of the proper depth to receive the 
_ young plant; and, when it is placed in the hole, I pour in half a gill 
-of water; so that the earth may settle round the fibrous roots ; then, 
I draw the dry earth around the plant, and compress it a little with 
-ahoe. In less than twenty-four hours, the plant will be as vigorous 
as though it had never been removed. On good land, the distance 
of the plants apart should be from 18 to 20 inches ; for thin land, 15 
inches will be sufficient. The yield, in this section, is from 100 to 150 
bushels to the acre. I should state that the plants require to be hoed 
about as much as corn. The vines should be thrown on the ridges, 
out of the way, while dressing. In digging, I use a large, long, flat, 
three-tined dung-fork, to throw the tubers out of the ground. When 
dug, I spread them to dry and wilt somewhat, preparatory to putting 
them up for winter, which requires much care. My place of keeping 
igs a cellar-kitchen. I pack them in boxes of dry sand, placing a 
scantling upon the floor for the boxes to rest upon. I keep the sand 
from year to year, and sometimes have it kiln-dried. 
si The price of sweet potatoes here is from 624 to 75 cents per bushel. 
bi vd 
ye 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


- Statement of 0.8. G. Cuirron, of Green county, Mississippi. _ 
+ES : 

‘Sweet potatoes are extensively raised in all parts of this county. 
Our gardens embrace the common variety, but there has not been so 
much attention paid to the subject as the demand for this article 
requires. : ; 

» The tubers command from 30 to 40 cents a bushel. 

bod 
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YAMS. 
THE CHINESE YAM. 


Paen t 

“This new esculent, it will be recollected, was first introduced into 
this country by the Patent Office, in the early part of 1855, and is 
described and treated of at length in the Agricultural Report for the 
year 1854. The form in which it was introduced was in small tubers 
about the size of peas, that had been propagated in France the year 
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previous, by covering the vines with earth, and severing them near the 
angles of each pair of leaves, after they had taken root. The result 
of its growth, in this country, the last season, was, that the vines and 
tubers were generally so small that most of those who experimented 
with it were disappointed in their expectations, and consequently 
abandoned it as a worthless product; but others, who better under- 
stood the nature of its growth, preserved the roots for a second plant- 
ing, and will probably patiently await the result. as 
When cultivated in a deep, rich, loose soil, the small tubers, after 
the first year, will penetrate the earth perpendicularly to a depth of 
two or more feet, and will continue to increase in size from year to 
year, without becoming woody, like those of the parsnip and many 
other plants after the first season’s growth. They may be planted in 
the spring, in the open air, as soon as the season is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be free from danger by frost, and may be cultivated some- 
what after the manner of the sweet potato, or yam, of the South, ex- 


cept that they should remain undisturbed in the ground from one 


year to another, until they are ready for market or use. In the 
colder portions of the Middle and Northern sections of the Union, it 
would be well to protect them from frost during the winter, by cover- 
ing the ground with a bed of spruce boughs, leaves, or straw, which 
should be removed as early in the spring as circumstances may require. 
When fully matured and cooked, the Chinese yam is dry and. fari- 
naceous, much resembling in taste and appearance the common po- 
tato, and is more agreeable to the palate than the ordinary yam. 
Considering its property of persisting in the ground for several years 
without deterioration, being in readiness for the kitchen at all times, 
and all seasons, after the first year’s growth, it cannot fail to prove an 
excellent substitute both for the sweet and the common potato in all 
localities where it will thrive. ee Da. Tia 
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Statement of W. D. Brackenriner, of Govanstown, Baltimore county, 
Maryland. 


The two small tubers of the Chinese yam, (Dioscorea batatas ) 
which I received from the Patent Office, last spring, I started in ‘a 
hot-bed, and planted them about the middle of May in a deep-yellow 
loamy soil.. In November, I dug up the roots, and found two of them 
over 2 feet in length and 4 inches in circumference. 

This spring, I intend to plant these roots, and the small tubers 
propagated from the stems, and allow them to remain in the ground 
during next winter, as I think, in the second year, they will attain a 
large size by being protected from the frost. ~- 
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D. Bown, of the city of New York. 


i) 


of the “Chinese yam, which had been left 
ast year, I started in pots, and planted them 
1d about the middle of June. During the summer, I 
e vines for cuttings, to increase my stock, (of which 
es will produce a bulb,) and dug them in the begin- . 
er, to exhibit at the Fair of the American Institute, at 
1 Palace. Such as had not been disturbed by cutting the 
grown to the length of 2 feet, and the lower énd, which is 
est, was about 3 inches in diameter, and weighed up- 
ids. He " 
roots in the ground all winter, and dug them in April 
‘spring (1856.) The severe winter did not affect them. 
-in as fine condition as those dug in October, and were 
0 vegetate. It left in the ground 18 months, they will 
ch more in proportion, and improve in quality. Those 
kept well, none rotting nor sprouting before they were 


6 cooked plainly, in water, with a little salt. The flavor 
at of a fine Kidney potato, and the yam was very white 

s. I thinkit will prove a useful and profitable vegetable. 
ws 


f Joun B. C. Gazzo, of La Fourche parish, Loutstana. 
aie. ne 
. The common yam (Dioscorea alata) grows very large here, the 
roots concn oMeetichin ¢ over 35 pounds. It is propagated by 
* planting pieces of the roots containing a portion of the rind, or skin, 
. any part of which will germinate. Itis commonly planted in March, 
and harvested in November. . 

‘This root is of a delicate flavor, and is highly nutritious. It is 
prepared for the table by roasting or boiling, being more highly es- 
teemed than the common potato, to which, in taste, it has some re- 


semblance. 
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COTTON. 


HISTORY AND RESULTS OF THE CULTURE OF COTTON 
IN BRITISH INDIA. | 

“Seeing that cotton is one of the indigenous products of India, and 
one wnich has been so long cultivated in the country for the uses of 
its inhabitants, it strikes one as extraordinary to hear India frequently 
adduced as a country incapable of producing the finer kinds of cot- 
ton.’’ The thought, thus expressed by an intelligent English writer, 
has so long occupied the attention of the British public, that the ef 
forts of the government and people to induce the cultivation of cotton 
of fine quality into India, have been continuous, though attended 
with partial success, from the year 1788 to the present time. At that 
period, the most elaborate investigations were made of the condition 
of the culture there, and instructions were imparted to the planters. 
Soon after, seeds of approved kinds were obtained from other coun- 
tries and distributed; government plantations were established ; 
machinery for cleaning and packing the fibre was introduced ; and 
bounties were offered for the successful culture of exotic varieties. 
Subsequently, societies were organised in India, as well as in Eng- 
land, for the promotion of the object, and American overseers were 
employed to give practical instruction in regard to the culture. 

These experiments were persisted in, until the year 1809, when the 
prospect of a rupture between the United States and Great Britain 
suggested such extraordinary efforts as induced an exportation to 
England from India of 30,000,000 pounds of cotton; but the inter- 
course with this country having been resumed, in 1810, sales were 
effected of only one-half of this large importation, in obedience to a 
law which has ever since prevailed, to the effect that the cotton of | 
India is only purchased and manufactured to any considerable extent 
when the superior varieties from the United States and elsewhere 
cannot be obtained, the important exceptions being only a few first 
erops derived from newly introduced seeds. The theory upon which 
this is sometimes explained is, that such varieties degenerate in con- 
sequence of the unavoidable cross-fecundation with the native sorts : 
but it is more generally believed that this cause could not prove 50 
uniform in its results, and that there must be some cases in which 
in isolated situations, the exotic kinds would be protected from such 
influences. At all events, notwithstanding the efforts that have been 
made during the fifteen years ending with 1855, while the importa- 
tion of cotton into Great Britain from the United States was about 
8,800,000,000 pounds, that from India was less than 1,500,000,000 
pounds, or in the ratio of about 6 to 1, as may be seen by reference 
to a statement made to Congress by the Secretary of State, dated May 
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30th, 1856. The value of these importations is not therein given ; 
but in this particular the disparity would be found far greater. ; 

In the attempts to improve the product of Indian cotton, not only 
has strict attention been paid to the peculiarities of the soil and clj- 
mate of every latitude and altitude; but the best varieties of Ameri- 
can seeds have been from time to time sent thither and cultivated in 
strict conformity with the modes pursued in the United States. In 
the earlier experiments, the Bourbon cotton was mainly relied upon. 
Failing in the more fertile regions of Bengal, the elevated, drier and 
lighter soil of Coromandel, which lie between the 10th and 20th de- 
grees of north latitude, was tried. Here the plant grew to a great size, 
but yielded little cotton, and its cultivation was soon relinquished. 

In 1829, the local government of Bengal placed at the disposal of 
a Society, to be given in premiums, the sum of $10,000; but this 
was unfortunately lost by the failure of an agency house. They at 
the same time authorised the establishment of an experimental farm, 
at an annual expense of $5,000, exclusive of rent, and appropriated 
$2,250 for buildings and stock for the first year. In the following 
June, there were received there a supply of cotton seeds of the ““Up- 
land Georgia,’ ‘Sea Island’’ and ‘“‘ Demarara’’ varieties, which, 
together with Captain Basil Hall’s account of the culture of cotton in 
America, were presented to the Society by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. A farm at Akra, eight miles south from 
Calcutta, in latitude 22° 15’ N., comprising 166 acres, was taken, and 
active measures commenced in October, 1830; but, after the exer- 
ie efforts deserving success, they did not arrive at favorable 
results, and the projectors of the enterprise were compelled to abandon 
it, in 1833. 

It is proper here to remark that the committee in charge of this 
undertaking attributed their failure to many causes, but that the list 
did not include any presumed incompatibility of soil and climate. 
The enterprise was not resumed, however, and the real cause of fail- 
ure was not demonstrated ; still, it may interest the American cotton- 
grower to know what these alleged disadvantages were: The first was 
bad seed, and, if real, was radical enough; the second, error in the 
time of planting; the third, unsuitableness in the quality of the partic- 
ular tract of land, which was in some places too rich, and in others too 
salt—unceasing ‘‘blooming”’ being the result; the fourth, a broadcast 
mode of planting and shallow digging; the fifth, a severe hail-storm, 
which, in 1832, destroyed everything but the lower parts of the stalks 
and roots of the plants—but as these bore promising crops, in 1833, 
the committee were in hopes that an improved mode of cultivating 
foreign varieties was thus suggested, and that a perennial plant had 
been obtained. 

In the district of Dacca, in about latitude 24° N., which, before the 
rise of the cotton culture in the United States, had acquired a reputa- 
tion both for its fibre and its muslins, high hopes were entertained of 
successful results. The opinion was expressed by the British com- 
missioner of that district, that there was ‘‘ nothing else to which the 
soil was so well suited as to cotton.’? In 1843, Mr. Price, a gentle- 
man practically acquainted with the culture of cotton in America, was 
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appointed to conduct a series of experiments; and it is 
was indefatigable in his endeavors to visit frequently a 
district. He soon induced some of the indigo planters 
introduce the American seed on their plantations, and 
ment authorised advances to be made to such ‘‘ryots,’’ or pe 
tenants of farms, as were willing to cultivate it, and engaged 
chase all the cotton they should grow; and an experimental farm was 
also placed under the personal supervision of Mr. Price hims elf. 
result, however, proved a total failure; ‘‘yet,”’ it is added, ¢ 
American plant, in some instances, grew and bore flowers, 
short time only, but for months together, we cannot help think 
there was something incompatible in the soils selected, or 
methods of culture adopted.’’ Several causes of failure are g 
this instance, also, and a most commendable purpose of persistence is 
still expressed. ~. wos 
The destruction by insects, as described, would of itself be sufficient 
to account for at least the unprofitableness of the effort. It is re- 
marked that ‘‘the indigenous cotton, being hardier and more hairy, 
is less attacked by insects.’’ Mr. Price experimented with the Bour- 
bon cotton, also, which, like the other varieties, was of too re a 


others to 


growth, from 3 to 4 feet in height being attained by it, as well as by 

e others, in avery short time. He at length arrived at the sonclu- 

sion that the improvement of the cotton-culture of that region could 
be best effected by giving due attention to the native varieties. - 

In Rungpoor, latitude 26° 55’ N., the natives had made experi- 
ments with Mexican seed, prior to 1844, and thought it better ghan 
their own varieties ; but it was greatly injured by the depredations of 
insects. The same year, Mr. Terry, another American, commenced 
a series of experiments there, but bad health compelled him to desist. 

The above experiments, and the over-luxuriance of the fields of 
Southern India should have admonished the cultivators of cotton to 
seek more favorable localities ; and this thought was su@gested to the 
minds of many who had known that, when the cotton manufactures 
of Bengal were in high repute, much of the raw material was con- 
veyed thence from the regions of the north-west; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, we find that the marked and decided effort made by the 
British government, in 1840, was directed towards Bengal, as well as 
to higher regions. It was then that Captain Bayles, who had been 
sent to the United States for the purpose, returned to India, accom- 
panied by ten Americans, well skilled in cotton-growing with seeds 
ploughs, gins, presses, and other tools. Three of these persons were 
sent to Madras, three to Bombay, and four, with Captain Bayles, to 
the Bengal Presidency. The latter four were located near each other 
on the Jumna. Subsequently, however, one of them attempted a 
model farm at Agra, a second went to Goruckpoor, and a third to 
Rungpoor, while Mr. Price was at Dacca. Hxperiments were thus 
in progress on eight farms on different parts of a line about 800 miles 
in lene Captain Bayles remained at Humeerpoor, a central situa- 

In the first reports of these eight planters, dated in November 
1840, they complained of some disadvantages, but expressed the 
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1 could be ‘produced in abundance,’’ and that 
1on that the soil is excellently suited for cotton,’’ 
however, was dry and unproductive, and the only 
of the experiment was the establishment of the fact 
enous varieties of India could be improved by the 
American mode of cultivation. It ig said that those 
h were experimented upon, continued green and bearing 
he fields cultivated by the natives were dried up and 


. = 
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cund and the Doab, in about latitude 25° N., the experi- 
+h were made led to the conclusion that irrigation alone, 

id. to insure success; but there are few situations in which 
on by artificial means has enabled the tillers of the soil to 
> with those whom heaven has favored with abundant showers. 
sequent efforts of these American culturists, with Mexican 
_the indigenous cotton, they were subjected to disappoint- 
grievous as the first, and it was concluded that ‘‘neither 
or money, nor the zeal of men, nor the labor of cattle, will 
inless the elements are favorable.’’ One of them stated in 


t that ‘‘Bundlecund is and always will be too dry ever to 
; otton to advantage ;’’ and that ‘‘the seasons in this part of 
too short, even if they were more favorable.’’ Another 
; “The grand characteristic of this country appears to be a 
: ought; the latter greatly predominating.’’ They still 
.« oug owever, that Rohilkund or Goruckpoor might answer ; and 
: they accordingly made tours through the Doab, through Goruckpoor? 


and its adjeining districts, through the country in the Sangor and _ 
Nerbudda territories, and toward Agra in the north-west. In the 

latter region, one of them established a model farm, in 1843, and fa- 

cilities were afforded to the neighboring ‘‘ryots’’ to enable them to 

cultivate cotton upon their respective farms. But the whole experi- 

ment proved a failure. The crops were ruined both by drought and 

floods. In 1846, a decided effort was made in this same lagality to 

improve the native cotton and adapt it to the English market by im- 

proved modes of cleaning ; but the shortness of its staple rendered it 

unacceptable to the Manchester spinners, and the enterprise failed. 

In 1843 and 1844, ample experiments were made at Goruckpoor, 
by Mr. Blount, one of the Americans, heretofore alluded to, who, in 

. the first year, attributed his failure to various causes, such as the 
lateness of the season, the depredations of cattle, precocious matu- 
ring, the ravagessof the caterpillar, &c. In the second year, success 
was despaired of at the end of September; but, strangely enough, 
there. was a subsequent improvement, and a small crop of fair cotton 
was produced. The experiment nevertheless was abandoned as fu- 
tile, although there were many who thought this partial success 
should have induced further eftorts. 

It has been herein stated that the attention of the British govern- 
ment was directed to this subject, in 1788, but the first actual experi- 
ments by the English were made at Madras, in 1790, when Dr. Ane 
derson was engaged in distributing Mauritius and ‘‘ Brown Matta 
seeds in different parts of the Peninsula. It is stated that Dr. Rox- 
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burgh had even then ascertained that the dry and less fertile soil of 
Coromandel was better suited than that of Bengal to the Bourbon 
cotton. In 1813, Mr. Metcalfe arrived with American cleaning ma- 
chines at Tinnivelly, the district.in which, by careful culture, a Mr. 
Hughes had succeeded in producing good Bourbon cotton. In 1819, 
the Madras government determined on establishing a cotton farm of 
400 acres, under the care of the Commercial Resident in each of the 
four districts of Tinnivelly, Coimbatore, Masulipatam, and Vizagapa- 
tam. Mr. Heath, who held the above office in Salem and Coimba- 
tore, succeeded by observing the directions of Mr. Hughes. Under 
his culture, cotton came to perfection 150 miles from the sea; and, 
in the season of 1823-4, he obtained in Coimbatore 500 bales of clean 
Bourbon cotton, making an average of 233 pounds to the acre. The 
result of this experiment demonstrated that, at least in peculiarly fa- 
vorable circumstances, cotton of a fair quality may be produced in 
this locality ; but, that profit may be derived from its culture, even 
under these circumstances, has not been made to appear by any re- 
corded facts. 

In conclusion, it may be inferred, as on a former occasion, that it 
is not the British government, the supply of funds, nor the employ- 
ment of imported agents and improved machinery, that will ever pro- 
fitably produce cotton in India. Aside from the obstacles in her cli- 
mate, she is not a conquered country. Asiatic princes have given 
way before British soldiers, but the governed, at heart, remain what 
they were. Directors and capitalists may patronise, men of science 

»emay suggest, and culturists may execute, but allin vain. D.J.B. 


ACCIBENTS AND DISEASES OF THE COTTON PLANT. 


BY TOWNEND GLOVER, 


_ Cotton, like many other plants, is subject to diseases, caused prin- 
cipally by accidents, the defects of the soil in which it grows, the de- 
predations of insects, and the effects of the weather. Those which 


are the most fatal may be described as follows:— 
. > 


SORE-SHIN. 


One of the diseases to which the cotton-plant is subject commonly 
known among planters as the ‘‘sore-shin,’’ is sometimes occasioned 
by a careless stroke of the hoe, scraping the outer bark from the 
stem while the plant is yet young and tender. The sap being ar- 
rested by the wound, that part of the main stem above the injur 
dwindles away, becoming both weak and brittle. Althouch ihe 
generative powers of the plant may afterwards produce new bark 
from the sides of the wound, and the injury heal up, leaving only a 
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larger or Mit cicatrix, or scar, according to the extent of the 
wound received, the stem eventually becoming so attenuated and 
weak, as frequently to break off at or above the place where the 
wound was first made. , 
_ The preventive of this disease would be, to take great care when 
hoeing, not to bruise nor injure the young plant, as, when the growth 
is once stopped by an accidental bruise, or abrasion of the bark, the 
plant, if not broken down by storms, or the weight of its own top fo- 
lhage, will always appear stunted or weak. 

There is also said to be another species of ‘‘sore-shin,’’ to which the 
young cotton-plant is liable, differing entirely from that occasioned 
by careless hoeing, the cause of which is attributed by many to cold, 
cutting winds, when the plant is very young. Others, however, as- 
sert that, when a high wind shakes the tender plant, the main stem 
is so much bent and twisted, that the sap-vessels are upturned, anda 
serious injury occurs ; but the wound is sometimes healed, and if the 
cotton grows vigorously afterwards, it apparently outgrows the shock. 


FRENCHING. 


In certain portions of the plantations, in many parts of Florida, 
individual plants grow with white or variegated leaves. This pecu- 
liarity is termed ‘‘Frenching;’’ but, as I observed only a few 
thus marked, it may, perhaps, be only a sport of nature, similar 
to the variegated leaves of cultivated plants of our gardens. In- 
dian corn, however, is subject to ‘‘French;’’ and, in this case, the 
disease has been attributed to some impertection of the soil; to im- 
proper use of manures, as well as to various other causes. Be this 
as it may, it appears as if only certain spots, varying in area in the 
same field, are attacked, sometimes in succession, year after year, 
while the remainder of the crop is perfectly healthy and good. 
When corn is thus /’renched on what are termed ‘‘ Frenched lands,’’ 
it grows light-colored, sometimes almost white, or striped, and bears 
no crop. Until this Frenched land has been thoroughly and pro- 
perly analysed, it would be useless to say anything more on a subject 
so little understood ; and I merely mention this disease here to invite 
public attention to it, and to induce practical farmers to experiment, 
in order to find out the cause, and, should one be discovered, to sug- 
gest some remedy for its removal. 


THE EFFECTS OF A BAD SUB-SOIL. 


When on the plantation of Major Haywood, of Tallahassee, in 
Florida, in the month of August, several very fine, and apparently 
healthy cotton-plants, from 4 to 5 feet in height, covered with forms 
and bolls, were observed to be dying suddenly, in certain spots, the 
leaves being withered, as if the damage had been done within twenty- 
four hours. Such plants eventually died; and, on taking them up, 
no worm, insect, nor injury, either external or internal, could be 
discovered ; and the only conclusion that-could be drawn was, that 
some of the roots had suddenly penetrated into a soil totally unfitted 
for, and evidently deleterious to, the life of the plant. What ren- 
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dered it the more singular was, the fact that other coti 

erowing most luxuriantly within one or two feet of 

stricken. 
TH: RUS Teas 


The cotton-plant is also subject to a disease called the “rust.” The 4 
leaves, when first attacked, appear rather yellower than the rest, y 


with red spots on the surface, and often, margined with the same red 
color, These leaves then turn yellower and redder every day, until 
the plant assumes a bright-red or almost a carmine appearance, when, 
finally, the whole of the foliage turns more of a brown color and falls ‘ 
to the earth. When the disease attacks the boll, it assumes a differ- 
ent appearance, and is termed the ‘“‘red’’ or ‘black’ rust, as the 
case may be. The cotton, in such bolls as have been attacked by 4 
the black rust, and the bolls themselves, shrivel up, and turn dark- 
colored, as if they had been severely blighted or mildewed, and are 
totally valueless. 

This disease has been attributed to leaving pokeberry plants 
in the field. But this, I have never observed, and suppose the as- 
sumption to be on the same principle that the mildew on wheat was q 
formerly attributed to the influence of the berberry bush. Others 
state that rust is owing to an undue proportion of lime in the earth, 
and that it is no doubt caused by some organic or inorganic imperfec- | 
tion of the soil in which it is grown; but, until such soil shall have 
been thoroughly analysed, and its component parts correctly ascer- 
tained, nothing certain can be known about it. There is also another 
theory in regard to thé subject of the rust: that it is entirely owing 
to atmospheric changes, and ‘not to the soil. Experiments, however, 
ought to be instituted to find out the real cause, and the result made 
known, as the disease has done, and is at present doing, much injury 
to the crops of the South, Salt, sown at the rate of half a bushel to 
the acre among cotton, is stated to be a certain preventive of the rust, : 
and to restore the plant to its former vigor; but several planters ) 
whom I have spoken to on the subject, deny the fact, and say that 
salt had no effect whatever. 

There is also another species of rust caused by an acarus, which 
will be found described on a preceding page, 


SHEDDING OF YOUNG BUDS, OR BOLLS, CAUSED BY WET WEATHER. 


When the cotton-blooms, or flowers, are exposed to the heavy and 
beating rains of a Southern climate, especially4between the hours of 
ten and two, as they are opening, or have already opened, it fre- 
quently happens that such blooms prove barren. The outer calyx 

®turns yellow, and eventually the unfertilised: flower and immature 
boll fall to the ground, the seeds turn brown, and the fibre of the 
cotton is worthless. 'This is generally attributed to the heavy drops 
of rain washing away the pollen which should have impregnated the— 
pistil, the embryo sced-vessel, of course, never matures, but dries up 
wnd perishes. Bees, wasps, and insects in general, are Nature’s agents 
in distributing the pollen, or fertilising dust. As they fly from 
flower to flower, small particles of this dust adhere to some part 
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honey or more dust. ; 
istil and stamens of a cottoh-bloom are found eaten 
“as to distort them. This injury is often caused by 
oll-worm, which, penetrating the young flower-bud 
ugh the outer calyx, where the egg was laid, after eat- 
f the enclosed stamens and anthers, and injuring one 
stil, bores into the embryo boll, before it isshed. Thaye 
1 caterpillars found in such situations, and proved them 
boll-worm. Moreover, I have found the hatched shell 
on the outer calyx, and traced the caterpillar’s track 
etals to the stamens, and finally to the boll itself. I 
vever, enlarge on this subject here, but refer to the article 
oll-worm,’’ in a former part of this Report. 


with which they impregnate the next flower 


aa THE ROT. 


‘rot’’ has been attributed to a variety of causes, such as 
in the atmosphere, defects in the soil, the attacks of insects, 
‘growth of fungi. Mr. Troup, in the ‘“American Farmer,”’ 
3 its appearance with great accuracy, He says: “The first 
§ seen in a small circular spot on the outside of the boll, 
darker green than the circumjacent parts; as if a glob- 
had been dropped upon it, and been absorbed. Many 
re frequently seen at the same time on the same boll. They 
selves, sometimes faster, sometimes slower, as if induced, 
the state of the atmosphere, or condition of the plant, 
changing color as they progress, until they assume a dark-brown, 
approaching to black, and until the whole exterior is in like manner 
affected ; or until it receives, from some cause, a sudden check, and 
then this appearance is only partial. In the first case, the disease 
has penetrated to the centre of the fruit, the fermentation is complete 
and univers nd is seen in a frothy, white liquid thrown out on the 
surfaces Putrefaction follows, and the destruction of the seed and 
immature wool being finished, nothing is left but the rind, or exte- 
‘Yior coating of the boll, which, exhausted of its juices, hardens, 
turns black, and thus terminates the process. In the other case, 
(that of suddenly checked disease,) the interior of the boll in some 
instances remains unhurt ; in others, it is only partially injured ; and, 
in the last case, the pods, remaining unhurt, mature and expand, 
This, however, rarely happens, as the disease is wonderfully capri 
cious, going and coming unaccountably, attacking at one time with 
more, at another with less violence ; 80 that the fruit, which escapes 
entire destruction on the firs ; attack, may fall a victim on the second, 
Nor is this capriciousness justly attributable to the changes in the at- 
mosphere, as its origin does not seem to have any.connection with the 
weather.’’ ‘ ae . 
It is very difficult to find out the true cause of this disease, as it 
sometimes appears in dry as well as in wet years, although it is gen 
ait more destructive during rainy seasons. The young be 8 are 
often found rotted, as well as the half-matured azd old, so that the 
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' ale ‘ 
age of the fruit does not appear to have anything to do with it. 
Many of them may have the interior entirely dried up and destroyed, 
while others will open with only one or two segments rotted, the 
rest being perfectly healthy, and filled with good white cotton. 

As to the theory of a defect in the soil, it has been stat d by some 
planters that barnyard manure will often produce it; but, if this is 
the case, it is somewhat singular that it has often been observed that 
one plant may be very badly affected by the rot, while others on each 
side are perfectly healthy and uninjured, as has often been observed. 
This fact appears to show that a great deal depends upon the consti- 
tution of the plant itself, which may be inherited from its parent, and 
perhaps a choice of good sound seed, from strong and healthy plants 
only, might in time have a great effect in remedying this disease ; 
and, as we know that much depends upon the vigor, health, and pro- 
lific qualities of the parent plant, it might perhaps be well to make 
experiments by planting seed of diseased, and sound, healthy plants, 
in the same situation and soil. . 

The fungoid growth, found on the old rotted bolls, when they begin 
to open, may perhaps be regarded more as the result than the, cause 
of the disease. Several insects, it is true, have been found in these 
rotten bolls, where most probably they had crept for food and shelter, 
after the boll had become rotten, while others have been caught in 
the very act of piercing the bolls; but this subject will be found 
treated at greater length under the head of ‘‘The Boll,’’ and insects 
found in or upon it, on a preceding page. 

While on the subject of the rot, it may be well to mention that, 
there are three glands on the inside of the outer calyx, at the bottom 
of the boll, and three on the outside between the ‘‘ruffle’’ and stalk 
which secrete and give out a sweet substance, which ants, bees, wasps, 
and plant-bugs avail themselves of as food. Ihave seen young bolls, 
apparently healthy, suddenly drop from the plant, and, on being 
carefully cut open, showed a wound which had been pierced by the 
trunk of some insect, in one of these glands, and that a watery rot 
had commenced where the boll had been stung. It was evidgnt that 
this rot had been ‘caused by the piercer of some insect unknown, as 
the puncture could be traced throughout its length to the heart of the 
lower part of the injured boll. ; 


CHEMICAL RESEARCHES ON THE SEED 
COTTON-PLANT. ene 


BY CHARLES T. JACKSON, M. D., OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“ te caer a eh co excursions through the States. of 
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of becoming somewhat acquainted with the natural history of the 
cotton-plant, and was much interested in the cultivation. of that im- 
portant crop, as well as in the economical uses of the seeds, which are 
thrown out in such enormous quantities from the ‘gin-houses,’’ 
where the pure fibre is separated from the bolls. These refuse cotton- 
seeds are partly saved for planting, but by far the greater mass of 
them is allowed to rot, and is then used for manure, in preparing the 
soil for the cultivation of Indian corn, as well as for a new cotton- 
crop. It appears, however, from my recent inquiries, that cotton-seed 
may be profitably employed in the production of a rich, fat oil, and 
that the woolly fibre, adhering to the hulls, may be economised in 
the manufacture of paper, while the substance of the seeds, or their 
“‘meats,’’ after having the oil extracted, may be employed for feeding 
animals; and, probably, would also serve as an excellent fertiliser, 
which would operate as a more permanent and efficacious manure 
than the more highly stimulating guano, now so extensively used at 
the South. 

The object of the present paper is to call the attention of Southern 
planters and of Northern manufacturers to these new uses to which 
cotton-seed may be applied, trusting that even this very humble and 
Incomplete essay may attract the attention of more able hands. 

. Any one who has walked over the rich plantations of the Southern 
States, at the period of the inflorescence of the cotton-plants, must have 
been struck with the great beauty of the extensive fields, all covered 
with rich verdure and beautiful, delicate, blue, pink and white flow- 
ers, appearing like those of the mallows, magnified to the size of 
small hollyhocks, or althes, the flowers not only terminating the 
delicate stems, but also putting forth, in many axils of the lateral leaf- 
stalks ; while, at a more advanced period, the ripened cotton-bolls are 
seen bursting with their snowy flocks on the lower part of the stem, 
and yet the capping flowers still continue to bloom, and to prepare a 
continuous supply of fibre, until the frost finally checks their career, 
and closes in the harvest, constituting one of the most curious and 
interesting of agricultural scenes. The ebony-colored laborers are 
for several months employed in picking the cotton-bolls as fast as they 
ripen, and thus the labor is rendered lighter by being so much di- 
vided. Troops of them, with their baskets of snowy cotton upon their 
heads, are seen tramping homewards in single file, and keeping time 
to their merry song. sed ‘ : 

Botanists are uncertain as to the number of distinct species of this 
plant. De Candolle describes thirteen species, in his ‘*Prodromus,”’ 
and mentions six others, but considers them all uncertain. Swartz 
thinks they may all be referred to one original species, of which 
many varicties have been produced by cultivation, and by the effects 
of different climates. ‘‘The plants inhabit different parts of tropical 
‘Asia, Africa, and America, and many of them are cultivated for their 
eotton in climates adapted to their growth.’’ It is believed to be indi- 
genous to Asia, as well as to America, but 1s cultivated in most warm 
countries, of both continents. It requires a certain duration of warm 
weather, as well as an amount of moisture, to perfect its seeds, and, in 
the United States, cannot be profitably cultivated north of Virginia, 
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A short time since, I was called upon by Mr. Daniel W. Messer, 
who has taken out a patent for a method of separating the hulls from 
cotton-seeds, to make a chemical analysis of those deprived of their 
‘hulls by his process and machinery. J was pleased to undertake this 


investigation, and have extended my researches much beyond what” 


was required of me, for the purpose of being able to contribute some- 
thing towards the agriculture of the Southern States. 
' Tam aware of the fact, that cotton-seed oil is now made in New 
Otleans, but am informed.that the yield of the unprepared and woolly 
seeds is very small, in comparison with that I have been able to ob- 
tain from those which have been hulled. ; 

I know also that Professor Shephard has given an analysis of th, 
ashes of unprepared cotton-seed, but I have not been able to find a 
copy of his report, so as to compare his results with mine. 

The analyses hereafter given were made on hulled seeds, dried at 
212°" FY 

My first analysis was made for the purpose of determining the pro- 
portion of fixed oil contained in the seed; the next was a chemical 
examination of the properties and composition of the ‘‘oil-cake,’’ or 
what remains of the seed after the extraction of the oil; the third 
gives the true elementary constitution of the oil-cake ; and the fourth, 
the nature and proportions of the inorganic principles, or mineral 
salts, contained in the ashes of the incinerated oil-cake, and, also, that 
of the seed before the oil was separated. It will be understood by 
chemists, that'a vast deal of labor has been required to work out all 
these results. . 


Separation of the Oil.—In order to separate the fixed oil, pure ether 


was employed, and it was found that 100 grains of the dried pulver- 
ised seeds yielded, in one experiment, 39.7, and in another 40 per 
cent, of pure fatty oil. By pressure, I was able, with a small screw- 
press, to obtain only 33 per cent. of oil, but I have no doubt a more 
powerful one would have given a larger yield. The specific gravity 
of the oil, which I obtained from the etherial solution, was 0.923, wa- 
ter being unity. This, is also, the specific gravity of purified whale- 
oil. , 

Cotton-seed oil is stated, by Dr. Wood, to be a drying oil; but that 
which Ihave obtained does not appear to possess drying properties 
serving perfectly well for the lubrication of mtachinery, and* for 
burning in lamps, as well as for making soap. It will also serve as 
a substitute for olive-oil, in many cases, and perhaps may be eaten as 
a salad-oil, for it has no disagreeable odor nor taste. 


: rn of the Oil-cake.—Linseed oil-cake ig well 
nown, both in Hurope and in this country, as valuable food for cattle, 


and as an excellent fertiliser, worth from $40 to $45 per ton, for the’ 


latter purpose. On examining my cotton-seed oil-cake, I found it 
possessed a sweet and agreeable flavor, and was much more pure and 
clean than linseed oil-cake. One hundred grains of the seed leave 
60 grains of oil-cake. This cake, examined for sugar, was found to 
contain 1.1 grains, and for gum, 35 grains were obtained. Iodine gave 
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nee of any starch in cotton-seed, nor in the oil- 
ives out the sugar, which is like that obtained 
ape-sugar. Boiling water dissolves the gum, 
ucilaginous. The gum is precipitable from the 
of pure alcohol. . | 


uysis.—Cotton-seed being quite peculiar in its nature 
, I was disposed to investigate the elementary consti- 
e oil-cake, and having, with great care, made the organic 
and verified it by repetition of the process, I obtained the 
alts in per-centage :— 


: : : : 37.740 
; 2 - : 39.663 
: : : 4 7.153 
4 sie : eo. 5.869 
3 : : : 8.960 

99.985 


lts were obtained by the comfbustion of a separate portion 
cake. 

o determine the nature and chemical composition of the 

ed in the seed, I burned 300-grains of them to ashes, in 

crucible, and obtained 16.5 grains of ashes, which yielded 

Its, soluble in a small quantity of water, and other mat- 

| I dissolved in acids. Of the 16.5 grains of ashes, I found 


Phosp 


horic cid, with traces of sulphuric acid 


and chlorine, it 
Silica and oxides of iron and manganese, 8 

. : 5.15 

Loss, : oat : : 0.35 

5.50 


The whole amount of phosphoric acid present was 2.456, and of lime,” 
1.34 per cent. The excess of phosphoric acid, beyond that required 
for the saturation of the lime, was combined with the alkalies, soda, 
and potash. The chlorine and sulphuric acid existed in unweighable 
traces, in so small a quantity of ashes. : 

‘The foregoing analyses of cotton-seed Justify and explain the use 
made of them by the Southern planters, in preparing the soil with the 
ea seeds, as a special manure for Indian corn, which draws so 
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largely on the soil for phosphates. It will also be seen that, since 
the cotton-secd oil-cake contains nearly 8 per cent. of nitrogen, and 
nearly 6 per cent. of hydrogen, the elements of ammonia are pre- 
sent in sufficient quantities to form about 10 per cent. of ammonia, 
a powerful stimulant to vegetation, and a solvent and carrier of hu- _ 
mus into their circulation. The carbon is more than sufficient to 
take up all the oxygen in the formation of carbonic acid, another ac- 
tive fertiliser ; and the excess of carbonaceous matter will remain and 
form humus, or vegetable mould, which the alkalies, soda, potash, 
and ammonia will, in part, dissolve and carry into the circulation of 
plants, which possess the power of approximating and converting it- 
into their tissues. ‘The phosphates go ultimately to the seeds, and, in 
Indian corn, and in wheat, concentrate wholly about the germs, in 
their mucilage, or ‘‘chits.’” Thus it is proved that every ingredient 
of cotton-seed cake acts as a nutriment to vegetation. | va 


CONDENSED pRgebemianaciry 


Statement of J. J. Prarr, of Centre, Cherokee county, Alabina. 


— Cotton, it is thought, does not succeed so well here as in localities 
southward. Our proximity to the mountains sometimes causes par- 
tial failures in the crops. Notwithstanding, when the seasons are 
good, the product will compare with that of the regions bordering on 
the Atlantic and the Gulf. Thus far, the plant has not suffered with 
us from the depredations of insects, nor from the effects of *‘rot’’ nor 
‘rust,’ as in the counties farther south. It is sometimes injured, 
however, by rust in particular soils; but this evil is only partial, be- 
ing principally confined to the alluvial sandy lands near the banks 
of the rivers or creeks. i 
The average product of cotton to the acre, I believe, is nearly equal 
to that in the southern part of the State, and far exceeds it in propor- 
tion to the number of hands employed. It is thought that the cost 
of cultivating it, preparing it for market, and transporting it to Rome; 
in Georgia, is 8 cents a pound. The freight, by water, to that place, 
is from 15 to 20 cents per 100 pounds. ‘T'he average yield to the acre 
may be estimated at from 600 to 800 pounds in the seed, or from 250 
to 400 pounds clean. 
At Rome, the present price is from 7 to 8 cents a pound. 
- 
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FLAX AND HEMP. 
CULTURE IN RUSSIA. 


Next to the culture of Cereals and the rearing of domestic animals 
the culture of flax and hemp, both as textile plants and as oleaginons 
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to 


he most important branch of Russian husbandry. The 
ue of these products amounts, at a very moderate estimate, 
55,500,000 of silver roubles ($43,500,000); and both soil 

é te are exceedingly favorable to their culture, throughout a 
rt of the empire. As their production greatly exceeds the 
f the home manufacture, the extension of their culture essen- 


of any other product. In the course of twenty-nine years, from 1822 
50, inclusive, there were but four, namely, 1830, 1831, 1846, and 
> in which the value of exported Cereals was greater than that 
hese. 

From the custom-house returns, we find that, during the period in 
question, the total value of exports for European commerce amounted to 
$1,427,586,225, about 124 per cent. of which was in flax, 10} per cent. 
in hemp, and 82 per cent. in oleaginous seeds. These figures forcibly 
show the importance of the culture of these textiles to the foreign 
commerce of Russia, as well as for her domestic manufactures. In 
this branch of agriculture, she has not hitherto met with serious com- 
petition, as the other countries of continental Europe, in which these 
articles are produced, not having much land to spare for that purpose, 
and finding it, from their greater relative population, more profitable 
to cultivate other crops, do not raise enough for any considerable 
exportation ; for, nowhere in Hurope can they be cultivated in such 
abundance as in Russia. Of other countries, it is the East Indies and 
the Philippine Islands that furnish England the largest supples, say, 
from 10,000 to 12,500 tons per annum, and the United States, which 
export at present not over 5,000 tons. England, moreover, imports 
from Egypt and other parts of Africa, about 200 tons of flax and 
hemp, an amount comparatively insignificant. 

It is well known that the immense increase in the use of cotton 
fabrics was of the utmost prejudice to the linen manufacture in every 
country of HKurope; while the cotton manufacture assumed gigantic 
proportions, the fabrication of linens was arrested in its progress, and 
in many countries fell into a state of decay. England, alone, formed 
an exception, a circumstance which she owed to the invention of flax- 
spinning machinery. With its characteristic enterprise and foresight, 
British industry, seconded by abundance of capital, speedily appro- 
priated and improved the French invention, and, applying it upon a 
large scale, it succeeded in turning the depressed condition of the 
linen manufacture in other countries to its own advantage. English 
linens, which, forty years ago, were an article of secondary importance 
in the markets of the Kuropean continent, and in most trans-Atlantic 
countries, have since acquired an importance menacing this branch 
of industry of Germany, as well as of every other country. During 
the triennial period, 1827 to 1829, inclusive, the average annual ex- 
port of linen manufactures from Great Britain amounted to 57,706,125 
yards, representing a value of $10,218,725 ; and, during the period, 
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1847 to 1849, inclusive, the mean annual export amow 
yards, representing a value of $14,277,010, which exl 
of 67 per cent. in quantity, and 40 per cent. in va 
exportation amounted to the enormous quantity of 12: 
or double the mean exportation of the triennial, 1827-2! 
immense exportation from England followed: the large 
of flax from Russia that ever took place, namely, that of 18% 
amounted to 192,068,597 pounds (tow included); of wh 
cent. were sent to. England, without reckoning the exportat 
by way of Elsineur and the Prussian ports; so that th 
to Great Britain may be taken at upwards of three-fourtl 
whole. ‘This important branch of Russian commerce, it may 
has generally followed step by step, the progress of the linen 
facture, in England, and has more than tripled, in extent, sin 


The average of the three years, 1822 to 1824, inclusive, w. ‘ a 
56,848,803 pounds, while that of 1848-50, inclusive, amour a 


173,519,400 pounds, being an increase of 205 per cent. . 
From the foregoing, it is evident that the linen manufa 
England and the flax-culture of Russia are mutually dependen 
each other. The former could not maintain, and still less 
its present prosperity, without being sure of receiving from | 
abundant. supply of the raw material at a very moderate p 
the Russians, on the other hand, would be at a loss for the 
of their surplus produce, if they were not assured of an out 
British market. oy 
Notwithstanding the heavy blows continuously dealt out 
the increasing use of cotton goods, the linen manufacture | 
tains the foremost rank in Russia, in point of extent and in 
It is not, like the cotton manufacture in Great Britain, 
States, and other countries, concentrated in large establish 
strike the eye by their size, their machinery, and the numb 
workmen collected on the premises ; but, conducted within th 1 
walls of the peasants’ cottages, it is diffused over the whole 
breadth of the land. There,is scarcely a village within t 


With regard to the extent of this species of indus Ss, 
that linen forms one of those articles of prime nec ssit . 
dividual in Russia, rich nor poor, can entirely disp 18e. 
ing only 10 yards, 28 inches in width, for each inh: 
it would require for the population of 65,500,0¢ 
a consumption of 655,000,000 yards. ‘3 

The culture of flax.for commerce is most ¢ 
the governments of Wologda, Wiatka, J 
gorod, Pskow, Livonia, Courland, Smolensk, 
and that of hemp in the governments of T'schernie 
Toula, and Tambow. This important branch of 
attracted the special attention of the Russian Soverhmeit 
mention a few of the steps that have recently Gooner by + 
istry of Domains with a view of promoting its progress:— _ 

1. After having appointed special ecmmissioners, to examine and 
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report upon the present state of flax-culture and the linen manufac- 
ture, at home and abroad, the Ministry published the results of its 
researches. 

2. The commissioners also published 6,000 copies of a treatise on 
the preparation of flax. 

3. The Flemish method of cultivating and preparing flax was in- 
troduced on the farms of Gorigoretsk and Wologda, which serve as 
practical schools. . 

4. Models of improved heckling machines have been gent into vari- 
ous districts. 

5. Premiums have been awarded for the best qualities of flax ex- 
hibited at the shows. 

6. In order to give facilities for the home trade, flax fairs have been 
established in Livonia. 

7. Constant efforts are made to facilitate for the western provinces 
the means of procuring good seeds from the government of Pskow. 

8. Persuaded that the introduction of mill-spinning would afford 
the most effective stimulus to the improvement of the culture 
of flax, the government has held out encouragements to the first un- 
dertakers of that branch of industry; and, accordingly, at least three 
establishments of this description have been founded within the last 
three or four years—two in the government of Wologda, and one in 
that of Moscow. 

In regard to the culture of hemp, a commission was also appointed 
to examine into the subject, and its Report points out the defects of 
the system and the remedies which might be applied. - 

Connected with the culture of flax and hemp, oleaginous grains 
also form an important part of Russian products for Huropean com- 
merce, as has been stated on a preceding page. In those foreign 
countries where rape and other oil-producing plants are extensively 
raised, the great object in the cultivation of lint and hemp, as tex- 
tiles, is to obtain the longest stalks and the finest filaments. For this 
- purpose, the seed is sown very thick, so that the plant, finding no room 
for lateral development, attains considerable height, and produces finer 
fibres, though, on the other hand, it yields much less seed. But, in 
Russia, where these plants are cultivated for the sake of the seed, as 
well as of the lint, the opposite mode of sowing is pursued. It is 
obvious that this branch of industry might be rendered at once more 
extensive and more lucrative by improving, first, the culture, and then 
the preparation and assortment of the products. For it is well known 
that the various qualities of flax—its color, elasticity, length, flexi- 
bility, and the strength and uniformity of its filaments, greatly depend 
on seed, soil, and culture, as well as on carefully securing and ‘‘ret- 
ting’’ the crop, and in preparing the flax for sale. But, in all these 
respects, Russian practice is careless, and the operations are generally 
performed in a slovenly manner and with very imperfect instruments. 
Yet it does not seem to be the necessary result either of soil and cli- 
mate or of the general condition of rural economy, but may be attri- 
buted to a combination of circumstances which time, enterprise, and 
intelligence may remove, Di de) Be 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Danteu Paterson, of Fayette, Howard county, Missours 


The average yield of hemp, in this section, is about 1,000 pounds to 


the acre. 
Price, at St. Louis, $125: per ton. 


Statement of L. E. Durpvy, of Shelbyville, Shelby county, Kentucky. 


Hemp is a valuable crop with us. When we select a good piece of 
land, of light, rich soil, and plough early in the spring, pulverising 
thoroughly with the harrow, and sow in May, the crop is ready to 
harvest in August. The cost per acre is as follows :— 


Fe 
COnNnmNN- 


Interest on land, 

Ploughing and harrowing, 

Seed and sowing, . : . : 
Cutting, two hands one day, . : 
Stacking and re-spreading to dew-rot, . 
Breaking 800 pounds at $1 per 100 pounds, 


Cost per acre, : : : : : ‘ > 
Value of 800 pounds of hemp at $5, ; : . 40 


Profit per acre, : : : : : 3 AY 


This may be considered a fair average, though the product is often 
more or less, and the price also is fluctuating. It is usually sold 
in this county, and made into rope for baling cotton, and then sold 
at Louisville and New Orleans, to the cotton planters. 

Hemp, in its cutting and breaking, requires the stoutest hands on 
the farm. One good able-bodied man can take care of 5 acres. 
The breaking is usually done in February, March, and April, as the 
weather may suit. Each man has 100 pounds per day for his task 
and is paid for what he breaks above that amount, at the rate of gi 
per 100 pounds. The men break from 100 to 200 pounds a day, 


SISAL HEMP. 


BY WILLIAM C. DENNIS, OF KEY WHST, FLORIDA. 


Dr. Henry Perine, who was for a time Consul at Yucatan, amon 
many other exotic plants, introduced into the southern part of this 
State, the Sisal hemp (Agave sisalana.) He also introduced two 
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other species of the agave, which, from their hardy, self-propagating 
natures, not only survived the effects of the change of climate, 
but increased rapidly until they were destroyed by the Indians, in 
1846. One of them was the ‘Pulque plant,” from which is manu- 
factured, in Mexico, the celebrated domestic drink of that country ; and 
the other was the “‘Great American aloes,’ or ‘Century plant,”’ 
(Agave amenicana,) the fibre of which is manufactured into cordage 
and various other articles of use. Of these three kinds of agave, so 
far as I know, the Sisal hemp is the only one which appears to be of 
much importance to us in an economical point of view, although 
further acquaintance and experiments may prove the other two like- 
wise valuable, especially the latter. 

The gigantic plant out of which Sisal hemp is made, delights in 
arid, rocky land, which contains a super-abundance of lime. This is 
precisely the condition of the soil of these Keys, and the extreme 
southerly part of the peninsula of Florida, where, alone, it could be 
cultivated in the abscence of frost. It requires less culture than 
ather products, but is much benefitted by keeping down the weeds; 
and although it grows best on lands which have the deepest soil, yet 
it grows well where there is but little soil that appears among the 
rocks, sending its long, penetrating roots into the clefts and crevices 
of the rocks in search of black, rich vegetable mould. In fact, the 
lands on these Keys, and much of it on the southern point of the pe- 
ninsula, are nearly worthless for every other agricultural purpose, so 
far as is known; yet there are thousands of acres in this region 
where a ton of cleaned Sisal hemp can be made to, the acre yearly 
after the plant has arrived at such an advanced stage as will allow 
the lower leaves to be cut from it, which takes, in this climate, from 
three to five years to grow, according to the goodness of the soil, and 
the attention given to keep the land clean of weeds, grass, &c. 
It is no longer an experiment here, as to the growth of the plant, nor 
of the amount of the product; nor is there any longer a doubt as re- 

ards the value of the fibre, a number of tons of it having already 
been collected and sent to market, where it readily brought within a 
half cent to a cent per pound as much as the best kind of Manilla 
hemp ; that is, in the neighborhood of $250 per ton. About a thou- 
sand plants should be set on an acre, and, from many young ones 
coming up from the long lateral roots, if these be kept at proper dis- 
tances, it will be seen that the same land will require no re-planting, 
if coarse vegetable manure be applied from time to time. After the 
plant is of sufficient growth, the lower leaves are cut off, at proper 
times, leaving enough on the top to keep it healthy. These leaves 
are composed of a soft, watery pulp, and are from 2 to 6 feet long, 
and in the middle, from 4 to 6 inches wide, being frequently 
3 inches thick at the but, having the general shape of the head 
of a lance. “They contain a gum, which is the chief cause of their 
being rather troublesome in separating the fibres from the pulp. 
Neither the epidermis nor this pulp is more than a powder, after be- 
coming dry, if the gum be entirely crushed and washed out. Thisis 
a most important fact in relation to the manner to be adopted to 
gleanse the fibres from the pulp. As these are continuous and par- 
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allel, and embedded in it, I feel certain that a system of Beene 
leaves through a series of heavy iron rollers, firmly set, somet ing 
after those used in grinding sugar-cane, and throwing water upon t i 
crushed leaves, in jets, or otherwise, in sufficient quantities to ne 
out the gum, (which is perfectly soluble in it,) will thoroughly clean 
the fibres without any loss; so that, after they are dry, and have been 
beaten to get out the dust, they will be fit for market. “At any fey 
the right plan for separating the fibres has not yet been pia 
although there has been enough done at it to show that they can be 
got out at a profit. Here, the people either preserve the primitive 
plan, which is practised in Yucatan, of beating and scraping the leaves, 
or simply crush them in a pair of rollers, afterwards steeping 
the crushed ones in an alkaline solution for a few days, and then 
clean the fibres by a kind of combing process. But either scrap- 
ing or combing destroys too many of the fibres, by breaking them, 
which would not be done by a system of rolling and washing out the 
gum. In Yucatan, they ferment the beaten leaves in water, or mud ; 
but this stains and weakens the fibres, so as to reduce their value, I 
believe, more than half. Even steeping the crushed leaves in an al- 
kaline pickle, although it may not weaken the fibres much, as the 
juice of the leaves is acid, destroys that silky gloss which they pos- 
sess when got out of the fresh leaves, with the aid of pure water alone; 
besides, it needlessly increases the expense, if it can be dispensed with. 

A good deal of attention is being paid to setting out the plant on 
this Island, and on some others along the Reef. I have some 50 acres, 
and continue to increase the quantity as I have opportunity. 
About 3 acres have a good crop of leaves now, and 15 acres have 
been planted nearly three years; so that it will be necessary for me soon 
to turn a part of my attention to cleaning this pulp. I have made 
up my mind to try the rolling system, and wash out the gum with 
water, ‘This last article, in a pure state, will be the most difficult to 
get, in carrying out the plan on these Keys. 


THE CHINA GRASS—ITS HISTORY AND USES. 
BY GEORGE C. SCHAEFFER, M. D., U. 8. PATENT OFFICE. 


By the praiseworthy exertions of Mr. W. ®. Smith, of the Public 
Conservatory, in Washington, there is now afforded an opportunity 
of ascertaining how far the China grass (Behmeria nivea) can be 
successfully cultivated in the United States. There seems to be no 
difficulty in multiplying the plants, and none in obtaining them in 
the condition in which they yield the fibre of commerce. This being 
the case, it is proper that some notice of the history of the plant, 
and its product, should be furnished for the information of those who 
may feel disposed to attempt its cultivation. 
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China grass-cloth has been known as an article of commerce for 
many years, but the plant furnishing the material was only identified 
about the commencement of this century, by Dr. Roxburgh, whose 
labors in bringing to notice the fibres of the East, are only now be- 
ginning to show their effect upon commerce. Another indefatigable 
laborer in the same field, Dr. J. Forbes Royle, has recently published 
a work containing a complete summary of the history of this and 
other Oriental fibres. 

The Behmeria nivea, (formerly known as Urtica nivea,) belongs to 
the nettle family, every~subdivision of which abounds in fibrous 
plants. Dr. Roxburgh described it under the name of Urtica tena- 
cissima, from specimens obtained in Sumatra, and, subsequently, he 
learned that this was the plant yielding the famous ‘‘China grass.’’ 
More recently, the identity of the Chinese and Indian plants has been 
determined beyond dispute. From its wide diffusion throughout the 
East, this plant is known under various names, such as ‘‘Cha,’’ or 
‘‘Tchou Ma’”’ in China; ‘‘Caloee,’’ in Sumatra; ‘‘Ramee,’’ in Malay; 
and ‘‘Rheea,’’? in Assam. Gradually increasing in commercial im- 
portance, this product only obtained the notice of the public, gener- 
ally, at the London Exhibition of 1851, where it was presented in 
every condition, from the crude article to the woven fabric, showing 
a fibre of such beauty and strength that three prize medals were 
awarded to different persons for specimens in the prepared state. 
Samples of these, now in the collection of the United States Patent 
Office, I have submitted to examination, the results of which will be 
given below. , 

Of the value of this fibre I can give no better evidence than the 
statement of Dr. Royle, that, as imported into England, it has ‘‘sold 
for £60 to £80, and even for £120 a ton.’’ In some parts of India, 
the plant is only cultivated in small quantities, by the fishermen, for 
the manufacture of their nets, lines, &c. The use of the fibre, for 
cordage, is not likely to make its cultivation an object in this country; 
but the great strength, which especially fits it for this purpose, may be 
noted. Various samples, tried against the best Russian hemp, show 
that it bears a weight, sometimes nearly double, and always much 
more than that borne by the hemp. In China and elsewhere, it 1s 
mainly employed for making the grass-cloth, the softness and strength 
of which give it a character distinct from that of the fabric of any 
other fibre. 

Generally, three crops are taken a year at intervals of about two 
months. The most rapid growth, in the second cutting, yields the 
finest fibre. f 

The treatment of the crop varies very much, but, in general, it 
closely resembles that of hemp, except that the fibres are peeled from 
the stalks by hand. They are next exposed to the dew, at night, and 
to the sun, by day, avoiding rain. In other cases, they are soaked in 
lime-water, or even boiled in a slightly alkaline solution. Sometimes, 
again, the fibre is spun, or even woven before it is bleached. 

In short, the treatment is similar to that of other fibres which 
have to be stripped from a woody stem, the only variations In the pro- 
cess depending upon the relative hardness of the wood, which may 
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be brittle or tough, and therefore easily or with more difficulty sepa- 
rated from the fibre. It is not improbable that the process of 
‘“‘breaking,’’? used for hemp or flax, will also be applicable to this 
product. 

The most successful treatment of the material, after it has reached 
Hurope, consists in steeping it in water at a temperature of 90° F., 
for twenty-four hours, and then boiling it in an alkaline solution, 
after which, it is well washed, in clear water, and nearly dried by 
high-pressure steam. 

It may be noticed that the fibre of the plant, which has grown wild, 
has also been sent to Europe; but this, as might be expected, is 
much coarser than the cultivated product. 

The specimens of the crude material examined were those above 
named, obtained from the London Exhibition of 1851, and others 
kindly presented by Joseph Balestier, late Commissioner to Cochin- 
China, &c., which were also accompanied by the plant itself, obtained 
by him in Java. 

The chief difference in the specimens is in the color, which, in the 
Java plant, is lighter, with a tendency towards green, and with some- 
what more of a gloss. 

The half-bleached and full-bleached line and tow, as received from 
London, were compared with the best specimens of English, French, 
and Belgian flax, from the same exhibition, which last, as usual, 
were unbleached. A very slight examination at once shows the re- 
markable difference between the two materials. The filaments of 
the flax line, although very fine, showed the ends of the component 
cells, which, on repeated handling, separated from each other. The 
filaments of the China grass, on the other hand, although they had 
been subjected to the process of bleaching, showed no such loose 
ends; and, after long continued manipulation, still remained smooth, 
glossy, and, apparently, single celled. To be certain upon this point, 
specimens, after boiling in an alkaline solution, of a strength which 
would insure the separation of the individual cells, were repeatedly 
passed back and forth, between the fingers, and then carefully ex- 
amined, from end to end, under the microscope. Every effort was 
made at all doubtful points, by needles, to obtain a separation, if 
‘ possible. As evidence of the care bestowed upon the examination it 
may be stated that from one to two hours were more than once ox. 
pended upon the scrutiny of a single fibre. The result of this close 
inspection was the development of the fact that the single cells of the 
line of the China grass are of an extraordinary length, often equal 
to, and sometimes far exceeding, that of the longest of which we have 
any record. Five, 6, and-7 inches seem to be not unusual lengths 
In one case, a filament of over 10 inches in leneth was severely 
handled, without showing any signs of being composed of more than 
one cell; but, in this case, the mucroscope was not used. Even the 
tow of the bleached fibre furnished, in abundance single cells, or 
fragments, 3 inches or more in length. ners: : 

We are now prepared to understand the great streneth of the 
‘*China-grass”’ cordage, as, In any given length, it has fower breaks 
of uninterrupted continuity than any other fibre. The character of 
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the single cells is as follows: In diameter, they exceed those of 
fine flax, of which, however, many are required to make a line of 
equal length. In cross section, they are irregular, and the greatest 
diameter is found, sometimes in one direction, and sometimes in 
another, somewhat after the manner of cotton. This gives them an 
advantage in spinning, furnishing a better hold of the fibres upon 
each other than if circular in section. 

It is said that specimens of the Oriental fabric have been examined,. 
in which the thread, was untwisted, being made up of long filaments, 
joined end to end by some glue or cement. We know that this is 
true of the celebrated ‘“‘pigna,’’ or ‘‘pifia,’’ a fabric made from the 
pine-apple fibre, and the facts above named show that it may also be 
true of the China grass. This untwisted thread gives a peculiar 
transparency to the fabric, which cannot be imitated. No attempts 
have ever been made in Hurope, nor in this country, to reproduce such 
an article, which, probably, requires too much manual labor to be pro- 
Gtable. ‘The full-bleached line above mentioned is remarkably glossy 
and soft, and in some respects is not unlike silk in appearance. The 
whole character of the fibre is so distinct as to prevent any mistake 
as to the recognition of the article. 

Although we have no mention of the employment of the tow, 
there can be no. doubt of its applicability to the manufacture of an 
excellent fabric. The fibre, obtained by different cultivators, can be 
transmitted to the Patent Office for examination. In order to have a 
long, fine fibre, the crop should stand pretty close, and, when in small 
patches, it should be surrounded by other plants of similar height, 
in order to have the whole yield of the same quality. Or, the exte- 
rior plants may be used for propagation, leaving only the tallest to be 
tried for their fibre. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of W. R. SMitH, of the Public Conservatory, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 


From a small paper of the seeds of the ‘Chinese Grass-linen 
plant,’’ (Behmeria nivea,) which I obtained from the island of Ja- 
maica, I propagated, under glass, about fifty plants, and subsequently 
removed them into the open air. From these, I hope to be able to 
continue to propagate others, by cuttings, during the next and suc- 
ceeding summers, in sufficient numbers to meet futnre demands. 

The seeds, which are small and require close attention, I sowed 
in March, in an eight-inch flower-pot, filled with equal parts of leaf- 
mould, common soil, and sand, covering them lightly with a sifted ; 
portion of the same soil. In order to keep them moist, I spread over 
the surface of the pot a regular layer of sphagnum, or bog-moss, 
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which I removed as the plants came up. By these means, the seeds 
readily vegetated in a temperature of 55° F. 

This product can also be multiplied, in the spring, by cuttings of 
the half-ripened shoots, planted in sand, regularly moistened, and 
shaded from the bright rays of the sun. Beneath the sand, which 
should be about 2 inches deep, there should be placed a layer of 
sphagnum, say an inch in thickness, to admit the roots fréely, and 
afterwards facilitate the transplanting. 

My impression is, that this plant will survive the winter in the 
open air, in any part of the United States, except the mountainous 
districts, south of Pennsylvania; and it may possibly become natu- 
ralised in the extreme South. It will thrive in any ordinary soil. 


\ 


GRASS, HAY, AND OTHER FODDER. 
THE PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING TIMOTHY. 
BY JARED P, KIRTLAND, M. D., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The proper time for cutting Timothy meadows, (herds-grass of 
New England,) with reference to securing the best qualities of hay 
has been a fruitful subject of observation and remark. Little or no 
attention has been paid to the influence of the time and manner of 
cutting, over the health, permanency, and productiveness of such 
meadows. A vague idea prevails, among farmers, that, if the mowing 
be performed betore the seed of this species of grass is ripe, it will 
run out, from a failure to re-seed the ground. Every observing farmer 
has noticed that, in some instances, extensive tracts of Timothy sward 
have suddenly died, soon after the removal of the crop of hay, while 
in others, the sward continued healthy, and for a series of years pro- 
duced abundantly of this grass. The rationale of such opposite re 
sults, under apparently similar circumstances, had never been ex- 
plained, so far as my information extends. 

My neighbor, Richard McCrary, an intelligent and practical far- 
mer, has recently presented me with the annexed propositions and 
conclusions, as the result of his experience on this subject. These he 
illustrated by specimens of the grass, in every condition to which he 
alludes. It is hoped they will be thoroughly scanned by persons 
competent to test their accuracy. If they bear this test Lee Mr. Mc- 
Crary the credit of the discovery of the facts solely belowadt and t 
have no doubt the community will consider him as havin "conferred 
an important benefit. 2 

1. Timothy grass (Phlewm pratense) is a perennial plant, which re- 
news itself by an annual formation of ‘““bulbs,’”’ or perhaps more cor- 
rectly speaking, tubers, in which all the vitality of the plant is con- 
centrated during the winter. (See Figure 1.) These form in whatever 
locality the plant is selected, without reference to dryness or moig- 
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ture.* From these, proceed the stalks which support the leaves and 
head, and from’the same source spread out the numerous fibres, form- 
ing the true roots. 


2. To insure a perfect development of these tubers, 
a certain amount of nutrition must be assimilated in 
the leaves, and returned to the base of the plant, 
through the stalk. 

3. Assoon as this process of nutrition is completed, it 
becomes manifest by the appearance of a state of desic- 
cation, or dryness, always commenc- 
ing ata point directly above either the 
first or second joint of the stem, near 
the crown of the tuber. From this 
point, the desicca- 
tion gradually pro- 
gresses upwards, 
and the last portion 
of the stalk that 
yields up its fresh- 
ness is that adjoin- 
ing the head. Co- 
incident with the 
beginning of this 
process is the full 
development of the 
seeds, and with its 
progress they ma-’ 
ture. Its earliest 
appearance is evi- 
dence that both the 
ff tubers and seeds 
¥. have received their 
requisite supplies 
of nutrition, and 
. that neither the 
stalk nor the leaves 
are longer necessa- 
ry to aid them in 


Fig. 1. denotes a mature and fully developed tuber, from which the stalk was cut, some distance above 
the point at which desication commences, and at a period after the process had begun. (Proposition 3.) 
Fig. 2. shows a partially developed tuber, exhibiting lateral growths of small tubers and shoots, the 
effect of premature cutiing. ( popesition 4.) q ey Ee 
Fig. 3. exhibits a dead tuber, caused by cutting below the point of desiccation. (Proposition 5.) 


completing their maturity. A similar process occurs in the onion, 
just above the crown of the bulb, indicating the maturity of that 
organ. 


—_—_——————— eee 


* Mr. Lapham, in his valuable article on “The Grasses of Wisconsin,”’ (Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Society, Vol. 3, 1853, page 425,) says: ‘‘ When growing in very 
dry places, bulbs are frequently formed on the roots of Timothy grass, as a sort of store-house 
of moisture, &c., from which to draw supplies of nutriment, for the future growth of the 
plant.’? Mr. McCrary supposes it occurs in all localities, and is the nature and habit of the 
plant. In this, he is probably correct. 
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4. If the stalk be cut from the tubers, betore this evidence ot matu- 
rity has appeared, the necessary supplies of nutritive. will be ar- 
rested, their proper growth will cease, and an effore will be made to 
repair the injury, by sending out small lateral tubers, from which 
weak and unhealthy stalks will proceed, at the expense of the origi- 
nal tubers. (See Figure 2.) All will ultimately perish, either by the 
droughts of autumn or the cold of winter.* is 

5. The tubers, together with one or two of the lower joints of the 
stalk, remain fresh and green, during the winter, if left to take 
their natural course; but if, by any means, this green portion be se- 
vered, at any season of the year, the result will be the death of the 
plant. (See Figure 3.) 

From the foregoing considerations it is concluded, 

1. That Timothy grass cannot, under any circumstances, be 
adapted for pasture ; as the close nipping of horses and sheep is fatal 
to the tubers, which are also extensively destroyed by swine. 

2. The proper period for mowing Timothy is at any time after the 
process of desiccation has commenced on the stalk, as noted in Pro- 
position 3. Itis not very essential whether it is performed a week 
earlier or later, provided it be postponed till that evidence of matu- 
rity has become manifest. 

3. All attempts at close shaving the sward should be avoided, while 
using the scythe, and, in gauging mowing-machines, care should be 
taken to run them so high that they will not cut the Timothy below 
the second joint above the tuber. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Grorae W. Hatt, of Mormon Creek, California. 


Oats, barley, and wheat are our principal crops, the former being 
chiefly grown for hay. The seed required, per acre, to make good 
hay, is about 3 bushels; the average yield is 14 tons. 

Owing to the great drought, crops are lighter this season than 
usual ; but I have over 50 tons of hay, from 45 acres, which sells 
readily for $60 a ton. Notwithstanding the high price of labor $4a 
day, my whole “‘rancho’’ will net me over $50 an acre. 


* Florists know that if the stalk of the white lily be cut, prematurely, a similar result en- 
sues; and that, by cutting off the stem and leaves of herbaceous peonies, before they are ma- 
ture, the tubers will beso much impaired as to fail to bloom the next season. 
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Statement of Stepnen N. Lrnpuey, of Monroe, Jasper county, Iowa. 


Timothy seed is raised in great quantities in Lee and Henry coun- 
ties, and has been, for several years, one of our chief articles of export. 
As many as 400 acres have been cut, on one farm, for seed; and many 
of our farmers cut from 60 to 100 acres annually. Before the seed is 
cut, buyers, or their agents, are actually bidding for the crops. 

The soil of this part of the State is better adapted to Timothy than 
most portions of the prairie country, being more firm, and not so 
light. The most common mode of sowing is with oats or spring 
wheat, though it is sometimes sown in the fall, when the stubble is 
burnt off, and the seed harrowed in, at the rate of a peck to the acre. 
The grass is allowed to become fully ripe before cutting, which is 
done with a reaper, as no progress could be made with a cradle. 
When cut, it is bound in large sheaves, and allowed to stand until the 
seed begins to drop from the outside heads. It is then threshed, and 
the hay immediately stacked. When this is done, and salt has been 
added, at the rate of 15 or 20 pounds to a ton, it makes good second- 
rate hay; better for any kind of stock than straw Some farmers 
think the hay will pay the cost of cutting, threshing, and cleaning. 
The average yield of seed is 6 bushels to the acre, which is worth 
from $2 to $250 per bushel. As land is cheap, and labor dear and 
scarce, with us, no crop will pay better while the present prices con- 
tinue. Eastern farmers prefer our seed, from the fact that many of 
the noxious weeds that infest their meadows are unknown here, and 
the high price of hay there makes it more profitable to buy their seed. 

The following is a correct estimate of the cost of 10 acres of 
Timothy :— 


Interest at 10 per cent. on the cost of 10 acres of land, at $15, $1 50 


Cutting, 50 cents per acre, : : ; 5 00 
Five hands to bind, including board, 3 ; ; 2 6 25 
Threshing and cleaning seed, . : : : : rial a 1A) 
Stacking hay, including salt, and board, . ; ; 7 7 00 
| 34 15 

To meet this, we have 60 bushels of seed, worth, at the aver- 
age price, $2 25 per bushel, . : : . : . $135 00 
Ten tons of hay, worth $3 per ton, . : : . . 30 00 
165 00 
Deduct expenses, . : : : : : aur a 85 
' Net prot, . ; : : - : ° ; . 1380 25 


Statement of L. BH. Dupuy, of Shelbyville, Shelby county, Kentucky. 


One of our most valuable crops is blue-grass, which we get for the 
sowing, without any cultivation. We sow with clover, on wheat or 
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rye, 3 bushels of seed to the acre. The first season will produce a 
good crop of clover, which will be succeeded by the blue-grass. When 
this is well set, our farmers realise from $5 to 10 an acre, in grazing 
stock ; and, at the same time, the land is increasing in fertility so 
fast, that, ina few years’ grazing, to make it yield from 60 to 75 bushels 
of corn to the acre. ; oie 

One great advantage of blue-grass is, that, if the stock is kept 
from it during the summer, the grass will remain equally as valuable 
for winter grazing. 


Statement of J. B. Giumer, of Pineville, Bossier parish, Louisiana. 


The ‘‘mesquit’’ is not a native of this vicinity. I introduced it 
from Western Texas some ten years ago, and can speak more highly 
of it than of any other grass with which I am acquainted. It stands 
the cold of winter well, is annual, and reproduces itself from its seed 
with the certainty of ‘‘crop-grass.”’ 

The ‘‘ grama’’ grass is indigenous to this immediate region, grows in 
great abundance, is a strong, hardy, coarse grass, and occupies a low 
position in its native state. Something in the way of rough hay for 
cattle might be made of it, by cultivation, and cutting while young. 
The mesquit-grass will ripen its seed, in this latitude, from the 15th 
of May to the 15th of June, but the grama-grass, not before August ; 
consequently, the mesquit will be forwarded several months in ad- 
vance of the grama-seed. 

The proper time for sowing the mesquit is September; the grama, 
I think, in the spring. For sowing mesquit, let the land be well 
ploughed ; then brush or harrow the seed in lightly. The grama- 
grass will come up and grow well under any mode of culture. 


Statement of Joun B. C. Gazzo, of La Fourche parish, Louisiana, 


The Bermuda grass, (Oynodon dactylon,) in this State, far excels 
the celebrated Kentucky blue-grass, either for summer or winter pas- 
ture. It is propagated by inoculating the turves, or sods, of the roots. 
The ground is put in thorough order, if intended for the meadow, and 
harrowed quite smooth after deep ploughing. The turves, or a few 
joints of stems and roots, planted in squares of 2 or 3 feet in dimen- 
sions, quickly cover the ground. 

For hay-making, this grass will yield more than double the return 
af nutritious fodder than any other grass of this locality. 


Statement of Samunn J. Firtcusr, near Winchester, Clark county, 
Missouri, 


Timothy hay does well here. It is worth about $10 a ton in the 
stack. I bale and ship mine to St. Louis, where it netted me last 
year $20 a ton. 
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Statement of D. R. Srmiman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county, 
New York. 


The principal grasses cultivated in this section, for hay, are Timo- 
thy (herds-grass) and red clover, which are generally grown together 
in the same field. T'wo tons of good hay to the acre is the maximum 
yield ; for when it grows sufficiently large to exceed that amount, it 
deteriorates in quality. The average yield will not much exceed a 
ton to the acre; and half a ton is probably the least that will pay 
the cost of production. 

The cost of raising a ton of hay is about $4, and it will sell here 
for $6. The cost of transportation to New York, by railroad, is $12 
a ton. 


Statement of Jamus Tartor, of Murphy, Cherokee county, North 
Carolina. 


The evergreen-grass, a sample of which I have sent to the Patent 
Office, is very good for pasturing, through the fall and winter. I 
have no knowledge of its origin. It will do best when sown on dry 
land, and is well adapted for sheep. It grows well on rocky soil, to 
the height of 4 or 5 feet, when ripe, continuing green, in the spring, 
and affording fine herbage, throughout the winter. It is best to sow 
in the spring with oats. A peck of well-cleaned seed is sufficient to 

ut on an acre, or a bushel in the chaff. It ripens by the Ist of June, 
or a little before rye harvest, and is cut with a scythe and cradle, as 
we cut rye. If sown in the spring, this grass will not come to seed 
before the next year. If sown in the fall, it will bring seed the fol- 
lowing spring. I do not know its yield of hay to the acre, but be- 
lieve it to be equal to that of any grass we have. 


Statement of Joun P. Hatter, of Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 


The principal varieties of grass raised in this county are Timothy, 
clover, and red-top, all of which do well. Timothy does best on the 
lower grounds, but clover should be sown on those which are elevated 
and dry. The average yield of hay is about 1} tons to the acre. 

Clover-seed is a considerable product of exportation. 


Statement of Jamus McK. Snoperass, of Mifflin, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Clover and Timothy are our principal grasses. They produce well 
when sown separately, but make the best meadow and pasture when 
about equally mixed, which, on good soil, and under favorable cir- 
cumstances, will yield over 2 tons to the acre, though 1% tons is an 
average yield. 

The fields are kept in meadow, or pasture, three or four years. We 
then plough deep, during winter or early spring, and plant corn, and 
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the next season oats, followed by wheat and grass seeds. By this 
mode, our land is kept in a state of continual improvement. Land 
that has been exhausted by careless or injudicious farming has by this 
renovating process been brought, in a short time, to a good state of 
cultivation and improvement. 


Statement of Joun F. Bennett, of Pittsburg, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


About two years since, I obtained from the Patent Office a small 
parcel of ‘‘ Alfalfa’’ seed, the lucerne grass of the Andes. I sowed 
it on the highest ‘‘knoll’’ on my farm, which is about 600 feet above 
the river, or about 1,250 feet above tide-water. This knoll was chosen 
as being poor ground, with a thin soil of about 9 inches, on the top 
of a marly sand-rock, the latter, however, being shaly and easy of 
disintegration. The alfalfa readily came up, and promised well. 
Through all that long, dry summer, it continued to grow, and almost 
flourish. In July, it gave a few blossoms, and in August ripened a 
part of its seed, which I carefully gathered and preserved. It lived 
through last winter and has flourished during the last season. In 
May last, about six weeks after the seed was sown, I had weeded 
the ground, just about the time the last rains came on. This, of 
course, was injurious, as it turned out; for, as no more rain fell during 
the summer, the scattered stalks thereby had to bear the whole brunt 
of the scorching sun. 

I was so much pleased with the alfalfa, that I got a merchant to 
procure me, from Chili, about 40 pounds of this seed, which reached 
me in March last. After giving away a part of it for distribution 
among my farming friends, and distributing a few half pounds 
among my neighbors, I sowed 4 acres of good land with it amongst 
spring oats, which, this favorable season, have flourished exceedingly 
well, growing, after the oats were cropped, to a height of 21 to 24 
inches, and yielding nourishing food to the cattle that were turned 
into it. 

For some years back, owing to the irregular weather in the winters 
sudden freezings and thawings, most of the clover sown in this neigh- 
borhood had perished, each new sowing of clover seeming to fare 
worse than the preceding one. This grass seems to be independent 
of the extremes of heat and cold, wet and dry, sending down its 
roots so deep that heat cannot scorch it, nor cold freeze it. 


Statement of Ricnarp Lecunor, of Stouchburg, Berks county 
Pennsylvania. : 


Timothy, with us, is generally sown in the fall, either broadcast 
after the harrow, or by means of a Timothy sower attached — the 
drill. Clover is then applied, in the spring, towards the end of March: 
some, however, sow as late as the middle of April. Early sowing 7" 
preferable, as that which is young will more readily scorch by es 
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emp! rays of the sun in July and August, than it will be destroyed 
y late spring frosts. The quantity sown varies from 5 to 8 quarts 
of clover, and about half the amount of Timothy, to the acre. It is 
considered best to have the grass well mixed with different varieties ; 
they should be sown sufficiently thick to exclude all foul plants or 
weeds. Clover is believed to be one of the best grasses, on account of 
its exuberant growth, and its fertilising properties, being excellent 
for pasturage, and a good renovator of the soil. In wet lands, Timo- 
thy is generally preferred to clover, as it is less subject to winter-kill. 

The yield per acre varies from 1 to 3 tons, according to the richness 
of the soil and the nature of the season. The cost of growing hay 
is about $6 a ton; the present price, $24 a ton. 


Statement of NavHantEL Green, near Middletown, Newport county, 
fthode Island. 


The hay-crop on this island is of great value to our farmers. They 
generally mow over less surface than formerly, yet they obtain as 
much or more hay to the acre, by top-dressing their fields with ma- 
nure once every two or three years. 

The principal grasses cultivated are Timothy, clover, red-top, and 
‘¢Borden’s grass.’’ All of these are often sown together, in the same 
field, and thrive well. Clover and Timothy, the first year, generally 
gain the ascendancy over the other kinds. The second year, Timo- 
thy and red-top come in together, and Borden’s grass comes as the 
other two run out. Clover seldom lasts more than one year; Timo- 
thy two or three years ; red-top and Borden’s grass generally remain 
until the land is re-ploughed. 

‘CWhite weed,’’ otherwise called the ‘‘Daisy,’’ comes in when the 
grass seeds are sown and fail to take root. When cut, at the time it 
first begins to shed its blossoms, and properly cured, it makes very 
good fodder; and, instead of being a pest to the fields, as has been 
the case in other parts of the country, it is here considered an accept- 
able visiter. It seldom appears where the grasses take root and 
grow well, but seems to be a ‘‘volunteer’’ to supply their places. 
Sometimes, a ton or more is obtained to the acre, while the grasses 
yield from 1 to 2 tons. Mowing-machines are now employed here 
with success. 

The price of hay, delivered at Newport, is from $18 to $20 a ton. 
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WILD RICE. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Joun B. C. Gazzo, of La Fourche parish, Louisiana. 


The ‘‘ Water oat,’ or ‘Wild rice,’’ (Zizania aquatica,) is an in- 
teresting plant, exceedingly prolific, the roots of which are perennial. 
It grows at the edges of our prairies and bayous. Stock of every 
description are fond of it, when green or cured as hay. The first set- 
tlers of Louisiana called it folle avoine. It is also found wild in all 
the Southern States, grows tall, and will yield two crops a year of 
good hay. 


THE JAPAN PEA. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


: Statement of Joun B. Lucu, of Fort Smith, Sebastian county, Arkansas. 


The package I now send, contains a part of the produce of a table 
spoontul of Japan peas, planted on the 22d of June last. They were 
raised without any rain, not enough in a single shower to lay the 
dust, from the time of planting until after the first few pods had 
matured. The yield was half a bushel of choice seed. They were 
raised in a cotton-field, being planted singly, in the missing hills 
and received the same treatment as the cotton, : 

The soil was a rich, sandy loam, in the Arkansas *“bottom.’? JT 
raised others in a very poor upland, ina peach orchard. They were 
planted in drills, worked but once, and suffered much from the shade 
as well as from drought ; yet the yield was fair. ‘ 


Statement of Joun Danrortn, of New London, New London county 
Connecticut. : 


In April last, I planted thirteen hundred and sev 
peas, from which I raised 4 quarts of seed. Some 
I used as green fodder for my cattle. 


enty-six Japan 
of the pea-vines 


Statement of Anram Weaver, of Bloomfield, Davis county, Iowa. 
I planted twenty-three of the J apan peas, 


y I received 
Patent Office, of which number eighteen grew. EO eee 


They were cultivated 


a wa! ‘| ean Fe lili 
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he 20th of May, and ripened, say from the 15th of 
15th of September. I planted them.3 feet apart, two 
|, when fully grown, the branches were touching, 
taining about 34 feet in height. The summer was 
_ They were kept clear of weeds, but were not watered, 
hile growing. Iam fully satisfied that, in an ordi- 
y would attain a height of 4 or 5 feet. 
bushels of these peas can be raised to the acre than 
d some of them cooked, while green, at their largest 
nd ‘them delicious. I am of opinion that a few acres, 
r the purpose of turning hogs in, to feed on them, before 
icing to give them corn, would be a valuable crop. The stalk 
and as firmly as corn. 


5th of May last, I planted a parcel of Japan peas in a 
, sandy soil; but they did not all ripen before we were visited 
I planted others on the 31st of May, and again on the 15th 
—Ttis almost needless to say that none of the latter matured 
ds. ‘They should be planted in hills or drills, 4 feet by 3 feet 
one stalk in a place. | 
a is one of the most productive I have met with, and is well 
field-culture, as it has but one stalk, which sends forth 
yranches, every part of which are covered with pods well 
t is not good for culinary use; but is excellent for domestic 
nd for stock. Poultry are remarkably fond of it, and fatten 
nore rapidly than when fed on corn. é 


~~ THE OREGON PEA. 
NDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


tikes pis 


Ke) 


e vats aye nie 3 ee . 
Statement of H. M. Bry, of Monroe, Ouachita parish, Lowisiana. 


The celebrated ‘Oregon pea,’’ said to have been discovered in 
Oregon or the Rocky Mountains, a few years since, has been culti- 
vated by me upwards of twenty-five years, and by my father about 
- fifty years. He obtained the seed from the captain of a slaver, from 
the coast of Angola, a year or two after the cession of Louisiana; and 
~ it has been known and cultivated here ever since that period as the 
~~ & Angola pea.” dase apt | 
As Thad. seen miraculous statements concerning the Oregon pea, 
- for a year or two past, and as I had a great fondness for agricultural 


experiments, I, of course, was among the first to obtain a few of the 


ae 


=. iia 
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and leaves as at first. 


, Sh ieee 
Statement of Guorce Luruur, of Longstreet, Moore county, Nort: 
Carolina. taf fAon: 


I planted the Oregon peas, I received from the Patent Office, on the 
28th of April. They came up and grew well for some time ; but, on 
the 4th of August, when they were from 24 to 5 feet high, we had a 
heavy squall, which blew them all down, and broke about half of 
them off at the ground. I thought for some time the roots would — 
send up sprouts, but they did not. I offered some of those that were | 
broken off to my cattle and horses, but none would eat them.» Lipo 
observed closely, to see if the branches come out at every joint, butin ~ 
this I was disappointed, and they did not begin to bear until late in qe 
the fall, and then only bore pods on the extreme ends of the limbs, | 
and these so late that a third part were destroyed by the frost, though 
the fall was mild. 

The ‘‘Chinese” pea, from its size and color, could not be distin 
guished from the Oregon pea. I obtained a few plants from these, — 
which were perfectly similar to the Oregon pea, until the stalk was 
about a foot high. They then began to blossom, and bore pods, which — 
resembled those of the Oregon pea. They then sent out a number of 
vines, each of which bore at every joint. It was late in May when I 
received them. I planted some of the first that ripened, and they 
matured before frost. I think three, if not four crops of them, may 
be made here in one season. ire 


Statement of Wiitram H. Govny, of Buteville, Marion county, Oregon 
Territory. 


There is no such product here as the ‘“‘Oregon pea,’’ described by 
a writer in the Report of 1853. There is an excellent field-pea, which 
was introduced by the Hudson Bay Company. It is a yellowish- 
white, and nearly the size of what is known as the ““May’’ pea inthe — 
Western States. The stalks, when planted in good rich land, grow’ 
4 feet high, sending out several lateral shoots, with short joints, which’ 
have from 2 to 4 pods at a joint, that seldom contain more than six 
peas. 

What is known here as the ‘Field”’ pea will yield on good land 80 
bushels to the acre. The peas are fed to hogs, and the vines make 
good hay, lem 

Peas are considered superior to wheat to fatten hogs. The cost of: 
raising is about the same as that grain. 


ctor Sortpa, of Pittsburg, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. — aril 5 ae} oho Ara 

was cultivated here both in 1854 and 1855. In the 
of the great drought, it entirely failed. Last spring, 


it the middle of April , but a late frost killed nearly 
ad. The other half lingered for several months, 
grow at all, until the last of August, or early in 
they grew more vigorously and commenced to blos- 
y frosts, however, about the middle of October, killed 
, Stalks, and leaves in a single night. The stalk at- 
ght of only 24 or 3 feet. ar 
er Oregon peas cultivated in this vicinity, as far as I 
> shared the same fate. 


| CHUFAS. 
«CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


ment of Victor Scrip, of Pittsburg, Alleghany cowity, 
Wy - Pennsylvania. 


i 


, L raised a patch of the ‘‘EKarth Almond,” or “ Chufa’’ 
seulentus,) each plant of which produced over one hundred 
rs. Europe, they are eaten raw, like chesnuts or almor ds, and 
sd in cakes or confectionary like the latter; and, even when 
nded with sugar, the mixture is equal in every respect to the 
ulsion of almonds. They are also used as the best substi-ute for 
ees iP ug 
Aten AP Ree 
AES wHiS4 


_ THE PEA-NUT, OR PINDAR. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


: _ Statement of Joun B. C. Gazzo, of La Fourche parish, Louiséuna. 


MATA 

_ The “‘Pea-nut,’’ ‘‘Pindar,’”’ or ‘‘Ground-nut,”’ (Arachis hypogea,) 
when cultivated in this section, requires a good alluvial soil, although 
‘it will grow well on sandy land. The seeds are dibbled in rows, so as 
_ to leave the plants a foot apart each way. As soon as the flowers ap- 
pear, the vines are earthed up from time to time, so as to keep them 

chiefly within the ground. , : 
. Vhen cultivated alone, and there is sufficient moisture, the yield 
of nuts is from 60 to 75 bushels to the acre. If allowed to grow 
without earthing up, the vines will yield half a ton of hay to the 
re. They are killed by the first frost, when the nuts are mature and 


ready for use. — apie. 


—— 
= 
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CARROTS. | 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Gursnom Wiporn, of Victor, Ontario county, New York. 


Having had some experience in raising carrots for feeding to stock, 
I will give an estimate of the expense of raising and securing an — 
acre. The ground should be rich and low, but thoroughly drained, 
and worked at least 15 inches deep, with a subsoil plough. It should 
be harrowed, rolled, and then formed into ridges 2 feet apart. The 
seed should be sown with a hand-drill, as early in the spring as the 
field can be properly worked, as an early sowing is far more likely 
to come up than a late one. Carrot-seed, of all others, requires a 
very damp, fine soil to vegetate. ! $ 

An acre of suitable land, well worked, in general, will yield from 
300 to 1,000 bushels of roots, the nutritive value of which, by mea- 
ure, is equal to one-fourth of that of corn-meal. btteod. x 

The following is an estimate of the expense of cultivating:— 


= 
e 


Se 


Ploughing and preparing, . 
Seed, 3 pounds, ; 
Drilling in the seed, s 
Hoeing first time, six days, 
Hoeing second time, six days, 
Hoeing third time, four days, 
Digging and housing, 


y 


. ° 
iat ; 
SRAM WHE 


Total, : : 5 . 
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MANGOLD-WURZEL. 
CONDENSED CORRESRONDENOE. 


Statement of O. H. Kutiy, of Northwood, Benton county, Minnesota. 


The seeds of the mangold-wurzel, which I received from the Pa- 
tent Office, succeeded well and grew to a large size. A few of the 
roots were sliced, and given to my hogs, which they ate in preference 
to corn, I believe it to be a most valuable root to raise for stock- 
feeding, in general. I shall continue to cultivate it. 
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TURNIPS. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


* Statement of Joun T. AnvRuw, of West Cornwall, Litchfield county, 
Connecticut. 

-. The several varieties of turnip-seed, sent me from the Patent Office 
‘in June last, were well cultivated, and the results observed with care. 
- They were sown in drills, 18 inches apart, and 8 inches asunder, along 
the drills, allowing only one plant in a place to remain after 
thinning. The ground was kept loose, and free from weeds, by re- 
peated hand-hoeings. 

“‘Sutton’s Improved Green Globe” proved good, germinated well, 
and produced uniform bulbs of middling quality, but not satisfactory 
in quantity, the yield being about 500 bushels to the acre. 

‘<éAghcroft’s Swede’? came pure, germinated well, and grew with 
a healthy and rapid development. The quality of the bulbs was 
good and the yield fair, the product being about 800 bushels to the 
acre. The tops were very large, and of a dark green color. 

< Tincolnshire Red Globe’ proved excellent; the bulbs were 
white below the surface, purple above, and very large and unform. 
The quality was superior, being free from rootlets, smooth, solid, and, 
in every respect, perfect of its kind. The tops were very large, ex 
tending from the opposite extremities of its leaves 4 feet. The 
weight of the largest bulb, with its top, when pulled, was 15 pounds, 
The small parcel of seed was sown in a row 20 rods long, and pro- 
duced 22 bushels. 

This experiment justifies the hope that the Lincolnshire Red Globe 
will prove one of the best turnips known to us, apd a great acquisi- 


tion. 


Statement of B. F. Wier, of Monson, Piscataquis county, Marne. 


The ‘White globe,”’ or ‘ ‘Norfolk’? turnip, an English variety, I 
planted on the Ist of May, in drills 2 feet apart, on ground prepared 
as we usually prepare for our common field crop of ruta-bagas, and 
the yield was nearly double that of the ruta-baga by the side of it. 
Some few of the largest weighed from 10 to 15 pounds each. I shall 
continue to cultivate this variety, as it ig decidedly better than the 
common English turnip, grown in this vicinity. 

‘“‘Skirving’s Improved Swede”’ was planted on the same plat, side 
by side with the above, and other field-crops, and does not appear to 
be any better than the common ruta-baga. ‘The crown of the root 1s 
inclined to grow much longer, and the yield is no better. 


$ 
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thy  tD oof, 
feport of an experiment of twenty-six varieties of Turnip-seed, 
Samugt D, Martin, of Pine Grove, Kentucky, in 1855. 


—— - 
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NAMES OF VARIBTIES, ae Soil. | go | ge Remarks. 
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1/Skirving’s Swede..........+.....| July 19] Garden} 4,600} 3,200 Bary A 
2{Rivers’ Stubble Swede......... 4 eS 5,600) 4,200) decd ces 
3ilaine’s Swede, oc. cece decsen. ut J 4,800} 2,000|Injured by freshet. 
4 Green-topped Swedes Fo oes wel se i) “ ++eess/ovese (Destroyed by freshet. 
5yDale’s Hybrid. .............+.-.| Aug. 8 |Sod-land| 4,960] 12,800 bagi ips 
6|Green-topped Six-weeks..........] Aug. 1 a 14,000} 6,400 rH 
RISBOMA Ball de vets. doce melita ae nS as 6,000] 6,200 nabs 
BiStrap-leaved scislerte a sclese cers aoe ae eg 9,400] 3,800 : e 
9}Small Yellow Malta:............ a ve 5,600} 2,800 Ground not filled. 
10}White Globe or Norfolk White... 3 “ 8,600} 7,200 ibn? ; 
11/Green Round or Norfolk Green.... £5 eg 3,800} 6,000 i & A 
12}Green Globe or Green Norfolk..... a ce 5,000} 4,600 
USGolden” Balls sees eet delves ee We # 4,800] 3,200 & f a 
14/Red Globe or Norfolk Red....... ts te 6,800] 13,000 “ “ { zi 
15}White Tankard or Decanter..... sf fe 4,800} 5,200 g oR 
16/Green Tankard or Decanter......] Aug. 8 a 2,400) 5,600 wi ? 
17|Yellow Tankard or Decanter.. ee oo 2,080) 4,800/Ground not filled. 
18}Red Tankard or Decanter....... £ fe 6,400} 11,560 
19/Green-topped Scotch..........0. ut fe 3,040} 5,600 
20{Purple-topped Scotch........... ut ef 2,720) 4,480 
21|Skirving’s Purple-topped Scotch.| Aug. 9 He 1,920} 2,880 
22|Karly Stone or Stubble Stone.... te fe 5,080} 16,000 
23/Yellow Stone........... Gao tase vi . 4,480} 16,000 
24/Red-topped Stone,.............. a si 10,720) 12,320 : 
Zo WH D ULC atrata eid ore cececena ct. oe ue vise esee]eoee ees |Haten by grasshoppers 
Bo! VECllOw Dy UeCiitesy seetae ite eae een ae is ot 4,800) 5,7 


The seeds were presented to the Patent Office, for experiment, by 
Messrs. Charlwood and Cummins, seedsmen, of London. 

They were mostly sown upon sod-land, ploughed four times, har- 
rowed twelve times, and rolled twice. Stable manure was spread 
broadcast at the rate of 160 bushels to the acre, finely pulverised ; 
except to the Swedes, to which it was applied in drills. 

The first sowing was almost destroyed by the turnip-fly, and the 
second by grasshoppers. Those which stood, were so much injured, 
that they grew very little before the weather became cool, 

The Swedes were transplanted in drills August 4th. 

The crop was harvested November 12th. — 
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Report of an experiment of twenty-six varieties of Turni: 
f ne p-seed, b 
SAG. CoMINGs, of Freetown, Bristol county, Massachusetts, in 1885. 


his Ee 4 peace 1s 2 | ox ot. 
2 | 45/88/88 |2s| gs | 888 
eoare a A nH nm DQ “sm = S$ = 
| NAMES OF VARIETINS. Se a7 ay ge S%| 82 | 82p 
Tpenns % i= g ae Bre oo |g ° BB ere Ey 
— ee Aa is Ay 8 fora) at ao mo Heo 
S| iS A FS af s| an |4 
1|Skirving’s Swede........-.---.| July 11 | Nov. 5 |50,500| 8,000 | 720jexcellent 
2|Rivers’ Stubble Swede. ........ “4 i 44,500] 8,000 | 640 3 excellent 
SiLaing’s Swede... ee. ccevseess of «| 44,500] 7,000} 640) “ 
a Green-topped Swede.......... Ke ‘ 160,600] 6,500 | 880 4 excellent 
6|Dale’s Hybrid................| July 24 | Nov. 19 | 52,800) 8,000 | 885 < 
: Gree Six-weeks........ 4 “« | 28,000] 4,480] 560) good 
TO Wis Ollteie.s'a ole aictesle see's s16 «¢ | 28,800] 6,360 | 600 ) 
glStrap-leaved....esseseeeee4 | 38'500| 4,800| 700] « | eazy: 
g|Small Yellow Malta..........- ae #4 26,880 4,800 480) excel- 
10|White Globe or Norfolk White.. Ce ‘¢ 139,600] 8,000 | 660) lent 
11/Green Round or Norfolk Green. ef '¢ | 26,400] 7,360 | 440 oy early. 
12|Green Globe or Green Norfolk. . us 137,200] 8,320} 620) “ 
13/Golden Ball......cceerceerees a ee 24,640] 6,400 | 440 iy ood 
14|Red Globe or Norfolk Red.,....)  “ « | o7'o00] 9,280 | 500] sok Hi 
15|White Tankard or Decanter... . a eS 20,800] 5,760 | 400 < fine 
16|Green Tankard or Decanter.... of us 20,600} 5,640 | 400 “i et 
17|Yellow Tankard or Decanter... hy f 21,000} 5,440 | 400 us excellent 
ig|Red Tankard or Decanter...... Bs oS 20,000] 6,240 | 400 < 
19|Green-topped Scotch....... bch eS 3 15,600] 6,400 | 260 4 
20|Purple-topped Scotch.......... ae ue 14,400 7,040 240 S 
21|Skirving’s Purple-topped Scotch cs ee 24,000) 5,920 | 400 
22\Barly Stone or Stubble Stone.. as ef 19,200] 6,400 | 320 5 
23)Yellow Stone........--- ele cove sf “. 13,920] 8,000 | 240 ee 
24|Red-topped Stone....-+.-+--- #7 ‘¢ 137,120) 7,040 | 640 ss 
25|White Dutch.......- poccaniee a ue 25,920] 7,200 | 480 - 
26|/Yellow Dutch.....--- 301030 oe re ‘6 111,520] 4,000 | 240) “ 


The seeds were presented to the Patent Office, for experiment, by 
Messrs. Charlwood and Cummins, seedsmen, of London. 

The soil was a sandy loam, from which a hay-crop was mown on 
_ the 25th of June, when it was ploughed for the turnips. 
_ Eight cords of stable manure and 300 pounds of phosphate of 
lime, were used to the acre. 

The crop was severely injured by drought from the Ist of August. 

w 
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Report of an experiment with twenty-six varieties of Lurnip-seed, by 
Cuartes A, Nason, of Hampton falls, New Hampshire, in 1855. 


: 3 fo g ey [ 
s. |ES/RE/Ss] ge [sed |e. 
Sie 2 Soh ae SB mld SB oo by = 
NAMES OF VARIETIES. ey 4/35 (88) 23 / a3 5 Be, 
om = q aD wm aor ; og = Oo 
| Se 12h aol =n ocd | ag 
B (@e (£8 Pe) se [eee |e 
pa Fe —s - ~ 
1/Skirving’s Swede................... -| June 27 | 28,665 8,190} 375] excellent. good. 
2/Rivers’ Stubble Swede............ ‘* | 43,695) 13,650] 874 good. Mi: 
3\Laing’s Swede.......sceccceecc..., ‘¢ | 25,995] 5,460] 345] — «¢ ay 
4)Green-topped Swede................ “| 28,665] 6,825] 580] & gt 
oi Dale's Hybrid’ esters. eo July 15 |}19,110/ 23,205] 385} « 
6/Green-topped Six-weeks ......... ‘© 31,395] 10,920] 627] & 
T)Snow. Ball......... adeeds Sosteds esate 3 ‘* | 81,406] 16,380] 628] — * ot 
B/Strap-leaved .......evssscssecessecc ‘* 145,045] 16,380/ 900; «* good. i 
9)Small Yellow Malta................ ‘* | 20,475] 5,460] 409] — & ? 
10) White Globe or Norfolk White ‘¢ | 36,855) 18,110] 737| ¢ 
11/Green Round or Norfolk Green  /30,030] 5,460] 6o1| —« 
12/Green Globe or Green Norfolk ‘¢  |32,760] 12,285] 655] « 
13iGolden. Ball. 03s. dse Bee to i 28,665] 8,190] 573 “ 
14/Red Globe or Norfolk Red... ** | 23,205] 19,110] 464] excellent. bad. ete 
15/White Tankard or Decanter...... 16,380} 6,825} 328] good. inferior, 
16/Green Tankard or Decanter.. ‘¢ | 28,935] 16,380] 51g| — « a 
17/Yellow Tankard or Decanter ‘| 31,395] 17,1745] 628] — « 
18/Red Tankard or Decanter......... ‘f | 19,110] 12,285] 382]  « 
19/Green-topped Scotch.............., - ‘* | 20,475] 13,650] 410] 
20/Purple-topped Scotch.............. ‘ ‘© | 16,380] 11,285] 328]  « 
21/Skirving’s Purple-topped Scotch. ‘< 117,745] 9,555] 555] te 
22/Karly Stone or Stubble Stone... ‘¢ {19,110} 8,190] 582| — « 
230 allow Stone. ..istat. siesta ‘* | 28,665] 5,460] 573] «e 
24/Red-topped Stone................... ‘| 21,840] 6,825] 457] «ce 
25) White Dutch..........00... es elvelee sed ‘ 27,300] 9,190] 546 
26/Yellow Dutch........000006600........ nd 21,840) 6,825] 457 Ms 


The seeds were presented to the Patent Office, for experiment, by 
Messrs. Charlwood and Cummins, seedsmen, of London. 
The soil was generally gravelly loam, made light and fine, but — 
sometimes inclined to clay. The high, dry gravelly land did not 
answer so well as moister soils. The seed was drilled in about 18 
inches apart. The plants were weeded once or twice and thinned 
out from 5 to 8 inches asunder. 
The fertiliser used was a compost consisting of 20 parts of barn- 
yard manure, 8 parts of salt-marsh mud, 8 parts of hog-manure, 3 
parts of wood ashes, and 1 part of lime—the whole well pulverised and 
worked together, and applied at the rate of 25cords to the acre, well 
harrowed and intermixed with the soil. = nf 
The roots were more or less affected by drought, according to the | 
situation of the soil, ‘ 
The crop was but little injured by insects, 
Time of harvesting, October 15th. 
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Report of an experiment with twenty-six varietics of Turni 
i , expe ip-seed, b 
 JosepH J. Cooxn, of Providence, Rhode lant, im 1885. vans 


; wu an . o = 
- iobae 6 |B3| 22 (Sslge [sok] 
NAMES OF VARIETIES. we fod | oar fs SEes|Sab 2 
$ Sse [es | ss |ee\sosigoa 2B, 
5 BZ BMorladgg a OD 
& |Be|sejage*|ses| ge 
a Bruins Wace eS eas. amour 
1/Skirving’s Swede..........0ece0e.6..| July 21 117,587) 12,395) 335) good.) good d 
2)Rivers Stubble Swede..cecsssseeee 6 18°65613,199| 35a} |e [eee 
alng’s Swede....... Ceasboan” aaee 18,304) 10,586] 352) ‘ WS (Ks 
oe Soe Oe pee 
seseeeeeeeees SACRO BALE : air. |fair. 
6!Green-topped Six-weeks........... if 194’ 276! 16,312 476 inferior. 
T)Snow Ball....ssssesesseesrereereeeees ‘| 15,239| 19,705] 311] good.| good.| ‘ 
Acea MSOC ees secanossecanencese % 19,894} 17,063] 406} ‘¢ 6 a 
Small Yellow Malta........+s00+++- € 13,728] 10,343] 264! poor. | poor. |poor. 
10/ White Globe or Norfolk White.. ‘¢ 115,239] 26,274] 311] good.| good.|fair. 
11|Green Round or Norfolk Green.. a 9,984] 21,706] 208] poor. | poor.| 
12!Green Globe or Green Norfolk... ¢ 117,000] 20,611] 340} good.| good.) ‘* 
i ae <r haven eve i. ie wae 302 ¥) A inferior. 
e obe or Norfo Olney 0 21! 283 ut 
15, White Tankard or Decanter...... JD 14,716 16,081 283] poor. | poor. |very inferior. 
16|Green Tankard or Decanter...... (116,050) 24,009] 321\* ‘ ue at 
eae Tankard or Decanter..... July 23 | 16,308] 18,044} 302) °° Ce GG 
8|Red Tankard or Decanter......... &¢ 116,308] 20,460} 302) ‘ ‘s UG 
ee cc v4 9,350 17,365 170| good. | good.|fair. 
20|Purple-topped Scotch.............. 8,694| 19,403) 189] ‘ fe os 
21|Skirving’s Purple-topped Scotch. BG 11,577 16,534 NALS $6 go 
4 Early Bp or Stubble Stone.... . 14,798) 17,742} 302) <f es 
B. Yellow Stone......sscseeeeeeeee saeees «¢ 112,985] 16,383} 245) ¢° ee ke 
24-Red-topped Stone... «  |99'650|14,986| 453] « i 
25|White Dutch - cs 21,700|13,967| 434) ‘ es Ec 
26\Yellow Dutch.........++- Be ccecsycces : se 113,464] 9,626] 264) of 3 


_ The seeds were presented to the Patent Office, for experiment, by 
Messrs. Charlwood and Cummins, seedsmen, of London. 

The soil was a sandy loam, which had been highly manured in the 
spring for spinach, and subsoiled to the depth of 18 inches. 
ney were applied 560 pounds per acre of Lloyd’s super-phosphate 

lime. 

All the varieties were more or less injured by worms. 

The crop was harvested November 22d. 

The plants were carefully thinned and weeded, and promised an 
abundant yield until the drought was far advanced, before the expi- 
ration of which their recovery, in case of rain, seemed doubtful. 
They did revive, however, and continued to grow up to about the 
time of harvesting. 


a 
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COLZA, OR RAPE. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. | ~ 


‘9 


Statement of Jarup Casn, of Troy, Bradford county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 19th of April last, I received a small can of March”’ or 
spring colza, or rape-seed. Thesame day, I sowed a part of it ona plat 
of sandy loam 30 feet square, well enriched with hen-dung and barn- 
yard manure. On the Ist of September, I harvested 3 pecks of 
seed of excellent quality. y : 

On a rich mellow soil, free from grass and weeds, where labor is 
cheap, I think this crop will pay. ? 


MISCELLANEOUS CROPS, 


TOBACCO. 
CULTURE INS B.S Go Ae 


The culture of tobacco has attained some degree of importance in 
Russia, principally in the governments of Tschernigow, Saratow, and 
Poltawa. It has also of late begun to extend itself into several 
provinces of New Russia, in the government of Stavropol, in Podolia 
oe some of the central Sovernments, and even into some parts of 

iberia. 

In the Report of the Department of Economy to the Mini 
Domains, published in 1849, the total prodnae of reek. of 
Russia, including the trans-Caucasian provinces, is estimated at 
upwards of 108,240,000 pounds. In the last-named provinces, not- 
withstanding the favorable nature of the climate, the tobacco planta- 
tions are but inconsiderable, the quantity grown annually not 
exceeding 1,000,000 pounds. 


The greater part of the tobacco raised in Russia is of a very ordi- 


» Served to afford an indication 


aging and promoting these attempts, the Department of Rural - 
Economy periodically imports tobacco-seed from Persia, Turke 

Cuba, and the United States, which it distributes gratuitously . 
every part of the empire where the inhabitants manifest a desire to 
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introduce plantations, and especially among the best known planters 
and colonists of New Russia. In the space of five years, there have 
been distributed upwards of 600 pounds, a quantity sufficient to 

lant 32,000 acres. Treatises with suggestions on tobacco-culture 

ave likewise been published and distributed in considerable numbers, 
with a view to instruct the cultivators. In order to facilitate sales, 
the Department of Rural Economy, has by its own intervention, put 
_the producers in communication with the principal manufacturers; 
it also quite recently despatched a distinguished agriculturist with 
a commission to visit Turkey, Egypt, the south of Europe, the island 
of Cuba, and the United States, to study the culture of tobacco in 
those countries, and, on his return, to visit Holland, the countries of 
the Rhine, and the central parts of Germany, in order to examine 
the various modes of manufacturing tobacco and snuff. This agent 
was charged at the same time to engage in Germany an experienced 
cultivator to assist in introducing the best modes of culture, both into 
the agricultural schools, and amongst private planters. In the mean- 
time, experimental plantations were introduced into all the model 
farms and horticultural establishments of the crown. The good 
effect of these measures has already been felt, especially during the 
last six or seven years, in New Russia, Bessarabia, and the govern- 
ments of Podolia, Kiew, and Pultawa. In Podolia, it is stated that 
some proprietors have obtained seed from America, of an excellent 
variety, suitable for the manufacture of cigars; and, in Bessarabia, 
the crown peasants of the district of Khotin have begun to cultivate 
the better sorts. 

As for the superior qualities of the tobacco of the Russians, there 
seems little chance, however, that they will be able entirely to super- 
sede the kinds they now receive from Turkey and America; but the 
experiments already made have shown that the culture of these sorts 
may succeed up to a certain point in several districts of Little Russia 
and the Southern Provinces, if the culture be rationally pursued and 
care taken to renew the seed. D. J. B. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of D. Barnus, of Middletown, Middlesex county, 
Connecticut. 


A considerable quantity of tobacco is raised in Cromwell and in 
this town; the yield is good and pays well. It is also considered of 
superior quality both at home and abroad. 


Statement of Danten Paterson, of Fayette, Howard county, Missouri. 


Tobacco, in this region, yields about 1,000 pounds to an acre. Price 
from $4 to $5 per 100 pounds; cost of conveying to market, 15 to 26 
cents per 100 pounds. 4 


= 
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SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 


FAILURE OF THE SUGAR-CANE IN LOUISIANA—PRO- 
POSED PLAN OF RESTORATION, | 


The culture of sugar-cane in Louisiana, it is well known, has been 
subject from the period of its introduction in 1751* up to the present 
time, to certain unfavorable vicissitudes to which it is not liable in 
more southern climes. The past has been more marked, perhaps, 
than any preceding season, both in respect to the amount produced 
and to the diseases and condition or degeneracy of the cane. The 
spring of 1854 is represented to have been so extraordinarily dry that 
most of the cuttings put into the ground perished, even after they 
had vegetated. Indeed, some few sections only of the sugar-growing 
parishes were favored even with occasional vernal showers, and the 
crops in these sections gave better promise than those in other parts 
of the State. But yet in these, the yield was not abundant, as the 
summer and fall proved otherwise unfavorable to the growth and 
maturity of the cane; and many planters, who had crops of fair 
appearance, found, upon grinding and boiling, that the actual yield 
of sugar to the acre was unusually small. The plant-cane, upon 
which the cultivators mainly depend, seems to have been a general 
failure throughout the State; and the small crop made was mostly 
saved from the stubbles, or rattoons. The securing of the crop was 
also very unfavorable to the planter. At the commencement of the 
grinding, there appeared to be little or no crystalisable sugar in the 
Juice. The cane was not ripe, and the cold and unusually wet winter, 
which consequently required a large amount of fuel for boiling, was a 
great drawback; so much so, that many of the planters lost a good 
portion of their crops by not being prepared for these exigencies, 
while others, rather than grind their immature cane, preferred to let 
it stand in the fields, even at the risk of losing a part, and did not 
commence boiling before the 20th of December. 

On the night of the 23d of October, there occurred a frost, and 
although not very severe, it did a vast deal of injury to the cane in 
the parishes of St. John Baptist, St. James, Ascension, Iberville, 
East and West Baton Rouge, West Feliciana, Point Coupée, Avoyelles 
and Rapides. The season in these parishes was shorter by two 
months than in the others, where the cane was perfectly sound up to 
the night of the 25th of December, when thick ice was formed, the 


© We have no record of the cultivation of sugar-cane as a staple crop, i 

territory of the United States, before the year 151, when it wad anirodticha "Whit oareat 
negroes, by the Jesuits, from St. Domingo. They commenced a small plantation on the 
banks of the Mississippi, just above the old city of New Orleans. The year following, others cul- 
tivated the plant, and made some rude attempts at the manufacture of sugar. In 1758, Mr 
Dubreul established a Sugar estate on a large scale, and erected the first sugar-mill in Lou- 
isiana, in what is now the lower part of New Orleans. His success induced other plantations. 
and, in the year 1765, there wag sugar enough manufactured for home consumption; and in 
1770, it had become one of the staple products of the colony. Soon after the revolution a 
large number of enterprising adventurers emigrated from the United States to Lower Louisi- 
@na, where, among other objects of industry, they engaged in the cultivation of cane and, b 

the year 1803, there were no less than eighty-one Sugar estates on the delta alone, : Ld 


‘ 


Pia 
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ground frozen, and a longer term of cold weather followed than had 
ever before been experienced in that section, and continued, with 
variations of temperature and frequent rains, up to the middle of 
February. In several years previous, as in 1835 and 1852, for 


instance, the temperature, for a day or so, had fallen to as low, ora 


lower point; but, probably, so great an aggregate of cold had never 


_ been known in Louisiana in any previous winter. The greatest cold 
» was on the morning of the 4th of February, when the mercury 


aw 


fell to 20° F,, although it stood as low as 24° or 25° on several days 
in January. Many planters had not finished sugar-making when 
the severe weather set in, and all such, from these untoward circum- 
stances, suffered much from short crops. 

While the cane of the first-named parishes was nearly paralysed 
with cold on the 24th of October, it was not quite frozen to the 


_ ground; but, in cases where it had not been ‘‘windrowed,”’ it con- 


tinued to sprout, and was thus prevented from ripening, while that 


which was windrowed was susceptible of being made into nothing 


but molasses. ‘To this frost, may be attributed, in a great degree, the 


_ large deficiency of the sugar-crop in the State, the past season. But 


this evidently was not the only cause of the general deterioration of 


the cane which had manifested itself for several years preceding. 


There had not only been a less yield of sugar to the acre than form- 
erly, but the cane itself had become feeble or diseased on many plan- 
tations, and the stalks attacked by borers, or worms; and the juice, 
In many cases, was not susceptible of conversion into sugar. ‘These 
defects, it is conceived, are not attributable alone to untimely frosts, 
nor to seasons otherwise unfavorable, but mainly to injudicious culti- 
vation, such as the neglect of proper drainage, and, more than all, 
the exhaustion of the requisite elements in the soil necessary for the 
perfect development of the cane, by continued cropping, without a due 
regard to rotation. This point, however, will be discussed more at 
length hereafter. 

This deterioration, or falling off of the crop, has also been at- 
tributed to other presumed causes, one of which is that based upon 
the theory of Mr. Knight, of Herefordshire, in England, in the latter 
part of the last century, namely, that plants propagated by cuttings, 
or slips, deteriorate and become extinct, unless regenerated from time 
to time by the production of fresh stocks directly from the seeds. 
Mr. Knight, it would seem, based his hypothesis upon the fact that 


_certain varieties of the apple, in his neighborhood, were believed to 


be running through their natural course, and named as instances the 
‘Golden Pippin” and the ‘‘Nonpareil.’’ But the particular cases 
thus cited failed to sustain his assumption; for the Golden Pippin 1s 
believed still to thrive well at Madeira, on many parts of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and in England, as well as the Nonpareil, just as 
they did in the days of Queen Anne. 

The earliest records we have of the sugar-cane (if we except a 
slight allusion by the prophet Job) are found in the writings of 
authors who lived three centuries before the Christian era. From 


_ them, we simply learn that the history of this plant, like that of 


“many other necessaries of life, was involved in obscurity. The plant 


a 
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itself indeed appears to have been imperfectly known, even to the’ 
Greeks and Romans, as Theophrastus, 320 years before Christ,’ 
described it as a “sort of honey extracted from canes or reeds;’” 
and Strabo, on the authority of Nearchus, the commander of the 
fleet. in the expedition of Alexander the Great, says that ‘‘reeds: 
in India yield honey without bees;’’ but, although India and Cochin-: 
China are the countries usually cited as the native homes of the’ 
sugar-cane, it is stated by Dr. Roxburgh, whv resided many years’ 
in India, that its indigenous habitat in that country is unknown,* 
and that he never there:beheld its seeds. Although it has been 
stated also to grow wild upon portions of the American Continent, no 
proof of the fact is believed to exist. It is true thata species of cane,» 
of spontaneous growth, has been found in Central America, which is” 
rich in saccharine juice, and easily crushed by rollers; but it is not. 
known with certainty when it was discovered, nor whether or not it) 
is the result of self-sown seeds of some variety of the Eastern cane. 
On several of the South-sea Islands, however, and especially Otaheite, ' 
it occurs in an apparently wild state. VR ee 

The cultivated sugar-cane very rarely produces seeds, although this” 
is said sometimes to occur even in the Southern States of this Union 38 
but it has not been shown that the seeds have vegetated when sown; 
yet there is, no doubt, some country in which the course of nature is | 
followed in this respect. Moreover, it has been averred that there is 
no region in which the cultivators attempt to resort to this mode of- 
propagation, their dependence being always and entirely upon the 
cuttings. The theory, therefore, of the insufficiency of this means of 
propagating the sugar-cane, is without the least foundation, unless it 
can be shown that a general tendency to decay and extinction is mani- 
fested in it throughout the globe—a fact that hag not been assumed , 
and that certainly does not exist. or: 

That the propagation of plants, by their seeds, is the natural. 
method, seems like an infallible proposition ; and to the inquiry it 
naturally suggests respecting their design, if not for this use, it may 
be difficult to find a conclusive reply. But the vegetable kinedom 
presents to the mind of the observer so many apparent anomalies, 
that the student who refuses to progress further until each in succes 
sion is made plain to his understanding, is not likely to proceed far 
in this most interesting and profitable pursuit. 

The red currant, it is well known, contains seeds ; but, although 
its history can be traced for at least a thousand years, there is no rea= 
son to believe that, in all this period, it hag ever been generally pro- 
pagated otherwise than from cuttings. — 

The grape, also, contains seeds; but vines are never propagated 
from them, except when new varieties are intended to be produced 
The extraordinarily healthy and prolific vines of California were in- 
troduced there from Malaga, in the form of cuttings, more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago. How long they had been so cultivated 
in Malaga, prior to that time, it is impossible to tell - but, it is pre. 
sumed, that a very long period had elapsed since they had been de- 
rived from the seeds. It may also be presumed that these vines of. 
California are not more youthful, in this respect, than those now grow-. 
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ing at Malaga, notwithstanding that feebleness or disease is evinced 
in the latter, which must proceed from some cause not common to the 
vines of both countries. 

9 The Jerusalem artichoke has been cultivated from time immemo- 
rial, in Hurope, by the tuber alone, as has also the tiger lily, for a 
great number of years. The yellow sweet-potato, which has always 
been healthful, abundant, and of excellent quality, with us, has never 
been known to bear seeds, nor even to flower, in this country, at least ; 
and, although the other varieties of the sweet-potato, purple and 
white, do bear seeds, they are very rarely, or perhaps never, resorted 
to for the purpose of general propagation. The same remark igs true 
of the common potato of the North; and, when, a few years ago, 
this esculent became diseased, the idea of exhaustion was forcibly im- 
pressed upon the public mind, and, in compliance with the general 
desire, the London Horticultural Society obtained from the mountains 
of Peru the seeds of the wild plant, similar to those from which the 
European varieties had originally been produced ; but, while all en- 
deavors to derive a new race from this source proved wholly futile, the 
old varieties, that had long been propagated by cuttings, or tubers, 
and were regarded as exhausted, regained their former healthfulness, 
and became as fresh and vigorous, in all their characteristics, as they 
had ever been, for three centuries before. 

The instances here cited may not be sufficient to prove that plants 
propagated by cuttings, or slips, are inexhaustible and perpetual in 
their succession, and certainly do not prove that they are not liable 
to disease, or, at least, as liable as they would have been had they 
been produced from seeds, but they go far towards dissipating the 
conjecture they are presented to oppose. 

It is an unfortunate, though very prevalent error, to attribute the 
diseases of plants to other than the real causes, since, by doing so, 
we deprive ourselves of the ability to apply the remedy appropriate 
to each case. <A deficiency or excess of rain, heat or cold, the electric 
state of the atmosphere, and, what is still more likely, an unfavorable 
condition of the soil, doubtless more or less induce the diseases or 
debility of plants; and these may be either local or general. In the 
case of the sugar-cane of Louisiana, for instance, although it is 
highly desirable to introduce cuttings of new, and, if possible, better 
varieties, than are now cultivated in that State, there is a probable 
cause of deterioration to which the attention of planters has not been 
effectually directed. . : : 

It is known that the continued production of a single species of 
plant, upon almost any soil, will eventually exhaust that soil of 
thoge elements especially required as the pabulum of that plant, if 
those elements be not carefully ascertained and systematically re- 
turned. Is not this probably the case with respect to the sugar-fields 
of Louisiana? Chemical analyses have shown that nearly one-half 
of the inorganic matter contained in the cane itself is phosphate of 
lime, and nearly a fourth silica. The bare statement of this fact 
must assuredly suggest to every mind a prominent cause of the evil. 
In the continued culture of sugar upon the same lands, as of every- 
thing else, a judicious system of rotation, with a liberal supply of 


= 
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guano, or other animal and phosphated manure, in connection with a 
due supply of well decomposed vegetable matter, is essential ; and, 
as has been intimated, the latter must be of the kinds specifically in- 
dicated. SAS 

That there has been a degeneracy in the cane, caused by exhaus- 
tion of the soil, and injudicious rotation, is obvious, from the fact 
that the same lands which have been under cultivation for a long 
period have yielded more than three times the amount of sugar to the 
acre in some years, than in others, the productiveness having been in 
those cases in which the-soil was in its primitive fertility, or when’ 
enriched by guano, or other appropriate manures. For instance, the 
British and French West India Islands, some sixty or seventy years — 
ago, yielded from 3,000 to 6,000 pounds of sugar to the acre. At 
present, they do not yield a third of this amount, without manure. 
The product in Louisiana, formerly, often reached as high as 3,000 or 
4,000 pounds; and, in some cases, even to 6,000 pounds; but, for the’ 
last few years, it has often ranged as lowas from 500 to 1,000 pounds» 
to the acre. According to Commodore Perry, in his ‘‘ Expedition to’ 
Japan,”’ before the introduction of guano into Mauritius, the product: 
of sugar on that island was from 2,000 to 2,500 pounds to the acre; 
but the increase, since the application of this fertiliser, has been so 
extraordinary as to be scarcely credible. In ordinary seasons, the 
product has been from 6,000 to 7,000 pounds, and, under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, it has even reached 8,000 pounds to the acre, 

The amount of raw sugar, as a gross produce, to the acre, in seve- 
ral countries of the globe, from good authorities, is as follows: — 


Pounds, 
Mauritius, : ; . : : 6,000 
Brazil, . : : . : : 5,000 
Cuba, . : : : : 4,000 
Isle of Bourbon, Z 3,300 
Guadeloupe, . peta ei 2 : 2,000 — 
Vera Cruz, : : : a : 1,900 
Martinique, : : . : : 1,700 
Bengal, . ‘ ‘ ‘ : : 1,600 
St. Domingo, . : , : : 1,100 
Louisiana, : : , 1,000 


In order to show the fluctuations of the sugar-crop in Louisiana 
for the last twenty-eight years, the following table is taken from Mr. 
Champomier’s Report, in which a hogshead is estimated to contain 
1,100 pounds :— . 


Crop of Hogsheads, Crop of Hogsheads. 
1855 231,427 1847 240,000. 
1854 346,635 1846 d0°008 
1853 449 394 1845 186,000 
1852 321,934 1844 - 200,000 
1851 236,547 1843 100,000 
1850 211,201 1842 140,000 
1849 247.993 1841 90,000 


1848 220,000 1840 87,000 
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~ » Orop of ' Hogsheads. _ Crop of Hogsheads, 
1839 Pests 000 1834 100,000 
- 1838 70,000 1833 75,000 
1837 65,000 1832 70,000 
1836 70,000 1829 48,000 
1835 30,000 1828 88,000 


In seeking a remedy for the evil here complained of, in Louisiana, 
the minds of many have very naturally been turned to the project of 
replenishing the cane-fields of that State, by the importation of a fresh 
supply of cuttings, of such varieties as may be found best suited to 
the soil and climate. Resort to this means of restoration should be 
promptly made, on a liberal and extensive scale, so that the experi- 
ment may be thorough, and, if possible, effectual, in its results. An 
intelligent agent should be selected for the purpose, well acquainted 
with the character of the cane, and the nature of the soils and cli- 
mates in which it grows, as well as with the best modes of packing 
and transporting it to distant parts, either by land or sea; and, 
what would add much to his qualifications, one who is also acquainted 
practically with the culture of the plant and the manufacture of sugar. 
Among the points on this Continent, from which the cuttings could 
be obtained, I would instance the valley of Aragua, in Venezuela, 
British Guiana, or some favorable locality on the coast of Brazil. On 
or near the Hastern Continent, perhaps British India or the islands of 
Maritius and Java might prove suitable positions for the procure- 
ment of the varieties desired. The agent, thus employed, should be 
accurately informed or instructed with reference to the soil, climate, 
and elevation above the sea, of the sugar districts of these countries, 
as well as to the age and healthiness of the canes from which the 
cuttings are to be taken, the parts of the plants from which they 
are to be obtained, and the proper seasons of procuring them and de- 
livering them at some accessible point in the United States near where 
re intended to grow. 
ihe tits of aad which have hitherto been most cultivated in 
Louisiana are the ‘‘Striped-blue Ribbon;”’ the “ Green Ribbon; the 
“Yellow Ribbon,’’ or ‘‘Java;’’ the “Red Ribbon, or “Violet ; 
the ‘‘Reddish-violet ;’’ the ‘‘Red-striped ;’’ the “ Creole, “Crys- 
taline,’’ or ‘‘ Malabar ;’’ the ‘‘Otaheite ;”’ the ‘* Purple ; _the *Yel- 
low ;’’ the ‘‘Purple-banded ;’’ the ‘‘ Grey i the ‘‘Greyish-white. 

- The Red-striped cane, which was originally brought : from the 
Dutch colony of Java, and the Violet or Reddish-violet, which is only. 
a variation from the former, are believed to be the only two varieties 
that will generally prosper under the climate of the sugar districts 
of the Southern States. All the other descriptions ‘are too sensitive 
to cold, except in the warmer parts of the delta of the Mississippi, 
Florida, and Texas. When planted in new ground, it gives a cer- 
tain amount of white canes, or those the outside of which is of a 
greyish-white. When cultivated in old soil, however, it furnishes a 
sood yield of violet-red cane. Again, on new ground, a part, say, 
from one-tenth to one-fifteenth, of the striped cane becomes white, or 
a dirty greyish-white. ‘There are also to be found more or less red 
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stripes on some portions of the stalk, or on the joints; but all the 
rest of the stalk is entirely grey. On old ground, on the contrary, 
the red-striped gives red or violet-red canes in about the same pro- 
portion as above. The tendency of this cane to degenerate rapidly is 
remarkable, in every part of America. The other varieties are not so 
liable to deteriorate. After once degenerating, these canes never re- 
cover their original color. VOR 

The Red or Violet-red cane, which is a good sub-variety of the 
Red-striped, resists the cold well, and will often bear exposure from 
5° to 8° I*. below the freezing point. ois 2 

The Red, and the Red-striped present some anomalies, in their 
economy which it is difficult to explain: Sometimes, and according 
as the season is more or less favorable, the Red-striped (the mother) 
yields more sugar than the Red variety ; sometimes, on the other 
hand, the Red yields most abundantly, and that under similar condi- 
tions. In general, the Red cane is said to yield less juice than the 
Red-striped, the former, when mature, containing 11 per cent. of 
woody matter, and 89 per cent. of juice, which, in both varieties, has 
generally the same density under the same conditions. When the 
cane is yellow, there is less woody fibre.* . 

The ‘‘Otaheite’’ cane originated in the Society Islands. It is the 
variety most cultivated in the West Indies and South America, the 
introduction into which is accredited to the voyagers Messrs. Bou- 
gainville, Cook, and Blight. The former brought it to Mauritius, 
whence it spread to Martinique, and soon after into the rest of the 
West India Islands, Cayenne, and the other parts of the Continent of 
America. It was introduced into Louisiana about the year 1797, but 
is no longer regarded as suitable for general cultivation in that State, 
as it suffers from the shghtest frost. . 


* Cane-juice, on the authority of Dr. Evans, when recently expressed, is opaque, frothy, and 
of a yellowish-green, or sometimes greyish color. It has an aromatic and sweet taste a bal- 
samic odor, and produces a slightly acid reaction on litmus paper. In the latter respect, it 
offers considerable variations. Its specific gravity is said to vary from 1.046 to 1.110, from 
7° to 15° Beaumé. These must, however, be considered as its extreme -limits, which are very 
rarely observed. I have never seen it in any country of a density below 85° ifor hicher than 
15°, the temperature being 80° F. Its specific gravity usually fluctuates between 1.070 and 
1.090, 10° and 13° Beaumé. The difference in density depends upon many causes as the age 
of the cane, the climate, the soil, the season, the temperature of the atmosphere &e. 

Cane-juice consists of two parts, easily separated from each other by filtration the one 
being a perfectly transparent fluid, of a pale-yellow color, the other a dark-green fecula 
which remains upon the filter. The latter, upon examination under the microscope, is seen 
‘to be formed of a green globular matter, (chlorophille,) portions of woody fibre cellulose in 
the state of the broken-up parietes of the cells, and a few shreds of coagulated fibrine. By 
‘the application of heat, and the addition of a small quantity of lime, these substances separate 
‘readily from the pure juice, and then constitute the scwm of the clarifiers. This scum bas been 
‘analysed by Avequin, who states that it consists of cerosie, or wax, 7.5 green matter, 1.3, al- 
‘bumen and wood 3.4, bi-phosphate of lime 0.5, silica 2.1, and water. #s ee 

The transparent liquid, which remains when the above matters have been separated by fil- 
‘tration, consists of water, sugar, a small quantity of dextrine, varying probably, from ah 4 
.parts in 1,000, in ripe and healthy canes, soluble compounds of proteine saline matters anda 
coloring principle, distinct from the green matter mentioned above, being soluble in water 

The constituents, as determined by analysis, from an average taken from numerous ex yeri- 
ments made by different persons, are as follows:— ° 


Water, : 

3 ° : 5 é * > 81.06 
Sugar, : ie : : : - : 18.20 
Organic matter, precipitated by bi-acetate of lead, : : 0.45 
Saline matter, 5 . : : P 4 0.35 


100.00 
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-, The cane called ‘‘Creole”’ originated in Malabar or Bengal. It is 
_ believed to have passed through Arabia, Egypt, Sicily, Spain, the 
_. Canary Islands, and the West Indies, before it reached this country, 
- in 1751, Like the Otaheite, it is not adapted to general culture in 
_. Louisiana, in consequence of its susceptibility to cold. Both varieties, 
_ however, produce a great abundance of sugar in the hot seasons, when 
not injured by the autumnal frosts. 
.. The next steps to be taken for the restoration and continued cul- 
_, ture of sugar-cane in Louisiana are, a due regard to its management, 
and a judicious rotation of crops. It is of the utmost importance, in 
the first instance, that proper judgment be exercised in the selection 
of the plants from which the cuttings are to be taken. Those with 
healthy succulent tops should be preferred, and not the dry, hard, or 
woody ones, perforated by borers, which are often employed, and have 
occasioned much disappointment and loss in establishing plantations. 
Much benefit can also be derived in changing the cuttings, whatever 
may be the varieties, from one plantation to another, provided they 
_ are transported to analogous climates and soils. 

The perfection of the culture of the sugar-cane, like that of Indian 
corn, consists in returning to the soil on which it grows, through the 
medium of fertilisers, the whole of the essential substances extracted 
from it by the préceding crops; the eradication of noxious weeds; and 
the prevention of the accumulation of stagnant water. Although 
there are some parts of Louisiana in which the natural condition of 
the soil is sufficiently fertile to allow of repeated cropping, with no 
other assistance than the ploughing under of the trash of the cane- 
fields at certain periods, yet, generally speaking, the lands of that 
State have become so much exhausted by injudicious cultivation that 
nothing but high manuring can possibly secure an abundant yield , 
and, as there are but few estates which keep the requisite number of 
domestic animals to make the amount of manure required for profita- 
ble culture, it becomes necessary that the application of extraneous 
or foreign fertilisers, of easy transportation, readily dissolved by the 
rains, and economical in their cost, must be resorted to, in order to 
render this branch of industry profitable. And I know of no more 
feasible means of accomplishing this object than by the application, 
in a liquid or soluble state, of Mexican, Columbian or other guanos, 
highly charged with phosphoric acid, which is well known to enter 
largely into the composition of all healthy canes. It must also be 
observed that an excess of Peruvian guano, or of stable or barnyard 
manure, applied to the cane-fields, would prove highly injurious to 
the crop, in consequence of the large amount of ammonia they con- 
tain, the formation of too much of which is not desirable, as it ap- 
pears, on the authority of the most enlightened agricultural chemists, 
that nitrogen, the great basis of ammonia, however favorable 1t may 
otherwise be to the development of plants, is inimical tothe forma- 
tion of sugar, in their juices. This is corroborated by the experience 
of planters, who affirm that the sugar from canes grown In rich val- 
lies or ravines is always dark and the cane-juice poor, taking nearly 
double the quantity to the hogshead that it does when the canes are 
ofa less rank growth. Thus it will be perceived by a little reflection 
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that the experience of the necessity for such manuring is founded on, 
correct chemical principles; for it will point out that ammonia, OF. 
nitrogen, should only be contained in such quantity in the manure. 
as will nourish and develop the vegetable structure in the a OUDe, 
plant, and by such accumulations of carbonaceous matter as will: a p 
ford it the means, after such development, of forming the greatest 
uantity of sugar in the cells of the cane. ‘orhby ane! Sisters te 
‘ The “beeen abn guanos and bone-dust are best adapted to.suppLy, 
the phosphates; but these, to some extent, are contained in the barnyard 
and many other manures in use. In the alluvial soils of the Missis- 
‘sippi-valley, silica is probably even more meagerly furnished by ee 
_ ture, and its return is therefore more frequently called for. A partia 
supply of it may be obtained from the cane itself by boiling the bagasse, 
or refuse trash, in a strong potash ley, and then distributing the liquid 
or the residuum, which would contain a considerable quantity of the 
slicate of potash, upon the soil. But how far this will prove economi- 
cal in the end can only be determined by the planters themselves. _ 

From the absence, with few exceptions, of everything like an at- 
tempt at a rotation of crops, and from an injudicious perseverance, 
year after year, in the culture of cane, on the same fields, much of 
the land in Louisiana has either become wholly unfit for its produc- 
tion, or only capable of yielding diminished crops at a continually 
increasing expenditure of labor and money; and a perseverance in 
the same system, for some years longer, will end in the total aban- 
donment of cane cultivation; for, as the cost of the production of 
sugar must progressively increase, it will be impossible for the plant- 
ers to compete successfully with those of the tropics, where the cane 
is a perennial, the soil more enduring in its fertility, and labor is 
equally cheap. From this dilemma, perhaps, the introduction of a 
_ suitable variety of wheat, and the adoption of a judicious system of 
rotation would extricate them, and be the means of restoring to pro- 
fitable cultivation thousands of acres in that State, which, if further 
impoverished, will finally relapse into their primitive wildness. 
Should wheat be found an injudicious crop to alternate directly with 
the cane, which belongs to the same extensive family of grasses, the 
interposition of the common and Chinese yams, the tanyah, or some 
other tuberous-rooted plants, probably could be cultivated with ad- 
vantage. Should these not succeed, perhaps the bitter and sweet 
cassada, (Janipha manihot et loeflingia,) and other fusiform-rooted 
plants, as well as the pea-nut, or pindar, the palma-christa, the bene, 
or other leguminous plants, adapted to the climate, and valuable for 
their productions, might enable the culture both of wheat and sugar- 
cane to be carried on in alternate fields, in endless succession with 
advantage to the cultivator. 

From the admonition which has been received with respect to the 
decadence of the sugar-culture of Louisiana, superior benefits cannot 
fail to result. The experience of every age has well attested the 
folly of exclusive attention and dependence upon a single product, 
however profitable it may prove, and it were well for us to recognise 
this general law, and to resort to the only known means of exemption 
from its penalties. If this shall be done wisely, and in time, the 
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skill and industry of the planters of Louisiana will doubtless be 
rewarded with an increased recompense. That there are manifold 
advantages proceeding from diversified products, cultivated upon 
every farm and plantation, has often been most earnestly affirmed by 
those who have practically learned this truth by an exclusive system ; 
and if the suggestions herein cited, as resulting from the experience 
of many in the’ premises, shall be well considered by the sugar- 
planters of the United States, it is hoped that neither the product of 
that crop nor the interest of the planters will suffer impairment from 
the evils with which they have been menaced. D. J. Bz 
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Statement of the amount of sugar produced in Louisiana, in 1855, from 
P. A. Cuampomigr, of New Orleans. 


colds % Eadie L Heels 
Names or ParisHes. 21 2 3 Z in cee 
za | as | as | 2g 

Wipe es reset. ce. ssotes as tesceteieceseess 37 35 2 5,579 
Mo poll Gene cae ae 23 17 6 2,745 
PM CIICIAHES, .2 0. ost si ane tes oo ces 17 17 0 2,948 
Bronte OoUpee ss. ek ewan 50 47 3 7,747 
GAse FClICIAN ae TO ile desea thn. 12 12 0 951 
€|West Baton Rouge..........scccceseeees 57 51 6 | 11,042 
Fimnet ato! Rouge... P id pel 49 46 3 5,739 
BVO rr eK PURER A 106.11 15 Ley 19,298 
OA ccensidn ous. 40. FRA ie eels 56 50 6 | 14,475 
POSE athe Oe A ea 17 69 S 71616 142 
171St) Fohn’' the’ Baptists. ....0.......0..5- 60 51 9 8,356 
Bini ol Suva EGR SAAS E Ape eee 8 34 0 | 10,346 
PS OPHOT teeth sete ct cascicecbesccssers 24 24 0 1,474 
14|Orleans and St. Bernard ROTA 25 25 0 4,747 
15}Plaquemines............c.eceeeeee eee eens 46 46 0 | 18,829 
1¢|Assumption—Bayou Lafourche,....| 142 72 70 | 20,156 
17|Lafourche Interior doses. 74 53 21 | 15,288 
18|}Terrebonne CON SS 82 56 26 | 15,403 
19]St. Mary—Attakapas 2, SAS eee! 169 69 | 100 | 30,862 
20|St. Martin 7) COA 1) se OA 67 16 51 5,978 
21\Vermilion—Lafayette...............-4. 12 : 11 ste 
eat eiben) 2... .- +. 12, teaaemere. +++ +-ss 9 2 T 579 


93\St. Landry—Opelousas................ 51 34 17 5,411 
Cistern bottoms of 192,391 hogs- 
heads, at an estimate say, of 3 per 


GST 9 es a ed Pe 5 Red Cee 5,771 


Parakeos A M Zhe ae be. 1,299} 988 | 361 [231,427 


Estimated at 254,569,000 pounds. 
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Brown sugar made by the old PTOCESS,....s:e0e04e0192,391 hogsheads. 

Refined, clarified, &c., including cistern,........ 39,036 ce 
231,427 aaa 


—. 


Sugar Crop in Texas, 1855. 


CounTIEs. Number of hogsheads. 


6,790 
959 


320 
920 


8,989 


Thus Texas has produced this year a much better crop than the 
preceding one, say 9,887,900 pounds against 7,513,000 pounds the 
previous season. 


MOLASSES. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement from P. A. Cuampomtnr, of New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Some of our planters have not, perhaps, made so much molasses of 
late years, while others have made a greater quantity than they did 
last season, more particularly those who rolled a good portion of their 
crop into syrup or molasses; which, I am satisfied, must give them a 
larger quantity of cistern bottoms. I therefore think that my former 
estimate of 60 gallons per 1,000 pounds of sugar was a fair one, or 
15,274,140 gallons against 23,113,620 gallons the year previous, bey 
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-... CHINESE SUGAR-CANE. 


For a description and account of the culture of this plant, see the 
Agricultural Report of the Patent Office for 1854, under the head of 
“‘Sorgho sucré,’’ pp. xxii and 219. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Josepu C. Orru, of McCleary’s Bluff, IWinois, condensed 
from his report to the Wabash county Agricultural Society. 


The first seeds which this Society received from the Patent Office, 
for distribution among its members, were obtained in the winter of 
1855, and comprised a list of twenty-one varieties, with the cultiva- 
tion of some of which most farmers were familiar, while there were 
others the culture and care of which nothing was known, and, in con- 
sequence, all attempts to cultivate them were necessarily experimental. 

Among the latter class was the ‘ Sorgho sucré,’’ a gramineous 
plant imported into France from the north of China, some five years 
since. Mr. D. J. Browne, the agent of the Patent Office, in his 
Report upon this plant, says “ he was led to infer that from the pecu- 
liarities of the climate, and its resemblance in appearance and habits 
to Indian corn, it would flourish in any region wherever that plant 
would thrive.’’? My experience fully proves Mr. Browne’s judgment 
correct. When the seed was obtained, nothing was known of it, and 
“no one seemed willing to plant it on trial, bearing the name of 
‘millet,’ it was supposed to be quite a different plant from that 
which it turned out to be. About the middle of May, I planted all 
the seed received, except one paper, which amounted to about a gill, 
on new upland, between Indian corn and’ broom-corn, and soon found 
the seed to come up in excellent order. The seed in size and shape 
resembled that of broom-corn, but its color was black, while the 
plants bore a similar resemblance, except that they came up and con- 
tinued to grow more thrifty, and from the first continued to retain a 
deeper green color than Indian corn, tinged with a whitish fuzz over 
both stalk and leaf, which could be wiped off with the finger, indi- 
cating in corn generally a more luxuriant and hardy growth. At 
first, I concluded it was most probably a species of broom-corn, and 
found no cause to change that opinion, until the blossom had dried 
off from the seeds, and they began to harden, the resemblance to 
broom-corn still continuing to be so complete, even to the formation 
of head and seeds. But profiting by the remark printed upon the 
paper which contained the seeds, ‘‘Good for fodder, green or dry, 
and for making sugar,’’ I cut off a few stalks and offered them to my 
horses and cattle, which ate them with apparently a good relish, and 
seemed to ask for more. 

T then concluded that as a part of its recommendations was true, I 
should also try the other, and manufacture sugar from the juice. Its 
stalk being very long and heavy, and exceedingly rich in juice, and 
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to the taste, in its natural state, almost as sweet as molasses, no 
doubt remained upon my mind that it was what it was said to be. I 
cut six stalks, placed them successively upon a flat board, took a 
rolling-pin, and as well-as this simple machine enabled it to be done, 
expressed and saved the juice. The result was, I obtained two tum-) 
blerfuls, but half was not saved. This was then boiled down, and. 
produced one of the same tumblers half full of good pleasant-tasted | 
molasses, about as thick as the common molasses obtained in the shops. | 
But, as my object was simply to ascertain the quantity rather than: 
the quality of saccharine matter contained, this juice was neither 
strained nor clarified, and therefore, its taste was not equal to what it 
would be under more careful treatment. From all that I could observe 
concerning this plant, I am fully convinced that 15 per cent. of good. 
clarified sugar could be obtained from the juice. My experiment 
produced about 25 per cent. of molasses. 7 918 
Mr. Browne says, ‘‘the great object sought in France in the culti-- 
vation of this plant is the juice contained in its stalk, which furnishes 
three important products, namely, sugar, which is identical with 
that of cane-sugar, alcohol, and a fermented drink analogous to) 
cider.’’ He also adds, ‘‘the juice, when obtained with care, by 
depriving the stalk of its outer coating or woody fibre and bark, is.» 
nearly colorless, and contains merely sugar and water, producing. 
from 10 to 16 per cent. of the former.’’ This, it would seem, is 
evidence strong enough to warrant a more extended trial of its” 
merits, and if it will in any way supply the place of cane-sugar, it 
must of necessity become a very important and valuable acquisition 
to the agricultural products of the Middle and Northern States. L. 
am fully satisfied that it will ripen in north latitude 42°, which is 
about the northern limit of Illinois. . 


Statement of O. H. Ketry, of Northwood, Benton county, Minnesota. 


Last Spring, I received from the Patent Office a small parcel of 
Chinese sugar cane (Sorgho sucré.) It was sown with a seed-drill 
came up, and grew rapidly to the height of 11"feet; but did not blos- 
som in season for the seed to mature. If cut just as it is in blossom 
it will make excellent fodder for stock. ‘ 


Statement of FRepERIcK pe of Marthasville, Warren county, 
issoure, n 


The Chinese sugar-cane, (Sorgho sucré,) I fully succeeded in culti- 
vating last season, by sowing it in drills 3 feet apart, in a rich sandy 
soil. In my opinion, the stalks contain the most saccharine matter 
about the time the seed is half ripe. 

I have not tried to make sugar from this plant, but have succeeded 
in making a superior syrup. I found a difficulty in erushine the. 
stalks sufficiently to express the juice. Could not a simply-constructed , 
machine be invented for this purpose, so that the farmers could make 
sugar or syrup for their own domestic use ? 
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Statement of Samunt Crarnam, of Cold Spring Harbor, Suffolk county, 
’ shad New York, . 


Early in May last, I received a small parcel of the seeds of the 
Chinese sugar-cane, (Sorghum saccharatum,) which I cultivated some- 
what after the method of Indian corn. The proper time for planting, 
however, I should say would be the same as that of early corn, as I 
find it quite hardy, and stalks of it cut down the end of October made 
fresh shoots after two rather heavy frosts, and still were good for feed. 
From twenty-five plants I obtained half a bushel of ripe seed. 

- The mode of cultivating I would recommend, would be, to sow, after 
the ground is well manured and deeply ploughed, in drills 4 feet apart, 
the plants, 2 feet asunder in the drills, with not more than one plant 
ina place, as each sends up from four to six shoots. When the plants 
are well started, say a foot in height, turn over the earth on each 
ht with a plough, after which, keep them clear of weeds with the 

oe.” 

‘When well cultivated and in good soil, the plant attains from 10 
to 14 feet in height, and produces excellent fodder from the root to the » 
top. I believe a heavier weight of nutritious feed for all kinds of 
cattle can be procured from it, in a given space of ground, than from 
any other plant; and I think it will prove of great benefit to every 
section of the country where it is introduced, not only as a green feed, 
during the hot months, but after being cut up and cured like the 
corn-plant, its stalks may be steamed during the winter, and given 
to horses, oxen, or cows, which will commence eating at one end and 
never leave them till entirely consumed. The seeds, also, I have no 
doubt, will prove valuable as a feed for poultry, as I find they eat 
them with avidity. 

Although in this part of the country, I look upon this plant as of 
great value as a forage crop, yet possibly, it may be profitably culti- 
vated for sugar, as the juice contains nearly 10 per cent. of saccharine 
matter as clear as crystal, and on a very small scale, beautiful clari- 
fied sugar was produced by my friend Dr. Ray, This matter, how- 
ever, will be carefully tested here the coming season, as several of us 
are preparing to go into it rather extensively. 

I have distributed seeds to nearly two hundred persons, from Mas- 
sachusetts to Tennessee. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


Last spring, I received from the Patent Office, a small parcel of the 
seeds of the Chinese sugar-cane, described in the Agricultural Report 
of 1854, tnder the name of ‘‘Sorgho sucré.”” I planted it about the 
20th of May, although it might have been sown 10 or 15 days 
earlier; but, faring that it might be injured by a late frost, I pre- 
ferred to plant it thus late. I planted it in the centre of a twenty- 
acre field in two rows, with the hills about 34 feet apart, with from 
two to six seeds in each hill. Where the plants were three or four 
to.a hill, they grew the most vigorously, and seemed to produce the 
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most perfect seed. I gave them no extra culture either in labor or. 
manure; the plants had no protection from sunshine nor storm, before . 
I secured the seed, which I did by cutting off the tops of the plants 2 _ 
or 3 feet below the seed spikelets, bound them into bundles or sheaves, _ 
and placed them in an open shed, there to remain until the time of i 
planting next spring. They are yet quite fragrant, and taste strong 7 
of the saccharine juice. Eas Ieee: 

The account given of this plant, at page 219 of the Agricultural — 
Report of 1854, accords precisely with all my experience in its cul-_ 
ture. The given weight of the crop on a given space, growing, as it. 
did with me the past season, I think would be nearly or quite equal 
to that of Indian corn. : 


Statement of J. H. Hammonn, of Silverton, Barnwell district, South 
Carolina, as reported to the Beach Island Farmers’ Club. 


A rule of this Club, requiring every member to make and report, 
each year, an agricultural experiment, I will take this opportunity. 
to acquit myself of that duty. One of our members, Mr, Redmond, 
of the ‘“‘Southern Cultivator,’’ distributed among us, last winter, 
some seeds of what is commonly called ‘Sugar Millet.’’ He very 
kindly gave me enough to plant half an acre—about a pint. I pre- 
pared a plat of ground on a northern slope, of old, stiff and worn-out 
land, in such a manner and with as much manure as would probably 
have made it yield, with average seasons, about 20 bushels of corn 
peracre, On the 22d of March, I planted the seed in three-foot drills, 
dropping every 18 or 20 inches some six or eight seeds. It was 
ploughed and hoed often enough to keep the grass down, and about 
the Ist of July began to head. The heat had then been unusually 
intense for two weeks, and has continued so up to the present time ; 
and latterly, the drought has been very destructive. I do not think 
this half acre would have yielded 5 bushels had it been planted in 
_ corn. Having intended, however, to ascertain whether the millet 
TOOK make syrup, I had a rude mill put up with two beech-wood 
rollers. 

Finding that by the 22d of July the most advanced heads had 
passed the milky stage, I had 1,'750 canes cut, which I supposed were 
a fair sample of the patch. The first 300 or 400 were passed through 
the mill twice, the remainder four times, and the yield was 194 
quarts of juice. But 10 canes, which I selected and passed seven 
times through the mill, yielded 3 quarts. The Juice was received in 
common tubs and tested by a thermometer, and a saccharometer with 
a scale of 40°. The thermometer stood in every instance at 78° F 
The saccharometer varied from 21}° to 234°. At the latter point the 
juice would float a fresh-laid egg. I boiled it ina deep, old-fashioned 
‘‘cow-pot,’’ and, after six to seven hours’ boiling, obtained 32 quarts 
of tolerable syrup. 

The next*day, I selected 10 canes, the heads of which were fully 
matured, 10 more in full milk, 10 more the heads of which were just 
fully developed and the top seed beginning to turn black, and again 
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10 comprising all these stages, but from which I did not strip the 
leaves. They were all passed through ‘the mill seven times, and 
yielded nearly the same quantity of juice—about 3 quarts for every 
(10 canes. The juice, tested by the saccharometer, showed that the 
youngest cane had rather the most, and the oldest rather the least 
saccharine matter. The whole, together with that of a few other 
good canes, exhibited at 80° of the thermometer 242° of the sacchar- 
ometer, From 42 pints of the juice, I obtained, after four hours’ 
boiling, 9 pints of rather better syrup than that made the day be- 
fore. In these boilings, I mixed with the cold juice about a tea-. 
spoonful of lime-water of the consistency of cream for every 5 gallons. 

These selected canes grew on the best spots of the patch, and 
where probably corn might have been produced, the present season, 
at the rate of 20 bushels to the acre. They were an inch in diame- 
ter, at the largest end, and 74 feet long after cutting off the head and 

a foot of the stem. After this, I cut down all the inferior cane and 

cured it for forage. 

On the 28th of July, two of the members of the Club (Dr. Brad- 

ford and Mr. H. Lamar) being at my house, remained to see the re- 
sult of pressing and boiling 400 canes I had cut and stripped. Hach 
of us selected 10 canes, and put them through the press eight times ; 
the result being as before, about 3 quarts for every 10 canes. But 
even after the pressure, juice could be wrung from the canes by the 
hands, and we agreed that at least one-fourth of it, and that the best, 
remained in the cane—so inefficient was my mill. The rest of the 
cane, I ordered to be pressed six times, but we did not ourselves re- 
main to see it done, nor did we count the 400 canes. The yield of 
the whole, however, was 374 quarts. With the thermometer at 85° 
in the juice, the saccharometer stood at 241°; we boiled the juice 
until it run together on the rim of the ladle and hung in a transpa- 
rent sheet half an inch below it before falling. And this in two and 
a half hours. The result was 6 quarts of choice syrup. ‘The next 
day, I repeated the experiment on a larger scale, with equal success, 
and I have brought to the Club enough of the syrup to enable every 
member to try it and judge of its quality. All who have: tasted it, 
agree that it is equal to the best that we get from New Orleans. In 
these last boilings, I put a table-spoonful of lime-water, prepared as 
before, to every 10 gallons. The whole process of clarifying and 
boiling was carried through in the same pot, and that very unsuita- 
ble from its depth. 

“I measured the grain from a number of heads, and the result was 
an average of a gill from each. I weighed a half peck of matured 
seed, after several days’ exposure to the sun. It weighed 43 pounds, 
equal to 38 pounds to the bushel. I weighed 20 of the best canes cut 
for forage, after it was cured sufficiently to house. They weighed 24 
pounds, equal to 30,000 pounds for 25,000 canes, [per acre?| which 
T think might be grown on land that would make 25 bushels of corn 
with average seasons. I have tried horses, cattle, and hogs, and find 
they eat the cane, its leaves and seed, greedily, and fowls and pigeons 
the last. I think, however, when allowed to mature, the cane should 
be cut up fine for animals, as the outer coat is hard. 
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I did not attempt to make sugar, not having prepared for that. 
There can, however, be no doubt that it can be made from such syrup 
as this. And, as they make more syrup in the West Indies per acre 
than they do in Louisiana, only because the cane matures better, it is 
not unreasonable to infer that the millet, which matures here per- 
fectly, and will even make two crops in a year, will yield more and 
better sugar than the Louisiana cane, 

Beginning to cut the cane as soon as the head is fully developed, it 
may be secured for a month before it will all ripen—how long after 
that I do not know. A succession of crops might be easily arranged 
so as to insure cutting and boiling from the Ist of July—probably 
earlier—until frost. I have housed some stalks directly from the 
field, to ascertain hereafter, whether, thus tréated, it will yield juice 
and make syrup next winter. rc 

A good sugar-mill, with three wooden rollers, may be erected for 
less than $25, and a sugar-boiler that will make 30 gallons of syrup. 
a day, may be purchased in Augusta for less than $60. 

This millet will, of course, mix with any other variety of the fam- 
ily, if planted near it. Unfortunately, I planted broom-corn about 
100 yards from mine, and shall therefore have to procure seed else- 
where for the 10 acres I intend to plant next year. 

I have now stated the chief particulars of my experiment. Every 
member of this Club is competent to draw his own conclusions, A 
single experiment—especially one in agriculture—is rarely conclu- , 
sive. I may err myself, and might cause others to err, were I to ex- 
press, with any emphasis, the opinion I at present entertain of the 
value of this recently introduced plant. 


Statement of Commoporr Ap Catespy J ONES, of Prospect Hill, Fairfas 
county, Virginia. 


Among the field and garden seeds, I received from the Patent Office 
last season, (1855,) was a package marked ‘Sugar Millet,’? which 
from its strong resemblance to a species of millet known as “ Choco- 
late Corn,’’ in Lower Virginia, received but little attention from me ; 
nevertheless, after everything else of the sort was planted, the sugar 
millet seed were strewn in a furrow by the side of a lane, and not 
much cared for afterwards, until the frost took it, when a few heads 
only, not more than three in a hundred, had matured. 

The perfect heads being collected, all the stalks were cut down to 
the ground, and a few armfuls thrown over into the lane, where cattle 
and swine had free access. It was amazing to see with what avidity 
both devoured every part and particle, blade and stalk, makine 3 
clean sweep of the whole. The frosted millet was fed to the same 
animals several days in succession, and without the least abatement 
of their appetite for it. I had not a sufficient quantity to test its fat- 
tening value, but from the avidity with which the animals devoured 
it, and the large amount of saccharine matter it is now known to con- 
tain, it must be greatly superior to Indian corn as fodder, and it ig 
quite as easily cultivated, 
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_ The proper time for planting, I think, is when the earliest planted 
Indian corn first appears above ground, the soil and mode of cultiva- 
tion being similar as for broom-corn. 


THE COMMON CAPER. 


_ The common caper (Capparis spinosa) is a deciduous-leaved shrub 
indigenous to Southern and Eastern Kurope, usually found amongst 
rubbish and upon old walls. In the Grecian islands, it occurs by 
the sea-side on rocks. 

. This plant is cultivated on a large scale between Marseilles and 
Toulon, in many parts of Italy, as well as on Malta, Sicily, and the 
islands of the Levant. It is propagated from cuttings, or suckers, 
which are planted about 10 feet apart, in a lean soil, without manure. 
It may also be raised, by sowing the seeds upon old walls, where they 
will take root between the bricks, and endure for many years. Tho 
plants require to be sheltered from severe winds, and to be favorably 
exposed to the sun, and scarcely ever suffer from drought or heat. 
In spring, they need only one dressing; in autumn, they are cut 
down to within 6 inches of the ground, and covered with the sur- 
rounding earth, which is raised about them on all sides. The suc- 
ceeding spring, they are laid bare to the crown of the stump, soon 
after which they throw out fresh shoots. In the early part of the sum- 
mer, they begin to flower, and thus continue in succession, until they 
are destroyed by frost or cold. In the vicinity of Toulon, this plant is 
cultivated in orchards, in the intervals, between the fig and olive trees; 
and in the neighborhood of Paris, it is trained on low walls, and the 
shoots during the winter are laid down and covered with earth, to 
protect them from the frost. 

In the islands of the Mediterranean, and near Toulon, the flower-buds 
of the caper are gathered while very young; for, as they enlarge, they 
decrease in value; the collecting of these buds forms a daily occupa- 
tion for six months in the year, while the plants are in a flowering 
state. As the buds are gathered, they are thrown into a cask among 
ag much salt and vinegar as is sufficient to cover them, and as the 
quantity of capers is increased, more vinegar is added. When the 
caper season closes, the buds are then sorted according to their color 
and size. The smallest and greenest being best, they are separated 
from the larger ones, and put into small casks of fresh vinegar, when 
they are ready for shipment or use. In this state, they will keep well 
for many years. In Italy, the fruit is prepared in the same way as 
the flower-buds ; both are bitterish, acrid, and aromatic. It is said 
to be a common, though pernicious practice, to put filings of copper 
in the first pickle, to give the buds a green color. : 

- The chief supply of the capers used in this country as an ingredient 
in sauces to be eaten with boiled fish and meats, especially mutton, 
are from Sicily and the south of France. Did bts 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Rosert Cutsotm, of Beaufort, Beaufort district, South — 
_ Carolina. 


Two years ago, J imported from Paris a few slag plants, (Cap- 
paris spinosa,) at a cost of 75 cents each, when delivered here, two. — 
of which I planted in my garden, and they have succeeded very satis- 
factorily: The summer of 1854, I allowed all the buds to blossom, 
with the hope of getting some seed, but only one pod seemed to ripen, 
and the seeds of that, when sown, nevercame up. ‘The past summer, 
I concluded to pickle the buds. This was done merely by dropping 
them into a jar of vinegar as soon as they were grown. Some of the — 
first gathered were rather large, but those of a later growth were of . 
a proper size. When pickled, they resemble, both in taste and ap- 
pearance, imported capers. This plant could be cultivated very readily 
in a garden, to an extent more than‘sufficient to supply the wants 
of a family. 

The caper here, dies, down to the root, every winter, and sprouts up 
again in the spring. No care nor protection was bestowed upon it 
during the winter, although planted in a clayey soil, which experience 
would warrant me in saying is preferable to one that is sandy. ‘The 
blossom, also, is sufficiently conspicuous to render this plant an object 
of culture for ornament; but, in this case, the pickles must be given 
up, as the small flower-buds are the parts used for that purpose. 


THE CASSADA PLANT. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


, Statement of Joun B. Gazzo, of La Fourche parish, Louisiana. 


The cassada plant, (Janipha manthot,) on account of its nutritious 
qualities, and ready convertibility into bread, is a most valuable pro- 
duct. It was extensively cultivated by the first inhabitants of Louis- 
lana, where it grows so abundantly that a quantity of ground planted 
with it will feed more than six times as many persons as if sown with 
any of the Cereals. It sends forth numerous crooked branches 
to a height of 4 or 5 feet, full of knots, which are easily broken, 

The cassada is propagated by planting the joints, or slips, after the 
manner of sugar-cane, The roots attain maturity in about nine 
months, although they possess the extraordinary advantage of re- 
maining uncorrupted in the ground for many years, 
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THE BENE PLANT. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


— Statement of H. M. Bry, of Monroe, Ouachita parish, Louisiana. 


. Last spring, I planted my bene seeds (Sesamum orientale) about a 
_month later than I should have done, on the 1st of May, instead 
of the Ist.of April. The consequence was, I did not get more than 


half a crop, as the pods did not mature before the 24th of October, 


when there was an unusually early ‘‘ freeze,’ the temperature being 
as low as 30° F. 


This plant, to succeed well, should have the whole of the warm 


season, in order to mature in such a year, as the present; and, as a, 


general rule, it will always prove a certain crop, if planted early. 


’ Still, it will sometimes mature its pods, if planted as late as the end 


of May. 


FRIJOLES, OR TURTLE-SOUP BEANS. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Joun Spinks, of Blackwater, Kemper county, Mississippt. 


I have tried the *‘Turtle-soup Bean’’ you sent me, and find it very 
productive, bearing early in the summer, and continuing to bear until 
frost comes. The season was unfavorable for a fair trial, as we had 
no rain from the Ist of July to the Ist of September. It bore a 
little all the time; but, when the rain began, it yielded until Novem- 
ber 5th. I have saved seed enough to supply this county. 


ONIONS. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Jurvs Muuxgr, of Westport, Faixfield county, Connecticut. 


There are devoted to the culture of onions, in this town, more than 
60 acres of land, yielding on an average 500 bushels to the acre, and 
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: they are a most profitable crop. We can raise them on the same 


ground for years in succession. . ‘ Fas 

Our mode of preparing the ground is, as early as practicable in the 
spring, to cart on about 20 tons of manure to the acre, having pre- 
viously had it thrown into a heap, that it may be well heated, and 
thus kill all noxious weeds. - After spreading, we plough it in, turn- 
ing it under so deep that the harrow will not draw it to the surface. 
If it will not turn under readily, a man, following the plough, pushes 
it into the furrow. We next cover it thoroughly with a wooden- 
toothed harrow, then use the brush, leaving the ground in good order 
for raking, which is done with a common wooden hay-rake. We 
then sow from 34 to 4 pounds of seed to the acre. When the onions 
are up, we commence hoeing, and the weeding follows, which is con- 
tinued at regular intervals, as long as required. In September, the 
tops become dry and fall, when onions should be pulled and spread 
on the ground, separating the green ones from the dry. The latter 
should be raked into heaps, after a few days; for, if allowed to remain 
too long exposed to the sun, they will assume a dull-red color, and be — 
lable to injury. When well cured, remove them to a building for 
the winter, where they should be spread upon a platform, about a 
foot from the floor, giving them air, when the weather will permit. 
In topping them, cut about an inch from their bulbs. Hog-manure 
and wood-ashes are the best fertilisers for this crop. 

Onions sell here for 50 cents a bushel. 


ENGLISH RED CABBAGE. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENOE. 


Statement of Witu1am D. BRACKENRIDGE, of Govanstown, Baltimore, 
county, Maryland. 


The few seeds and roots, received from you last year, turned out 
well, particularly the English ‘‘Red Cabbage.’’. The heads raised 
from it were admitted to be the finest ever brought to the Baltimore 
market, Sige 


CHILI BIRD-PEPPER. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Joun H. Roaurs, San Antonio, Bexar county, Texas. 


PE hs oe yi : 
The ‘Chili,’ or ‘Bird-pepper’’ stows in great abundance in 
South-western Texas, and will doubtless, in time, form a considerable 
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article of commerce, When cultivated , it improves in size and quality, 
} vite very pungent. As it is a perennial, when once planted with 
C re, it will spread and increase for many years; and is an ornament 
to any garden. _ It commences ripening in J uly, and continues until 
‘its foliage is destroyed by frost. 


Spot 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE, 


Statement of Goran P. Norris, of Newcastle, Newcastle county, 
eset ig Delaware. 


'* Until of late, very little attention has been paid, in this county, to 
the cultivation of vegetables; indeed, many persons, at the present 
time, are dependent for them on the “Neck,’’ near Philadelphia. 
About eighteen months ago, I commenced market gardening, by pro~ 
curing the services of an experienced “trucker,” of Philadelphia 
county, and find that my garden has produced mea very handsome 
return. I gave the two acres intended for the purpose, which were 
very high and stony, a dressing of manure, at the rate of 30 two-horse 
cart loads to the acre, ploughing it in deep, and planted it with po- 
tatoes. I then picked off the small stones, and blasted out the large 
ones. As soon as the potatoes were dug, in the fall, I applied to 
the ground another coat of manure, turned it under, and left it until 
the spring of 1854, when I ploughed in another coat of manure, and 
sowed the vegetables, which produced a good crop. 

Last winter, instead of applying stable manure, as formerly, I 
commenced using night-soil, and am perfectly satisfied that ray 
success has resulted in a great measure from its use. For the pro- 
duction of early vegetables, which should be the aim of the market 
gardener, it cannot be too highly recommended. I apply it in the 
crude state, in December, when the ground is sufficiently frozen to 
bear up the cart, spread it on the surface, and let it remain until 
spring. As soon as the weather is open enough to commence the 
operations of gardening, I work the ground with the plough and 
harrow, plant out my cabbages, and sow my radishes and beets. By 
this method, I produce fine vegetables ten days in advance of those 
who do not employ this kind of manure. I should have stated, that 
the cost of night-soil, delivered at the garden, which is about a mile 
from the main street of Wilmington, is 20 cents a hogshead, or load. 

The most profitable crop to the marketman is cabbages, the seeds 
of which are sown in a southern border, about the 15th of September. 
In a month or six weeks after, the young plants are transferred to a 
frame, and covered with boards, which are removed on fine days 
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through the winter, but always replaced atevening. The plants are 
taken out as early in the spring as the ground will permit, and set 
in rows. Many of the plants are destroyed by an insect which much 
resembles the corn-worm. It eats the stalk just at the surface ofthe 
ground, but is generally discovered about an inch below, near the 
lant. 

i Next, in point of profit, to cabbages, are beets. They are sown very 
early in the spring, on ground prepared as described above. We sow 
at the first indications of mild weather, but are sometimes deceived, 
and the seeds are lost. ‘We find it far more profitable, howevér, to 
run this risk, than to wait until the weather is established. 


FRUITS, NUTS, AND WINE 


APPLES.. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE, 


Statement of Maston 8. Gruce, of Fayetteville, Washington county, 
Arkansas, 


Increased attention is now paid to the culture of fruit in this section 
of the country. I have an orchard of 300 grafted apple-trees, which 
bear every year. Apples have not failed in this district for eighteen 
years past. From the elevation of our county, (Ozark mountain 
ridge,) they keep well until June. 

The ‘ Russet,’’ ‘‘Limbertwig,’’ ‘* Newtown Pippin,’’ and ‘Ken 
tucky Milam,’’ are our best keepers. The ‘‘Tennessee Milam ”? and 
‘‘Kentucky Red,’’ are our best early winter apples. The ‘ Ratipor 
is the best fall variety. 

The price of apples here is 50 cents a bushel. 


Statement of Jamus W. FautKynr, of Stamford, Fairfield county 
© 2 


Connecticut. 


This section of the country is well adapted to the raisine of fine 
apples. The farmers are introducing all the new varieties, and one 
of them exhibited at our last county fair thirty-six sorts. 

Not bo. attention is given to summer apples, the “Red Astra- 

chan’’ being one of the best. For fall and winter varieties the 
‘Fall Pippin,”’ “‘Seek-no-further,”’ “Canfield,’’ “Russet,” “Lady.” 
and the “Siberian crab,”’ are the most. profitable. : 

Within a few years, the trees have been attacked by the borer, and 
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no effectual remedy has been discovered, except cutting out and de- 
stroying the grub. ; 

Apples readily sell here from $1 50 to $2 a barrel, and cid fro: 
$4 to $5 a barrel. — ; ‘ ah ee 


eu 


Statement of Apoupuus ENGELMANN, near Belleville, St. Clair county, 
. Lilinois, . ) 


_ Apples are extensively cultivated in this vicinity. They are a sure 

crop, and pay well. Most orchards, however, would pay better, if 
they contained fewer summer and more winter apples, as the latter 
may be safely shipped to distant markets; they make far better 
cider and dried fruit, and are more valuable for family use. The 
great quantity of summer apples overstocks the market, so that they 
will not pay for transportation. They rarely make good cider, and. 
will not even make good vinegar ; and they drop from the trees at a 
time when they will scarcely pay for picking, as food for hogs. 

The only kind of summer apple I have grown, for several years 
past, to advantage, is called the ‘“‘Queen Pippin,’’ which, from its 
early maturity, great size, and generally fine appearance, always 
commands a fair price, and is bought by fruit merchants for shipping 
to the North. The ‘‘Belle-fleur’’ also pays well, while the “‘Red’’ and 
“Yellow June Harvest,’’ and other kinds of summer apples, are 
drugs in the market. 

Persons engaged in drying fruit should provide themselves with 
dry-houses, as that prepared in them is better, and less liable 
to the attacks of insects, than that which has been dried in the 
sun. With such a house, fruit may be dried during any kind of 
weather, without trouble or injury to it. Last season, large quanti- 
ties of fruit, already peeled and prepared to be dried in the sun, were 
destroyed by the continued rains. 

The winter apples I prize most are the ‘‘Jenetting,’’? ‘‘Newtown’’ 
and ‘‘Winter’’ Pippins, and ‘‘ Flushing Spitzenberg.”’ 


Statement of C. W. Bassirt, of Metamora, Woodford county, Illinois. 


Sufficient time has not elapsed since the settlement of this part of 
the country, to determine what varieties of apples can be cultivated 
' with the best success. There are some native seedlings with us, which 
are productive and promise fair. 


Of summer apples I will notice the 


Early Harvest, Sugar-loaf Pippin, 
Sine-qua-non, Red Astrachan, 
Sweet Bough, Golden Sweet, 
Caroline, American Summer Pearmain, 
Red June, 
Of autumn apples, there are the 
~ Rambo, Red Ingestrie. 


Holland Pippin, 
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- Of winter apples, the saeea Ly a 
Limbertwig, -Wine Sap, 
Milam, Yellow Belle-fleur, . 
Rawles’ Jennetting, . Ortley, or White Belle-fleur, 
Roman Stem, Baldwin. 
Small Romanite, ge 


My mode of planting apple-trees is, to set them in the ground no 
deeper than they stood in the nursery, as the roots need all the 
warmth of the sun which nature provides. I cultivate the ground in 
the orchard with potatoes, corn, or beans, for four or five years, not 
allowing the earth to accumulate over the roots any deeper than at 
first. 

I remove no thrifty limbs from the trees for the first five years, 
except those which grow within 2 feet from the ground; for healthy 
limbs promote the quickness of growth. I thin out the tops 
thoroughly every winter, after the fourth year, leaving the branches 
low, and supply the trees liberally with manure as soon as they begin 
to bear. ~ 


Statement of B. F. Wizzur, of Monson, Piscataquis county, Maine. 


Little attention is paid to the culture of fruit in this region. 
Apples are grown to a limited extent in the older portions of the 
county, but they are generally inferior in quality. In many cases, 
where farmers have undertaken to plant orchards, they have experi- 
enced much: trouble in securing the trees against. winter-killing. 
This might probably be avoided, in a great measure, if the system of 
mulching, and providing other protection from extreme heat and cold, 
were better understood. 

Our soil is well adapted to the growth of the apple-tree, and also 
of the pear; and, if our cultivators would engage in the business with 
perseverance, and a proper understanding of the subject, there is no 
doubt they would, sooner or later, be successful. Fruits of various 
kinds, no doubt, might be abundantly raised in this county, and of the 
best qualities for preservation. ; 


Statement of C. F, Matxory, of Romeo, Macomb county, Michigan, 


Apples are the principal fruit cultivated with us, as they will best 
bear transportation. The choice varieties for fall use are, the ‘‘ Ram- 
bo,’ “Fall Pippin,” and ‘Gravenstein ;’’) for winter, ‘*Baldwin,”’ 
‘‘Hubbardston Nonsuch,’’ ‘‘ Northern Spy,’ “Newtown Pippin,” 
“Rhode Island Greening,’”’? ‘Roxbury Russet,’? ‘‘Swaar,’? dud 
‘“Hsopus Spitzenberg,’’ 

Good winter apples usually sell here from $1 to $150 a barrel, 
Cost of transportation to New York, $1 a barrel, 
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Statement of Gnroran Wueaton, of Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 


Apples are the principal fruit cultivated in this county ; not that 
many other kinds of fruit will not succeed well, but because apples 
usually bear a crop without any other cultivation than setting out the 
trees, and leaving them to take their chance. They are probably of 
more importance than any other fruit in this State, and it is generally 
conceded that an orchard of apple-trees will pay more per acre than 
any other crop. They are rarely injured by cold, and the fruit is 
seldom affected by spring frosts. 

Apples of all the leading varieties do well here. It was admitted 
by good judges, at our last State Fair, that ours were larger and finer 
than the same varieties grown in Western New York. The chief dis- 
advantage in culture is the apple-worm, which lays its egg in the 
blossom-end of the young fruit, causing it to fall before it is ripe. 
In some orchards, in this vicinity, much damage is done by this in- 
sect, and occasionally nearly half of the crop is destroyed. The only 
remedy for this evil that I know of, however imperfect, is to gather 
up the fruit thus affected, as fast as it falls, and feed it to the hogs. 

The larger kinds of apples usually sell, in the fall, for 50 cents a 
bushel, and the ordinary ones for 25 cents. 


Statement of Joun Hzsron, of La Grange, Warren county, Mississippi. 


The best apples for this region are the ‘“‘Early Harvest,’’ “Vir- 
ginia May,” “Virginia Red,”’ “June Red,’’ ‘Astrachan,”’ “‘ Karly 
Red,” and ‘‘Margaret,’’ all ripening in June, and free from the 
diseases incident to most apples. 

The summer varieties are the “Holland Pippin,’’ ‘‘Gravenstein,”’ 

‘*Hebron’s Surprise,’ ‘‘Gloria Mundi,’’ ‘‘ Webster Pippin,’’ ‘Spice 
Pippin,’’ ‘Yellow Belle-fleur,’’ ‘‘Horse Apple,’’ “Wine Apple,’ 
‘Summer Pearmain,’’? and ‘‘Leatherberry’s Favorite,’’ all hardy 
kinds, and well adapted to any latitude south of Nashville. 
_ The hardiest winter kinds are the ‘‘Spark’s Late,’’ ‘‘Terrie Late,”’ 
“Wine Sap,” ‘‘ Mississippi Winter Sweet,”’ ‘‘Esopus Spitzenberg,”’ 
and ‘‘ Marshall county.’’ Some of the varieties are purely of South- 
erm origin, 


Statement of Samunt J. Fiurcuur, near Winchester, Clarke county, 
Missouri. 


Apples are our principal fruit, and grow well, They bring, in 
market, from 50 cents to $1 a bushel. 


Statement of D. BR. Stinmman, of Alfred Centre, Alleghany county, 
; New York. 


Apples are the principal fruit cultivated here, and can be profita- 
bly raised, either for market or for feeding stock. 
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The varieties most esteemed are the following:— fery 
Early Harvest, ‘Newtown Pippin, 39 
Sweet Bough, Esopus Spitzenberg, ivi98 
Fall Pippin, Baldwin, FW MBER 
Golden Pippin, Northern Spy, 
Golden Sweet, Swaar, nouhy “Fe 
Porter, Rhode Island Greening, 
Hawley, Roxbury Russet. oi 


Good apples usually sell here from 25 cents to 50 cents a bushel, 
and can be transported to New York for 79 cents per 100 pounds. 


Statement of Josspn Harnus, Jornam 8. Hormus, Jonn A. Hows, 
OLIveR GREEN, JR., and A. F. Droxrnson, being that portion of their 
report on apples, to the Katouah Farmers’ Club, West Chester 
county, New York. aa te 


The apple is the principal fruit raised in our vicinity for market. 
The ‘“‘Summer Bough,” for summer use, ‘‘ Fall Pippin,”’ for autumn, 
and the ‘‘Rhode Island Greening’’ and ‘‘Russet,’’ for winter, are 
most largely produced, though many other kinds are cultivated. 

The prices of apples, the present season, are $150 per barrel for 
‘Summer Boughs,’”’ $1 75 for ‘Fall Pippins,’’ and.$1 25 for ‘“Rhode 
Island Greenings.’’ Cost of transportation to New York, 17 cents a 
barrel. 


Statement of Amos Harry, of Farm Valley, Polk county, Oregon 
Territory. 


I have determined to send you a few observations on the apples of 
the Willamette valley. When I arrived here in the fall of 1845, 
there was an orchard at Fort Vancouver, and a few small ones among 
the French settlers im this valley ; but they were composed entirely 
of seedling fruit. They were said to be from Canada. The trees 
bore early, and were very full, but the apples were small, and much 
inferior in appearance and flavor to those raised in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, forty-five or fifty years ago. From the diminu- 
tive size of the crab-apple, which is not larger than a common black 
haw, the opinion generally prevailed that the Willamette valley 
although so admirably adapted to the raising of small grain and 
grass, would never be a good fruit-growing country. 

It was not until the fall of 1847, so far as-I_have been able to 
learn, that any of the cultivated fruits of the United States were in- 
troduced into this county. Then Messrs. Llewellen and Meck came 
to the valley from Iowa, bringing with them, planted in a wagon, in 
a bed, prepared for the purpose, fifty varieties of the choicest apples 
cultivated in the Western States, a good variety of cherries, pears 
plums, and peaches, and quite a stock of apple, pear, and plum seeds. 
They set the trees, and planted the seeds, on the east bank of the 
Willamette river, near Milwaukie. They purchased, that winter 
some seedling nurseries, and, by budding, for the first two years, 
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making every bud count, they were able, in 1849-50, not only to set 
out a large orchard themselves, but to sell many thousand trees to 
settlers in various parts of the valley. Most of the trees that have 
been well cared for have borne fruit for three seasons, which, in size, 
beauty, and flavor, will compare favorably with the finest specimens 
of the.same varieties grown in the astern States, thus demonstra- 
ting the admirable adaptation of our county to the growth of choice 
fruit. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, 


Within a few years, considerable exertion has been made, in this 
part of the State, to procure the best varieties of apples, as well as of 
other kinds of fruits, suited for the various purposes and _ seasons. 
The apple and peach are the most esteemed, on account of their hardi 
ness and certainty of production. 

Of apples, we have the ‘‘June,’’ the ‘‘Early York,’’ the ‘ Maid- 
en’s Blush,” the ‘‘Queen,’’ and the ‘‘ Harvest Sweeting’’ for summer 
use ; the ‘‘Gate,’’ the Golden Pippin,”’ the ‘‘Cooper,”’ the ‘‘Roman 
Beauty,’’ and the ‘‘ Pawpaw Sweeting,”’ for fall and early winter; the 
‘Striped Seek-no-further,” the ‘‘Newtown Pippin,” the ‘Green 
Rambo,’ the “Rhode Island Greening,” the ‘‘Belle-fleur,”’ _the 
‘‘Kinglish Rambo,”’ and the ‘‘ Rock Remains,’’ for winter and spring. 

The price of apples, the past season, has been from 15 to 40 cents 
a bushel. 


Statement of J. A. Carpenter, of Waukesha, Waukesha county, 
' Wisconsin. 


For several years past, the scale insect has been on the increase in 
this vicinity, in our orchards, and some of the trees are completely 
covered with it. The best known remedy is a mixture of equal parts 
of tar and linseed oil, applied moderately warm, with a brush, to the 
trunk and larger limbs. 

If apple-trees are planted on a suitable soil, and taken proper care 
of, they will not become infested with these insects, 


Statement of Rozert W. Baytor, of Wood End, near Charlestown, Jef- 
Jerson county, Virginia. 


Apples are the principal fruit produced in this county. They grow 
to great perfection, with little or no cultivation. The trees generally 
bear full on alternate years. a: i a 

Our summer varieties are the ‘‘ Yellow June,” “‘ Vestal, : Grub, 
“‘Golden Sweet,’’ ‘‘Doctor Red,”’ and ‘‘Summer Pearmain. 

4] 1 j Jie al KG ee iclmwwal 4 Ble s 

The autumn varieties are the ‘‘Gravenstein, Rambo, ‘Blen 
heim Orange,’’ ‘‘Belle-fleur,’’ ‘‘Fall Pippin,’ ‘‘Cat Head,”’ and 

*¢Pound.”’ nae vei Ew 8 
'- The winter varieties are the ‘‘ Newtown Pippin,” ‘‘ Green Pippin, 
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‘‘Lady Finger,’’ ‘‘Sheep Nose,’”’ ‘‘Russet,’’ ‘‘Black Goal,’’ ‘« Prior’s 
Red,’’ ‘ Limbertwig,’’ ‘‘ Phoenix,’ ‘* Abram,’ ° Jennetting, 
‘‘Vandervere,’’ and ‘‘Smoke House.’’ ‘ acti Mi 
tind 
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PEARS. oT 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. © © 


sa: 


Statement of O. W. Bassrrt, of Metamora, Woodford county, Minots. 


The pear has not generally succeeded very well in this section, 
being somewhat subject to blight. There are trees, however, some 
20 miles south of this, that have been planted more than twenty 
years, and have borne well. Ihaveasmall orchard of fifty trees, most 
of which have been planted five years. Several of them, growing 
where the ground was highly manured with stable compost, have 
been badly blighted, while those only grown in the turf, and plenti- 
fully dressed every year with coal ashes, are all thrifty. Some 
twelve of them have flowered for two years, but have borne but little 
fruit. 

The varieties referred to are the 


Marie Louise, - Bergamot, : 
Pound, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Virgouleuse, Bell, 

Surprise, Early Summer, 
Gratiolet, Butter, 

Golden Drop, Seckel, 

Bartlett, Prettiman. 


Statement of Guorce WuEaton, of Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 


of Detroit. We have many fine old specimens, planted by the early 
French settlers, from 14 to 2 feet in diameter, which generally yield 
a heavy crop, and sell in the market for about $2 a bushel. Pears, 
on quince stocks commonly do well. I have- trees which have been 
transplanted four years, that were two years old when removed, and 
which, last season, produced half a bushel to each.tree. 

The last winter was very severe upon pears in this Vicinity ; yet, 
my trees were not injured, though the fruit-buds were half destroyed 


by the cold, the glass showing the temperature at 22° F. below Zero, 
and remaining so for two weeks. 


Pears usually succeed well in this county, especially in the vicinity 
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Statement of Joun Hzpron, of La Grange, Warren county, Mississippi. 
owit a : , ' 
The ‘ Madeline,” ‘ Jargonelle,’’ and ‘‘Skinless’’ pears are the best 
early varieties. The Madeline ripens early in June, and, though 
small, is a delicious fruit. The Jargonelle ripens from the middle to 
the last of June, and is a fine pear, except that it is liable to rot at 
the core, when it ripens on the tree. The Skinless is a superior early 
variety, ripening latein June. Itis worth $6 a bushel, at Vicksburg. 
The ‘‘ Bartlett,’ and ‘‘Beurré Diel’’ are the best summer and au- 
tumn varieties, and will ripen in the house. They can be gathered 
as soon as they attain a full size, or even sooner, and ripen so as to 
retain a delicious flavor. They bring from $6 to $8 a bushel, and 
can be safely shipped to any market within 2,000 miles, by steam 
transportation. I have 100 acres of these two varieties, and have 
shipped enough, this season, to bring $5,000. 
_ The ‘‘Kastern Beurré,’’ ‘‘ Winter Nelis,’’? and ‘‘Mammoth’’ pears 
are my best winter varieties, which keep until late in the winter. 


tae 


PEACHES. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of ApotpHus ENGELMANN, near Belleville, St. Clair county, 
Illinois. 


“ 


Many persons, in this section, are turning their attention to the cul 
tivation of peaches, but they are apparently not aware of the disad- 
vantage of planting seedling trees, without knowing what kind of 
fruit they will bear. Though it may be desirable that some persons 
should be at the trouble of doing this, in order to obtain new varie- 
ties, yet they will find it to be more profitable to procure budded trees, 
of choice varieties, as they require no more space nor culture than 
the most indifferent seedlings. 

Peach-trees may be budded throughout the summer. I have suc- 
eeeded in doing so, from the latter part of June to the Ist of Novem- 
ber, though the most favorable months are August and September. 

I would suggest, to any one having peach-trees bearing indifferent 
fruit, to proceed in February, or early in March, to cut off the 
branches, a foot or two from the main trunk. By August, one may 
bud the young sprouts, and after three years, he will obtain the fruit 
he has chosen. 

Some writers on the culture of fruit have recommended removing 
the soil, before winter, from the roots of peach-trees, near their 
trunks, to destroy by cold the worms infesting that part of the tree. 
One of my neighbors followed this advice, and most, if not all his 
trees, were killed, while the worms survived. 
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The most valuable peaches raised in this vicinity are the several 
kinds of ‘‘ Rareripes,’’ ‘‘ Early Yorks,’’ ‘‘July’’ and ‘‘ Heath’”’ clings. 
The ‘‘ Freestones’’ are preferred for the home market. 


Statement of c. W. Bassirt, of Metamora, Woodford county, IWinois. 


We are provided with good peaches for more than two months in 
the season; the earliest is the ‘‘ Morris’ Red Rareripe,’’ which matures 
the middle of August; the next is the ‘‘ Yellow Rareripe,’’ which 
matures the end of that month; and the ‘‘Golden Drop”’ and ‘*Old- 
mixon Clingstone,’’ which are ripe in September. er 

The peach-trees, in this section, have not been materially damaged 
by the winter since 1846; neither have they been injured by the 
‘“‘yellows.’’ ‘The borer appears to be their only enemy. Wiser a 

Peaches sell here from 20 cents to $1 a bushel. Lgl 


iy ae 
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Statement of Joun Hesron, of La Grange, Warren county, Mississippi. 


My best peaches are the ‘Early York,’ ‘ Early Tillotson,’’ 
“George the Fourth,’ and ‘‘Smooth-leaved Royal George,’’ ripen- 
ing from the Ist of June until the middle of July. ‘‘Lemon Cling,”’ 
‘‘Monstrous Free,’’ ‘‘ Druid Hill,”’ ‘‘ La Grange,’’ and ‘ Cox’s Oc- 
tober’’ are my choice kinds. I have many others, very fine, but 
these are the best. 


Statement of Amos Harry, of Farm Valley, Polk county, Oregon. 


The peach, in this county, has been affected with a disease, known 
as the ‘‘ curled leaf,’’ which threatens to destroy the trees. It made 
its appearance on Mill creek, in Marion county, in 1852, and extended 
considerably on that side of the river in 1853, but had reached most 
parts of the valley in 1854-5. Some trees seem to escape it much 
more than others ; but, if the malady increase for two years to come, 
as it has for two past, I fear we shall come entirely short of this 
delicious fruit. Some think it is owing to cold, wet weather, and 
recommend shortening all the limbs as a remedy; and some experi- 
ments seem to favor this idea. Others think it is produced by an in- 
sect, and that no remedy will save the trees, unless it can be applied 
to the whole surface of the leaves. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


Of peaches, we have a great variety in this section, procured from 
every source; but our native seedlings, when carefully selected, are 
surest to produce a crop, and, for culinary purposes, are equal to any 

ses ae of peaches, the past season, has been from 10 to 15 cents 
a bushel. 
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Statement of Jamus Hoveuron, of East Cleveland, Cuyahoga county, 
Bgoir va Ohio. 


Since the fall of 1845, my attention has been directed to the culti- 
vation of orchard trees and orcharding, and more especially to the 
peach-tree. The year 1856 wiil long be remembered by all cultiva- 
tors in this county and State, for its barrenness of a peach-crop, as 
well as for the extensive destruction of trees, both young and old, in 
consequence of the unusual severity of the preceding winter. Jor in- 
stance, on the 9th of January, the thermometer was, at 6 A. M., 19° 
below zero, and did not rise 10° above that point for more than thirty 
hours; and, after this, it was repeatedly from 10 to 14° below zero. 

In regard to the destruction of trees, there has been great variable- 
ness in this and the two adjoining townships, to the east and west of it. 
In some small orchards, say from 200 to 1,000 trees, the loss has varied 
from 25 to 50 per cent., killed root and branch, while the ravages of 
the peach-worm have proved more extensive than usual. In orchards 
within a mile of my own, the: loss has been trifling, and in mine, 
which comprises 3,200 trees, I have lost but 69; and, the end shoots 
of last year’s growth being entirely killed, the centre of the head of 
the trees has been so filled up that I consider my trees in better order 
than they were in the fall of 1855; and this remark applies generally 
in this vicinity, on the shore of Lake Hrie. 

Cuyahoga county has been distinguished, for years, for the supe- 
riority of its location, and the perfect adaptedness of the generality of 
its soil, for the production of the finest flavor and succession of varie- 
ties of this choice fruit. 

The loss of the crop, this year, will not be less than $100,000 tc 
this county alone; but two successive failing years have never before 
been known here, and ought not, and, I believe, will not, deter en- 
terprising and shrewd cultivators from the prosecution of this profit- 
able branch ef industry. It is hoped that they will take courage, ana 
re-plant. 

The usual life of peach-trees, in New Jersey, and in some parts of 
New York, only extends to a bearing period of three, or, at most, four 
years. The period of bearing, in this lake region, extends, with proper 
cultivation, to twenty years, and this, too, for very fine fruit. An 
advantage resulting from this seeming misfortune, is, that improved 
varieties may be introduced, from which the profits will be enhanced, 
and that the varieties may be abridged to less than half of the num- 
ber heretofore cultivated. 
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Statement of Victor Sorta, of Pitisburg, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. r in ial) 


In the central and northern parts of Europe, apricots are generally 
raised in the espalier form at the sides of buildings or along walls, 
secure from the north winds. Although the blossoms shoot fo th 
very early in the spring, nevertheless they succeed very well, even in 
the northern parts of Germany. When in flower, they should be 
protected from frosts, during the night, with some light covering, as 
a piece of muslin, or other kind of cloth. This protection is only 
necessary, however, at the period when the blossom-buds are opening, 
or the time required for the fecundation of the fruit, as the young: 
drupes are not so easily injured by the late vernal frosts. me 

In 1854, I planted several trees, from which I raised, last year, 
some very fine apricots. They sold for 874 centsadozen. The varie- 
ties I cultivate are, the ‘‘Breda,’’ the ‘‘Harly Golden,’ and a kind T 
imported from Europe, the name of which I do not remember, 


PLUMS. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENOR. 


Statement of Vicror Scrtpa, of Pittsburg, Alleghany county, ad 
Pennsylvania, ) 


In that part of Germany from which I came, plums, especially the 
“Zwetschen prune,” are grown in great abundance, for home consump- 
tion, as well as for exportation to Belgium, Holland, and the northern 
parts of Europe. Some farmers annually raise from 80 to 100. or. 
more bushels of dried prunes. The trees are generally planted along 
large and small streams, and the water-ditches of the meadows, 
and in the shade of apple and pear orchards, between the trees, 
where they grow most luxuriantly. The fruit attain a larger size, and 
a deeper color, than in more elevated and exposed locations. 

From a knowledge of the above-named facts, I was induced, four 
years ago, to rent a neighboring orchard, in which stood some large 
plum-trees that had scarcely ever produced any ripe fruit. I dug 
small holes around the trees, and occasionally filled them, say every 
three or four days, during the warm season, with rain water, dish- 
water, or soap-suds, whereupon the trees grew more luxuriantly than 
before, and, every year since, a good crop of excellent plums has libe- 
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rally remunerated me. Last season, the crop was larger than any I 
had ever seen before, on account of the abundance of rain, the plums 
hanging like clusters of grapes on the trees. One tree of the grafted 
prune bore about 10 bushels, and they readily sold in market for 8 
cents a quart. In 1854, when scarcely any body raised plums in this 
Vicinity, in consequence of the great heat and drought of that year, 
I had a small crop, which sold in the market at 25 cents a quart. 
During all this time, I had but little trouble with the curculio, 
(Rhynchzenus,) so destructive to the plum in other regions. 

_ In my native country, plum and cherry-trees are never pruned, 
except occasionally in removing the dead branches, or in trimming 
the roots at transplanting. 

I would state, that the grafted or budded prune, upon the common 
plum-tree, degenerates, and is not so highly valued as that raised by 
cuttings or from seed. J am sustained in this opinion by the ob- 
servations of the Hconomists (Rapp’s Economy, Beaver county, in 
this State,) who imported the genuine scions of the prune and 
grafted them on stocks of the plum. 

~I procured my Zwetschen plum-trees from Mr. Charles Schmidt, of 
Winesburg, Holmes county, Ohio, a gentleman who has done a great 
deal in propagating this luscious fruit in many parts of that State, as 
well as in Western Pennsylvania, Mr. Pfeiffer, of Indiana, Indiana 
county, Pennsylvania, also raises prune-trees in great numbers, from 
the seed, and sells them at good prices. He exhibited some of his 
prunes at the late State Fair, where they readily sold at 50 cents a 
quart. 


Statement of AzraM Rosensercer, of Perkiomen, Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvama. 


Plums are easily raised with us, notwithstanding the ravages of 
the curculio on the fruit. I have read of many preventives, and tried 
several. I experimented the last season with mine, and, from obser- 
vation, am led to believe that air-slacked lime, sprinkled over the 
leaves of the trees, is a sure preventive. Having a plum-tree on the 
south side of my bake-house, I commenced strewing air-slacked lime 
’ over it as soon as the fruit was set, and repeated it as often as the 
rain fell. I took care, however, to omit one limb, in order to test 
the means used, and the result was, that not a single plum was 
stung by the curculio, except those on this branch, not one of which 


escaped. 
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GRAPES AND WINE!) 8 


DECREASE OF THE WINE-CULTURE IN PORTUGAL. 
BY NICHOLAS PIKE, U. S. CONSUL, AT OPORTO. 


Since my communication of the 10th January, +1855, on the 
‘‘Grape Disease,’’ I have carefully watched its progress, and am 
now fully prepared to give further information on the subject. 

The disease made its appearance early in March, and ‘spread with. 
great rapidity over. the whole kingdom. The vines which came 
under my immediate notice, indicated sickness, and, by the middle of 
April, the young shoots were spotted, and did not grow with their. 
usual vigor. The leaves assumed a yellowish green, curled, and, 
during the month, most of them became covered with the oidium. 
The bloom was rather later than usual, and much of the fruit be- 
came shrivelled, and dropped to the ground, almost as soon as it was 
formed. In many instances, after the branches had been well devel- 
oped, a small black spot appeared on the stem of the bunch where it 
united to the branch ;, this gradually extended down the stem, cover- 
ing the whole cluster with the oidium. Many of the bunches thus 
affected, dried on the vine. . 

Throughout the wine district, the disease made its ravages, and it 
was impossible to find a vine that was not affected. The weather, 
during the months of May, June, July, and August, was very favor- 
able, and it was generally supposed that the fruit which had escaped 
early in the season would mature. But, as soon as the berries began 
to change color, they shrivelled and dried up, and very few cracked 
open, as those had done the preceding year. The fruit did not con- 
tain the usual quantity of juice, was sour and unpleasant, both to the 
taste and smell; almost all of it, when nearly matured, began to rot 
on the vines, and many farmers, to save what remained, gathered 
and made it into wine. 

In ordinary years, about 21 baskets of grapes make a pipe of wine; 
but, on pressing the grapes of this year’s vintage, it was found 
they contained so little juice, that double the quantity of fruit would 
be required to make that measure of wine.” To supply the defect, 
in many cases, water was added to the ‘“‘must.’’ Throughout. the 
month of September, there were excessive cold rains, and the little 
fruit remaining on the vines was almost totally destroyed. I be- 
lieve there was not a bushel of good healthy grapes produced in the 
wine district last year. 

The produce of the wine region of the Douro has, within a few 
years, reached as high as 100,000 pipes. The usual quantity, how- 
ever, is about 80,000 pipes. In the year 1855, there were produced 
about 7,000 pipes. Although 26,600 pipes have been enrolled at 
Regoa, much of this wine has been brought from the adjoining dis- 
tricts, and will be mixed with geropiga, sugar, elder-berry, &e., and 
brought down the river to Oporto, and exported to different parts of 
the world as Port wine. 
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- The great falling off of the produce of a number of well-cultivated 
3 in the wine district of the Douro, is seen by the following 
hep fas BN 
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The total amount of wine at Villa Nova, on the Ist of October, 
1855, did not amount to the ‘‘one year’s’’ production of the Port-wine 
vintage of 1847. Of this stock, a very large proportion consists of 
wine of the vintages of 1850 to 1855, inclusive, which, notwithstand- 
ing its very doubtful. quality, cost double the price of the vintage 
wines prior to the year 1850. Those of 1855 are all void of body, 
harsh to the taste, and require a large quantity of brandy to keep 
them sound. = 

The quantity of Port wine, exported from this place, in the year 
1855, was as follows :— yy 
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This great falling off of the vintage has caused much distress. 
throughout the wine districts of Portugal, and more especially im the? 
rugged and. rocky hill-sides of the Douro, which are adapted | 1 
for the cultivation of the vine and olive. i a, ifs Baty ere] 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF CHAMPAGNE WINE. 


us treaty ws ota h 

ye “Zs - 

BY D. PONCE, OF MOUNT ZION, HANCOCK COUNTY, GEORGIA. = 
ee Ea 


As I have not noticed, in the Patent Office Reports, any informa- 
tion relative to making Champagne wine, as it is manufactured im 
France, it has occurred to me that the proper mode has not been adopt- © 
ed in the United States. The celebrated Catawba Champagnes, of 
Ohio, do not, as far as they have come to my knowledge, retain their 
effervescent quality so long as those imported from abroad. TI have 
tasted some two years old, which was quite sparkling; while others, 
at four years of age, when opened, were perfectly still. I have also 
made some Champagne myself, which has been attended with the 
same result. 

The following method of making Champagne, as practised at Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne, by M, Jaquesson, one of the largest manufacturers 
in France, may be useful to those who are engaged in wine-makinge 
in this country :— ¢% 

When the fruit is gathered and pressed, the juice is exquisitely 
sweet, but, in a few days, this is changed by fermentation in the casks 
in which it is placed. When fermentation subsides, the wine is vapid 
and very disagreeable. It is then stopped, and fined to as greatia 
degree of brightness as can be obtained before the bottling season, 
which is usually in March following the vintage. Wikeit: iitheigs put 
up, a second fermentation is induced by putting into each bottle a 
small glass of what is called ‘“Jiqueur’’ (sugar-candy dissolved: in 
wine and fined to brightness.) This fermentation produces a fresh 
deposit of sediment, or lees, however bright the wine may be when 
bottled. In this process, the greatest attention is necessary, and the 
bottles are closely watched, the temperature of the air being care- 
fully regulated, to promote or check the fermentation: yet thousands 
of bottles explode, so that at least 10 per cent. is chateed as a cost 
of manufacture; in seasons of great and sudden heat 20 or 25 per 
cent. are broken. When the wine, after clouding with fermentation 
begins to deposit a sediment, the bottles are placed with the necks 
downward, in lone beds or shelves, having holes obliquely cut in 
them, so that the bottoms are scarcely raised, Every day, a man lifts 
the end of each bottle, and after a slight vibration replaces it a little 
more upright in the hole; thus detaching the sediment from the side. 
and letting it pass towards the neck of the bottle. This is done for 
some time, until the bottle is placed quite upright, and the sediment 
is entirely deposited in the neck of the bottle, which is then read 
for “disgorging.”” In this process, a man holds the bottle steadily, 
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with the mouth downwards, before a recess prepared for the opera- 
tion; cuts the wire, when the internal force drives out the cork, and 
with it the foul sediment. The skill of the workman is shown in his 
preserving all the pure wine, and losing only the foul. There is an 
indescribable manipulation in this. Another cork is ready to replace 
that blown out, the bottle is filled from some previously purified 
wine, and again stacked. A second disgorgement is always necessary, 
when the wine is prepared for sale; sometimes a third. When ready, 
it is sweetened to suit the taste. This preparation is, in fact, a second 
disgorgement. But the wine now gets another dose of liqueur, 
which is prepared with great care and purity, of candy, dissolved in 
white wine for the ordinary Champagne, and red wine for the pink, 
and the coloring thus given is sufficient. The quantity put into 
each bottle depends on the market for which it is intended—generally 
a good wine-glassful. This gives it the exquisite sweetness, and 
aids its quality for sparkling when opened. It may be added, that in 
the last operation, the corks should be well compressed before they 
are driven into the bottle. 

The above was procured from a friend, who lately travelled through 
the Continent of Europe. 


THE GRAPE-CULTURE IN NORTHERN OHIO. 
BY JAMES HOUGHTON, OF EAST CLEVELAND. 


Within the past eight years, the culture of the vine has received 
much attention in this county, in consequence of the various horticul- 
tural exhibitions having brought together specimens of this fruit from 
the prominent grape-growing districts of the State, and demonstrating 
that, in the region of Lake Hrie, but more particularly of Cleveland, 
the ‘‘Isabella’’ grape had been found in the greatest perfection, alike 
in the profuseness of its bearing and the largeness of its berry; and, 
also, because it was not liable to mildew, as in other districts, and 
yielded larger profits to the cultivator than any other fruit. 

The ‘‘Catawba,’’ as an open vineyard grape, 1s not so well adapted 
to this locality, as it requires a longer season to ripen ; neither is 
its product so great, although, considering the excess of clear juice 
it affords beyond that of the Isabella, its increase In value, in the 
estimation of the growers here, must follow, from the fact that itis the 
‘¢Wine’”’ grape. Even this variety is here produced in finer clusters 
than in Hamilton county, and, from the warmer nature of the soil, 
contains more of the vinous quality than the product of the clayey 

i the Ohio river. 
ae Clinton’’ has been tried to a limited extent, but is too 
rambling a grower to be profitable for vineyard purposes. Its berry 
ig small also. I have a vineyard of 7 acres, directly on the Lake 
shore, which has been planted for five years, in rows 10 feet apart, 
and 10 feet from vine to vine. But this is occupying more ground 
20 
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than is necessary, and I purpose planting another vine in each space 
in the row. I have also an acre planted 5 by 6 feet apart, which, I 
am inclined to believe, is as near as they ought to be on level ground, 
where the air does not circulate so freely as on the steep hill-sides. 

I train to stakes. Those at 10 feet allow four stakes, 6 feet out of 
the ground; then the intervening one, intended to be planted, will 
give twostakes toa vine. Some growers are training upon trellises of 
wood-slats, four of them on five-foot posts, and a few on wires; but I 
perceive a practical objection to trellises, in large vineyards, as lessen- 
ing the free circulation of air amongst the vines, which is absolutely 
required for the production of fine fruit and well-ripened wood. 

I have had eighteen years’ experience in raising fruit in Cleveland, 
and remember that the remark commonly made in former times was, 
that fruit, but especially grapes, would not remunerate the culturist. 
At the beginning-of this period, fine grapes were sold at from 4 to 6 
cents a pound. I have raised and sold them annually during: this 
time, and, in 1854, I sold, from 8 to 10 cents a pound, enough 
to realise $1,280, besides producing 270 gallons of wine. Although 
there are over 200 acres of vineyard, now planted in the vicinity of 
Cleveland, the market is not so well supplied as it was five years ago; 
for large quantities are sent to Hastern and Western markets, by ex- 
press, on the different railroads, and can be transported with as little 
injury to the grape as would occur to any other fruit. They can be 
packed in bulk, in Champagne baskets, and kept in fine order for a 
week, in transportation. 

The small expense of planting vineyards, in Cuyahoga county, lite- 
rally astonishes the vine-growers of the southern part of the State. 
With them, the estimated expense of vines, trenching the land, and 
planting, is an average of $500 to the acre. In this county, with deep 
ploughing, aided by a subsoil plough, and planting out 5 by 6 feet 
apart, about 1,400 yearling vines, the cost is only $85 an acre. The 
soil is easily worked, and a vine raised upon a short cutting, of only 
two, or at most three buds, or eyes, and planted at an angle of 45° 
encouraging the growth of the roots to a depth of 15 inches below the 
surface, and running directly between the rows which this angle will 
give, and thereby receiving the full power of the sun’s heat, will pro- 
duce a higher flavor and finer fruit than can be obtained on the high 
hill-sides, where almost perpendicular planting is necessary, with deep 
trenching. In view of the facts here presented, the attention of vine- 
growers ought to be directed to the Lake region, 

Much has been said and written about the application of artificial 
manures to the grape, and much that is erroneous. The Catawba and 

Isabella vines do not require such sustenance, and the representations 
that have been made have deterred many from going into this branch 
.of cultivation. 

Grape-growing is yet in its infancy, with us, but it bids fair to 
equal, or excel, any of the branches of rural industry pursued in this 
country. Although, as yet, comparatively little wine has been made 
in this county, it has been sufficient to establish its excellent quality 
ne State premiums having been awarded to the northern part of the 
‘State. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of AvotpHus ENGELMANN, near Belleville, St. Olair county, 
Illinois. 


The “‘Catawba’’ grape has been cultivated to some extent in this 
region, and the wine made from it is most excellent; but the yield, 
owing to late frosts, mildew, summer rot, and insects, has been quite 
uncertain; and the attention of wine-producers has been directed to 
the discovery of some other kind of grape, less liable to injury from 
these causes. 

The ‘‘Isabella,’’ ‘‘Bland’’ and ‘‘Fox’”’ grapes are also known 
here, but are not considered of sufficient merit to supersede the 
Catawba. 


Statement of Joun 8. Rew, of Connersville, Fayette county, Indiana. 


The culture of the grape, in the White Water valley, is rapidly 

extending, and promises, at some future day, to be an article of domes- 
tic luxury, if not of commercial importance. In the adjoining county 
of Franklin, which contains a large German population, the grape is 
also cultivated, in almost all their gardens, besides in many small 
vineyards ranging from 1 to 5 acres each. Judge McCarty, a resident 
of that county, has two vineyards, under the charge of am intelligent 
German, from which, this season, he will make about 30 barrels of 
wine. : 
From my own vineyard, containing about an aére, set with the 
Catawba grape, I have made 150 gallons of excellent wine, which 
brought me, in Cincinnati, $1 25 a gallon, when only six months 
old. I have several varieties of the grape in my collection, among 
which is the ‘Sweet Water,’ or ‘‘ Karly Muscadine,’’ and the ‘‘ Mam- 
moth Catawba,’’ an excellent large grape of the Catawba kind. I 
am: experimenting with a hybrid, or cross, between these grapes, in 
order to*produce a fruit that will combine the best qualities of the 
two. The ‘‘Isabella’”’ is considered good only as a fruit for the table, 
the wine not being so rich, nor so palatable, as that made from the 
Catawba, although of greater yield. 

A gentleman, some time ago, presented me with several slips of 
what some call the ‘‘Harly Harvest,’’ the fruit of which ripens by 
the end of August, or the beginning of September. It is larger and 
rounder than the Isabella, of a light-purple color, inclining to an 
amber shade. It is very sweet and juicy, with a strong musky flavor. 
Whether it will prove good for wine or not, I cannot now say, 
although I think it will answer well to mix with other wines, such as 
the Isabella or Catawba, but I have never heard nor seen any grape. 
for wine equal to the latter. All my grapes grow in the open air, 
and are sustained on upright posts, about 7 feet high, and 4 feet 
apart. In trimming, the spur and renewal system is followed, which 
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keeps the vines always young and vigorous, although I think it ren- 
ders them more liable to early as well as late spring frosts. My 
vineyard, this season, so far as fruit-bearing is concerned, was nearly 
ruined hy the frost of May last, but in the making of wood for an- 
other year, it shows well. 

Several gentlemen, of this vicinity, have vines of the ‘ Charter 
Oak’’ grape, said to be a native of Connecticut, the fruit of which 
grows almost as large as a plum, and has the hardness of a Siberian 
crab-apple. 

The mode adopted by me of making wine, is as follows: From the 
Ist to the 15th of October, I continue pulling the grapes, always se- 
lecting the ripest ones first, and, after mashing them in a tub made 
for the purpose, subject them to a small press made in the form of a 
cider-press. The barrels, into which ‘the juice is put, are well 
washed with cold water, dried, and fumigated with sulphur, before 
the ‘‘must’’ is put into them. I then place over the bung-hole a piece 
of tin, or sheet-iron, perforated with small holes. The must is then 
allowed to ferment slowly for about three weeks, until the scum, 
caused by the fermentation, apparently ceases. The barrels are then 
filled and bunged tight, until spring, when I rack the wine off into 
clean casks, washed out with cold water and juniper berries, and fu- 
migated with sulphur as before, in order to destroy any bad flavor. 
It is then ready for market; but, during this time, the casks require 
to be frequently examined, and filled up, keeping them always full to 
the bung. 


a 


Statement of Freperick Muncn, of Marthasville, Warren county, 
Missourt. 


The culture of the grape, in this State, is progressing rather slowly, 
when compared with the ardor devoted to it some eight years ago, in 
consequence of the numerous failures from disease, which are confined 
principally to a few varieties. I have, growing promiscuously in my 
vineyard, about a dozen sorts, eight of which are certainly exempt 
from the rot, irrespective of: the weather or seasons. The “Cataw- 
ba”’ and ‘‘Isabella’’ suffer the most from disease. id 

By recent observations, I have learned to make an important dis- 
tinction in the vines. All the native varieties, on which I have ex- 
perimented, produce a fruit of a dark-blue color; but, by pressing this 
fruit, it is found that the juice of some is colored very little, if at all 
while that of others produces a wine of the true purple color. It is 
only the latter varieties which contain that astringent principle char- 
acteristic of all genuine red wines. From this circumstance, I shall 
propagate no other. 

The varieties referred to above are the “Little Ozark,’’ the ‘*Wa- 
terloo,’’ or “Rock House Indian,” and the “Ozark”? seedling, the 
latter of which I have raised from seed brought from the Ozark 
mountains, in 1851. Its berries are of a medium size, the clusters 
compact and conical in their shape. It may be regarded as a supe- 
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rior variety in every respect. This year, I have made a red wine from 
each of these varieties, of a peculiar aroma and taste, which, by 
connoisseurs, is judged to be not inferior to the best red wines im- 
ported from France. These vines are all good bearers, under proper 
treatment, grow vigorously, and remain sound wherever they may be 
planted. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


The ‘‘Isabella’’ and ‘‘Catawba’’ grapes are cultivated here, to a 
limited extent, for table use, but not much for wine. It is doubtful 
whether wine-making can ever be made profitable with us. Our eli- 
mate does not ripen the grape very well, nor equally, every year. 


Statement of Victor Scripa, of Pittsburg, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


In 1855, I imported some choice varieties of grapes, for table use, 
among which were the ‘‘Frankenthaler,” with a beautiful blue berry, 
larger than a cherry, growing in bunches more than a foot in length ; 
the ‘““White Leipsic;’’ the ‘‘Gutedel;’’ the ‘‘Blue Burgundy ;’’ the 
<< Muscat rouge ;” and the ‘‘Fontainbleau noir.’’ I selected these 
kinds, in preference to others, as most delicious table fruits, and on 
account of their standing a cold climate better than any others. 
They are the sorts principally grown in the northern part of Ger- 
many, and I have occasionally seen some of them doing well in this 
section of the county, especially the Frankenthaler and the Gutedel. 

For wine-making, I prefer the “Catawba” to any other grape. 
The imported varieties, for this purpose, will not succeed very well; as 
frequent experiments have shown. The ‘‘Isabella” is an inferior 
grape for the table, or for wine, but much hardier than the Catawba, 
and, for this reason, is preferred by many. The latter, being a late 
grape, should be trained very low, in this latitude and elevation, in 
order to bring it earlier into simultaneous ripening. It should be 
pruned after the ‘‘Rockschnitt” method, as adopted in the north of 
France, and, with success, of late, in some parts of Germany, as well 
as in the vineyards about Cincinnati. 

Within the last two years, the vine has been cultivated to some 
extent in this vicinity, principally by Germans. According to the 
best information I can obtain, between 40 and 50 acres have been 
planted in this immediate neighborhood, chiefly the Catawba, on the 
hill-sides, facing the Alleghany, Monongahela and Ohio rivers, most 
of which, however, are near the banks of the former. The wine 
made from the Catawba, as well as from the Isabella grapes, is good 
and praiseworthy, and sells from $1 to $2 a gallon. 
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THE OLIVE. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Ropert Cutsoum, of Beaufort, Beaufort district, South 
| Carolina. 


My olive trees were imported from the neighborhood of Florence, 
by the way of Leghorn, in 1833, and consist of two kinds, the ‘‘Small 
Round,” esteemed best for oil, and a much larger and more oval- 
fruited sort, which turns white before it becomes purple, the latter 
having been sent as stocks to engraft the other upon. ‘The winter of 
1834-5 was an excessively cold one, and injured to the roots, all the 
orange-trees in the South, and some of them so severely that they 
never afterwards sprouted ; yet I-do not recollect that my olive-trees 
suffered at all—certainly none were killed. No cold, which we have 
experienced since, has ever caused them to shed a leaf, whereas, in 
repeated instances, our orange-trees have suffered much, and, about 
four years since, barely escaped being again killed, to the ground. 

My olive-trees are planted in a rather flat, clayey piece of land, 
quite near the salt water, and but little elevated above high tides. 
In Italy, I believe, it is generally thought that this tree does not 
thrive well far from the sea; but does best on what they call a “fat 
soil,’’ which contains more or less clay. From what I have seen 
of it on sandy soils, in this vicinity, it has proved not very fruitful. 

Finding that my trees grew very slowly, and not expecting to de- 
rive profit enough from them to pay for their culture, the idea oc- 
curred to me of trying to cultivate the sweet-potato, field and cow 
peas, among them, hoping that the expense of cultivating the olives 
might be covered by these means. The land, therefore, was well 
manured every year in June, and cultivated with one or other of these 
crops, in such a manner as the other operations of the plantation 
would render convenient, generally, however, with sweet potatoes, ir- 
respective of rotation. The result has much more than answered my 
expectations, as I very seldom failed to make a fair crop of potatoes, 
and the trees have grown vigorously, and rapidly come into bearing, 
and, what I did not expect, they have continued to bear good crops 
of fruit every year, occasionally abundant ones, while, in Kurope, the 
habit of almost every variety of this tree is to bear only in alternate 
years. 

As the olive ripens, during the months of October and November 
at a time we are straining every nerve to save most of our other crops, 
no attempt has ever been made to gather all the fruit ; but, one year, 
enough was gathered, pounded in a mortar, and the oil pressed out, 
to justify me in saying that, I produced a very clear and good-look- 
mg article which was exhinied about two years since at, the Fair 
of the South Carolina Institute. The only use that has thus far been 
made of the olives is to pickle them, while green, in a full-grown 
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state, in August or September, for which purpose they seem admira- 
bly adapted. A few may now be found on sale, which are preferred 
to those imported. The receipe for pickling was obtained from 
France, and is as follows:— 

‘“‘For each pound of the fruit, take a pound of good strong ashes, 
(those from the hickory wood are the best we have,) and an ounce of 
good slacked lime; mix the lime and ashes with water, until a soft 
paste or mortar is formed, into which stir or imbed the olives, and 
finish by covering the whole mass with a layer of dry ashes. Let 
them remain in this state until all the bitumen is extracted, which 
may be known by the stones slipping readily out of the pulp, when 
squeezed between the fore finger and thumb, for which purpose a 
few may be tried once an hour, or oftener, if desired. The length 
of time required for this, however, will depend entirely upon the 
quality of the ashes and lime, and may vary from two or three . 
hours to as many days. As soon as the olives have been deprived of 
their bitterness, they must be cleanly washed, and put to soak in fresh 
water, which must be changed about once an hour, for twenty-four 
hours, when the taste of potash will have been removed, and the water 
cease to be discolored. The olives must then be put into bottles or 
jars, and a strong brine put over them, made from good rock or alum 
salt. This brine will generally require to be changed several times, in 
consequence of becoming ash-colored, after which, the bottles must be 
sealed air-tight; and, if kept in a cool, dry, dark place, the olives 
will keep good for years.”’ 

Olives carefully cured after this plan, will be found less salt than 
those pickled in France, which are usually sold in this country, and 
will retain much of the nutty flavor of pure olive-oil. 

T do not think that the making of oil from the olive will be likely 
to prove sufficiently profitable to be pursued in this country, for many 
years, as labor is too expensive, and other crops will necessarily take 
the lead, unless the price, of labor or soil in Europe should be in- 
ereased, when there will consequently become a greater demand. 


THE JUJUBE TREE. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Ropest Cutsoum, of Beaufort, Beaufort district, South 
Carolina. 


In 1837, while traveling in the south of Europe, I was induced to 
purchase some plants of the jujube, which I have cultivated ever 
since; and, as this shrub suckers freely, I have considerably increased 
my stock, though to nothing like the extent I might have done, had 
I been disposed. It appeared to me to have been many years before 
my imported trees had come into bearing ; but those propagated from 
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suckers, produced fruit much sooner, and have thus far proved more 
productive. : 

With us, this shrub is deciduous, stands the climate well, and does 
not appear to be at all fastidious about the soil in which it grows. 
It is quite ornamental, when in leaf, and is delightfully fragrant when 
in bloom. Like most other fruit-trees, it usually bears most abun- 
dantly in alternate years ; but, this probably might be remedied by 
pulling off the young fruit from a part of the tree the fruitful year, 
in order to allow it to rest and bear the next. The fruit is about the 
"size of an olive, having rather a husky skin, like the date. It hasa 
very pleasant, nutty taste, and, when eaten relieves a cough. , A few 
trees should be cultivated on every plantation and garden of the 
South. 


THE FILBERT. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Victor Scripa, of ‘Pittsburg, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Last year, I imported a favorite kind of filbert, or hazel-nut, (Cory- 
lus tubulosa,) and hope to multiply it in a few years. It is decidedly 
to be preferred to most other nuts growing in this country, being 
hardy enough to withstand the cold of Germany, and, doubtless, 
would be adapted to the climate of the middle portion of the United 
States, as well as to that of the South. 


THE CURRANT. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENORE, 


Statement of Joun Danrorta, of New London, New London county, 
Connecticut. 


_ For three or four years I have cultivated the red currant in con- 
ets quantities. The past season, I sold 50 bushels at $2 a 
ushel, 
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THE NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of James W. Fautxner, of Stamford, Fairfield county, 


Connecticut. 
( 
The ‘‘ New Rochelle’ blackberry bids fair to be one of the staples 
of our country. Bushes, two years old, frequently yield from 4 to 
6 quarts each. 


MELONS. 
CULTIVATION OF THE WATERMELON AT THE SOUTH. 
BY HAWES H. COLEMAN, OF CACHEMASSO, ARKANSAS. 


In the cultivation of watermelons, the first point is to procure 
good seed, as there is much difference in the varieties. One which I 
have kept since 1827, I think superior to any other, in the following 
particulars: First, it is the earliest bearer ; second, it is the longest, 
third, it is of the most convenient size, the half being sufficient for a 
healthy man to eat at one time; and, fourth, it is superior in juice 
and pulp to any other I have seen. While some object to its small 
size, they seem not to be aware of the fact that large melons are long 
in maturing, and soon gone. It is better to have ten good melons, 
of proper size, fully developed and matured, ripening through two 
months, than to have two or three coarse ones which are hard and 
white in the heart, and all gone in a week. 

The time of planting, in this section, is about the 5th of April. 
The best plan is to dig a hole 18 inches square, and of the same depth, 
and fill the hole with rich earth from the woods, elevating the hill 6 
inches above the surface. As soon as the April showers have started 
the plants, throw a bushel of cotton-seed around each hill, or, in 
default of cotton-seed, use decayed leaves, covering slightly with earth. 
The hills should have two vines to each, and be 12 feet apart. Draw 
up the earth, so as to make the hill the highest point in a circle of 12 
feet in diameter. In a dry season, this method will protect the hills, 
elevated as they must be to get an early start; in a wet one, the sur- 
face declining every way from the hill, will carry off the excess of 
water. Melons need all the ground they occupy. The smallest weeds 
affect them. They require all the sunshine that falls on the plat in 
which they are planted, and every breeze that sweeps over them, and 
that the soil should be light and well worked. 
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I have three varieties of melon: First, the ‘‘Coleman,’’ which I 
have planted for twenty-nine years. It is long in shape, striped, 
green, having a thick rind, with a red meat and seeds. 

The ‘‘Rattlesnake’’ melon is my next variety. It should be planted 
in hills 12 feet or more from centre to centre, on land properly pre- 
pared. It takes its name from its resemblance to the rattlesnake. It 
is,.moderately large, weighing from 20 to 40 pounds. The seed is 
almost white, the rind thin and brittle, and the meat red. It is larger 
and more beautiful than the Coleman, but inferior in flavor. _ 

The ‘‘Bough’’ melon is my third variety. It is cultivated in the 
vicinity of Richmond and Baltimore. From its size and red meat it 
commands a ready sale in market. It is long, and white-skinned, and 
has red meat and seed, and is brittle in the rind. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Joun T. C. CuarK, of Washington, District of Columbia. 


In order to have melons in perfection, each variety should be 

lanted remote from all other plants of the natural family to which 
it belongs, such as every other variety of melon, and the cucumber, 
gourd, squash, pumpkin, &. 

The fruit should be cut crosswise, and the seeds taken from the 
end next to the stem or vine. If taken when just ripe, the next crop 
will be found to be less impregnated with other sorts than those 
saved in the ordinary way. 


THE PLANTAIN AND THE BANANA. 
CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE, 


Statement of Joun B. ©. Gazzo, of La Fourche parish, Louisiana. 


The plantain (Musa paradisiaca) and the banana (M. sapientum) 
differ. but little in appearance, but the fruit of the latter is some- 
what smaller than that of the former. The stalks, or trunks, grow 
from 12 to 14 feet high, springing froma large pear-shaped bulb of a 
shining green color. The leaves are about 4 feet in length, 14 in 
breadth, very thin and soft, and of a delicate green. The fruit grows 
at the top of the stems, in clusters, frequently containing, in the 
plantain, from fifty to eighty, and, in the banana, from eighty to one 
hundred, weighing from 55 to 60 pounds to a cluster. The fruit of 
the plantain grows from 10 to 12 inches in length, curving inward at 
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the extremities, and is about an inch and a half in thickness. The 
flesh is firm and solid, and may be prepared, for eating, when green, 
by roasting, frying, or boiling. The banana may be cooked in the 
same way, when green, or may be eaten raw, when ripe. 

‘The plantain and banana may be propagated from cuttings of the 
roots, which grow with facility where the soil is rich. Perhaps there 
are no other plants on the globe which produce so much nutriment as 
these, in proportion to the space they occupy. 


LIVE FENCES. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statement of Witi1aM N. Wurtz, of Athens, Clark county, Georgia. 


The single white ‘‘Macartney’’ rose, I find, in this region, forms 
an excellent hedge. The double-flowered variety is also good for the 
purpose, and has the advantage of the beauty of its flowers, but I 
think the single one preferable in ease of management. - 

This plant is an evergreen, with us, and is easily grown from cut- 
tings. It is very thorny, and of beautiful foliage. It never dies out 
at the bottom, whether pruned or not, and is very hardy, and of lux- 
uriant growth. The most satisfactory fence can be made with this, 
by setting good chestnut or cedar posts, 8 feet apart, with their small 
ends charred and planted 24 or 3 feet in the ground. Upon this, 
form the usual paling fence, or nail a good wide bottom-board, and 
finish the fence with stout wire, strained through holes in the posts. 
The wire fence may be 4 feet high. The plants should be rooted 
cuttings, and may be located at first, even 8 feet apart, and by lay- 
ering and training the bottom shoots, if the ground is kept in good 
order, in three years, it will repel every intruder. It is better, where 
plants are abundant, to set them out 4 feet apart. “or 

This hedge requires less pruning than any other to keep it impen- 
etrable: The holly would also make an efficient and beautiful hedge, 
were it not so difficult to transplant. My own hedge of Macartney 
rose, when three years old, trained on a common fence of rails and 
palings, forms a barrier perfectly secure, and has proved very orna- 
mental. 


Statement of Srepuen A. Linpuzy, of Monroe, Jasper county, Iowa. 


The “Osage” orange hedge-plant is receiving great attention in the 
middle and southern parts of this State. While some are sanguine 
of its entire success, others are disposed to regard it as a vain specu- 
lation. ‘The difficulties in growing a good hedge are neither few nor 
slight. Some writers affirm that the plant has no enemies; but this 
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I know from experience to be erroneous. The ‘‘Chinch’’ bug, (I 
know no other name for it,) a minute insect, of disagreeable odor, 
like a bed-bug, exists in great numbers in our light prairie soil. It 
appears to breed upon a kind of knot-grass. It often preys upon late 
crops of spring wheat, and has destroyed at least 50,000 of my plants 
this season. It attacks plants from 1 to 3 inches high, when the 
roots are white and sweet. 

The Osage plant has, at all periods of its growth, a tap-root, longer 
and thicker than the top or stem. The bug eats off the bark, some 
distance below the ground, and either kills it, or so checks its growth 
that it is worthless. Ata later stage, the gopher, an animal of the 
mole species, but much larger, will cut off any Osage orange root 
that it finds in its way. Plants, with stems more than an inch in 
diameter, may be seen in some of our older hedges, dry and dead. 
They may be easily lifted out of the ground, when it will be seen 
that the gopher has cut them off a few inches below the surface. 

The ravages of the bug may be in a great degree avoided, by 
planting in new ground, broken the year before ; but the gopher is an 
enemy much more difficult to defeat, as no part of the State is free 
from it, and, in the newer portions, it is very abundant. The best de- 
fence against its ravages is a good steel-trap. If a trap be properly 
set in its path, it will rarely fail to step into it. Poison is sometimes 
used ; but, besides being dangerous, it is not so certain. The gopher 
does not feed on the roots of the Osage orange, as it does on that of the 
hickory and some other trees; but it is a most determined burrower, 
and, when constructing its subterranean highways, will turn aside for 
nothing that will yield to its strong, protruding front teeth. In 
cleaning out barren lands, near the timber, roots, 2 or 3 inches in di- 
ameter, will often be found cut off by them. 

Those who have had most experience in hedge-growing are never- 
theless willing to devote time any money to the business. The first 
experimenters were without information or practical knowledge, and 
many, of course, failed altogether. The plants are now raised by nur- 
serymen, who sell them in most cases to those who have large con- 
tracts for fencing, at so much per rod. As the contractors agree to 
furnish, set out, and tend the plants, till a good fence is produced, at 
the rate of $100 a mile, it is probably the best plan for all concerned 
since experience has shown that any business, when reduced to a sys 
tem, is better conducted by each one having his own appropriate 
work to do. 


Statement of D. F. Mauricn, of Brushville, King’s county, New York. 


The ‘‘ American Arbor-vitee’’ (Thuja occidentalis) makes the finest 
ornamental hedge known to this climate. It ig indigenous, growing 
abundantly on the banks of the Hudson. It requires pruning every 
year, attains any required height, and is very compact and beau- 
tiful. I have hedges of from 2 to 14 years’ growth, from 1 to 
10 feet high, that will compare favorably with any in this country or 
in England. It is easily cultivated, and readily increased by layers. 
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If the hedge is for ornament, considerable care and labor should‘be 
bestowed on it. It requires two men for a month, each year, to trim 
mine, which are about 1,200 feet in length. If the hedge is simply 
for protection, and is to be trimmed, as in England, with hedge-hooks, 
three or four times as much may be done in the same time. It is 
essential to success that all hedges be pruned once every year, and it 
is more easily done in August than at any other time, the wood then 
being tender and easily cut. No one should plant them who is not 
willing to give them this attention. 


Statement of D. Mints, of Beaver Plain, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 


But little attention has been as yet bestowed on live fences in this 
section of the State, as timber of the best quality has been abundant 
from the first settlement of the country, and the want of a substitute 
is not generally felt. 

The Osage orange, thus far, bids fair to be the best for hedges of 
anything that has been tried. From my own experience, I know it 
will withstand our coldest winters, as well as severe drought, like that 
of 1854. This plant has already perfected its fruit with me, and I 
have a quantity now growing from seeds raised by myself. 


Statement of Roprrt W. Baytor, of Wood End, near Charleston, Jef- 
Jerson county, Virginia. 


The Osage orange makes a good handsome fence here, in four 
years. The cost of plants and setting is 25 cents a rod; trimming 
123 cents a rod, per annum. 

The plants should be cut close to the ground the first two years; 
the third year, they may be clipped 18 inches above the ground; and 
the fourth year, at about 3 feet in height; then suffered to grow at the 
rate of about 18 inches a year, until they acquire the requisite height. 
Neither frost nor drought affect the plants after the first year. 


Cell! Mesa tets) 6) Ga. 


THE COTTON DISTRICTS OF THE GLOBE CONSIDERED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR CLIMATES. 


[Deduced from authentic sources. ] 


On inquiring into the climate best suited to the cultivation of cot- 
ton, we must remember that we have to pay attention, not only to 
the air, but also to the vapor. These may be considered in some re- 
spects as forming two distinct atmospheres ; the one uniform in quan- 
tity, and in the proportion of its ingredients, but ever-varying in 
temperature ; while the vapor varies not only in this respect, but in 
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the quantity in which it is present, and also in its point of deposition, 
when alone it becomes perceptible as moisture. 

Cotton is cultivated in so many countries, that we cannot but ex- 
pect it to be Capel of flourishing in considerable diversities of cli- 
mate. Thus, the rich alluvial lands of the Mississippi differ not only 
in soil, but also in temperature and dryness, from the sandy fields of 
Georgia. In dryness, both must differ from the uniformity of mois- 
ture which prevails in the islands where Sea Island cotton is pro- 
duced. Some grows naturally in the warmer parts of Mexico, as well 
as in the countries situated along the east of the Andes; and much is 
cultivated in the moist parts of Guiana and Brazil. Humboldt has 
seen it at 900 feet of elevation in the equatorial Andes, and at 5,500 
feet in Mexico. But here different species may, perhaps, be included, 
as we know that which yields Pernambuco cotton is cultivated in 


many parts of South America. In the Old World, we find cotton - 


growing in the interior, both of Africa and of India, where there 
must be considerable dryness of climate. It is cultivated with some 
success in Egypt, and also, of late, in Algeria, and near Port Natal, in 
South Africa; but, in the two former, only by the aid of artificial irri- 
rigation. It is produced in various islands of the Indian ocean, in 
many parts of China, and in almost every part of Continental India. 
Thence it may be said to extend into Persia, Asia Minor, and to the 
southern parts of Europe, including the islands of the Mediterranean, 
whence the English manufacturers received their earliest supplies of 
cotton. 

Within these limits, extending from the equator to 40° of latitude, 
we know that there are considerable diversities of climate ; but the 
heat of summer, in many of these localities, does not differ so much ag 
might be expected from their latitudes. The temperature of tropi- 
cal regions is known to be modified by the amount of moisture, while 
that of the interior of continents, even in high latitudes, is increased 
by the greater clearness of sky, which is dependent on the compara- 
tive absence of moisture. This cause tends to increase even the cold 
of winter, from the more free radiation which takes place at night in 
a cloudless atmosphere. Humboldt has remarked that Gossypium bar- 
badense, hirsutum, and religiosum, have each their favorite climate, 
from 0° to 34° of latitude, where the mean annual temperature is from 
82° to 68° F., but that G. herbacewm is successfully cultivated in the 
temperate zone, where, with a mean summer heat of 73° to 75°, the 
mean of winter is not less than 46° or 48°. 

But, in taking a general survey of the localities where cotton 
is chiefly cultivated, we should observe that many of them are in 
islands, and others in the vicinity of the sea. This is certainly the 
case with the districts where the finest cottons are produced, and the 
largest returns to the acre obtained. It has frequently been stated 
that the beneficial effects of such localities are chiefly due to the 
presence of salt in the soil, or to its being carried up in the spray 
which is transported, by winds, into the interior. Koster, in his 
“Travels in Brazil,’’ states, on the contrary, that ‘the districts 
which are universally allowed to be the best adapted for the growth 
of cotton, are far removed from the sea-coast, arid, and oftentimes 
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very scantily supplied with water ; also, that the opinion is very ven- 
eral, that the cotton-plant will not thrive in the neighborhood of the 
coast, and also that plantations were yearly receding further into the 
interior, the soil preferred being a deep-red earth, which becomes ex- 
tremely hard after a long interval without rain.’’ Something, no 
doubt, must be owing to the species which is cultivated, and to the 
climate of the plantation being more or less moist. Thus, Spix and 
Martius, in their “Travels,’’ state that ‘the cotton-tree cultivated at 
Rio de Janeiro (4, barbadense—sometimes, but, more rarely, the @. 
herbaceum) thrives very well, but is stated not to furnish such dura- 
ble materials as that in the higher and drier districts of Minas Novas.’’ 

Proximity to the sea has, however, other peculiarities besides the 
facility of affording saline ingredients to the soil or to the atmos- 
phere. It participates, to a certain degree, in the peculiarities of an 
insular climate ; that is, in greater uniformity of temperature than is 
found in places further in the interior, and in the freer circulation of 
air from the usually alternating land and sea breezes. There is also 
greater equability of moisture ; for.air, passing over the surface of 
the sea, necessarily takes up a larger proportion of water. This it 
does not immediately deposit on the coast, unless it is backed by 
hills; because it usually becomes a little warmed by the heated land, 
and is then capable of taking up more moisture. But, as it reaches 
the coast in a comparatively moist state, it necessarily rather checks 
than favors excessive evaporation, and thus does not force the fo- 
liage, exposed to its influence, to give up an undue quantity of mois- 
ture. This, however, is necessarily the case whenever a dry current 
of air passes over the surface of the leaves. To the influence of 
moisture, therefore, we must ascribe the more luxuriant vegetation 
of some sea-coasts, and of many tropical islands. . 

Baron Humboldt and Professor Dove have pointed out that, while 
Europe has a true insular or sea climate, both in winter and summer, 
North America inclines to a continental one in winter, and, in many 
parts, to a sea climate in summer; that is, it has a cold winter, 
with a cool summer, with the exception of certain districts, which are 
excessively hot. But Northern and Central Asia have a true conti- 
tinental climate, both in winter and summer, or a cold winter and a 
hot summer. Notwithstanding this, we must also recollect that, 
though each locality may participate in the characteristic climate of 
its continent, all places near the coast will have more or less of an 
insular-climate, while those in the eee have such as are of a con- 
tinental nature, though in varying degrees. 

The different varieties of anasenlarstcd in the United States are 
believed to belong to one species; that is, that the ‘‘ Georgian,’” or 
‘‘Short-staple,’’ is the Sea Island, carried into the interior; and that 
the ‘‘Sea Island’’ itself was originally introduced from the Bahamas, 
or, more remotely, from Anguilla, one of the West India Islands. 
The ‘‘New Orleans’’ does not differ specifically from the Sea Island 
cotton, and is admitted by the planters of the South to be identical 
with the plant of Mexico, whence they procure their finest seeds. It 
is conjectured that it was from the neighboring coast of Mexico that 
the indigenous cotton of that country was introduced into the West 
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Indies, and thence taken to the Jsland of Bourbon. Hence we may 
account for Gossypium barbadense being identical in species with the 
New Orleans and Sea Island, as well as with the Bourbon cotton. 
The Mexican plant is not a native of the temperate regions of that 
country, but of the ¢ierras calientes, or hot districts. It is produced, 
for instance, in the neighborhood of Vera Cruz, and is represented as 
growing spontaneously near Valladolid, a town situated on the great 
plain of the Peninsula of Yucatan, described by Humboldt as one of 
the warmest regions in equatorial America. Mr. Stephens states 
that the spontaneous growth of cotton around that town had led to 
the erection of a cotton factory in the place. Mr, Norman, in his 
“Rambles in Yucatan,’’ says: ‘The cotton plantations, or, rather, 
the districts where the material is raised, that is consumed in the man- 
ufactory in this city, are to the north, and known as the Tizemen 
district. The same spot is seldom cultivated for two successive 
seasons. After the crop is gathered, the ground is suffered to be 
overrun with weeds and brushwood, which, when years have elapsed, 
are cut down and burned, and the field is replanted.’’? This rude 
method of culture is adduced only to show how little attention is 
paid to the plant in its native country. But, as it is desirable to 
know something precise respecting the climate of one at least of its 
native districts, we take from Professor Dove the subjoined notice of 
the means of observations made at Vera Cruz for thirteen years. 
This town, situated on the coast, in latitude 19° 12’ N., and in longi- 
tude 96° 9’ W., has a mean temperature of 77°.02 F., with a differ- 
erence of only 12°.42 between the hottest and coldest months, thus: 


Jan. | Feb. |March./April.| May. | June.| July.| Aug. | Sept. } Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


i! 


69.98 | 71.60 | 73.40 | 72.17 |} 80.48 | 81.86 | 81.50 | 82.40 | 80.96 | 78.44 eal 


4 

The Mexican cotton has been introduced into Texas, as well as into 
Louisiana and Alabama. In the southern parts of Texas, where the 
climate is very congenial, the plant does not require to be renewed 
more frequently than once in three or four years, to yield a crop 
superior in quality and quantity to the annual planting of Louisiana. 
Cotton planting, in that part of Texas, commences in February, and 
picking begins at an earlier and continues for a longer period than in 
the other States; the average return also, to the acre, is considerably 
greater in Texas than in the other States, and the expense of culti- 
vation considerably less, in consequence, not only of the greater 
richness of the soil, but also of the peculiar mildness of the climate 
The cotton, moreover, is of a superior quality, and planters of ac- 
knowledged veracity state that it is not uncommon to pick 4,000 
pounds of seed-cotton from an acre. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, after crossing into Northern Texas, in 
about latitude 33° 40’, observed that he had never seen the cotton 
plant growing in greater perfection before; for, in the cotton districts 
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he had passed through, the plant was a low dwarfy bush, not exceed- 
ing 2 feet in height; but here the plants were 5 fect high, often 
bearing three hundred bolls, and yielding from 1,500 to 2,500 pounds 
of seed-cotton to the acre, which gives from 25 to 30 per cent., in 
weight, of raw marketable fibre. 
_ The most successful cultivation of cotton in the United States, it is 
well known, is in the lower parts of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. In these regions, there is comparatively lit- 
tle frost, and the winter is always mild, with considerable heat 
in summier; but this is tempered, to a great extent, by the pleasant 
and salutary effects of the sea breeze, which sets in from the Gulf or 
the Atlantic for a great part of the day. There are heavy dews at 
night, and frequent showers occur, in the spring as well as in the 
summer. In the interior and more northern portions of. these States, 
(which are in some parts elevated from 500 to 1,000 feet above the 
level of the sea,) frost is expected in October, and often continues 
until April; sometimes it occurs even in. May, so as to injure, but does 
not then usually destroy, the plant. . The heat of summer, though 
frequently high, still is tempered by the influence of the ocean or the 
Gulf of Mexico, and of the numerous. great rivers, as well as by the 
dews and occasional showers. The cultivation of cotton is generally 
commenced about the beginning of April, when the land is still satu- 
rated with the winter rains, and difficulty is sometimes experienced 
in getting the land sufficiently dry ; otherwise, a good shower is essen- 
tial when cotton is first sown, and it is desirable also to have occa- 
sional showers during the planting, ploughing, and hoecing seasons. 
The bolls begin to open about the middle of July, and continue to 
do so until the appearance of frost, from the middle to the end of 
October. 

In order to have a more precise idea of the climates of the most 
favorable cotton districts, and for the advantage of comparing them 
with those of other countries, the subjoined Table is. selected from 
Professor Dove, as published by the British Association :— 


. MEAN, TEMPERATURE 


—— 
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Waewenietaia TEAL 199 58 [90 70 |56-73158.39 66.58 72.41)77.26 81.18) 82.22/82. 19/79,42 69.71|58.71 52.26| 69.80 

Mobile, Ala.......... 30 12 |87 59 |: 65.64 70,00 76.36) 82.17/ 82.41 |82.73 78.94 69.97'61.50)55.50| 69,92 

Baton Rouge, La... ./30 25 91 81 | 161.55, 68.99 76.58)82.90 80.10'82.04|76.58 66.84 62.47/55.89| 68.15 

Jackson, La....,..../30 51 |91 10 |56.60 65.40 70.80/78.70,81.70)79.90 75.10 67.40|50.00 48,40} 64.23 

Houston, Tex. 31 54 |95 56 68.70 72.70 83.50 80.10 84.20 81.40!83.50 72.30 62.30 60.00]. 73.00 

Natchez, Miss.......|31 34 |91 25 62,20 69.93 72,72 80.62 81.78'80.13 74.99 64.58 55.23/49,09) 66.10 

Vicksburg, Miss.....|32 24 |91 60 |) fag 4:92 a 0,00| 2,48 90.11 16.40 64.92/55.26/50.91| 67.56 
fi | 


To compare with these, we shall further adduce, from the same 
Tables, the mean temperatures of places on the Atlantic coast, ss in 
Florida, Georgia, and Carolina, as well as in the interior of th: \xst 
WO i — 
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Charleston, 8. C.«....-.{32 47 |79 57 las.et 59,80|58/34163.20|75.19|78.85180.70|80. 15|74.30 66.70/58.60/51.80| 65.91 
Fort Johnaton, €.8....[34 0. |78 5 [51.42/52.19)60.59]55.25173.70/78.98181.57|80.39) 76.32/69. 1 1160.13 53.83 66.98 
Columbia, 8. G...-.cc--(84 0 [80 58 |/37.70/42.90|47.30|52.20|67. 30/72. 40/76. 10)76.50'66.30,53.20/43.70)39.50) 57.0 
Augusta, Ga..+.ssecss..,(33 28 [81 54 [145.69/47.63)53.66)62.34|69.38|77.72|79.47|75.95)72.96|60.35 54.29:49.45 61.90 
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CLIMATE OF THE COTTON REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The climate of Georgia is somewhat warmer than that of Carolina, 
but the low, flat country of both, in summer and autumn, is moist, 
and somewhat unhealthy. The spring is commonly rainy, and the 
heat of summer is considerable, but is tempered by the gentle breezes, 
which blow almost daily from the sea. The winds change from south- 
east to south-west about the end of July, but are variable, from storms 
of thunder, and the heavy rains of July and August. The cold weather 
seldom commences before the beginning of December, and terminates 
in March, but the winter is usually mild, and snow seldom falls near 
the sea, and soon melts away. The hilly parts, 200 miles from the 
sea, are agreeable and favorable to health. The winter is colder ; 
snow falls to a depth of 5 or 6 inches. Though the preceding tables 
are sufficient to give a general idea of the climates, it would be desira- 
ble, for agricultural purposes, to have also the maxima and minima for 
the spring, summer and autumnal months, for a series of years, as a 
night of frost may destroy the plants, and great heat, with drought, 
will be equally injurious, from drying them up. Cotton, as before 
observed, is sown in April; picking commences in July or August, 
and continues until November, and on the coast, sometimes even as. 
late as December. The Sea Island plant yields about 125 or 130 
pounds of clean ginned cotton per acre. Of the short-staple, in 
the hill country, from the Mississippi to the Carolinas, not more 
than 500 pounds of seed cotton, or 150 pounds of clean cotton, can 
be obtained to the acre. The short-staple cotton is more or less 
cultivated all the way from the southern borders of Virginia to the 
southwestern streams of the Mississippi. The mean quantity over 
all is estimated at 125 pounds of ginned cotton, of both Sea-Island 
and of the short-staple, to an acre, but the amount of labor is much 
greater for the former than for the latter. 

In comparing the climates of the cotton regions above described 
with those of other countries, it is necessary to remember the pecu- 
liarity of that of America, with which this subject was commenced 
and also how much the best cotton districts are influenced by the 
Atlantic, or the Mexican Gulf. The climate, to the west of the 
Alleghany mountains, is considered more mild than that under the 
same parallels in the Atlantic States, and, by some, even to the extent 
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of three degrees of latitude. This has been explained as caused by 
the warm air of the Gulf of Mexico being driven up the basin of the 
Mississippi and that of the Ohio. The direction of the valley, north 
and south, no doubt favors the course of the southern winds, while 
the regions of the Atlantic slopes, being transverse, oppose any such 
transmission, and also the migration of plants. The majority of the 
places of which the mean temperatures have been adduced are on 
the sea-coast, and necessarily participate, to some extent, in the peculi- 
arities of an insular climate ; that is, of seasons moderately contrasted, 
Still, the difference between the hottest and the coldest month of 
the year is much greater than at Vera Cruz; that is, than 12°; bee 
ing, at Mobile, Galveston, and New Orleans, 27°.23, 29°.10, and 
29°.96, respectively. But in the interior, at Natchez and Vicks« 
burg, the differences are greater, being 32°.69 and 31°.57. In the 
Atlantic districts the differences are nearly as great as those on the 
south coast, being 31°.73 at Savannah, and 31°.09 at Charleston, 
while, in the interior, the differences are much greater, being 36°.02 
at Augusta, and 38°.10 at Columbia. 

In addition to the foregoing, it is desirable to notice some of the 
general features of the climate, both of the Gulf and of the Atlantis 
States, as it will then be readily seen how much it is modified by the 
vicinity to the sea, and by the configuration of the coast:— 

Mississippi.—Near the Gulf of Mexico, the climate resembles that 
of the lower parts of Louisiana; the winter is mild, the summer warm, 
but tempered by the constant prevalence of the breeze from the 
Gulf, together with the elevation of the surface. At Natchez, how- 
ever, the thermometer in winter sometimes stands as low as 10° F, 
In sickly seasons, the inhabitants frequently remove to the high banka 
of the bay of St. Louis. 

Alabama.—tIn the low and southern parts of this State, the heat is 
yery great. The climate of the inland and upper parts resembles that 
of Georgia, and may be considered remarkably mild. Frost com- 
mences generally in October, and continues sometimes as late as the 
20th of May, so as to injure, but not destroy, the cotton, in the more 
elevated parts. During summer, there is usually a prevalence of 
westerly winds. Those from the south-east are regarded as the sure 
harbingers of rain. At Mobile, from nine in the morning till even- 
ing, the pleasant and salutary effects of the sea breeze are felt. The 
rich verdure of the earth, with the copious dews that fall during the 
night, and the elevation of the soil, which, in the upland parts, is 
from 600 to 1,000 feet above the sea, produce a beneficial effect on 
the climate. 

Louisiana.—The climate of most parts of this State is somewhat 
variable. From the sea to Point Coupée, it seldom snows or freezes, 
- except in the months of December and January, and then when the 
wind is from the north or north-west. There is less heat and more 
moisture than in similar latitudes on the Hastern Continent, and the 
climate is generally very mild. Jn winter, the thermometer seldom 
falls more than 2° below the freezing point. In December, 1800, the 
thermometer sunk to 12° near New Orleans, and snow fell for the first 
time in twenty years. In January, 1811, the mercury fell from 
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78° to 10°, and the Mississippi was completely frozen over. — At the 
‘present time, (Kebruary, 1856,) it is reported -as low as 20°, and the 
‘Mississippi as frozen quite over with the ice several inches in thick- 
ness, and the ground covered with ice and sleet to a depth of 6 or 8 
inches. 

Georgia.—All the flat country of this State is described as moist and 
unhealthy, during the warmer months, especially the ‘‘rice swamps 33° 
the climate is somewhat-warmer than that of South Carolina. The 
winier'is the most pleasant season of the year, when the thermometer 
asually ranges from 40° to 66°, though sometimes a considerable de- 
otree of cold has prevailed ; snow is uncommon, but frosts have been 
experienced even'as late as April. ‘A strong northeast wind will 
seeasionally blight'a promising field of cotton, as insects will, some- 
simes destroy it. ‘The spring is usually rainy, the summer inconstant, 
with a temperature of from 76° to 90° from June to September. The 
atmosphere feels springy and enlivening, being refreshed by gentle 
preezes, which blow almost daily from the seashore. About the 20th 
of July, the summer rains set in, often accompanied with storms: of 
thunder, and'severe winds, and, though not tropical in their violence, 
are often 80 heavy-as ‘to deluge the fields. \About the end of July, or 
beginning of August, the wind usually changes its direction from south- 
east to southwest. ‘The month of August is the period of most solici- 
tudeto the cotton-grower, as'heavy rainsat that time occasionally cause 
the ‘plant ‘to part with ‘its young bolls, and ‘even with its leaves. 
The autumn is usually fine and clear ; and,about the.20th of October, 
frosts are expected, but do not:often come before the entof the month. 
The inhabitants of'the hilly tracts, two ‘hundred tmiles from the coast, 
enjoy an agreeable climate, which is favorable to-health. ‘Che winter 
is colder, snow sometimes falling to a depth of 5 or 6 inches. ‘The 
summer is not'so hot, and the winds of autumn are less violent ; and 
the cotton, being ‘less exposed, is allowed to hang longer, so esto 
become perfectly mature. ; 

South Carolina.—The winter of the lower parts of this State is 
mild ; and the difference between the mildest and severest winter is 
about 17°, often with heavy frosts, and sometimes snow, but witha 
hot sun during the day; though snow seldom falls near the sea. -The 
winter may be considered as terminating in March, when snow-and 
heavy rains usually occur; but April and May are commonly dry 
months. In the low country, the heat of summer is intense; but the 
climate is liable to sudden changes of temperature, when it is damp 
with fogs and heavy dews. June, July,and August are generally the 
wettest months, and the rains consist of heavy bursts and frequent 
showers, which are liable to occur in spring, summer, and autumn 
November is ugually fine, even after the coming of frosts, which some- 
times do not occur until December. The average quantity of rain 
for ten years, was 49.3 inches—the largest quantity 83.4, and the least 
36.6, in any one year, In the upper country, frost appears earlier 
and continues later ; but the weather is not so variable. In winter 
the cold is considerable, but does not last very long. The climate of 
the Santee Hills, which are situated eighty or ninety miles from the 
goast, is similar in character. 
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'  Texas—The climate of Texas is decidedly more health 

of Louisiana, or any other of the Gulf sinieee still, on the ee ile 
coast, intermittents are prevalent during the summer and autumna! 
months; but the yellow fever ig rarely known. Comparatively 
little rain falls from March to October, though gusts of wind, with 
thunder, frequently occur, with sufficient rain to make excellent crops, 
During the rest of the year, hot weather generally prevails. 

he winters are warm and mild on the coast, and, for some distanes 
inland, snow is seldom seen, except on the higher table-lands or moun» 
tains. From. April to September, the thermometer, near the coast 
usually ranges from.63° to 100°. The greatest heats, however, are 
tempered by strong and: constant breezes, which begin to blow phan 
after the rising of the sun, and continue until past noon. The nights 
throughout the middle regions are cool and refreshing, during the 
year: 


CLIMATE OF THE COTTON DISTRICTS NEAR PERNAMBUCO. 


In connection with the climate of the United States, it is desirable 
to take some notice of that in which another species, the “Brazil’’ 
or ‘‘Kidney’’ cotton, is cultivated. From the observations of the 
late Dr. Loudon, at Pernambuco, it will be seen that the quantity 
of rain which falls at that place is considerable, and that the air must 
always be in a moist state. As Koster states that cotton, succeeds 
better from fifty to one hundred and fifty leagues interior, the climate 
may still be more moist. than that on the coast. 


Meteorological observations, made in the year 1842, ai the city of the 
fecipe de Pernambuco, by Joun. Loupon, M. D. 


g 
Saussure’s hy- & . | Number of days 
Temperature by the ther- | “srometer at sé and nights in 
Sari. mometer of Fahrenheit. mid-day. pe wiicudt aatnede 
ga 
Max’m. | Min’m. | Mean. |Max’m. | Min’m.| & Days. , Nightz. 
72.00 OSS Ua ater ecstousssneveses 6.09 PS Sie ex. 
PERL ats et Fo eee 27 2.01 ce wa valas Bas 
72.00 81.80 8.23 5 20 
73.00 78.30 25.24 17 19 
71.00 78.22 16.21 15 21 
70.00 76.44 25.26 20 20 
July 67.00 75.38 16.11 17 19 
AMIS UStiessclees cores 81.00 69.00 75.03 3.15 7 11 
September ......+. 85.00 | 70.00 | 16.33 1.04 4 é 
OGtODER 5 Srccces 87.00 70.00 81.06 1.13 2 | 5 
November.......+.. 87.00 73.00 82.93 0.29 5 eraeeseseey : 
December ......... 88.00 74.00 81.09 1.31 9 5 
Mant cae... 84.23 | 71.10 | 79.00 | 98:01 | 77.05 | 109.27 | 124 | 130 
| 


ad 
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CLIMATE OF THE COTTON REGIONS ON THE PARANA, 


The river Paran& has its source in the long range of mountains sit- 
uated at the north-west of Rio de Janeiro, in latitude 21° 8. Its 
origin, like that of most rivers, is humble, until, uniting with the 
Parancuba, the Tiese, the Paranapane, and the Curitaba, it directs its 
course to the north-west, to latitude 9° S8., where, changing its direc- 
tion, it turns southward till it enters the Missiones de las Guarames. 
From this point it begins to display its peculiar character, forming 
an archipelago of an infinite number of islets, and, bearing towards 
she west, it proceeds to unite with the river Paraguay. Until it 
zeaches the city of Las Siete Corrientes, its waters are solely formed 
>y the rivers running into it from the mountains of Brazil; and there 
‘6 begins to receive the streams from the Andes of Peru, by its conflu- 
mce with the Bermejo and Pilcomayo, which disembogue themselves 
nto the Paraguay. Here it is that it assumes the grand and majes- 
sic appearance it retains, until, united with the Paraguay, and 
swollen by the waters from the mountains of the Andes, and from 
the ridge of hills in that neighborhood, it descends, like a fresh-water 
sea, towards the ocean, with which it commingles, under the name of 
the ‘‘ Rio de la Plata.”’ 

One of the peculiarities of the Parani, which most interests the 
curious observer, is the nature of its periodical inundations, very 
much resembling those of the Nile. In fact, it is believed that there 
are not two rivers on the globe, the characteristics of which are 
more analogous. Both have their sources in the torrid zone; and 
nearly equi-distant from the equator, although in different hemis- 
pheres. Both disembogue themselves almost in the same latitude, 
directing the: courses to their respective poles. Both are navigable 
for many leagues, and each possesses its cataracts. Both also have 
their periods of increase, in the respective seasons, which cause them 
to inundate immense tracts; and the reason of such rising is the 
same in each, namely, the abundant rains, falling in torrents in 
she regions of the torrid zone, during the four months in which 
the sun is nearest to the tropics, and tending to swell the body of 
these waters. 

The rising of the Parané begins towards the end of December 
some time after the commencement of the rainy season in th? coun- 
tries situated between the tropic of Capricorn and the equa.rr, and 
continues, without interruption, till the month of April; waen, de- 
greasing until July, with somewhat more rapidity than 14 rose it 
again returns to its regular level. In this month, it is usual to 
perceive a slight rising, which the people of the country call el re- 
punte, and which is attributed to the waters the river receives from 
the streams pouring down from the temperate zone, where the season 
of winter is almost always rainy. 

Although rivers, in general, which overflow their banks, are a 
scourge, and consequently objects of disquietude to the cultivators 
destroying the fruits of their labors, and sweeping away the manure 
and substance of the lands, which hence remain unproductive for 
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years , yet, along the course of the Parana, the contrary is the case. 
Its risings being periodical, they cannot surprise the vigilance of the 
husbandman ; and, as they come on in a slow and progressive man- 
ner, rendering the land which they overflow of a better quality, so 
far from being injurious, they improve the soil. So gradual is the rise 
in its progress, that, in order to attain 12 feet, the average annual 
height to which the waters ascend, four months are required. 
Thus, the surface of the river is seen to rise as gently as a well, hav- 
ing its reservoirs in the interior of the earth; so that the same plants 
which were thriving before the inundation, reappear, when it falls, 
with greater luxuriance; and all vegetation, even the humblest 
' grasses, is perceived gently to wave in the midst of the waters, when 
they are at their greatest height. The river then is always turbid, 
holding in solution a great quantity of vegetable matter, clay, and 
salts, which are borne along from the highlands, wherein the streams 
take their rise, and which the velocity of their descent does not per- 
mit them to deposit till they reach the alluvial flats, where, remain- 
ing nearly stationary for some time, over the lands and islands sub- 
ject to be overflowed, they gradually deposit all the substances they 
contain. This is the more perceptible after the waters have retired, 
since the lands are then covered with a grey and viscous slime, the 
utility of which, for vegetable growth, is known from the prodigious 
increase of the pasturage, and the height and luxuriance of the trees 
and shrubs which clothe the previously inundated lands. It is 
therefore evident, that this periodical overflow of the Parana con- 
tributes to fertilise the lands they irrigate; and that, were man to 
apply his hands to improve this treasure of Nature, the crops, which 
might be produced there, would be immense, nay, almost incalculable, 
especially of rice, and those species of grain which delight in mois- 
ture and fertility in a temperate clime. 

Considering the extent of territory inundated by the Parana, from 
its mouth to Cayasta, it waters, during the inundation, about 10,000 
square miles; and, making an approximate calculation of the whole 
extent of the country, which receives this beneficial visitation, from 
near the tropic of Capricorn, (where the banks of the river begin to 
assume this peculiarity,) to its mouth, the space participating 1n so 
vast an advantage, without any aid from art, may be estimated at 
nearly 36,000 square miles. : 

Were this country to enjoy peace and the influences of a bene- 
ficent government, one interested in the development of the industry 
and the promotion of the happiness of the whole people, who could 
nossibly calculate to what degree of perfection, and with what pro- 
fitable results, cultivation might be pursued? When that epoch shall 
have arrived, so ardently desired by all who can feel and think, then 
the great Parand, which is capable of producing all that is to be 
found in the torrid and temperate zones, will possess more celebrity 
than the Nile. ; f i 

That the soil and climate of portions, if not all of this territory, 
are well adapted to the successful growth of cotton, is evident from 
the fact that the valley of Catamarca, where the temperature is of 
the most genial kind, and its territorial extent more than 300 miles, 
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produces an article, which, in the opinion of good judges, is not sur- 
passed by any in the world. The quantity annually raised is but 
small, and only suffices for limited exports to other provinces, and for 
the weaving of the ordinary stuffs made by the women for domestic 
uses ; but the facilities of the territory for its production are such 
that great crops might be grown, and a considerable export might be 
carried on, in that particular trade, to foreign ports, with advantages 
of no ordinary kind; inasmuch as, not only this cotton is of a fitting 
quality to compete with the best produced elsewhere, but, also, because 
the expenses would not be very heavy in a country where laborers 
can be maintained at a trifling cost, and where cultivation never need 
be exposed to the severity of climate in the slightest degree. 


CLIMATE OF THE COTTON REGION OF THE NILE. 


The soil and climate of Egypt are adapted to the growth of cotton, 
but the yield depends greatly on the rise of the Nile. When the 
river is low, the crop suffers, as little or no rain falls before Decem- 
ber. Almost all the land in Lower Egypt is particularly well adapted » 
to the growth of this product, yet it is not all equally good. 

According to the observations of Mr. Hugh Thurburn, in one of 
the most airy and shady places at Alexandria, where the heat is 
always tempered by the sea breeze, the mean temperature in 1847 : 
1848, and 1849, was as indicated in the table annexed :— 


May; 70°26 F. 
June, : ? ; : : 70.25 
July, . : : : 78.50 
AUSUs ee : : : : 80. 28° 
September, . : : : TS. 18 
October, . : 74 34 


The summer temperature at Cairo is representeu as fully 12° hot- 
ter than at Alexandria. 

From the observations of Mr. Thurburn, during the same period 
as above, at Alexandria, the amount of rain which fell was as follows: 


Inches, 
Winter, : ‘ E : : 6.247 
Spring, , : 5 : : 0.278 ° 
Summer, : 5 : . : 0.008 
Autumn, : : : : : 0.974 
Mean, 7.607 


It rains frequently in the vicinity of Alexandria, and but seldom 
on the Delta. 

The culture of cotton in Egypt, on a large scale, is comparatively 
recent. It was first undertaken by M. Jumel, a Frenchman, who 
in 1821, laid before the Viceroy all the advantages and results arising 
from its production, Previous to that period, the cotton produced in 
that country was of inferior quality. A few plants only had been 
introduced from India, and were to be found in the garden at Cairo, 
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where they served as ornaments. From these, the culture was ex- 
tended on a grand scale, and became one of the principal branches 
of the agriculture of the Viceroy. Although the soil along the Nile 
appears to be generally well adapted to the growth of the ‘‘Jumel’”’ 
or ‘‘Mako’’ cotton, it is planted in preference in rich, heavy lands, 
which retain considerable moisture, and where the plant can acquire 
sufficient strength to produce well-filled bolls. The grounds, where 
the cotton is cultivated, are kept free from the overflowing of the 
river, as the standing water would rot the plants, and cause them 
to perish. ‘The Fellahs* take great care to protect the fields by dykes 
of earth, where they are subject to inundation at the time of the rise 
of the Nile. Nevertheless the cotton-plants are watered periodically 
by means of Sakyiehs, Shadou/s, or water-wheels. In winter, they 
water them every fifteen days; in the spring, if there is much dew, 
every twelve days; and, in summer, every eight days. It may here 
be remarked, that, in summer and autumn, the dews are very co- 
pious: The system of irrigation is admirable. The planters of some 
of our Southern States might profit by its adoption. In every other 
respect, the culture by the Fellahs is slovenly to the last degree. 
They begin to prepare the land for culture by flooding it in De- 
cember, and allowing the water to remain upon it from ten to twenty 
days. No manure is employed, as the ordure of the animals of bur- 
den is used for fuel. The only fertiliser is the deposit of the sedi- 
ment, of the Nile when the land is overflown. They plant in March 
and April in Lower Egypt, before which they usually give only one 
tillage to the ground, if it be rich; but, if the soil be indifferent, it 
is worked two or three times. In the vicinity of the Said, they 
everywhere plough to a depth of about 15 inches. They then 
run furrows at the distance of about 34.feet. After ploughing they 
level the ground by breaking the clods, and it requires no further 
preparation. They then make holes from 3 to 4 inches in depth, 
and 34 feet apart, im which they deposit from two to four seeds that 
have been previously steeped in water for twenty-four hours to hasten 
their germination. In some cases, the Fellahs cultivate vegetables, 
&c., in the intervals between the plants. At the time of the inun- 
dation, they eradicate the weeds. The first year, they cut the cotton- 

lants with a kind of pruning knife, and remove all the branches, 
which they use for fuel. This operation gives more strength to the 
plants, and protects them from cold, which would otherwise cause the 
branches to perish. ‘The second year, they only work the ground 
when making a new weeding, and the plants, which had before ac- 


#The agricultural labor of the country is performed exclusively by tne Fellahs, (peasantry,) 
a peculiar race, who labor under a system similar to that of the serfage of Russia, The black 
slaves (chiefly Nubians and Abyssinians) in the country, are occupied exclusively in domestic 
duties, and live better and labor less than the Fellahs. The latter are not permitted to leave 
the premises to which they belong, and the reward of their labor is left to the will of the pro- 
prietor, and generally is the minimum of subsistence. They live in mud hovels, aud are 
allowed to partake of animal food but once @ year, and then as a religious duty. re eee 
Emperor of Russia, the present Viceroy has mude some experiments in making the o ahs 
nominal proprietors of small farms; but the exactions of the Perish pihcins neyen leave 
much margin in their profits. Therefore, having but little interest in the i a ey e tivate, 
beyond the merest subsistence, their labor is slovenly, their fields poorly tilled, and, conse- 
quently, improvements cannot well be introduced. 
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quired a growth of from 33 to 5 feet in height, the first year, now 
grow only in a less degree. - 

The cotton begins to flower early in July, and continues to bloom 
till December, and even into February or March. The period of 
harvesting varies in different districts. The first year, it commences 
in July and ends in January, when the season is not too cold. The 
product of each plant is 14 pounds in the rough ; the second and third 
years, from 1} to 2 pounds; but, in the subsequent years, the plants lose 
their fecundity, and it has been found necessary to renew them every 
three, and, in some instances, every two years. They would produce 
bolls, however, for a long period—say fifty years. At the expiration 
of three years, the plant increases in its shrubby character, producing 
a very thick foliage, with but few bolls. 

The yield of cotton varies according to the circumstances under 
which it is cultivated. That which is sown in winter, called Baaly, 
and which is watered only during the inundation of the Nile, gives, 
on an average, above 200 pounds to the acre. That watered by means 
of wheels, and called Miskawi, gives about 300 pounds to the acre. 
The maximum yield has been as high as 700 pounds; but such in- 
stances are rare. 


CLIMATE OF THE COTTON REGIONS OF ALGERIA. 


The soil of Algeria is generally well adapted to the cultivation of 
cotton; but the climate is quite the reverse, from the deficiency of 
rain, the very light dews, the extreme heat of summer, and the almost 
incessant rains in autumn. Nor is the whole of Algeria suited to 
the growth of cotton—it is necessary to select those parts which are 
the most propitious. On the chain of the Atlas, as well as on the 
plains which crown its heights, the heat, although in summer exces- 
sive, does not continue long enough in autumn to permit the com- 
plete maturity of the bolls. In the region of Tell, it becomes neces- 
sary to abandon its culture, at an elevation of 2,000, or even 1,600 
feet, above the level of the sea. But, beyond this central and moun- 
tainous country, there extend two zones, which are declared suitable 
for the growth of cotton, and it is said that proof has been civen 
to that effect; one is the region of the coast from La Calle to Ne- 
mours—the other, that of the Saharian oasis. Another obstacle to 
its culture is, that cotton, in general, cannot be planted, before the 
middle of April, without running the risk of the seeds perishing from 
the excessive moisture of the land. Consequently, it cannot SS. at 
maturity before the prolonged rains of autumn commence which 
nearly stop its growth. ; 

The province of Oran is reputed to be better adapted to the growth 
of cotton than the other two, Algiers and Constantine. rm 

Algeria, situated, as it is, between the 34th and 37th decrees of 
north latitude, bounded on one side by the Mediterranean “and on 
the other, by the desert of Sahara, from which if is. separated by 
mountains, possesses a climate, in most parts, similar to the zones 
bordering on the tropics. It is not, however, strictly a tropical, 
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neither can it be said to be a temperate region, It is particularly re- 
markable for the uniformity of its temperature throughout the year. 

~The following table shows the maximum, minimum, and mean an- 
nual temperature at Algiers, Oran, and Bone, for four years, takey 
at mid-day :— ¥ 


Places. | Yeurs. Maximum. Minimum. | Mean. 


BE iss i es a 2k a 
EOP PORES ee RO tee eg he 


ie 1838 |. 88 59 "2 

Algiers. } | 1939 | 91 50 "3 

1841 | 90 50 "2 

Orantalees: 1841 | 84 49 62 

Béneswes: 1841 | 95 43 | val 
: | 


This equality of temperature is quite as apparent from the mean of 
each of the four seasons. Thus, at Algiers, during the four years 
above mentioned, the mean temperature of the three winter months 
was 64° F.; the three spring months, 67°; that of the summer months, 
g0°; and that of autumn (ine 

Te mean temperature of Bone, for the year 1841, was, for the 
winter, 57° F.; for spring, 67°.5; for summer, 84°; and for au- 
tumn, 73°. 

At Oran, they have a mean winter temperature of 52°; spring, 
60°; summer, 72°; and autumn, G32. 

The mean temperature of the seasons, for the year 1838, at Algiers 
and Constantine, fully corroborates the equableness of the climate of 
Algeria, as indicated in the annexed table :— 


Seasons. | Mean at Algiers. Mean at Constantine. 


Winter... 66° F. BOs ss 
Spring....| 69. 24. 
Summer.. Ds 79. 
Autumn.. 10. 66.5. 


It may be remarked, that the transitions of temperature, in this 
climate, are very rapid, the changes of wind sudden, and their effects 
upon the weather immediate. : ; tas 

In regard to the amount of rain which falls in Algeria, it cannot 
be well ascertained, from the limited number of observations that 
have been made. The mean number of days, for four years, in which 
there was rain in April, was five; in May, two days ; in June, one 
day; in September, two days ; in October, six days; but, in July and 
August, only a fraction of a day. : ; : 

In 1840, a remarkably dry year, there fell, in April, 1.65 inches , 
in May, 0.67 inches ; in June, 1.02 inches; in July, 0.08 inches ; 10 
August, none ; and in September, 1.5 inches. 
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Oran, which is situated in an arid country, is much drier than 
Algiers. But Bone, on the contrary, situated near the woody moun- 
tains of Hdough, at the entrance of the fertile plains of Seybouse, 
possesses a greater degree of moisture in the atmosphere. 

The mean amount of rain, which fell 1t Algiers from 1839 to 1841, 
inclusive, was 22.95 inches; at Oran, in 1841, 13.54 inches; at 
Cherchell, the same year, 26.34 inches; and at Béne, also the same 
year, 16.06 inches. ; 

The monthly amount of rain, in inches and parts, which fell at 
Constantine, in the year 1838, was as follows: January, 0.71; Feb- 
ruary, 1.93; March, 8.31; April,5.83; May, 0.08; June, 1.77; July, 
2.91; August, 0.51; September, 0.71; October, 2.2; November, 6.54; 
December, 16.06. Total, 4'7.56 inches. 

From the preceding observations, it will be perceived that more 
rain falls in the mountainous districts than on the coast ; that it is 
nearly equally divided among the seasons of the year; and, in fact, 
they have almost a climate of summer rains, 

‘The amount of rain, in inches and parts, which fell at Algiers, 
during the last cotton-growing season—that is, between the Ist of 
April, 1855, and January 31st, 1856, inclusive, was as follows: In 
April, 3.92; May, 1.29; June, 1.8; July, none; August, none; Sep- 
tember, 0.008; October, 3.18; November, 2.24; December, 5155; 
January, 1.05. Total, in ten months, 19.038 inches. 

It may be here remarked, that there has been much less rain at 
Algiers, during the last fall and winter, than has been known for a 
number of years, many of the cisterns having failed, and caused great 
anxiety among the inhabitants. 

In the cultivation of cotton, in Algeria, stable-dung is sometimes 
used, though but few farmers pay any attention to their fields. As 
their cattle are never housed, their means of making manure become 
very limited. They plant from the 15th of April till the 10th of 
May, in rows, about 2 feet apart. The crop is hoed four times, and 
irrigated as often as water can be spared from other plants; and, 
when abundant, it is applied every four days. The bolls begin to 
form in July, and the plants continue in flower from September until 
the latter part of February. The harvesting also*commences in Sep- 
tember, and lasts until the following spring. 


CLIMATE OF THE COTTON DISTRIOTS OF OTHER PARTS OF 
AFRICA. 


Cotton of a very good quality has been cultivated, for some years 
at Natal, nearly at the southern extremity of Africa, The coast is 
low along that. region, and, in some parts, even swampy; but the 
land, within ten miles of the sea, is considered most favorable to the 
cultivation of cotton, probably from the constant moisture of the 
atmosphere, and the warmth of the climate ; though, no doubt, it 
may be successfully grown further in the interior. The country be- 
yond is described as being better aclapted to the purposes of grazing, 
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Various attempts have been made to obtain cotton from the west 
coastiiof Africa, and the seed of the best varieties have been intro- 
duced from the United States. In Liberia, Dahomey, and other 
places, fine samples have been produced, principally from the Green- 


seeded and Kidney-seeded sorts. The climate is represented as favor- 
able, but a different population is required for an extended and 
_ profitable production. 


‘OLIMATE OF THE COTTON REGIONS AND ISLANDS OF THI! 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


Considerable quantities of cotton are cultivated in other countrics 
bordering on the Mediterranean. It is generally the product of the 
Indian species, though seeds have been introduced from Egypt and 
the United States. These are cultivated in Asia Minor, in parts of 
Greece, and the islands generally known as the Levant. The Italian 
cottons are’ produced in Sicily, in Calabria, near Naples, and in 
Malta. Those of Sicily, Calabria, and Castellamare are the. best, 
and are usually produced from American seed. A Nankin cotton 
is ctltivated in Malta, but is all manufactured for domestic use. 

At Naples, the soil and climate are well suited to the growth of 
cotton, with the aid of artificial irrigation in times of drought. In 
some seasons, however, the plants receive injury from insects, as well 
as from fogs and mists, in July and August. The maximum, mini 
mum, and mean temperature, in the sun, near Naples, is as follows :— 


Max. Min. Mean. 
May, ; 0 eis 75° F. ¥i7. OE, 
June, é ; . 100 80 90 
July, é ; 4 100 106 
August, . ; Pere 4 Wy 100 106 


As little or no rain falls in these months, recourse necessarily har 
to be had to artificial irrigation. 

The manure, when employed, is the dung of animals, but no other 
fertiliser is ~sed. The seed is planted in April, in rows, with suffi- 
cient space butween them for the passage of water, for the purposes of 
irrigation. The plants are in flower in June and July ; the cotton 
harvested from September to November ; and the yield per acre, un- 
ginned, besides other crops between the rows, 600 pounds. : 

The soil and climate of Sicily are better adapted to the growth of 


- cotton than those of Naples, particularly on the southeast side of the 


island, and within twenty miles of the sea. Further inland, the heat 
is not sufficient to mature the crop. The maximum temperature of 
the cotton regions, from May till October, is 77° F.; minimum, 612°; 
the mean 68°. The quantity of rain which falls during the cotton- 
growing months is generally fully sufficient for the perfection of the 
plant. The principal injury to the crop is occasioned by long-con- 
tinued north winds, which, however, but seldom occur. 
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CLIMATE OF THE COTTON DISTRICTS OF BRITISH INDIA. 


In the Peninsula of India, the climate is greatly influenced by the 
two monsoons—one from the north-east, which blows chiefly on the 
eastern coast, and the other, from the south-west, which is mostly felt, 
in Malabar and the western parts of the country. In some parts, the 
advantages of both monsoons are enjoyed ; but, in others, the change 
from the moisture of the rains to the heat and dryness which succeed 
them, is nearly as marked in its character as at Saharunpore, and the 
cotton-plants suffer as much from the transition. Such being the 
extremes of temperature and of dryness, as well as the shortness of 
the several seasons in which the plant may be made to grow—that is, 
during the hot and dry weather, from March to June, or during the 
steaming moisture of the rainy season, followed, at first, by a hot and 

‘moist summer, and then by a cold and dry autumn, succeeded by a 
bracing winter—a plant must be hardy to sustain uninjured such 
extreme and sudden vicissitudes. But all India is not identical in 
climate. In some, parts the accession of the rains is earlier, their ter- 
mination more gradual, and the cold of winter less, or the country 
enjoys the advantages of a double monsoon ; so that there is a longer 
period of growth. Ne ft 

Temperature, as we have seen, is only one of the elements of cli- 
mate, and, though a very important one, is yet unable of itself to do 
anything towards the growth of a plant, unless water be within the 
reach of its roots to dissolve and carry into the vegetable cells and 
vessels the elements of nutrition. It must be decomposed, in contact 
with air, not too dry, nor yet too damp, but containing its due pro- 
portion of oxygen and carbonic acid gas, and illuminated by the ight 
ofthe sun. There is no doubt that cotton-plants may exist through 
a long range of temperature, and of moisture and dryness of the 
atmosphere; but it is equally certain that they will never attain 
healthy vigor of growth unless there is a due supply of moisture in a 
moderately warm, or rather hot atmosphere. ‘Though the degree of 
heat may be measured with a thermometer, moisture is not always 
indicated by the rain-gauge, for rain may fall, and run off the surface, 
or percolate the soil, and the earth and the atmosphere both be left in 
a parched state, even during the season of growth. The moisture can 
only be determined by the hygrometer, or the wet and dry-bulbed 
thermometer; and, imperfect as the majority of such instruments are, 
the information obtained from many situations would be invaluable, 
as we might then be more sure of drawing correct inferences, be- 
cause, though we might not be able to calculate correctly the exact 
quantity of moisture contained in the atmosphere, we could see 
whether this was in a state of saturation, or was capable of taking up 
a still larger quantity, and thus in the one case checking, and in the 
other favoring, evaporation from the soil, and from the surface of 
plants. T’o the comparative moisture of the air, on the sea-coast, - 
and in places within the reach of the moist sea air, must chiefly be 
ascribed the preference of the cotton-plant for such situations, or, at 
least, for its successful culture in so many islands, and along so many 
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coasts. But to this it may be objected, that a long-stapled cotton is 
successfully grown in the dry climate of Egypt. In that country, 
however, copious irrigation produces the same beneficial effects in a 
‘warm, dry atmosphere. Excess of moisture in a warm climate, how- 
ever, ay prove as injurious as its deficiency; for then the parts of 
vegetation may be altogether stimulated, or may be in a state of con- 
tinual growth, when plenty of branches and leaves are produced, 
but few flowers and very little cotton. 

_ The seasons of India, over a great part of the country, are divided 
into the cold, the hot, and the rainy-names which sufficiently indicate 
the particular characteristics of each. If we take an equatorial cli- 
mate, like that of Sincapore, as a standard of comparison, we shal] 
observe a very great difference between it and that of a northwestern 
situation in the plains, such as Saharunpore, in 30° of north latitude, 
the first being remarkable for uniformity, and the latter for a great 
range, both of the dry and wet-bulbed thermometer. Plants, which live 
throughout the year in the open air at Sincapore, will, in most cases, 
suffer, both from the cold and the heat of Saharunpore, though they 
may flourish in the rainy season almost as well in the one as the 
other. D. Sa Be 


Mean temperature in the shade, by Fahrenheit’s scale, of several local- 
ities in India, where cotton has been cultivated. 
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Average quantity of rain, in inches and parts, on the sites of experiments 
in the culture of cotton, on the low lands of the coast, and on the table- 


land of the Deccan, in India. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST THE DANGERS OF LIGHTNING. 


[Condensed from the American Almanac of 1856; from the pen of Professor Joseph Lovering, 
of Harvard University. ] foes ; 

Among the means which human ignorance or science has adopted 
in seeking protection against the dangers, great or small, real or 
imaginary, as the case may be, of the lightning’s stroke, it may be 
mentioned that the Romans had an idea that seal-skins were a de- 
fence against this celestial weapon. Tents.were made of them, and 
Suetonius informs us that Augustus always kept one on hand, 
Some will trace back to this prejudice the custom which prevailed to 
a late day in Cevenses, a Roman colony, of wearing the cast skin of a 
serpent around the hat. According to Koempfer, the emperors of — 
Japan not only took refuge, like Augustus, in a cave, but placed. a 
reservoir of water above the cave, thinking the lightning would be 
extinguished by its passage through the water. If this were the case, 
fishes, it would seem, must be safe. But it appears, on the contrary, 
that when, in 1670, the lightning struck the lake of Zirknitz, twenty- 
eight full wagon-loads of fish were collected from the surface of the 
water, for manure. In 1772, .at Besancon, the water was covered 
with stunned fish. During a thunder-storm, the Jews open the 
windows, that their Messiah may come in. Salverto relates that, in 
Rassia, the windows are shut, and all the cracks stuffed, from fear of 
leaving an entrance to the evil spirit whom God is pursuing in the 
storm. By others, three blows with a thunder-stone were believed to 
consecrate a building against lightning. “ 

The question has been raised, whether the danger from lightning 
is increased by running, or even walking, especially against the wind, 
Some argue that motion, especially if it is rapid, leaves a vacuum 
behind the body, which invites the lightning ; also, that it promotes 
evaporation. Instances have been adduced to prove that a lateral 
discharge, from a conductor of electricity, is promoted by the dimin- 
ished pressure of the air which a wind produces. Others oppose to 
this danger that of exposure to the rain, if you do not run. Nollet 
thought that wet clothing exposed the person who wore it to the 
lightning itself. But this was xot Franklin’s opinion. He was un- 
able to hurt a wet rat by making it the discharger to a Leyden battery 
though he could easily kill a dry rat. The moist surface carried the 
charge, and saved what was beneath it from violence. Neverthe- 
less, animals wholly plunged in water have been killed, as if the sa- 
line liquids in their bodies conducted better than the water cigare 
Some stress is laid upon the quality of the clothing on the bon: 
for it is said that once, of three priests, the one who was clad in 
silk was singled out to to be saved, while the other two were killed 
Balitoro and other meteorologists affirm that lightning never strikes 
a building on the northern side. Hence, in Italy the inhabitants 
crowd to the northern end of their houses, in thunder-storms pays 
thinks we have an ample explanation, of whatever in this statement 
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requires any, in the fact that the thunder-storms of that country come 
_from the south ; so that, if they strike without waiting to be verti- 
cally over the fatal spot, they must attack the southern side. Ham- 
- mocks suspended by silken cords have been sought as an asylum. 
. There may be a slight advantage in a horizontal position, especially 
upon the bed. But more than one case can be adduced, from Howard 
_and other meteorologists, to prove that this circumstance gives no 
certain protection, and for this reason, with others, that the charge 
- may come horizontally. Cages of glass have been made for the very 
» timid; and some would advise to sit upon a decanter turned bottom 
/upwards, and to make a footstool of two tumblers. A building of 
» glass will not exclude the lightning; for conservatories have been 
struck, and eight hundred panes of glass destroyed, and the frames 
left ; and not always by the jar, for sometimes fine punctures, such 
_as electricity alone can produce, are found in the glass. Metal about 
the person, or the house, modifies, no doubt, the effect of the light- 
ning, when it strikes, But it is too much to say that it determines 
the stroke; except, perhaps, when a broken line of metallic bodies 
forms a partial chain of conductors from the roof to the earth. In 
1819, twenty persons were together, and the one with a chain around 
his waist was struck. Steel corsets, ear-rings, finger-rings, brace- 
lets, knives, forks, chains, pencils,—each, it is thought, adds to the 
hazard. This is one objection also to a metallic currency. Some are 
so scrupulous as to shun iron nails in their shoes. Brydone recom- 
mends that ladies should carry small chains, or a fine wire, which 
they can suspend from their bonnets, or other out-works, in time of 
danger, as the ship displays in the storm her lightning-chain. But 
we may fairly inquire whether the presence of small quantities of 
metal about the person may not, by taking the charge, if the light- 
ning should strike the individual, be of as much service as they 
threaten to do injury by provoking a stroke which otherwise would 
not come; for it is well known that, in one case, a bonnet, with an 
iron frame, vanished into thin air without any personal injury. Kund- 
man mentions the fact, that a pin in the hair was melted, when the 
hair was not singed, and the wearer escaped, as it were, by the hair 
of the head. 

More importance must be attached to the larger masses of metal, 
which belong to the structure or furniture of a building, than to 
those small portions which are worn in the dress. Nails, picture- 
frames, chandeliers, and, especially, bell-wires, water-pipes, gas-pipes, 
the clamps used in masonry, the spindles of weather-cocks, which by 
their length and other dimensions admit of comparison with light- 
ning rods, may increase the danger, as well as affect the character of 
the stroke, when it comes. Nollet affirms that steeples of slate are 
are struck oftener than those of stone, on account of the nails, but 
perhaps rather by reason of the moisture absorbed. Because se 
and children enjoy greater impunity than men, it is thought to e 
safer in-doors than abroad. If it is safer in cities, where there are 
so many spires to neutralise the clouds, than in the open coupes 
still there may be more danger in a crowd than out of it; not only 
because it is a mass of conducting matter, but also on account of the 
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vapor which rises from it, which adds to the conducting’ power of 
the air. For this reason, flocks of sheep and herds'of' cattle are in 
danger. Barns and granaries exhale vapors, and are often struck. | 
When lightning falls among a crowd, it appears, sometimes, to seek 
out some individuals and to shun others. Often this may have been the 
result of peculiarity of position, which was not known, or isnot remem- 
bered. Color also has some influence. Three cases are described in 
which horses or oxen had all their white hair singed and burnt off, 
while the rest was left. It is well known that all persons do not:con- 
duct artificial electricity equally well, and that a few, if made parts — 
of the line of discharge, arrest it. The soot of chimneys is a good 
conductor. The middle of a street is thought to be safer than the 
side-walk. JS dbase JO.5 BY aia! 
Nor is the greatest danger in a cloud. Volta called the idea of 
traversing a thunder-cloud® fool-hardy. If the thunder strike with 
such destruction at a distance, what will it do near? In spite of this 
argument, the engineers on the Pyrenees, and other parties, have 
passed safely through a storm, having it first above and then below 
them. While making the critical passage, their hair and the strings. 
to their caps stood on end, and a buzzing noise was ‘heard... The 
sister of Arago passed through a storm-cloud. The parties shut their 
eyes, stopped their ears, and, in a quarter of an hour, they were above: 
the awful scene. Peytier and Hossard traversed thunder-clouds with 
the same security, though their companions, who were below; never 
expected to see them again. Osta 
Arago recalls the fact, that noise has always been used as a panacea. 
against every kind of evil, real or imaginary, as eclipses, comets, and 
locusts. Mariners have the notion that the noise of cannon dissi- 
pates clouds. Conte d’Hstree routed a West Indian hurricane inthis. 
way. Arago finds that faith in noise, for this purpose, has been 
common in Europe since 1765 ; and that it has been tried in thefields: 
against hail, In some places, from nine to twelve hundred pounds of 
as have been consumed yearly, being fired in high places... But, — 
e objects to its utility that ships are struck by lightning when 
cannonading ; that storms have broken out during dreadful bombard~ — 
ments and explosions, and that the usual number of stormy days is 
found at forts where artillery practise constantly. In 1718, Des 
Landes informed the French Academy that, on the 14th of April 
twenty-four churches were struck in Bretagne, in all of which the bells 
were ringing, while others, in which the bells were silent, escaped. 
Notwithstanding this statement of a single case, we may doubt, with 
Arago, whether the acoustic disturbance of the air increases the 
danger of being struck by lightning; though it may be very true 
that, when churches are struck, those who have hold of the ropes. are 
eminently exposed to the charge. The reputation of the bells for 
preventing the strokes of lightning did not suffer by the disasters of 
the 18th of April. It was argued that the catastrophe occurred on 
Good Friday, and that no bells ought to be rung on that day. As 
Franklin says, ‘‘still they continue to bless the new bells, and jingle 
the old ones, whenever it thunders.’’ The government, however, inter 
posed at last, in some places, and forbade the ringing, In Romagna, 
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heaps of straw and other light combustibles are prepared in the field, 
ae 3 sett oes liaise of a storm, to disperse it. Arago 
Goes not think the practice of three years conclusive, and compares 
the agricultural districts of England with the mining Han HA 


abounding in furnaces. He finds fewer storms in the latter, but he 


_ doubts whether the cause must not be sought in the mineral character 


of the soil, more than in the heat or the smoke of the conflagration. 
h _I now come to the lightning-rod, by general consent the invention 


of Franklin. There are those who tell us that, if he did not 
conscientiously appropriate the knowledge of others, he was in fact 
anticipated, perhaps by thousands of years, because Herodotus says 
that the ‘Thracians shot arrows into the air to threaten’’ the thun- 
der. Dutens pretends to trace back the invention to that ancient 
date, The Hyperboreans disarmed the® thunder-cloud, as they 
thought, by launching upon it their darts, armed with iron points. 
Pliny says that the Etruscans, renowned in antiquity for their know- 


ledge on this subject, were able to direct the lightning. Among 


the Romans, Numa had some control over it, but Tullius Hostilius 
made the attempt, and was killed for his audacity. There is a story 


about a medal of Augustus whereon appears a temple supplied with 
many pointed stakes, which some would have us to suppose are so 
many lightning-reds. Another story tells of a different medal, on 


which is seen the Jupiter of the ancients, cloud-compelling and the 
thunderer, soaring in a cloud, while an Etruscan is below flying a 
paper kite. Artaxerxes believed that two swords, planted in the 
‘ground, dispersed the clouds. In the time of Charlemagne poles 
were used for the same purpose, but, unfortunately for the antiquarian, 
they were not supposed to have any efficacy till bits of magical paper 


were stuck tothem. In the fifteenth century, a naked sword was put 


upon the mast-head to. disenchant the storm. On the banks of the 
Adriatic, near one of the bastions of the castle of Duino, there has 
stood from time immemorial an iron rod, in a vertical position. The 
soldier who mounted guard was in the habit of presenting an iron 
halbert to it, when the weather was cloudy ; and, whenever he perceived 
that the iron afforded sparks, he rang a bell to give notice to the 
countrymen in the fields, and to the fishermen, that stormy weather 
was approaching. ‘This was as far back as 1602. Something like a 


' rod was mentioned, in an old manuscript, as in use in 1610. 


In the discharge of atmospherical clectricity, it is possible, per- 
haps, to recognise all the varieties which Faraday has made out for 
artificial electricity. By convection and conduction, by the rain, 
the snow, the moist air, and also by those natural and eternal light- 
ning-rods which stand erect upon the earth, such as the mountain 
pinnacles or the forests, the charge, which accumulates in the upper 
regions of the air, is silently drawn, or is otherwise brought down, 
to the earth. Mr. Arrowsmith saw no houses in Yucatan which 
had been struck by lightning. The palm-tree has the credit of pro- 
tecting them. Tristan studied sixty-four storms, which raged in 
France between the years 1811 and 1837, and he noticed the fact 
that, whenever one passed over a forest, it was disarmed and shorn of 
its dangerous power. In cutting trees, very many are found to have 
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been struck, Captain Dibblin, in writing of Virginia, in 1763, tells us 
that, when oaks and pines are growing together, the oaks are struck, — 
although. the pines are the taller. Some have supposed that certain 
kinds of trees were lightning-proof, but not in the sens¢ in which Tibe- ~ 
rius understood the property. He wore a crown of laurels to ward off 


- the thunder-bolt. archon surrounded his dwelling with white vines. 


Laborers in Europe, whenever they see branches of the vine dried up, 
ascribe the decay to lightning. In 1787, Mr. H. Maxwell published 
a paper on this subject, in which it is said that the beech, birch, and 
maple are safe, or, according to some, all resinous trees ; but Arago 
bas found instances to show that all kinds of trees may be struck, 

when standing alone. No one can doubt the reality of the mighty 
influence which a forest, or even a single large tree with its out- 
stretched arms, may exert upon the electrical state of the neighbor- 
hood, if he reflects upon the experiments of Mr. Pine, which prove 
the great superiority of pointed leaflets to metallic points. If a spear 
of fresh grass is brought towards the charged prime conductor of an 


selectrical machine, it begins to glow at the distance of 14 feet, al-- 
‘though a metallic point would show no light farther off than 3 or 4° 


feet. Mr. Pine also discharged a large Leyden jar through the body, by 
holding a blade of grass in each hand. With these vegetable points 


“he was able to discharge it in 4 minutes and 6 seconds, while fine 
-sewing-needles could only do it in 11 minutes and 18*seconds. More- 
-over, a gold-leaf electroscope was troubled by.a jar at the distance of 
” feet, if its cap was pointed with the branch of a shrub, as the 


butcher’s broom, whereas, metallic points required that the distance 
should be reduced to 2 feet, to betray any electrical sensibility. - 
Clouds, too, passing over the instrument, disturbed it in the first case, 
and not in the second. What, then, must be the accumulated agency 
of a forest, assisted by the thousand thorns, twigs, and buds, and the 
million spiculee upon the rye and barley? Itisno serious objection 
to the foregoing remarks, that trees, and bodies near them, are some- 
times struck and damaged. In Conway, Massachusetts, a house was 
struck, in 1816, although surrounded by trees. Perfect exemption 
from lightning cannot be claimed, even in the neighborhood of a good 
lightning-rod ; and a tree may add to the danger, instead of lessen- 
ing it, for one who stands too near the trunk, or under the overhang- 
ing branches, since the roots of a tree are not good conductors. 

I shall now make some remarks on the manner of constructing the 
lightning-rod, though it would be impossible to exhaust this subject 
in any narrow limits. First, in respect to the material of the rod 
—w ich metal is the best? Iron is strong, and can resist mechanical 
violence, but it rusts, and the oxide formed is a poor conductor. ~ 
Brass grows brittle, and copper, therefore, though expensive, being 
durable and a good conductor, is preferred. Secondly, in considering 
the form of the rod, I do not lay much stress upon the shape of the 
cross section. The square figure with its edges may have some ad- 
vantage over the circular section; but I am not certain that as much 
is not lost, by the facility afforded for a lateral discharge at a danger- 
ous point, as is gained by relieving the rod of a part of its charge all 
along the four edges. These edges are also relied upon to discharge — 
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the cloud quietly, as the points at the top of the rod discharge it; 
and, for this purpose, the rod is twisted, so that its edge may be pre- 
sented to all points of the horizon. The twisting slightly injures the 
conducting power of the rod, and cannot be needed for the object in 
view, as the lightning is not tied down to a geometrical straight line 
for its orbit. The only important question which has ever been raised 
concerning the shape of the rod is an old one, and it was soon put to 
rest. In 1764, Nollet, a rival of Franklin, encouraged the idea that 
the points which the American discoverer recommended for the top 
of the lightning-rod, provoked the attack of the clouds. In England, 
George the III. had parasites about him, who flattered the politicat 
prejudices of that king, and advocated blunt rods, because Franklin 
insisted on points. Mr. Wilson, a member of the Royal Society, 
published a paper in opposition to the points, alleging that they in- 
vited the electrical fluid in the clouds. Nairne, well versed in elec- 
trical experiments, wrote upon Franklin’s side. The far-sighted 
efficiency of the pointed rod, in disabling the clouds, while yet a great 
way off, was proved by Beccaria’s experiment on an interrupted rod. 
. The sparks at the break betrayed the passing electricity. With a 
break of one-eighth, or one-tenth of an inch, a constant succession 
of sparks will be seen during a storm. Captain Wynne, on one occa- 
sion, found them to continue at an accidental fracture in a rod, for 24 
hours. The destruction, by lightning, in 1769, of the powder maga- 
zine at Brescia, awakened the attention of the British government to 
the safety of their own magazines, at Purfleet. At the request of the 
Board of Ordnance, Dr. Franklin visited Purfleet, and recommended 
the use of pointed lightning-rods, such as had been used with success 
in America for twenty years. But Mr. Wilson, ‘‘then of some note 
as an electrician,’’ advised the adoption of blunt conductors. On ac- 
count of this difference of opinion, the Royal Society was consulted, 
and, in 1772, a committee, consisting of Cavendish, Watson, Frank- 
lin, Wilson, and Robertson, men eminent in electrical science, was 
appointed to suggest the best means for protecting these powder-mag- 
azines. The committee adopted Franklin’s views in regard to the 
superiority of pointed over blunt conductors, and the report, drawn 
up by Franklin himself, was signed by all the members, except 
Mr. Wilson. The objection of Mr. Wilson to the pointed rod was the 
same as that of Nollet; namely, that the point invited and increased 
the lightning, ‘‘ Every point, as such, I consider as soliciting the 
lightning, and, by that means, not only contributing to increase the 
quantity of every actual discharge, but also frequently occasioning a 
discharge where it might not otherwise have happened,’’ But 
Franklin refuted this position of his opponent, in the paper which he 
read to the committee, entitled ‘‘Experiments, Observations, and 
Facts tending to support the Opinion of the Utility of long pointed 
Rods for securing Buildings from damage by Strokes of Lightning. 

Unfortunately, the magazine at Purfleet, which was provided with 
pointed rods, according to Franklin’s advice, was struck by lightning 
in 1772, though without suffering any damage. This revived the 
controversy between Franklin and Wilson, in regard to pointed 
and blunt conductors, in which the court sided with Wilson, for ¥ 
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was now 1777 and not 1772, and the battle of Bunker Ear ecm 
time had been fought. “At the instigation of parties hostile to Frank! | 
lin, and flatterers of the king, the pointed co: id ictors were removed” he 
from the queen’s palace, and blunt ones substituted. But Franklin’s” — 


fame was not disturbed thereBy, neither was Franklin himself. When’ 


he heard of Dr. Ingenhousz’s indignation at the change, he said: 
“He seems as much heated about this one point as the Jansénists”” 
and Molinists were about the five.”? Franklin then added the follow-" 
ing noble sentiments, worthy to be placed by the side of Kepler’ gent? 


thusiastic challenge to mankind, upon the discovery of his three’cel-? 


* 


ebrated laws: ‘‘I have never entered into any controversy sie Ley oN 
fence of my philosophical opinions ; I leave them to take their chance’ 
in the world. If they are right, truth and experience will su ort! 
them ; if wrong, they ought to be refuted and rejected. Disputes! 
are apt to sour one’s temper and disturb one’s quiet. I have no pen 
vate interest in the reception of my inventions by the world, hay-* 
ing never made, nor proposed to make, the least profit by any of * 
them. The king’s changing his pointed conductors for blunt ones is,” 
therefore, a matter of small importance tome. If I had a wish about~ 
it, it would be, that he had rejected them altogether as ineffectual ; for’ 
it is only since he thought himself and family safe from the thunders” 
of heaven, that he dared to use his own thunder in destroying his in-" 
nocent subjects.’’ A subscription was raised at court to enable Wil-” 
son to make some experiments in the Pantheon, favorable to knobs,” 
But Henly, Nairne, and Lord Mahon, men of weight. in electrical ' 
science, exposed the fallacy of Wilson’s arguments. The Privy” 
Council applied to the Royal Society to investigate the subject again, 
It was referred to a new committee, and this committee endorsed the © 
conclusions of the earlier committee. The Royal Society was urged to” 
change their report, but they steadily rejected any interference with: 
their scientific privileges, the President, Sir John Pringle, declaring” 
that ‘‘he could not change the laws of Nature.’ BLE 
In France, the lightning-rod sends up one solitary aspiring point: 
to disenchant the thunder-cloud. But in Germany, England, and 
America, it is a common practice to surround the principal vertical * 
point with a cluster of subordinate and inclined points, which stand 
ready to charge with fixed bayonet upon the hostile electricity of. the 
sky, from whatever quarter it may threaten an attack. The multi-’ 
ple points may also serve to make up, by their number, for the imper- 
fection of any one, an imperfection which may arise from its oxidation’ 
by air, or its fusion by lightning. The imperfections from these 
causes have not been overlooked. The iron point has been gilded 
or, better still, a gilded point of copper has been used. In 1790, Robert 
Patterson, of Philadelphia, proposed to make the points of plumbago, 
on account of its ability to resist fusion. But the improvements 
which Wollasten introduced into the mode of purifying platinum, and 
rendering it malleable, have rendered the great resistance of that 
metal to the influence of the air, or of heat, available in the selection. 
of a proper material with which to point the lightning-rod, Too 
much, however, cannot be said in disparagement of points, however 
patented, made, not of platinum, but of a platinum needle sunk into © 
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anot onegstatian seth thatit can be melted down in the flame of a 
candle. The plan, a opted by some, of pointing a rod with a 
agnetised needle, “rests upon no scientific basis whatever. The 
question is often asked, whether electricity exhibits signs of inertia, 
or shows any tendeney to leave a circuitous path, and dash off in a 
tangent. ‘The common impression, with scientific and practical men, 
is, that electricity moves without any perceptible inertia. Hence, in 
the construction of lightning-rods, but little care has been taken to 
avoid short turns and sharp angles in the longitudinal shape of the 
conductor. . But the attention of both cannot fail to be arrested by 
the facts to the contrary cited by Arago, in his posthumous work 
“Le Tonnerre.’’ . ; 
' The efficiency of a lightning-rod depends upon its height above sur- 
rounding objects. This is proved by experiment. Several rods of 
unequal height are placed near each other, and it is observed that 


the highest carries down the largest amount of electricity, this 


amount being measured for each rod by the number of sparks which 
can be counted, in a given time, at a break made for that purpose in 
the rod. . An experiment with artificial electricity would be equally 
instruetive. . Under the same circumstances, the most elevated object 
will be chosen, as the principal conductor, by the lightning. There- 
fore, the rod must rise higher than the objects which it is designed to 
protect. 3 . 

It is of much importance to know the necessary height of a rod 
above these objects, or, in other words, to know the horizontal area 
which is protected by a rod of a given height. Franklin did not 
give attention to this inquiry. In England, rods rose 10 feet above 
the roof; in France, they mounted sometimes to 30 fect. In 1788, J. 
B. Leroy, ‘‘ guided by vague analogies,’’ gave the rule that the space 
protected was.a circle of 16 metres in radius, when the height of the 
rod. was 5 metres above the building. In 1823, the Physical Section 
of the French Institute was consulted on this subject, by the Minister 
of War, and adopted, as its own, the opinion of Charles, that a light- 
ning rod protects, at its point of contact with the top of the building, 
a circular space around, the radius of which is double the height of 
the rod above that point. This rule has been generally adopted since 
that time, though it is not known upon what grounds Charles estab- 
lished it. In extending this rule to different levels, above and below 
the point of contact of the rod with the highest point of the building, 
we might suppose that so large a circle could not possibly be pro- 
tected on the higher levels, while a still larger one might be pro- 
tected on the lower levels. And thus we might reach the generali- 
sation, that the whole space protected, from the top of the rod down to 
the ground, would be included in a cone, the radius of whose base 
was twice its altitude. Byreferring to the case of a tree struck at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, as described by Dr. Winthrop, and 
other instances, Arago has concluded, that bodies are not exempt 
from danger within this cone; while there is no instance to overthrow 
the supposition of a protected cylinder of space, having the uniform 
radius which Charles’ law would give it, at thetop. Pouillet, in the 
sixth edition of his ‘‘EHlemens de Physique,’’ adopts a rule, nearly 
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agreeing with that of Charles, asa deduction from experiment. . We : 
shall avoid the necessity of raising the rod to an inconvenient height. 
above the roof of the building, if we use several rods, each of which — 
will protect its own charmed circle, while the united conducting — 
power of all will be in requisition to carry off extraordinary dis-_ 
charges, at whichever rod they may first strike. In oblique dis- 
charges, which come from clouds when they are not vertically above 
‘the point struck, the degree of exposure is measured, not by the ver- 
tical elevation of a rod, but its oblique distance; and it may there- 
fore happen, that the highest point will escape, while one at a less 


distance will take the discharge from the clouds. In 1824, Leslie ad- 


vised that advantage should be taken of the copper gutters and spouts 

of buildings to help the lightning-rod carry off its electrical burden; 
and Professor Henry has made a similar suggestion in regard to the tin . 
roofs of houses, if they are connected with the ground by metallic pipes. — 

The precautions, recommended for the protection of powder-maga- © 
zines from lightning, are peculiar. These magazines are generally - 
surrounded by an atmosphere of fine powder-dust, ready to be inflamed . 
by a small spark originating in some accidental want of continuity © 
in a lightning conductor. Hence, as early as 1776, Toaldo advised 
that conductors should never be placed directly upon these magazines, 
but upon masts, at the distance of about 10 feet from them, Where 
a mistake might involve such great destruction, Toaldo thought it wise 
for men to stand upon the defensive, and not to be too familiar with 
the tremendous energies of Nature. Voltaire has likewise said- 
“There are great dignitaries whom it is only safe to approach with 
great care; and lightning belongs to the same class.’? When Gay- 
Lussac made his Report, in the name of the Commission appointed at 
the request of the Minister of the Interior, by the Physical Section 
of the French Academy, to draw up instructions as to the best 
method of preparing lightning-conductors, he adopted, with approba- 
tion, the old suggestion of Toaldo in relation to powder-magazines. 
But if, as has been intimated before, the proper interpretation of 
Charles’ law requires that the radius of the space protected should be 
measured by the height of the rod, not above the ground, but above 
the highest point of the object to be protected, the erection of sub- 
stantial masts, to sustain these high rods, and at distances from each 
other, all around the magazine, not exceeding one quarter of the 
height of the rod itself, will involve no inconsiderable expense. - 
Sturgeon has proposed to line the walls of powder magazines with 
metal, which would protect the interior of the building from any in- 
ductive action. 

Did not experience prove the contrary, it would seem superfluous 
to say that a good lightning-rod must be uninterrupted throughout 
its whole length, and, when it reaches the ground, must be bent 
away trom the foundations of the building it is intended to protect 
and enter to such a depth into the sub-soil as to be surrounded by 
ground always moist. The lower end of the rod may be soldered to 
a large plate of metal, or it may be surrounded by a large body of 
charcoal; not common charcoal, but such as has been heated red-hot: 
or by coke. Sometimes, the rod can communicate with a well, or other 
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reservoir, of water. It has been proposed that, where practicable, 
lightning-rods should be attached to the water-pipes under ground. 
It is an old saying, that the danger is over when the lightning reaches 
the well [ocean.| An artificial fountain may not be large enough to 
make a good discharging train. 

2 Great improvements have been made since the time of Franklin, 
in the manner of jointing the several pieces of which the lightning-rod 
is composed. Formerly, they hooked upon each other like the links 
of a chain. Dr. King, of Boston, turned up a point on one piece of 
the rod at right angles to the length. This point entered an eye upon 
the next piece of rod, and so on. These points answered for oblique 
charges, but nothing in this arrangement prevents two pieces of rod 
from disconnecting, if the attachment to the side of the building 
should give way. Mr. Orcutt connects the rod by means of a hollow 
nut, cut on the inside, to which is affixed a point. The two pieces of 
rod screw into this nut until they touch one another. Mr. Strong 
overlaps the two pieces of rod, and screws a pointed piece through 
both. But this enumeration does not exhaust all the varieties. 

The consequences of being struck by lightning at sea are so fearful, 
and often so fatal, that the smallest chance of such an accident ought 
to be guarded against, at any cost. Sir William Snow Harris, of 
England, deserves credit for having called public attention to this 
subject of late, and for having improved upon the old method of pro- 
tecting ships from lightning. The agency was simply a chain, gene- 
rally stowed away, and left to be raised to the mast-head in the hurry 
of preparations to meet a storm. Sometimes the men employed 
in raising it have been killed by the lightning before their work was 
finished. Sometimes the chain was carelessly short, so that during 
the rolling of the ship the lower end was lifted out of the water. 
Besides, in a chain there must be great obstruction and heat at the 
links. It is no wonder that accidents from lightning still happened 
to ships so poorly provided, and that these accidents brought the 
chain itself into discredit; so that, frequently, even public vessels were 
not provided with one. In the British navy, the old chains were of 
copper, one-sixth of an inch in diameter, and the links two feet long. 
hey were only supplied when demanded. In the French navy, 
metallic ropes were used. But Harris’ lightning-conductor for ships 
consists of flat strips of copper let into the masts. They contain twenty 
times as much metal as the old English chains. There is no break in 
the strips of copper, as Roberts objected. They do not interfere with 
the rigging, and they are always in position, ready for use. The mast 
helps conduct, as is seen by experimenting on a fine wire completely 
insulated, and on another laid upon a piece of wood. The strips of 
copper connect with the copper sheathing, and bands also lead off, 
under deck, to the knees and other pieces of iron in the sides of the 
vessel, 

It is singular, that the question is still an open one, whether the 
power of a lightning-conductor is proportional to the area, or the 
circumference, of its cross section. If the question is decided by 
the analogy of voltaic electricity, as, in the absence of direct experi- 
ment, it ought to be, then the conducting power for frictional elec- 
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tricity is proportional to the:mass, and not to the surface, of,the.con-, , 
ductor. Leslie has, said; but I do not know on what exper 


Others, in this neighborhood, have proposed to make conductors of, 
metallic strips, bent so that the cross section is in the shape of the 


Ot late, it has become a question of importance, whether any attempt 
should be made to insulate a conductor from the structure it is de-5 
signed to protect. There have been those foolish enough. to suppose, 
that the lightning might be received upon a mass of metal which was. 
insulated, not only from the building, but from the ground also, and _. 
might then be spit out harmlessly from it into the air. There have | 
been those, again, who, less presumptuous than the former, have not 
attempted to insulate the rod from the earth, but only from the build- — 
ing. Spratt’s rods and Otis’ rods are arranged upon this plan. 
Because metal conducts so much better than air, so much better even _ 
than. water, it is supposed that the electricity will not leave the metal _ 
and go through the glass into the building. One truth, at least, ., 
seems to be admitted, by those who espouse the cause of insulated 
conductors, namely, that lightning may leave a common rod, and go _ 
through the supports into the building, instead of rushing to the 
ground on the rod exclusively. And the question is whether thiy 
division of the charge will be prevented by such insulation as is usual, 
or, aS is practicable. Becausea glass knob, of afew inches in diameter 
will insulate the telegraph wire, it is supposed that a lightning-con- 
ductor may be insulated in the same way, no allowance being made 
for the vast difference between the tension of voltaic electricity and 
that of friction electricity or lightning. Columns of glass, one or two 
feet in length, are required to insulate the prime conductor of an active _ 
electrical machine, and even these are insufficient in damp weather. 
How can anything less than this, or even so much as this, suffice to 
insulate the electricity which flows down the lightning-conductor 2 
It is well known, to those familiar with experimental electricity, that 
all insulation fails in certain states of the air. For what matters it 
whether the glass does or does not conduct, if the all-surroundine air 
fails to insulate? Now, although air, and even water, and conse: 
{uently damp air, conduct far more feebly than metals, under 
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the same circumstances, it should not be forgotten that the great, bulk 
; f ithe air which 1s present and touches the rod. everywhere, makes up 
for | .e vast disparity im conducting power. Even if the electricity 
could not go to the building on, the damp glass, it may go, and will 
go, by the. damp ais. _ If the electricity has tension enough. to strike 
from. the cloud to the earth, an inch or two more or less, of air,-will 
make no great difference, and this small difference may be outweighed. 
by advantages belonging to the extraordinary path. Arago condemns 
the plan of attempting to insulate the conductor from the building, 
on. the ground that it is an ‘‘excess of precaution not worth the cost.’’ 

After.so much detail in regard to the construction of lightning- 
conductors, what shall we say of their efficacy, when they are good 
and, in their place? There have always been a few to maintain that 
the conductor increased the liability to being struck. Frederick the 
Great, was not so great that he did not take sides against Franklin’s 
invention, He would not allow a conductor to be placed upon his 
own chateau at Sans-Souci, though he yielded to the advice of the 
Berlin Academy so far as to have conductors on his arsenals, bar- 
racks, and powder magazines. Cavendish was so sanguine in favor 
of artifictal conductors, as to say that the chances of escape were in- 
creased in the ratio of four hundred million to one. Leslie decided 
_against the efficacy of lightning-conductors, in consequence of his 
peculiar views of electrical conduction, which he supposed to be solely 
by currents of air. The whole effect he regards as only one drop in 
the ocean. He estimates that a thousand years would be necessary 
to neutralise a thunder-cloud with a pointed conductor, and ten thou- 
sand years with a blunt one. Nevertheless, he says, ‘‘ If happiness 
consists merely in idea, why not indulge delicious error?’’? The Hng- 
lish electrician, Walker, is so confident of Harris’ conductors, as to 
say that he would willingly make his couch within the powder-maga- 
zine of a ship which carried them. And, with respect to the faith of 
men in lightning-conductors in general, Harris asks, ‘‘Is not every 
powder-magazine in Europe protected by rods?’’ A little less than 
a century ago, the poor-house at Heckingham was struck by lght- 
ning, in, spite of its eight rods, and instances of buildings, though 
haying the same protection, sharing a similar fate, may be multiplied 
from the annals of any country. No doubt, a principle reason of the 
former failure of the lightning-rod to protect was, the carelessness 
with which it was put up. Murray alleges that nine-tenths of the 
conductors in Great Britain are worse than useless, because of their 
faulty construction. 

I am far, however, from claiming for any rod, however complete in 
its appointments, the power of perfectly protecting from lightning. 
In their zeal to vindicate the virtues of the artificial ightning-rod, 
or of their peculiar way of constructing it, and because the material 
of which the rod is composed is a better conductor of electricity than 
the materials of the structure it is designed to protect, some maintain 
the lightning cannot possibly strike anything but, the conducting 
rod; and that when it strikes that, there is no possibility of the light- 
ning, or a part of it, leaving this conductor for other bodies. But } 
claim less than this. The greatest service which the lightning-con- 
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ductor renders, is when, by its uplifted point, it silently, and, at a. 
great distance, neutralises the electrical excitement of the cloud while. 
it is approaching into a dangerous neighborhood; so that, when it) 
has come within striking distance, much of its power to strike has, 
been withdrawn. How effectually the point operates to this end may. 
be learned, not from theory merely, but from observation and experi- 
ment; yet, when, from the insufficient number of these points, ; 
or the extraordinary excitement of the cloud, or the rapidity with’ 
which it is driven overhead by the wind, the lightning strikes - 
with violence upon the conductor, although the effect may be much» 
less terrible than without any conductor, I do not suppose that, in all 
cases, the stroke will be harmless. Franklin confessed as follows, of. 
his own invention: ‘‘If God, for our sins, should think fit to rain fire - 
upon us, as upon some cities of old, it is not expected that our con- 
ductors, of whatever size, should secure our houses against a miracle.”’ > 
Those best acquainted with the science of electricity are at a loss, | 
when they are called upon to define the nature of electricity and its. 
dynamical conditions. Nevertheless, they are generally agreed in| 
assuming it, provisionally, to be a delicate, elastic fluid. | Ia its stati-- 
cal equilibrium, it justifies the expectations founded upon this» 
analogy. The dynamical division of mechanical electricity is con-. 
versant, not so much with the manner in which electricity is propa-) — 
gated, as with the effects which it produces while under way. Ifwe 
carry, however, into electro-dynamics, the analogies which statical 
electricity suggests, whether we suppose the electrical force to be 
propagated through the electrical fluid, as a wave; after the analogy 
of light, heat, and sound, or to flow directly and bodily, as common: 
fluids may, in either case, there is no good reason for narrowing the 
motion down to a single channel. Rio woeloga 
By direct or secondary radiation, and by reflection and refraction, . 
double and single, the original central disturbance is broken up and rr 
sent out in a multiplicity of directions, according to the fundamental 
law of wave motion. Or, in the other point of view, a liquid espe- 
cially when under a great head of pressure, does not confine itself to 
a single channel, however broad and deep, but embraces the first 
opportunity to swell out laterally, trespassing upon its old banks 
and sometimes carving out for itself new fortunes, by washing out 
fresh channels. In similar ways, if not for similar reasons electri- 
city divides itself between all the channels which are presented to it; 
and, although the best may carry the largest part of the charge it 
holds no monopoly in Nature. This division of the charge particu 
larly if a heavy one, is indicated most unequivocally in experiment 
and often stands out prominently to observation from the great labo- 
ratory of nature. Lightning follows the course of least resistance : 
and whenever the sum of the two resistances in two different courses 
is less than the resistance in a single course, the lightning will divide 
more or less equally between them. This division of the charge hag 
been triumphantly proclaimed by the telegraph posts, when the wire 
has been struck. In 1845, on the line between New York and Phila- 
delphia, eight of the posts were struck simuitaneously. Accordi 
to Landernann, in 1718 twenty-f rie ae 
y 1, enty-four churches were struck, but only 
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three! explosions were heard. When the steeple of St. Bride’s was 
struck, although there seemed to be but one stroke, eighteen holes 
“were pierced, nine with beards on one side, and nine with beards on 
- the other. If a small electrical conductor is insulated, and several 
‘pranches of chain are hung from it, with the ends touching the 
-ground, whenever a spark from the prime conductor of an electrical 
‘machine, or from a Leyden jar, is sent to it, all the chains are ighted 


cup; each, under the same circumstances, to the degree in which it 
seonducts. There is no end to the experiments which might be ad- 


duced to prove this law of division, said to have been first pointed 


*-out, by Cavendish, in 1776. When the conductor of an excited elec- 
» ‘trical machine is connected, by a substantial chain or wire, to the earth, 
"it is still possible to take a spark, bright or faint, from it, by touching 
°.it even with a poorer conductor. The galvanic current submits to 


‘the same law. If we connect the two poles of a galvanic battery, by 


“a stout wire, and then attach, to two points of it, the fine wire of a 
“-galvanometer, this instrument will show that a part of the curreat 
~ohas been diverted from the highway, and has run into the by-way. 


Professor Joseph Henry stated to the British Association for the Ad- 
yvancement of Science, when it met at Liverpool in 1837, that a copper 
© wire, one-eighth of an inch thick, the lower end of which entered a 


well, and the other terminated in a ball near the prime conductor of 
’-an electrical machine, gave out, when the machine was in action, 


‘sparks sufficient to inflame Volta’s pistol. He also attached to the 


© qniddle of a lightning-rod such a ball, and when sparks an inch and 
a half long were thrown on it from the machine, lateral sparks could 
be drawn from the rod at any point, even above the ball, and as fai 


up asthe top. This experiment I have often repeated, by attaching 
firmly a stout piece of wire, three-eighths of an inch in diameter, to 


a lightning-rod, and bringing it into my lecture-room. For the 


same reason, a slight shock is felt in grasping a wire through which 


- aspark is sent from a machine to the earth. A wire, 27 feet in length, 


attached to one of the discharging rods, three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, gave out sparks, through its whole length, toa ball 2 inches. 
jn diameter; and ‘‘dense sparks in a continuous volley’ were sent 
to the ball, when it was held near to the safety-rod itself, although 
the ground had become very wet. | This law of the probable, or at 
least the possible, division of the lightning, warns us not to trust too 
implicitly, and even wantonly, to the efficacy of the lightning-rod, 
and to avoid, in the construction and furnishing of buildings, an 
arrangement of metal, between the roof and the ground, which might 
tempt the lightning to divide with it and the proper conductors; and, 
at any rate, when such a broken metallic circuit exists, to keep our- 
selves out of a position which would make us a part of its communi- 
cation with the ground. I should hardly agree with the distinguished 
Faraday, that a man might lean against Harris’ conductor without 
being injured. What has been said, in relation to this division of the 
charge, shows the advantage, in another view, of placing lightning- 
conductors at the four corners of a building, and upon all the masts 
and the bow-sprit also of a ship, especially if they are all united ee 
one system by horizontal bands of metal. If the charge can freely 
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divide between so many conductors, its : tension is’ so much relieved 
that it is less likely to seek still other ways of reaching the earth. A 
charge of lightning, which would be fatal if received upon one con- 
ductor, is often so divided as to be harmless. Dr. King saw a mili- 
tary company receive a charge from the clouds, upon their uplifted 
bayonets, without flinching. Another similar case occurred in 1842. 
When the State Prison in Charlestown, Massachusetts, was struck, on 
the 30th of July, 1829, in spite of its three conductors, three hundred 
persons, over a space of 500 feet, felt the shock, though no one was 
injured. An armory of guns and pikes was in the neighborhood. ° 

I do not think that Mr. Harris is successful, in his attempt to make 
a distinction between Henry’s experiment upon the lightning-rod and 
the case in which the lightning descends upon a rod. Harris asks if 


sparks have ever been taken from a rod at such times. Perhaps there — 


is no instance on record, though Kinnersley states that once the light- 
ning was seen to spread around the ground at the foot of the con- 
ductor. Experiment shows, not only that electricity will leave an 
ample conductor, and jump, in part, to poorer conductors, which either 
pursue a distinct route all the way to the ground, or finally unite 
again with the main channel, but also that it will overflow the masses 
of metal which are insulated. To illustrate this, I have been in the 
habit of using a stout wire, lashed by a metal wire to a lightning-rod, 
as before described. I insulate the hydrogen cannon, which belongs 
to the thunder-house apparatus, by placing it upon a wine-glass, and 
bring the knob near to.the stout wire. Whenever a spark from an 
electrical machine is sent to the discharging train, the hydrogen is 
fired by the small portion of electricity which leaves the rod and 
enters the knob of the cannon, 
The princip e which regulates this movement I understand to be 
this: All bod es strive to acquire their share of free electricity, which 
1s greater or less, according to their shape and position. Ifthe earth 
were a great metallic ball, so that electricity received from the clouds 
at any spot were instantly diffused, the portion which would be al- 
lotted to a small insulated body, such as I have supposed, would be. 
very minute. But this is not the case. Parts of the earth’s surface are 


insulated, more or less perfectly, from each other. Hence, a small body | 


inay take at first more than it will afterwards be able to retain, when 
there has been time for the final distribution. On this account, there 
is need of observing the following rule, in which the best English 
authorities, on this subject, as Farraday, Walker, Sturgeon, and Har- 
ris, are agreed, although the latter is sometimes inconsistent in his 
statements with regard to it, namely, that lightning conductors 
should be removed as far as possible from other metallic bodies, even 
when the latter are insulated; or, when a dangerous proximity can- 
not be avoided, that the exposed masses of metal should be substan- 
tially connected to the lightning conductor by the most direct and 
easy path for electricity, In this way, the electricity which supplies 
these bodies can spread quietly into them, and afterwards, if neces- 
sary, any surplus may return to the rod and pass down into the earth; 
whereas, otherwise, if the way is obstructed, the electricity will accu- 
mulate until it breaks open a lateral path for itself by violence, 
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> gyi effets 0 lightning, when it strikes, next claim our attention. 
-. Uhey are, of course, the same as those of electrical discharges in gene- 
~ tal.. But we distinguish, as the especial work of the thunderbolt, those 
effects of electricity which characterise frictional electricity much 
- more than those in which voltaic electricity excels. Besides the sound 
and the flash, which, though local in their origin, are heard and seen 
2b a distance all around, | have to speak more particularly of the 
» calorific, mechanical, and physiological effects of electricity, which are 


_. essentially local. These effects of electricity originate in the resist- 


» ance which imperfect conductors offer to its passage, and this resist- 
ance arises, either from the nature of the material, or the small size 
-0f the body which transmits the charge. ‘‘ Hence,’’ says Aristotle, 
| “resisting substances suffer something ; but those which do not resist 


, (suffer nothing.’’ But his illustrations are not good. Even a metal 


»may not be so large, in relation to the charge which it carries, as to 
) escape destruction. _ 
o», First, of the calorific effect: Imperfect conductors ate often ignited 
iby lightning, in its passage through them, and the metals, if not very 
stout, are fused, or even volatilised. Aristotle, Lucretius, Seneca, and 
» Pliny had observed this fusion ; but, with their relation of facts, there 
is mixed up much which is fanciful. It was pretended that money 


_» could be melted in the pocket, or in a bag, or a sword in its scabbard, 


or a javelin on its handle, without the pocket, the bag, the scabbard, 
_or the handle exhibiting any traces of heat; and hence arose the 
»notion of a cold fusion, produced directly by lightning, without any 
- development of heat—a notion which Franklin countenanced at one 
dame, though he afterwards corrected himself.” In many cases, espe- 
) eially in metals, it may be difficult to trace the effects of heat, because 
‘conductors of heat cool so rapidly. But that the fusion of metals, 
‘when produced by lightning, is a consequence of heat, is proved by 
» the fact, more than once observed, that the globules of melted metal 
have singed the matter upon which they fell. When the ship New 
+ York was struck by lightning, in 1827, the drops of burning metal 
scorched’ the deck. ‘‘Need I add,”’ says Kaentz, ‘‘that a fire kindled 
by lightning is as easily extinguished as any other.’ There are cer- 
tainly cases of extraordinary escape. When the theatre at Mantua 
was struck, on the 20th March, 1784, the electricity melted ear-rings 
and watch-keys without wounding those who wore them. On the 
15th of November, 1755, the magazine of Maromme, near Rouen, 
was struck by lightning, and two casks of powder were scattered, with- 
outits being ignited. And again, on the 11th of June, 1775, some cases 
of powder, in the tower at Venice, were overturned, but not exploded. 
Hence, some have concluded that lightning will not set fire to pow- 
der. It may, indeed, be difficult to fire the powder, as in experi- 
mental electricity, the mechanical disturbance scattering it, and 
removing it from the influence of the heat which electricity always 
elicits in its passage along poor conductors. The heating effect 
diminishes as the size of the metal acted on increases. We must try 
to ascertain the largest rod which has ever been melted by lightning, 
and then we shall be able to assign the minimum value to the size ot 
a good lightning-rod. Captain Cook, while in the Roads of Batavia, 
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saw his lightning-conductor, which was five millimetres in diameter, 
all on fire. Franklin recites the case of a church in Newburgh, where 
a small wire conducted the charge, though it was melted in perform- 
ing this service. Harris says that there is no instance on record in 
which a bolt or chain of any considerable magnitude has been heated 
much. It is not known that a copper wire of one-half an inch has 
ever been heated red-hot. Captain Dibdin relates that, at Martinico, 
a bar one inch in thickness was diminished in size by being struck by 
lightning, and in some places was reduced to the size of a small wire. 
In 1773, the conductor on St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, which was 
of iron, and 4 inches broad by half an inch thick, showed marks of 
having been heated, though perhaps not red-hot. Large bars of iron, 
in contact, if not fused, have been softened so much as to become 
welded. The links of a chain have united in this way to form a rod, 
and a key has solidified to the ring on which it was hanging. Boyle 
saw the lightning strike a table on which were two drinking-cups. 
One was slightly bent, but the other suffered so much that it could 
hardly stand. They must have been softened by heat to admit of so. 
great a change of figure without breaking. A wire, through which 
the lightning, or a heavy charge from a Leyden battery, has passed,’ 
is shortened, and therefore sometimes broken, by the mechanical strain 
upon it. ooh Sot Be 

I now pass to the mechanical effects of electricity, which are very 
éurious, and in their details inexplicable. Trees are split longitudi- 
nally into thin laths, or so as to resemble an old broom. Arago de- 
scribes instances of this sort, and I have seen the same effect upon 
a tree struck by lightning in Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. Limbs 
of trees, over 20 inches in diameter, have been cut short off. The 
iron bar of a shade to a store, in Boston, has been bent to a right 
angle. Lights are extinguished. This occurred when the theatre of 
Feltre was struck, on the 26th of July, 1759, and also when a build- 
ing was struck in Harrison Avenue, Boston, a few years ago. The 
bark of trees is thrown 30 or 40 feet. On the 11th of June, 1849, an 
oak, 14 feet in circumference, was struck, where other trees had 
suffered before, and parts of it were split up fine enough for Lucifer 
matches. The lightning often goes between the bark and wood, be- 
cause the sap conducts. The wood itself is a poor conductor, or it 
would not be so badly torn. Muncke saw an oak, 3 fect in diameter, 
shivered into filaments. Mr. Wilson states that a bar of iron, half 
an inch thick, and two inches and a half broad, was bent and broken, 
when St. Bride’s steeple, in London, was struck. On one occasion, a 
block of mica-schist, 28 by 7 and 5 feet, was thrown 50 yards. A wall, 
consisting of seven thousand bricks, was raised and transported, one 
end 9 feet and the other 4 feet. ; 

It is a remarkable fact, that the fragments of bodies struck by 
lightning are dispersed in all directions. Masses of stone, weighin 
170 pounds, are thrown, one 60 yards to the south, and another 400 
yards to the north. Men, too, have been thrown in opposite direo- 
tions. The hoops of masts which have been struck come rattling 
down, Franklin referred such effects as we haye described to the 
vapor, suddenly generated from the moisture contained in the body 
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struck, when subjected to the electrical heat. Watt exclaimed, upon 
seeing some holes made in the sand by lightning: ‘Behold the effects 
of steam, generated by heat!’’ Harris also says: ‘‘Lightning exhibits, 


a in non-conducting intervals, the effects of an explosive force.”’ Arago 
_ supports this view as his own. His experiments, and those of Du- 
~ long, show that the elastic force of steam, when heated to 500° ee 


amounts to forty-five atmospheres. This temperature is far below 
that of red-hot iron, which is 2,000°. In founderies, when a small 
quantity of water is by accident in the mould, into which the melted 
hiquid is poured, a terrible explosion occurs. Rocks contain water 
in their fissures, the trees have sap in their cells, and the ground is 
not without its buried moisture. The mechanical effect certainly 
suggests the agency of some highly elastic fluid, generated by the 
lightning. But it has been objected to this view, that many of the 
substances exploded are non-conductors of heat, so that it could not 
easily reach the moisture, supposed to be present in their interior, 
-in force sufficient to convert it suddenly into high-pressure steam. 
Another explanation, preferred by Dr. Lardner, is, that the light- 
ning strives by induction to decompose the natural electricities of 
bodies; and that, when they are non-conductors, they are broken 
by the efforts of the two electricities fo separate upon them. 

The mechanical effect, produced by the passage of a given amount 
of electricity through a body, is proportional to the resistance it en- 
counters. The violence, therefore, is local, and appears wherever a 
good conductor terminates, or is interrupted. When the spire of 
a church in Kingsbridge was struck, no damage was done, until the 
lightning reached the end of the spindle to the weather-cock. On 
the 18th of June, 1764, a church in South Weald, Essex, was struck 
by lightning, and also the steeple of St. Bride, London. The 
charge descended quietly until it reached the end of the spindle 
in the steeple, and then commenced its ravages. A stone, weighing 
72 pounds, was carried horizontally 150 feet, besides falling 200 feet. 
The steeple suffered particularly, in consequence of being fastened 
by iron clamps. Highty-five feet of it were taken down to be rebuilt. 
In one place, where there was much lead and iron, 1,200 pounds 
of stone were thrown down; 25 tons in the whole were damaged, 
and all in the neighborhood of iron. In 1750, one of the stones of 
this spire, 7 feet from the top, was observed to project several inches, 
and the steeple was taken down and rebuilt. The cause was not sus- 
pected at the time, but after the accident, in 1764, it was thought 
that it might have been done by a former stroke of lightning. The 
accident to St. Bride’s excited apprehension for St. Paul’s spire, 
which is 100 feet higher. 

Another effect of lightning is called physiological. When animals 
are injured or killed by it, either the nervous system is paralysed, or 
the vascular system is torn. In the latter case, perhaps, the action 
might properly be called mechanical. On the 2d of June, 1849, a batta- 
lion of French infantry were struck, between Monzon and Stenay. 
Two men were killed, and two hundred more were struck to the ground. 
Blood issued from their mouths, ears, and noses. When the light- 
ning passes through a series of men, or other animals, the extreme 
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ones are most injured. The greatest violence is always done where 
the clectrical fluid enters or leaves a non-conductor. In 1785, a file 
of thirty-two horses was struck. The first was killed, the last was 
severely hurt, while the others were only thrown down. In 1808, 
five children on the same bench were struck, and the first and last 
only were killed. Once, when five horses were struck, the first two 
and last two were killed, and the middle one escaped. It was sup- 
posed at Flavigny, where this occurred, that the horse which escaped 
owed his safety to his blindness! . But, in another instance, when five 
horses were struck, the three nearest the middle escaped. A miller, 
between a horse and a mule, was not injured, though both the beasts 
were killed. The heel is a bad conductor, and hence it is often per- 
forated. There is no end to the apparent eccentricities and pranks 
of the lightning. Horses have been killed and not their riders. Dogs 
have been killed, the men in company with them escaping. When 
the British ship of the line, Tonnant, was struck, in 1804, one man 
was killed, while in the arms of another man, who was not hurt. 
Again, a place which is struck by lightning is recognised by a pecu- 
har smell, which has been compared to that of sulphur, phosphorus, 
or nitrous-acid gas. Wafer observed this peculiar smell on the Isthmus 
of Darien; during showers it took away the respiration. In 1771, 
Gentil passed a place in the Isle of France, four hours after it had 
been struck, and recognised the strange smell, although it had rained 
much. When the ship Montague was struck, in 1749, it seemed to 
be filled with sulphur. Also, when the New York was struck, in 
1827, there were clouds of sulphurous smoke, but no fire. When a 
building was struck, in 1778, the smell lasted a day and night. In 
1770, a church, which was struck, was filled with this sulphurous 
odor, almost to suffocation. Some have supposed the smell in these 
cases to come from nitrous-acid gas, which has been formed by the 
decomposition and recomposition of the atmosphere. Cavendish pro- 
duced nitric acid by sending a charge of electricity through a tube 
full of atmospheric air. In 1827, Liebig, in illustration of this point; 
examined seventy-seven samples of rain-water. In seventeen basen 
when thunder had occurred, the acid wasfound. In fifty-eight of the 
other cases, the acid was not detected. So it has been thousht that 
lightning, so frequent in tropical countries, explains the presence of 
nitrates where animal substances are not found. How wonderful if 
one element of gunpowder (nitre) should be elaborated by the lieht- 
ning, which is heaven’s artillery! Is the acidity alleged to be pro 
duced in milk by thunder, the effect of nitrous-acid gas? Lardner 
thinks that the testimony of brewers, cooks, and butchers in favor of 
the effects of lightning in curdling milk, souring beer and wine, and in 
changing meat, isnot to be lightly esteemed. In 1840, Professor Schin- . 
bein, of Basle, discovered a substance to which he gave the name 
of ozone, and which is supposed to be a tritoxide of hydrogen. | This 
he considers as the origin of that peculiar smell which all familiay 
with electrical experiments have observed when sparks are emitted 
from an electrical machine, or when water is decomposed by voltaic 
electricity, and which Weckes particularly noticed, in the working of 
his apparatus for studying atmospherical electricity. 
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_» Volta supposed that the formation of hail was an electrical phe- 
nomenon, the moisture collecting and congealing upon the nucleus of 
the stone, while it danced up and down between two strata of clouds, 
like the little images of pith between the positive and negative plates 
in the familiar electrical experiment. However this may be, the fall 
of hail is an exhibition which often attends a violent thunder-storm. 
In some parts of Europe, as France, Switzerland, and Italy, hail- 
stones are so frequent and so destructive, that insurance companies 
have been formed to equalise the losses, and protect the suffering indi- 
vidual. In 1764, it was written by the French envoy that there never 
was a year in which the hail did not ravage half, and sometimes 
three-quarters, of the diocese. The storm of July 13, 1788, struck 
a thousand and thirty-nine communes, causing, according to an 
official statement, a damage equal to $5,000,000. During a thun- 
der-storm, pieces of ice 5 or 6 inches in diameter, have been found 
in Derbyshire. On November 1, 1826, a violent storm of thunder 
and hail laid waste Wolverhampton, and one gentleman suffered, te _ 
the amount of $750, by the breaking of glass in his hot-house. 
On May 2, 1811, great havoc was caused by the bursting of a 
cloud against a hill in Shrewsbury. The hail stood a foot in depth, 
and most of the stones were 2 inches in diameter. On June 21, 
1828, in Hanover, the hail was a foot deep, and as large as duck’s 
eggs; it did not melt away for six hours. Murray adds, that he has 
seen fields of grain, near Verona, taken down by the hail as smoothly 
as if a scythe had passed over it. 

In 1788, Pinnanzi proposed lightning-rods as a preventive of hail, 
by silently discharging the electricity of the clouds, and anticipating 
the formation of the hail. The French Academy reported favorably. 
Such rods were at one time extensively used in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. In 1829, they were attempted in America. These rods 
were made 35 feet high, and placed 140 feet apart. It was urged in 
favor of these paragréles that those who used them were saved from 
from the losses which afflicted their neighbors. Murray says that, in 
1825, he could not find in Switzerland a single case of failure. 
According to Babinet, the experiment was made successfully in 
Switzerland and Italy, under the advice of the Linnean Society of 
Paris. But there were not wanting those who considered paragrétes 
as insulting to Providence. They met with frequent attacks. As 
some one pithily remarked, ‘‘La gréle seule les épargne.’”’ Notwith- 
standing all that has been said in their favor, the great meteorolo- 
gist, Kaemtz, does not seem to trust their efficacy in reducing the elee- 
tricity of the clouds. He asks, ‘‘ Are not the houses at Zurich studded 
with rods, and yet thunder-storms are just as frequent as before?”’ 
Romas and Charles, in France, and Dr. Lining, in Charleston, South 
Carolina, noticed, in their experiments, that whenever the clouds 
had been drained of electricity by kites, the thunder and lightning 
ceased. Arago, therefore, recommends kites as a defense against 
hail-stones. Perhaps captive ballons would answer the same purpose, 
and protect the vineyards, Gay-Lussac, in his report on lightning- 
rods, made to the French Academy, in 1823, renews the claim of rods, 
and intimates that, if they were placed on very high steeples, as that 
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of Strasbourg, which is 437 feet above the ground, and were suftici- 
ently multiplied, hail might be prevented. | 

Not only does lightning figure on its own special arena, the thunder 
storm, but it acts a conspicuous part in every grand elemental display . 
of nature; as, in the tornado and the volcano. Sometimes no thun- 
der is heard, but perhaps other noises distract the attention of the 
observer. Pliny the younger alludes to the lightning which attended 
the eruption of Vesuvius, in the year 79. The smoke, which spread 
at the eruptions in 1182, 1631, and 1707, emitted lightning, by which 
sometimes men and other animals were killed. The same was 
true of the eruptions of 1767, 1779, and 1794. On the last occasion, 
a cloud of ashes was taken to Tarentum, three hundred miles away, 
the lightning of which struck a building and destroyed it. Seneca 
records similar electrical exploits of Mount Etna, which were re- 
peated in 1755. The smoke which appeared at the uprising of the 
new Azore, (now departed,) in 1811, was resplendent with lightning, 
The strange volcanic island, which started up near Sicily, in 1831, had 
the same electrical celebrity. If the lightning is generated in these 
convulsions, by the sudden formation of aqueous vapor, what can be 
said of the case of 1794? For a great vapor must be soon con- 
densed. Is friction, therefore, the electro-motive force? 

Finally, I may notice the light enjoyed in cloudy nights, which 
cannot, Arago supposes, come from the stars, but from the phospho- 
rescent clouds. It is never so dark out of doors as in a subterranean 
apartment, or in a room without windows. During the dry mist of 
1783, the sky was as bright as during a full moon when over-clouded. 
Is this light the glow-discharge of electricity ? If so, has the solar 
light the same electrical origin, more intensely developed? And ig 
the colored light, which Nicholson saw in the clouds on the 30th of 
July, 1797, the result of processes similar to those that give a color 
to certain of the stars which differ from the white sunlight? 
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spf METEOROLOGY 
‘IN ITS CONNECTION WITH A GRICULTURE. 
BY JOSEPH HENRY, SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.* 


All the changes on the surface of the earth , and all the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, are the immediate results of natural forces, 
acting in accordance with established and invariable laws ; and it is 
only by that precise knowledge of these laws, which is properly de- 
nominated science, that man is enabled to defend himself against the 
adverse operations of Nature, or to direct her innate powers in ac- 
cordance with his will. At first sight, it might appear that meteor- 
ology was an exception to this general proposition, and that the 
changes of the weather, and the peculiarities of climate, in differ- 
ent portions of the earth’s surface, were of all things the most un- 
certain, and farthest removed from the dominion of law ; but scien- 
tific investigation establishes the fact, that no phenomenon is the re- 
sult of accident, nor even of fitful volition. The modern science of 
statistics has revealed a permanency and an order in the occurrence 
of events depending on conditions in which nothing of this kind 
could have been supposed. Even those occurrences which seem to be 
left to the free will, the passion, or the greater or less intelligence of 
men, are under the control of laws, fixed, immutable and eternal. 
No one knows the day nor hour of his own death, and nothing is more 
entirely uncertain than, in a given case of expected birth, whether 
a boy or a girl shall be born; but the number out of a million of 
men living together, in one country, who shall die in ten, twenty, 
forty or sixty years, and the number of boys and girls who shall be 
born in a million of births, may be predicted from statistical data 
with almost unerring precision. he statistics of courts of justice 
have disclosed the astonishing fact, incomprehensible to our under- 
standing, because we do not know the connecting influences which 
concur to produce the result, that in every large country the number 
of crimes, as well as each kind of crime, can be foretold for every 
coming year, with the same certainty as the number of births and 
deaths. Of every hundred persons accused before the supreme tribu- 
nal in France, sixty-one are condemned; in England, seventy-one— 
the variation on an average, from these numbers hardly amounting 
to a hundredth part of the whole. Not only the number of suicides, 
in general, for several years to come, can be foretold with confidence, 
but also the relative proportion by fire-arms and by hanging. The 
astonishing facts of this class lead us inevitably to the conclusion that 
all events are governed by a Supreme Intelligence, who knows no 


* Dwar Sin:—In accordance with the arrangements made between your Office and the 
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meteorological observations for the years 1854 and 1855. 
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To Hon. Cuartes Mason, 
Comisstoner of Patents. 
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change, and that, under the same conditions, the same results are in- 
variably produced. If the conditions, however, are permanently — 
varied, a corresponding change in the results will be observed ; for” 
example, the effect of the introduction of an extended system of mo- 
ral education, in diminishing crime, would be revealed by the sta-— 
tistics. It is this regularity which is observed in phenomena, when 
studied in groups of large numbers, which enables us to arrive at re-— 
liable and permanent laws in regard to meteorology, and to pre-° 
dict, with certainty, the average temperature of a given place for a 
serzes of decades of years, and which furnishes the basis, in accord+— 
ance with the principles of assurance, of a knowledge of what spe-~ 
cies of plant or animal may be profitably raised in a given-locak 
ity. We, however, need not, in this branch of knowledge, asin that 
of the statistics of crime, be confined to the mere discovery of the 
existence, and the measure of the constants of nature, but, uniting 
the results of observations with those of experiments in the labora-- 
tory, and mathematical deductions from astronomical and other data, 
we are enabled, not only to refer the periodic changes to estab-- 
lished laws, but also to trace to their source, various perturbing influ- 
ences which produce the variations from the mean, and thus arrive, 
at least, at an approximate explanation of the meteorological pheno- 
mena which are constantly presented to us. . 

No truth is more important in regard to the material well-being of 
man, and none requires to be more frequently enforced upon the pub- 
lic mind, than that the improvement and pertection of art depend 
upon the advance of science. Although many processes have been 
discovered by accident, and practised from age to age, without a 
knowledge of the principles on which they depend, yet, as a general 
rule, such processes are imperfect, and remain, like Chinese art. for 
centuries unchanged or unimproved. They are generally wasteful 
in labor and material, and involve operations which are not merel 
unessential, but actually detrimental. The dependence of the ae 
provement of agriculture upon the advance of general science and 
its intimate connexion with meteorology in particular must ie ce 
dent, when we reflect that it is the art of applying the forces of Nad 
ture to increase and improve those portions of her productions ical 
are essential to the necessity and comfort of the human race 

Modern science has established, by a wide and careful induction 
the fact that plants and animals principally consist of solidified air, 
the only portions of an earthy character which enter into their com. 
position, being the ashes that remain after combustion. Al] thea 
other parts were originally in the atmosphere, were absorbed i oki 
the mass of air during the growth of the plant or animal andiaigs 
given back again to the same fountain from which they were ‘iviawees 
Ae of the vegetable, and in the breathing and death of thes: 

The air consists of oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acta 
water, traces of Aes of AIPM aiden tua Rete ie iG 
in the free atmosphere, and exposed to the leh tof hota pple 
ally increases In size and weight, and receives ‘carbon bonighiitdsSroce 
the carbonic acid of the air, which is decomposed, and Nae ths 
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liberated oxygen. The power by which this decomposition is pro- 
duced is now known to be due to the solar ray, which consists of a 
peculiar impulse, or vibration, propagated from the distant sun, 
‘through a medium filling all space. 

‘Itis a principle of nature, that power is always absorbed in produ- 
cing a change in matter. This change may be permanent, or it may 
be of such a character, as to reproduce the power which was expended 
in effecting it. For example, the moving power of a cannon ball is 
permanently expended in passing into the side of a ship; but if the 
same ball were shot into the mouth of another cannon, and made to 
compress a spring, the recoiling of the latter would give to the ball, 
in an opposite direction, precisely the same velocity which it had 
expended in compressing the spring, supposing nothing lost by 
friction, &c. This example serves to illustrate the effect of the im 
pulse from the sun. It decomposes the carbonic acid which sur 
rounds the leaf of the plant, or, in other words, overcomes the natu- 
ral attraction between the carbon and the oxygen of which the acid is 
composed; and, in this effort, the motions of the atoms of the ethe- 
rial medium are themselves stopped. The power, however, in this 
case, is not permanently neutralised ; for, when the plant is con- 
sumed, either by rapid combustion or by slow decay ; that is, when 
the carbon and the oxygen are again suffered to rush into union, to 
form carbonic acid—the same amount of power is evolved in the 
form of light, heat, or nervous force, which was absorbed in the ori 
ginal composition. If the plant, moreover, be consumed in the ant 
mal, the same power is expended in building up the organisation, in 
producing locomotion and the incessant action of the heart, and the 
other involuntary movements necessary to the vital process. 

Plants are, therefore, the recipients of the power of the sun-beam., 
They transfer this power to the animal, and the animal again returns 
it to celestial space, whence it emanated. Properly to so direct this 
power of the sun-beam, that no part of it may run to waste, or be un- 
productive of economical results, it is essential that we know some- 
thing of its nature; and the lifetime of labor of many individuals, 
supported at public expense, would be well expended in exclusive de- 
votion to this one subject. The researches which have been made, in 
regard to it, have developed the fact, that the impulses from the sun 
aré of, at least, four different characters, namely, the lighting im- 
pulse, the heating impulse, the chemical impulse, and the phospho- 
rogenic impulse; and it has further been ascertained that, though 
each of these impulses may produce an effect on the plant, the decom- 
position of the carbonic acid is mainly due to the chemical action. A 
series of experiments is required to determine the various conditions 
’ under which these impulses from the sun may be turned to the great- 
est amount of economical use, and what modifications they may de- 
mand, in order to the growth of peculiar plants. The fact has not 
yet been clearly ascertained, whether some of these emanations can- 
not be excluded with beneficial result, or, in other words, whether 
they do not produce an antagonistic effect, and what relative propor 
tions of them are absorbed by the atmosphere, or pereieg from our 
planet, without reaching the earth, by the floating clouds of the air. 
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To determine these, requires a series of elaborate experiments and ac- 
curate observations. We have said that the chemical vibration is 
that which principally decomposes the carbonic acid, in the growth 
of the plant; but we know that the heating impulse is an auxiliary 
to this, and that heat and moisture are essential elements In the 
growth of vegetation. The small amount of knowledge we already 
possess of the character of the emanations from the sun, has been 
turned to admirable account in horticulture. In this branch of hus- 
bandry, we seek, even more than in agriculture, to modify the pro- 
cesses of nature; to.cultivate the plants of the torrid zone amid. the 
chilling winds of the northern temperate zone; and to render the ¢li- 
mate of sterile portions of the earth congenial to the luxurious produc- 
tions of more favored regions. We seek to produce artificial atmos- 
pheres, and to so temper the impulses from the sun, that the effects of 
variations in latitude, and the rigor of the climate, may be obviated. 

From all that has been said, therefore, it will be evident, that the 
hopes of the future, in regard to agriculture, principally rest upon 
the advance of abstract science—not upon the mere accumulation of 
facts, of which the connexion and dependence are unknown, but upon 
a definite conception of the general principles of which these facts 
are the result. All the phenomena of the atmosphere should be 
studied and traced to the laws on which they depend. The labor be- 
stowed upon investigations of this kind is not as, the narrow-sighted 
advocate of immediate utilitarian results would affirm, without pra¢ti- 
cal importance; on the contrary, it is the basis of the highest improve- 
ment of which the art of agriculture is susceptible. On every acre 
of ground, a definite amount of solar force is projected, which may, 
under proper conditions, be employed in developing organisation ; 
and the great object of the husbandman is, to so arrange the condi- 
tions, that the least amount possible of this may be lost in uneconom}- 
cal results. Independent, however, of the practical value of a knowl- 
edge of the principles on which the art of agriculture depends, the 
mind of the farmer should be cultivated, as well as hig fields, and, 
after the study of God’s moral revelation, what is better fitted to im- 
prove the intellect than the investigation of the mode by which He 
produces the changes in the material universe, 

The climate and productiveness of a country are determined, first 
by its latitude, or its distance on either side of the equator ; second, 
by the configuration of the surface, as to elevation and depression ; 
third, by its position, whether in the interior of a continent, or in 
proximity to the ocean ; fourth, by the direction and velocity of the 
prevailing winds ; fifth, by the nature of the soil; and, lastly, the 
cultivation to which it has been subjected. be 

First, In regard to latitude: The productive power of a soil, other 
things being the same, depends on two cireums “ances, solar radiation 
and moisture ; and these increase as we approach the equator, 

If the kind of food were a matter of indifference, the same extent 


of ground which supports one person at the latitude of 60° would — 


support twenty-five at the equator ; but the food necessary to the sup- 
port of persons in different latitudes varies with resnect to quality, ag 
well as to quantity, and the other conditions mentioned, with re. 
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gatd to climate, should enter largely into the estimate we form in 
relation to the actual productiveness of different parallels of latitude. 
Though some of the heat of the sun is absorbed, in its passage 
through the atmosphere, yet by far the greater portion, particularly 
at the equator, arrives at the surface of the earth, is absorbed by the 
soil, and is imparted to the stratum of air in contact with it. From 
various determinations, it is a well-established fact, that the tempera- 
ture of celestial space, beyond our atmosphere, is at least 50° below 
the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. The upper surface of the atmos- 
phere, and the arctic regions, must, therefore, partake of this low 
temperature, while that of the lower stratum, at the surface of the 
earth, is, at the equator, about 80°. The air, therefore, diminishes 
in temperature, as we ascend, but the rate of this diminution varies, 
within certain limits, in different parts of the earth; and, to settle 
the law of diminution definitely, a series of observations, by means 
of ascents in balloons, will be required. For practical purposes, 
however, we may assume, in the temperate zone, that the diminution 
due to altitudes, or mountains, is about 1° of Fahrenheit for 300 feet. 
Furthermore, the air, as we ascend, and the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent strata is removed, becomes lighter; and, though the temper- 
ature of the several portions diminishes very rapidly, yet the whole 
amount of heat in each pound of air is very nearly thesame. For ex- 
ample, if a certain weight of air were carried from the surface of the 
earth to such a height that it would expand into double its volume, 
the heat which it contained would then be distributed throughout 
twice the space, and the temperature would consequently be much di- . 
minished, though the absolute amount of heat would be unchanged. 
If the same air were returned to the earth, whence it was taken, con- 
densation would ensue, and the temperatare would be the same as at 
first. ; bef 
On this principle, a wind passing over a high mountain is not 
necessarily cooled; for the diminution of temperature, which is pro- 
duced by the rarefaction of the ascent, would be just equivalent to the 
increase which is due to the condensation in an equal descent. This 
would be the case if the air were perfectly dry; but, if 1t contained 
moisture, paradoxical as it may seem, it would be warmer when it 
returned to the lower level than when it left it. In ascending to the 
top of the mountain, it would deposit its moisture in the form of water 
or snow, and the latent heat given out from this would increase the 
heat of the air, and when it descended, on the opposite side, to the 
same level from which it ascended, it would be warmer, on account 
of this additional heat. The configuration of the surface of our con- 
tinent, on this account, has therefore a marked influence on the tem- 
perature of its different parts. tA 
The effect of the position of a country, as regards its proximity to 
the ocean, on its climate, will be evident from the facts relative to the 
radiation and absorption of heat by different substances. All bodies, 
on the surface of the earth, are constantly receiving and giving out 
heat. A piece of ice, exposed to the sun, sends rays to this luminary, 
and receives in return a much greater amount. The power, however, 
of radiating and receiving heat, in different bodies, is very variable. 
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Water, exposed to the same source of heat, receives and radiates far 
less ‘n a given time than earth ; consequently, the land, especially In 
the higher latitudes, during the long summer days, or during ‘the 
growing season, receives much more heat than the corresponding 
waters of the same latitude; and, though the radiation at night is 
less from the water than the land, yet the accumulating increase of. 
temperature of the latter will be much greater than that of the for- 
mer. ‘The reverse takes place in the winter. While, therefore, the 
mean temperature of the ocean and of the land, in the same latitude, 
may remain the same, the tendency of the land is to receive the greater 
portion of the heat of the whole year during the months of summer, 
and thus, by a harmonious arrangement with respect to the produc- 
tion of organic life, to increase the effect of the solar radiation, and to 
widen the limits within which plants of a peculiar character may be 
cultivated. Proximity to the sea, however, has another effect on the 
climate, which depends upon the currents of the former, by which the 
temperature of the earth, due to the latitude, is materially altered. 
Heated water is constantly carried from the equatorial regions towards 
the poles, and streams of cold water returned, by means of which the 
temperature of the earth is modified, and the extremes reduced in- 
intensity. The great currents of the ocean are seven in number, and 
may be best and most clearly described in connexion with a hypo-. 
thesis as to their origin. For this purpose, let us suppose the earth 
at rest, and the equatorial regions continually heated by the sun, in’ 
his diurnal revolutions. In this condition, a continuous current of 
. air from the north, and another from the south, would blow towards 
the equator, there ascend, and flow backward, in the upper regions, 
towards the poles. If we next suppose the earth’ to be in motion, on 
its axis, from west to east, and compound the effects of this motion 
with that of the winds towards the equator, on either side, they will 
not meet directly opposite each other, as in the previous supposition 
but at an acute angle, and produce a belt of wind from east to west 
entirely around the earth, in the region of the equator. The continued 
action of this wind, on the surface of the water, would evidently give 
rise to a current of the ocean in the belt over which the wind passed 
If, now, instead of considering the earth entirely covered with water. 
we suppose the existence of two continents, extending from north to ;, 
south, forming barriers across the current we have described and. 
establishing two separate oceans, similar to the Atlantic and Pacific 
then the continuous current to the west would be deflected rioh+ and 
left, or north and south, at the western shore of each ocean, and would 
form four immense whirlpools, namely, two in the Atlantic, one north 
and the other south of the equator, and two in the Pacific, similar in 
situation and direction of motion, The regularity of the outline of 
these whirls will be disturbed by the configuration of the deflectin 
coasts, and the form of the bottom of the sea, as well as by ‘STMT 
and irregular winds, For a like reason, a similar whirlpool will tend: 
to be produced in the Indian ocean, the current from the east bein 
deflected down the coast of Africa, and returning again, into itself 
along a southern jatitude on the western side of “Australia: A fifth 
whirl exists in this ocean, and, in some Seasons, is at times divided 
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into two, giving rise to the peculiar currents of this part of the earth’ 
ese great circular streams, the water supplied by 


between Europe and America, which, as we shall hereafter see, has 
a very marked influence on the temperature of our coast. A simi- 
lar current, but more diffuse and less in amount, must constantly flow 
from the Antarctic regions. In this view, we have adopted the hypo- 
thesis which ascribes the principal effect to the trade winds ; a por- 
tion, however, will be due to the currents produced by the heating of 
the water itself. To illustrate the effect of these currents on the cli- 
mate of the United States, let us consider those of the North Atlantie 
and North Pacific oceans, between which our continent is situated, 

The great whirl, in the North Atlantic, the western and northern 
portions of which are known as the Gulf stream, passes southward 
down the coast of Africa, crosses the ocean in the region of the equa- 
tor, is deflected from the northern portion of South America, and the 
coast of Mexico, along the United States, and recrosses the Atlantic 
at about the latitude of 40°, to return into itself at the place where it 

; started. A portion, however, of this current, probably owing to the 
configuration of the bottom, passes off in a tangent to the circumfer- 
ence of the great whirl, and flows northward along the coasts of Ire- 
kand and Norway. By this current, the heated waters of the equator 
are carried northward, along the eastern coast of the United States, 
and precipitated upon the shores of Northern Europe, giving the 
temperature of a southern latitude even to North Cape, the extremity 
of Europe, which would otherwise be as cold as Greenland. This 
stream has less effect upon the climate of the United States than that 
upon the western coast of Europe; first, because the prevailing wind 
is from the west, and, secondly, because, between our shores and the 
Gulf stream, the cold polar current intervenes. 

In the North Pacific ocean, on the western side of our continent, 
the great circle of water passes up along the coast of Japan, recrosses 
the ocean in the region of the Aleutian islands, mingles with the fitful 
current outward, through Bhering’s strait, and thence down along the 
northwest coast of North America. In this long circuit, the north- 
eastern portion of it is much more cooled than the similar portion of 
the whirl of the Atlantic. It therefore modifies the temperature of 
the northwestern coast, and produces a remarkable uniformity along 
its whole extent, from Sitka to the southern extremity of California, 
It is an interesting fact, which we have just derived from Captain 
Rodgers, that an offshoot from the great whirl in the Pacific, analo- 
gous to that which impinges on the coast of Norway, enters along the 
eastern side of Bhering’s strait, while a cold current passes out on the 
western side, thus producing almost as marked a difference in the 
character of the vegetation on the two shores of the strait, as between 
that of Ireland and Labrador. ; 

The effect of prevailing currents of air, on the climate of different 
portions of the earth, is no less marked than proximity to the sea, 
We have seen that on one side of a line, over which the sun passes, a 
current of air flows from the north-east, and on the other from the 
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obliquely, and, according to the views of Dove and others, rise to the 


upper regions of the atmosphere, flow backward towards the poles, 
and, partaking of the rotary motion of the earth, gradually turn to. 
the eastward and approach its surface, producing a series of whirls 
overlapping each other entirely around the globe. Whatever may be 
the cause, however, of the phenomena, Professor Coffin, in his ad- 
mirable paper on the winds of the northern hemisphere, has shown 
that, from the equator to the pole, the whole Space is occupied by 
three great belts, or zones, of prevailing wind: the first extends from. 
the equator to an average latitude of 35° north, in which the current. 
is from the north-east, constantly growing less intense as we approach 
the northern limit; the second is that from 35° to about 60°, the cur- 
rent from the west being more intense in the middle of the belt, and 
gradually diminishing, almost into a calm, on either side ; third, from 
60° to the pole, or, rather, to a point of greatest cold in the Arctic 
regions, the wind is in a northeasterly direction. = 

The first of these belts would constitute what is called the trade 
winds, produced, as we have said, by the combined effects of the heat 
of the sun, and the rotation of the earth ; the second, is the return 
trade, and the third, the current which would be produced by an 
opposite effect to that of the rarefaction of the air by the sun at the 
equator, namely, the condensation of the air by the cold portion of 
the earth. The air should flow out, in every direction, from the cold- 
est point, and, combining its motion towards the south with the rota- 
tion of the earth, it should take a direction from the east to the west, 
or become a northeasterly wind. 

The effects which these currents must have upon the climate of the 
United States will be made clear by a little reflection. The trade 
winds within the tropics, charged with vapor, impinging upon the 
mountainous parts of South America, in their course towards the west, | 
will deposit their moisture on the eastern slope, and produce a rain- 
less district on the western side, Again, a lower portion of the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf trade wind will be deflected from these mountains along 
the eastern coast of the United States, and through the valley of the 
Mississippi, as a surface wind, and thus give rise to the moist and 
warm breezes from the south, of our summers, while the principal or 
upper portion of the trade wind, or the return westerly current, sweep- 
ing over the Pacific ocean, and consequently charged with moisture, 
will impinge on the coast range of mountains of Oregon and Califor- 
mia, and, In ascending its slopes, deposit moisture on the western 
declivity, giving fertility and a healthful climate to a narrow strip of 
country bordering on the ocean, and sterility to the eastern slope. 
All the moisture, however, will not be deposited in the passage over 
the first range, but a portion will be precipitated on the western side 
of the next, until it reaches the eastern elevated ridge of the Rocky 
mountain system, where, we think, it will be nearly, if not quite, 
exhausted. Kast of this ridge, and, as it were, in its shadow there - 
will exist asterile belt, extending ina northerly and southerly direction 
many hundred miles. The whole country, also, included between the 
eastern ridge of the Rocky mountains and the Pacific ocean, with the 


south-east, giving rise to the trade winds. These winds ascend 
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exception of the narrow strip before mentioned, will be deficient in 
moisture, and on account of the heat, evolved, as before shown, by the 
condensation of moisture on the ridges, will be at a much higher 
temperature than that due to latitude. This mountain region, and 
the sterile belt east of it, occupy an area about equal to one-third of 
the whole surface of the United States, which, with our present 
knowledge of the laws of nature, and their application to economical 
purposes, must ever remain of little value to the husbandman. 

According to this view, the whole valley of the Mississippi owes 
its fertility principally to the moisture which proceeds from the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the intertropical part of the Atlantic ocean. The 
Atlantic Gulf stream, therefore, as already remarked, produces very 
little effect in modifying the climate of the northern portion of the 
United States; first, on account of the cold polar current which inter- 
venes between it and the shore; and secondly, because of the preva- 
lent westerly wind, which carries the heat and moisture from us, and 
precipitates them on the coast of Europe. 

The influence of the nature of the soil, on the climate of a country, 
may be inferred from its greater or less power to absorb and radiate 
heat, and from its capacity to absorb, or transmit over its surface, the 
water which may fall upon it in rain, or be deposited in dew. In 
the investigation of this part of the subject, the observations of the 
geologist, and the experiments of the chemist and the physicist, must 
be called into requisition. 

In regard to the influence of culéivation on the climate of a country, 
much also may be said, though, at first sight, it might appear that 
man, with his feeble powers, could hope to have no influence in modi- 
fying the action of the great physical agents which determine the 
heat and moisture of any extended portions of the globe. But, 
though man cannot direct the winds, nor change the order of the 
seasons, he is enabled, by altering the conditions under which the 
forces of nature operate, materially to modify the results produced ; 
for example, removing the forests from an extended portion of coun- 
try exposes the ground to the immediate radiation of the sun, and in- 
creases, in many cases, the amount of evaporation ; in other places, 
it bakes the earth, and allows the water to be carried off to the ocean, 
in freshets, and, in some instances, in destructive inundations. 

Drying extensive marshes, or the introduction of a general system 
of drainage, has a remarkable influence in modifying the temperature. 
The water, which would evaporate, and, by the latent heat thus ab- 
sorbed, would cool the ground, is suffered to pass through it to the 
drain beneath, and is thus carried off without depriving the earth of 
a large amount of heat, which would otherwise be lost. Besides this, 
the removal of forests gives greater scope to the winds, which are 
hence subjected to less friction in their passage over the earth. 

The whole subject of the removal of forests is one which deserves 
more attention than it has usually received. In the progress of set- 
tlement, it is evident that a great portion of the wooded land of a 
new country must give place to the cleared field, in order that man 
may reap the rich harvest of the cereals, which, in his civilised con- 
dition, are necessaries, as well as luxuries, of life; yet the indiscrimi- 
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nate destruction of the forests is of doubtful propriety. _ By the judi- 
cious reservation of trees, along the boundaries of certain portions of 
land, in accordance with the known direction of the prevailing wind, 
the climate, both for the production of plants and animals, within a 
restricted portion of the earth, may be ameliorated. While, In some 
parts of the country, the clearing of nearly all the ground is abso- 
lufely necessary for agricultural purposes, in others, it may be pro- 
fitable to allow forests of considerable extent to remain in their pris- 
tine condition. Cases of this kind, however, can only be determined 
hy the particular climate of each district of country. bes 

Tt is now an established truth, that certain locations are screened 
from miasmatic influence by the intervention of trees. A more gen- 
eral recognition of this fact might add much to the healthfulness of 
locations in other respects highly desirable. . 

The solar rays, in passing through the atmosphere, do not heat it 
in any considerable degree, but they heat the earth against which 
they impinge ; therefore, the temperature of the lower stratum of air 
is derived, directly or indirectly, from the soil on which it rests; and 
this temperature, as has been remarked will depend upon whether the 
surface be marshy or dry, clothed with herbage, or covered with sand, 
clay, or an exposed rock. From this fact it is evident, that man has, 
in this particular also, considerable power in modifying the climate 
of portions of the earth; and history furnishes us with many examples 
in which great changes, within human control, have been produced 
in the course of ages. Nineveh and Babylon, once so celebrated for 
their advance in civilisation and opulence, and Palmyra and Balbec, 
for their magnificence, offer at this day to the traveller the site of 
ruins which attest their past greatness, in the midst of desolation. 
Canaan, described in the Bible as a fertile country, ‘flowing with 
milk and honey,” is now nearly deprived of vegetation, and presents 
a scene of almost uninterrupted barrenness. The climate of these 
countries is undoubtedly modified by the present state of the surface 
and might again be ameliorated by cultivation, and, were the en- 
croachments of the sands of the desert stayed, by borders of veceta- 
tion of a proper character, Many parts, even of our own country 
which now exhibit a surface of uninterrupted sand, may be rendered 
productive, or covered with trees and herbage. 

A. series of observations on the progress of temperature below the 


course of time, would take the temperature of the earth in which - 
they were embedded, and would retain it sufficiently lone, unchanged 
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to admit of its measurement, by inserting a thermometer reel hie 


No improvement is mor . ; ; 
Pp € necessary, for rendering the art of agrieul- 
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ture precise, than the introduction into its processes of the two essen- 
vtial principles of science, namely, those of weight and of measure. 
All the processes in our manufactories, on a great scale, which were 
ormerly conducted by mere guesses, as to heat and quantities, are 
how subjected to rules, in which the measure of temperature, and the 
Weight of materials, are definitely ascertained by reliable instruments, 

_ The foregoing are general views as to the great principles which 
govern the peculiarities of climate, and especially that of the United 
States, the truth of which, in reference to our continent, and the 
modifications to which they are to be subjected, are to be settled by 
observations in the future. 

_ tn order, however, that the science of meteorology may be founded 

on reliable data, and attain that rank which its importance demands, 
it is necessary that extended systems of codperation should be estab- 
dished. In_ regard to climate, no part of the world is isolated; that 
of the smallest island in the Pacific is governed by the general cur- 
tents of the air and the waters of the ocean. To fully understand, 
therefore, the causes which influence the climate of any one country, 
or any one place, it will be necessary to study the conditions, as to 
heat, moisture, and the movements of the air, of all others. It is evi- 
dent, also, that, as far as possible, one method should be adopted, 
and that instruments affording the same indications, under the same 
conditions, should be employed. 
_ Itistrue that, for determining the general changes of temperature, 
and the great movements of the atmosphere of the globe, compara- 
tively few stations of observation, of the first class, are required ; but, 
these should be properly distributed, well furnished with instruments, 
and supplied with a sufficient corps of observers, to record, at all pe- 
riods of the day, the prominent fluctuations. Such stations, however, 
can only be established and supported by the codperation of a combi- 
nation of governments. 

A general plan of this kind, for observing the meteorological and 
magnetical changes, more extensively than had ever before been pro- 
jected, was digested by the British Association, in 1838, in which the 
principal governments of Europe were induced to take an active part; 
and had that of the United States, and those of South America, 
joined in the enterprise, a series of watch-towers of nature would 
have been distributed over every part of the earth. The following 
were the stations of the several observatories established: Those 
of the English government were at Greenwich, Dublin, Toronto, 
St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Van Dieman’s Land, Madras, Simla, 
Singapore, and Aden. The Russian observatories were at Boulowa, 
Helsingfors, Petersburg, Sitka, Catherinenburg, Kasan, Barnaoul, 
Nicolaieff, Nertschinsk, Tiflis, and Pekin. Those of Austria were at 
Prague and Milan. In the United States, an observatory was estab- 
lished at Girard College, under the direction of Professor Bache. The 
French government had one at Algiers; the Prussian government, 
one at Breslau; the Bavarian government, one at Munich; and the 
Belgian, one at Brussels. There was one at Cairo, supported by the 
Pasha of Egypt, and one in India, at Travandrum. : 

These observatories were established to carry out a series of obser- 
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vations, at the same moment of absolute time, every two hours, day 
and night, (Sunday excepted,) during three years, together with | 
observations once every month, continuing 24 hours, at intervals of 7 
five minutes each. They were all furnished with standard instru-— 
ments, and followed instructions adopted by the directors of the A 
general system. Operations were commenced in 1839, and, in a num- — 
ber of cases, were continued through nine years. The number of sep-— 
arate observations amounted to nearly six millions, which required — 
at least as much labor for their reduction as any expended in the 
observations themselves. The comparisons of these observations — 
are still in progress, and will occupy the attention of the student 
of magnetism and meteorology, for many years to come. The sys-— 
tem was established more particularly to study the changes of the 
magnetic needle, and on this subject alone, it has afforded information A 
of sufficient importance to repay all the labor and time expended on — 
it. It has shown that the magnetic force is scarcely constant from 
one moment to another, that the needle is almost incessantly in mo-_ 
tion, that it is affected by the position of the sun and moon, and by 
perturbations, connected with meteorological phenomena, of a most 
extraordinary character. 

In regard to meteorology, this. system furnished reliable data for — 
the great movements of the atmosphere, and the changes in its ther- 
mal and hygrometric condition. But, to obtain a more minute 
knowledge of the special climatology of different countries, it is ne- 
cessary that a series of observations, at a great many places, should 
be continued through a number of years, and at stated periods of the 
day—not as frequent as those of the observations we have mentioned, 
but embracing as many elements, and even adding to these, as new 
facts may be developed, or new views entertained. In many coun- 
tries, accordingly, provision has been made, by their respective g@0v- 
ernments, for continued though local systems of thiskind. The Ov-. 
ernment of Prussia appears to have taken the lead in this important 
labor, and its example has been followed by those of Great Britain, - 
Bussia, Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Holland, and France. In these 
countries, regular and continuous observations are made, with relia- 
ble instruments, on well-digested plans. a 

Though the government of the United States took no part with the 
other nations of the earth, in the great system before described, yet 
it has established and supported for a number of years a partial “SYS 
tem of observation at the different military posts of the army 
Among other duties assigned to the surgeons, at the suggestion of 
: Pie General Lovell, was that of keeping a diary of the weather, 

and of the diseases prevalent in their vicinity, The earliest register 
received, under this regulation, wag in January, 1819. The onl. in- 
struments at. first used were a thermometer and ‘wind-vane to whieh 
‘in 1836, a rain-gauge was added. The observations were made at 
7 A.M, and 9 Pp. M,, and the winds and weath seat 
» a \ ather were observed 
morning, noon and evening. It is to be regretted that, in 1841. the 
variable hour of sunrise was substituted for that. of 1 Lat eee 

the latter admits of an hourly correction which tb Bat Me 
the former, except at the ex : COON ROAR RARE Ag 

j p xpense of too great an amount of labor, 
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‘The results of the observations for 1820 and 1821 were published at 
the end of each year; those from 1822 to 1825, inclusive, were issued 
in the form of a volume, by Surgeon General Lovell; those from 
1826 to 1830, and from 1830 to 1842, inclusive, were prepared and 
published in two volumes, under the direction of the present Surgeon 
General, Dr. Thomas Lawson. At the commencement of 1843, an 
extension of the system was made, by the introduction of new instru- 
ments, and an additional observation to the number which had pre- 
viously been recorded, each day, and hourly observations for twenty- 
four hours were directed to be taken at the equinoxes and solstices. 

During the past year, a quarto volume has been published, which 
contains the results of the observations of the thermometer, direc- 
tion and force of winds, clearness of sky, and fall of rain and snow, 
during a period of twelve years, from the first of January, 1843, to 
January, 1855, arranged in monthly tables and annual summaries. 
To these are added consolidated tables of temperature and rain, for 
each separate station, comprising the results of all the thermometric 
observations made by medical officers since 1822, and of all measure- 
ments of rain and snow, since the introduction of the rain-gauge, in 
1836. 

The tabular part of this volume contains the most important re- 
sults of the observations of the Army system of registration, and will 
be considered the most valuable contribution yet made toward a 
knowledge of the climatology of the United States. Truth, however, 
will not permit us to express the same opinion in reference to the iso- 
thermal charts which accompany this volume. These we consider as 
premature publications, constructed from insufficient data, and on a 
principle of projection by which it is not possible to represent cor- 
rectly the relative temperatures in mountainous regions. 

With the learning and zeal for science possessed by the officers of 
the United States Army, and the importance which they attach to 
meteorology, in its connection with engineering and topography, it 
is hoped that this system may be farther extended and improved, 
that each station may be supplied with a compared thermometer and 
psychrometer, and that, at a few stations, a series of hourly observa- 
tions may be established, for at least a single year. ‘The present Sec- 
retary of War, we are assured, would willingly sanction any propo- 
sition for the improvement of this system, and we doubt not the Sur- 
geon General is desirous of rendering it as perfect as. the means at 
his disposal will permit. ; 

A local system of meteorological observations was established in 
the State of New York, in 1825, and has been uninterruptedly con- 
tinued from that time until the present. Hach of the academies, 
which participated in the literature fund of the State, was furnished 
with a thermometer and rain-gauge, and directed to. make three 
daily observations relative to the temperature, the direction of the 
wind, cloudiness, &c. The system was remodelled, in 1850, so as to 
conform to the directions of the Smithsonian Institution, and a con- 
siderable number of the academies were furnished with full scts of 
compared instruments, consisting of a barometer, thermometer, psy- 
chrometer, rain-gauge and wind-vane. 

24 
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A summary of the results of the observations from 1826 to 1850, 
inclusive, has just been published by the State of New York, under 
the direction of the Regents of the University. They are presented 
in the form of a quarto volume, to which is prefixed a map of the 
State, showing the direction of the wind, and the position of each 
station. This volume, the computations for which were made by Dr. 
Franklin B. Hough, is also a valuable contribution to meteorology, 
and does much credit to the intelligence and perseverance of those 


who introduced and have advocated the continuance of this system, 


and to the liberality of the State which has so long and so generously 
supported it. | . 
A system of State observations, in Pennsylvania, was established, 
in 1837. For this purpose, the legislature appropriated $4,000, 
which sum was placed at the joint disposal of a committee of the 
American Philosophical Society and the Franklin Institute. The re- 
sults of this system have not yet been presented to the world, in a 
digested form. . 
Another State system was established in Massachusetts, in 1849, 
the records of which have been presented to the Smithsonian Institu- 


\ 


tion, and will be published, in considerable detail, either at the ex- 


pense of the State or of the Smithsonian fund. . 
A system of meteorological observations was established by the 
Smithsonian Institution, in 1849, the principal object of which was 


to study the storms that visit the United States, particularly during’ 
the winter months. This system, which has been continued up to 


the present time, was afterwards extended, with a view to collect the 
statistics necessary to ascertain the character of the climate of North 
America, to determine the average temperature of various portions of 
the country, and the variations from this at different periods of the 
year. It was intended to reduce, as far as possible, to one general 
plan, the several systems of observations which had previously been 
established, anid to induce others to engage in the same enterprise, 
But it was, in the first place, desirable, in order that the results 
might be comparable with those obtained in other countries, that the 
instruments should be more accurate than those which might be re- 
quisite for the mere determination of the phenomena of storms 
The institution, therefore, procured standard barometers and ther- 
mometers from London and Paris, and, with the aid of Professor 
Guyot, a distinguished meteorologist, copies of these were made, with 
improvements, by Mr. James Green, a scientific artist of New York, 
A large number of these instruments have been constructed and sold 
ITA PO iy’ : = : » 

to obser vers. Full sets have been furnished by the Institution to par- 
ties in Important positions, and, in some cases, half the cost hay 
been paid at theexpense of the Smithsonian fund. 

_ A growing taste having been manifestly created for the study of prac- 
tical meteorology, directions for observations, and a volume of tables 
for their reduction; shave been prepared, and widely circulated at the 
expense of the Institution, It has also distributed blanks to all the 
obserxers of the different systems alluded to, except those of the 
ae has received, in return, copies of all the observations 
which have been made. It has, in this way, accumulated a large 
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amount of valuable material, relative to the climate of this country 
and to the character of the storms to which it is subjected. The com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the observations have also increased from 
year to year; and, by an arrangement which ‘the Institution has now 
made with the Patent Office, it is hoped that the system will be ex- 
tended, and its character improved. 

It being manifest, from the foregoing statements, and from other 
evidences, that much interest is awakened in this country on the sub- 
ject of meteorology, it is hoped that the means may be afforded for 
reducing and publishing the materials which have been and shall be 
accumulated, and that important results to agriculture, as well as to 
other arts, may be hence deduced. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TABLES. 


‘The numbers given, in the accompanying meteorological tables, are 
mostly those indicating average or mean results. The principle of de- 
ducing general laws from a multiplicity of facts or observations, though 
liable in themselves to error, is of the greatest value in modern 
science. If we observe the temperature of a given place every hour 
in the day, add all the observations into one sum tor a year, and 
divide by the number of hours in a year, we shall get the mean annual 
temperature. By this method of observation, we shall ascertain the 
warmest and the coolesg hours of each day, and, by repeating the 
Same process for a number of years, we shall learn the temperature 
of each hour, eliminated from all perturbations, and in this way 
arrive at truths which could not be obtained by any other means. 
If we examine the individual records, we shall find the warmest time 
to recur, on different days, at different hours. We know, however, 
that, if there were no perturbing influences, the warmest period of 
the day would be that at which the heat received from the sun ‘s just 
equal to the cooling of the earth by radiation into space. At ov Jy 
instant, from the rising of the sun, previous to this, the earth wouid 
be receiving more heat than it gave off, and hence the temperature 
would constantly increase, until the heating and cooling were equal. 
After this, the earth would give off more heat than it would receive, 
and the temperature would begin to descend. On individual days, 
however, clouds may intervene, or winds of varying temperatures 
and velocities, may prevail, so as to change the hour of maximum 
heat; but, as these are not periodical and governed by recurring 
laws, the probability is that they will act in opposite directions; that 
is, on some days, hasten the maximum period, and on other days 
retard it, and thus, in the course of a year, or several years, neu- 
tralise each other. The method, theretore, of averages, enables us 
to separate the effects produced by irregular variations from those 
which are due to permanent causes. ‘The latter are called periodic 
variations, while to the former has been given the name of non-peri- 
odic, By continuing the observations for a number of years, in 
ascertaining the temperature at a given place, we find, by the method 
we have explained, a result trom which that of the individual years 
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will oscillate, on either side, within certain limits, while, for are, a 
arate decades of years, it will scarcely differ at all; and this. is the 
mean temperature of the place. The same statement may be made 
in regard to the other elements of meteorology, and tho result of all 
the observations may be divided into two great classes, periodical and 
non-periodical, though, by a very long series of observations, it may 
happen that a phenomenon, which at first may appear entirely fitful, 
will afterwards prove to be recurring; and, at all events, the non- 
periodic variations are found to be restricted within definite limits, 
the maximum amount of which it is highly necessary to obtain. 

The first element given in the tables is that of the mean height of 
the barometer, from month to month. _ This is, perhaps, less imme- 
diately essential to the agriculturist than any other meteorological 
element. It is, however, of much importance, in determining the 
progress of storms, and the area over which the commotions of the 
atmosphere, connected with them, are perceptible, though no violent 
disturbances may be observed. or example; if the barometer, on a 
given day, is higher or lower than the average for the month, we are 
then convinced that it is subjected to some unusual perturbation; and, 
by drawing a line on a map through all the places at which a given 
amount of disturbance is felt, at a particular time, we are enabled to. 
trace the boundary of a storm, and to indicate its progress, develop- 
ment, and end. For this purpose, it is not necessary, even that the 
barometers should be strictly comparable with each other ; it is only 
necessary that the results should be comparable among themselves. 
When the barometers have been accurately compared with each other, 
as, for instance, those of Green, of New York, constructed under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, they afford the data for de- 
termining the relative elevation of different places of observation 
above the level of the sea. . 

The indications of the barometer, compared with those of the hy- 
grometer, thermometer, and wind-vane, furnish us with a method 
of predicting changes in the weather. These, however, in many 
cases, will be found to depend upon rules applicable, to. particular 
places, and which can only be determined by a long series of local 
observations. - 

The next element given in the tables is the mean monthly temper- 
ature. By comparing this with the average deduced from a number 
of years’ observations, we are enabled to ascertain the variations of 
each month from the normal temperature of the same month as 
deduced from 2 series of years, and to compare. the temperature of 
the ‘‘growing’’ portions of different years with each other. When 
experiments shall have been made upon the amount and distrihwaon 
of heat, necessary to give the best development to particular plants 
by a table of this kind, we are enabled to. select the rt: best 
suited to she cultivation. Moreover, each plant requires a Aso 
considerably it intense for sample ee Sumo may yary 

ets » sere ‘Or exampie, & comparatively, low degree 
OF Dealt may be compensated by its longer continuance. This rule 
however, is confined within certain limits; for, if ¢] wre fe 
rises above a given degree, or falls b ei eee 

gree, alls below a particular point, the vi- 
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tality of the plant may be destroyed. By a well-conducted series of 
experiments and observations, the agriculturist may be enabled to 
determine, without a ruinous series of actual trials, what plant may, 
on the principle of assurance, be safely cultivated in a given place. 

__ Besides the mean temperature, the extremes are also given, and 
these are of essential importance in determining the variations of 
temperature to which the plant is to be subjected. The length of the 
growing summer in a given year, and in a particular place, may, for 
‘Instance, be measured by the interval which occurs between two kill- 
ing frosts. 

The next element in order, presented in the accompanying tables, 
is that of the moisture ; and this is of much importance in judging 
of the productiveness of different years and different places. Unfor- 
tunately, however, comparatively few observations are regularly 
made on the variations of moisture in the atmosphere, in the United 


States. It is to be hoped that our returns for another year will indi- 


cate an increased number of the stations where valuable observations 


of this kind are taken. The figures in the tables do not indicate the 


actual amount of water, for example, in a cubic foot of air, but the frac- 
tional part of the whole amount necessary to produce entire satura- 
tion ; thus, if saturation is represented by 100, 57 indicates that this 
number of parts of water is contained in the air, or that it is a little 
more than half saturated. We are obliged to adopt this method of 
representation, because the relative moisture and dryness of the air 
depend upon the temperature, and not on the absolute quantity, of 
vapor present. Thus, air at 32°, which contains as much water as it 
can hold, or, in other words, is saturated, would, by heating, become 
exceedingly dry, though containing absolutely the same amount of 
water. The relative dryness is indicated by the complement of the 
numbers in the table, and consequently may be found by subtracting 
these numbers from 100. The state of our feelings is much more af- 
fected by the moisture of the atmosphere than by the temperature, 
and the sensation called ‘‘closeness’’ is principally due to the great 
amount of humidity, or, in other words, to the diminution of the dry- 
ness of the air, which prevents evaporation from the surface of the 


body, and its attendant cooling effects. A series of observations on 


the relative humidity, in the regions west of the Mississippi, and the 
northern portions of the middle part of our continent, in connexion 
with the different winds, would be highly interesting, in determining 
the source of the vapor in these regions, as well as settling definitely 
the fact in regard to their average productiveness. 
Another element, intimately connected with the moisture in the 
air, is, the amount of rain and snow, particularly the former. Be- 
sides the whole amount which falls during a year, it 1s necessary to 
know the relative quantity which falls in different months. A large 
amount of rain may fall at once, and a greater relative proportion of 
it will, before the earth can have time to be fully saturated, be carried 
off, through the streams of creeks and rivers, and thus do much less, 
in the way of fertilising the earth, than if the same amount were dis- 


tributed over a longer period. 
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The indications of the rain, as of the other elements, would be 
more interesting, could they be compared with the average amount . 
deduced from a series of observations made through a number of 
years. ; 
The direction of the wind, as well as the amount of cloudiness and 
sunshine, besides being of much importance in determining the me- 
teorological elements of the climate of a country, are of interest to the 
farmer, in comparing them with the other elements with which it is in- 
timately connected, and thus deducing rules tor the prognostication 
of the weather. 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at ALEXANDRIA, Virginia; Latitude, 
38° 497 N.; Longitude, 77° 4% W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide water, 56 feet. 
Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2and 9 P. M. Observer, Bengamin HaLLowEL. 


“Lod lane twas e dja chenalg cl ne aan ern = ae a 


Jan, | Feb. | Mar, |April, May. jJune.| July. Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. = 
1854, : | &§ 
i 


-——-|- ——_} _____|_. ——-——— |-—__| |-— —— 


a —— Pas ad 
Barometer, mean inches. 30.15, 30.07 29.98 29.97} 29.96] 29.95 30.02! 30,02; 30.10 30.11 29.93) 30.02 30.0 
b dria cok Padvat iia 30.59 30.58 30.47 30.62) 30,26] 30.24) 30.20: 30.25 30:52 30.49 30.53 30.64 
far chore © |" 0) 29,36 29.52) 29.35 29.39, 29.74] 29.591 29°86. 99/80 99:59 29.50 29.33: 99.447 ~~ 
Thermometer, mean......) 35,74 37.97) 46.10: 51.871 67.05] 74.37] 80:83! 78.17 71.30) 57.33 44.72) 32.19.56.4° 
aie ’ | 97.23 59.67 68.17 70.00) 76.50] 86 80! 89.80 90.30) 87.70 73.33 60.50) 45,00 
PRermomster, extremes } 21-83 22.17| 31.00) 33.00) 50.17] 61.20) 69.00: 65.30 52.00, 39°68. 98°31. 19.00) 
"sychrometer, mean......, 73.00 81.00; 66.00 70.00/ 65.00] 65.U0! 75 : 76.00, 74.00) 79.00) 
bs : ., § 100.00'100.00:100.00.100.00} 91.00! 98.00 100.00 100.00] 100,00) 
Mrychrowipter, extremes, 5 on eo.0g 20,00; 00.00} 23.00] 39.00) = | 33,00 28.00! 00,00, 
1855. 


Barometer, mean inches. ./ 30,09 29.99) 29.95 30,02} 29.971 29.91! 30.00. 30.04) 30.10 30.00 30.11! 30.09, 30.02 
a 3)-80 30.33) 30.47 30.35) 30.25) 30.201 30.28 30.35! 30.35 30°30 Su 4a 30.68 
Rarometer, extremes...} 54°93 29.57) 29.36 20.43) 29.61) 29.57) 29.80 29.73) 29:76 du.69) 29.47) 29.15 
Thermometer, mean......° 34.94 96.69! 39.17. 54.87 $4.10) 71.20) 77.82 73.80] 69.09 51.89 48.99) 37.47! 54.11) 
ie ; 39 ou) 46-00) 55.30: 77.70} 77.70] 87.33] 86.33 80.00] 82.00 65.67 e.a4 55,67 
Thermometer, extremes. i Ba:od 14.00) 25.00, 35,00} 48.00) 58.33) 64.33 63.001 55.00 38:00 35cG 19.00 
Psychrom-ter, mean...... |,52.00. 81.00) 77.00' 76.00] $8.00! 79.001 80.00 83.001 85:00 85-00 88.00) 86.00: 81.00} 
Psvchrometer, extremes, { 100.00 100.00/100.00'109.00/100,001100.00/100-00100:001100.00 Ino oy 100,00) 100.00 
: TC 00.00. 28,00] 30,00! 18.0] 32,00] 42°00! 53,00 53°00, 63.00, 57 00 55.00! 06.00" 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made near ANN ARBOR, Michigan; Latitude 
42° 157 N.; Longitude 83° 307 W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., aud 


at 2 and 9 P.M, Observer, L. W ooprurr, 


| Jan.) Feb. | Mar. April.| May. June, July. Aug, Sep. | Oct, Noy. | Dee. 


FA PRC Reger e ise less caches) 


Thermometer, mean...... 1.40 25.88) 35.63 4 .99' 58.73] 98.47 75.10 73.90 65.07 See 24.97 49.15 

fe Pe es red “OD. Ody 3400 55. '3 69.351 85.09) 85.30. 86.60 84.30 62°60 Socee 1330 

pictues tae i 00.00 04.33, 19,67) 28.67) 45.33 55.60) 62.00) 61.00 49.00) 38.30 2266 fo 
WD. | 


Thermometer, Mean), selie 25.701 16 18 29.80) 50.53! 59.97! 63.07 70.86! 67,89 64.11 45 77 39 ‘ H 
|2 | F 9.2 4 . .82 64. 9.77; 39.45 95, i 
Thermometer extremes § 58.00! 36 67 44.00: 74.00! 75°30 81.33 82.00) 78.00 77.67 58.33) 53.00 43 as ar 
’ : i 04.67! 05 67 16.30) 24.60) 36.70) 44,67 64.00) 54.87 49.67 32.00] 23.33 04.17 
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Baty of Meteorological Observations. made at AMHERST, Massachusetts ; Latitude, 
© 227 15" 6 N.; Longitude, 72° 317 28", W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 
i feet. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. 


Observer, Professor, C. S. Snutn. 


Hs> i OAS i hobs’ a ; —------ — 
- Pes { | | | oe 
ty Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Sia: June. July. Aug. Sept. |Oct. ‘Nov. Dec. | FS 
; 1854, e" ‘ | | S 
‘ i | 


PEE eee | 


Barometer, mean inches, | 29.31 29.20 29.65 29.73 29.89 29,67 29,76 29.76 20.21 29,83 20,69 29.68 29.71 


joka tL 30.39 30.13, 30,12) 30.88: 30.11 29°98 2999 9.1 30.24 30.24 30.53 
Barometer, extremes... § 29.18) 29.17] 28.89 29.25 2934 99.37 99.49 99.49. 16 26.02 O89 | 
Thermometer, toean..... +] 22.35) 21.971 0.17 43.07 57.27 66.80 74.23 68.80 1 39.82 22 23 46.81 


~) 


03.20 04.63 19.47 30..0 37.80 53.80 65.70 60.70 43-0 37.20 2247 02,33 
45.00 71.09 81.00 73.00 4.00 80.00 77.00 71.00 48.0 84.50 85.00 $1.11) 80.00 
100.10 100.00 100.0) 100.0 100. 0100.00 100 40 10.00 100.00 100 00 100.00 100.00 


51.00 SA.00, 19.00 19.00) 36.00 37.00 31.00 21.00 40.0u: 43,00 41,00 36,00: 


Psychrometer, mean...... 


a 
Thermometer, extremes i 40.23) 38.57: 52.00 59.50 69.33 76.70 85.10 78.90 77.8) 65.00 60,27 38.20 
“ter, e@) BS 5 
Psychrom ter, extremes, } 


ig i P&ie. a 1 } | | | : 

Barometer, nmin iuches,.) 99.831 29.66. 29,69) 29.74 29.69! 29.64 29.77 29,82 20.85] 29.69 99.81 99.89 29.74 
esindiine rs 3.58, 30.15! 30.14) 311.06 30,04 29.95 30,09) 30.15 30.18] 30.12 30.22 30.38 

Barometer, extremes... i 28.76, 29.29 29.04 28,80: 99.30 99.13 29/50! 29:23) 24/40) 99.92 29:13 de nd 


Thermometer, mean ..... 27.72) 19.88 31.53 43.83 356.63 64.84 71.22 65.75. 60.19; 49.61 38.49 98.12.46.45 
5, § | 41-33, 38.33" 44.20 62.00! 70,30) 84.67 81.67 74.07 74.90) 65.33 53.70 40.50) 
hermometer, extremes. { 11.80 08.00 18.00 22.30) 40.80 53.67 58,33 53.57 45,90) 38.87 95.20 09.00 
Pscychrometer, means....| 20.00 90.00 7900 78.00 65.00! 80.00 86.00. 81.00 80,00) 86.00 81.00) 84.00 82,01 
Pevehennar: aera f 100. 0 100 00 100.00 '100.00'100,00 100,00 100,00'100,00 190.00 100.00 100,00 100,00 
sychrom: ter, extremes, 54.00) 50,00 32.00 26.09 2.00 36.00 48,00) 31.00 45.00) 42.00 43.00 41.00 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at AUGUSTA, Illinois: Latitude, 40° 127 Ne; 
Longitude, 90° 457 W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M.. and at 2 and 9, 


P.M: Observer, Dr. S. B. Mwap. 
¥% 
| Z 
Jan. |Feb. | Mar. |April.| May./June.| July. Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| 2 
1854, ae |< 
Thermometer, revan...... 21,03] 23.37] 42.48| 54.32] 62.93] 71.57] 76.67] 77.27] a.47| 57.5 | 3.53) Bu.0ai9a 90 
on 51.00) 55.83) 65.87! 75.00) 72.00] 84.00] 88.30 56.00 47.00) 
Phermoincter, extremes. } 00.66] 10.33} 26.67) 26.33] 47.67] 53.30] 68.00 38} 23.331 15.01 
1855. | | 
Thermometer, mean..... 26.96] 21.09! 33.77] 58.17! 62.83) 69.33] 75.62 70.38) 68.37] 53.07] 42.17] 24.00/50.60 


| 60.0!) 49.33; 5.3.00! 79.70! 84.00 82.62 83.67] 85.35: 80.00] 67.00! 59.33 51.67 
02.00) 01.67 12 30) 36.00 48.00 44,33| 67.67) 58.3.) 55.43) 33.00) 22.67! 06.u 


Thermometer, extremes. j 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at ATHENS, Illinois: Latitude, 39° 52” N; 
Longitude, 89° 56”. W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 
Pp. M. Observer, Jost Haut. 


ieee 
| | Sul 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar, April.) May. | June.) July. Aug |S-pt| Oct. i Nov.| Dec. 
1854, < 
4 


ema MR a SIS ee a 


34.63] 44,00! 55.47) 66.32 79.80) 79.80 


. =q ~14! rip 
Thermometer, mean,. .../ 23.01 197 41.06 
' 4 . 


| 51.33! 56,33] 67.00! 77.67] 78.00] 85.70] 99.00 al 74,38) 58 
(Thermometer, extremes, $ | 00.03), 17.68) 29.00] 27.67) 50.67) 52.70! 70.60] 6.20) 57.00} 44.35) 25.23) 
1855. 58°96|" 99 4q| 35.931 60 cm 64.90! 69. rv 78.07 nl 5,91] 44 ul 
omiéter, mean...... 28.36) 22.47) 35,2 ts Oe : the B71 68 aul 690g! & 
aig a ’ 59.67) 43.67 56.00} 81.70 85.00} 84.67 89.1°3 : 68.33 ss 52 
Thermometer, extremes. § 03.33) 02.33 15,70} 36.00 46.00] 52.33) 70.0\} 62.14 5.00 35,0i] 25.00] 


L eee: 1 eee | | Ae | 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at BALDWINSVILLE, New York ; Latitude, 
43° 4” N.; Longitude, 76° 41” W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation,7 A. M., and at 


2and9 P.M. Observer, Joun Bowman. 
/ ; 
"1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar, |April.| May.|June.| July.| Aug. Sept. | Oct. |Nov. 
Thermometer, mean......| 24,10 21.90] 32.93} 41,42] 56.171 66.20] 79.401 67.001 61.53 


; 44.33) 37.67} 48.33] 58.00] 68.33] 76.30] 81.00]. 78.00] 79.00 
ageepeter extremes. ) 04.00] "8:67 17.671 26.001 33.63] 55.001 64:60 58.70} 45.00] ; 
1855, 
Thermometer, mean......| 26.57/ 16.80 29,10 42.071 54.20] 61.24] 69.31} 65.68] 60.12 
. 42.00) 33.67) 43.00] 63.30] 70.70] 81.00] 79.35] 73.671 76.67 
Thermometer, extremes, } 6.67| 16.67} 13.30) 20.00) 38.7] 47.33] 59.00] 54.35] 44.00 

| 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at AUSTIN, Texas; Latitude, 30° 207 N 4 
Longitude, 97° 46” W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 
P.M. Observer, Dr. S. K. Jennines. 

| vahsaain 
tihaus, 1854. Jan. | Feb, | Mar. |April. May. Feber Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Noy.| Dec.| 


| | 


‘Thermometer, mean...... 47.45 a.d7 85.41/ 66.88) 72.86] 78.53 80.50! 81.93 77.83] 70.77|-57.29| 46.68 
i, 69.66) 68.33) 76.33) 78.67} £3.06] 86.70 83.60] 84.70 83.70] 78.60, 68.66) 60:00 
|‘Thermometer, extremes. } 23.33) 35.33] 48.00} 51.00) 64.3:] 71.00. 75.30] 75.00 68.70} 62.001 40.00, 98.33 
iPsychrometer, mean..... - eal 2.00 73.00, 53.00 74.06 ee 85.00 66.00 73.00] 74.00) 77.00] 76.0017 
hee? ; es. § {100.00}100.00'100.00 100.00}100.0¢]100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00|100.00'100.00 100.0 
Peychrometer, extremes. )|'54'q1 23.001 25.001 13.09 22.0(] 31.00 31.00 90, 29.00] 33,00) 10,00, 16.00] 
j 1855. ' 
(Thermometer, mean......| 49.38 47.94 a 71.19) 7.23] 78.14 80.11) 80.80 78.13] 63.69] 58.89) 54.4766. 
| ¥ 64.33} 64.67) 77.00) 77.70] 83.00} 83.33, 83.001 87.33 82°33| 78.00 76,67| 70.00}. 
| Thermometer, extremes. § 28.67] 28.67] 40.00] 53.30! 68.00 69.00) 74.00) 73.33; 70.00) 44.67] 45.33) 17.331 
jPeveheometan cr a 70.00 ie 68.00 68.00) 66.00) 65.00) 65.00. 65.00 72/00] 74/001 72:00 75.00 80.0 

: 100.00/100.00/100.00{100.00/100.00|100.00 100.00'100.00 100.00/100.00. 160.66}108.00 
Hale Ba extremes. § 0.00) 18.00] 0.00} 22.00] 27.00} 31:00] 31.00! 27.00 37.80) 12.00} 0.00/ 7.00 

| 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at BELOIT, Wisconsin, Latitude 42° 307 Wes 
Longitude, 89° 4” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide water, 750 feet. Hours of 


abr, 7A. M.,and at 2 and 9 P. M, Observers, S. P. Larurop, Professor W. Porter, 
and others. 


1854+ Jan.| Feb. | Mar. April.} May.|June. July.| Aug. | Sept:! Oct, Noy. 


29.03} 29.11] 29.20] 29.91] 29.941 29,96] 29,021 59, 
29.37) 99.49) 99.41 3}, 29.63 29.83} 
28.35, 98/83! 98,96 


Barometer, mean inches...| 29.20; 29.19] 29,14) 29,12) 
|Barometer, extremes. 


( 56. 1] 28 } 28.52! 98.40 
; Thermometer, mean....... ae re 39.67] 50.03] 60,87| 70.40! 76.60! 7. 7| 53.70| 34,98) 
| 38.33} 44.35) 55.00} 71.00] 74.00] 86,00! 87-00! 64.00} 50.33) 
Nabeliielr rsd 9.00; 5.36) 23.331 28.00] 45.00] 46°70| 65.30 38.33] 20-00 
De 
ARES mean inches... 29.16] 29.93! 99.11] 99.18 29.20) 29.09) 29.16 29.18) 29,90 
i Saag 29.81) 29.68) 29.62} 29.66] 29.53) 29.44] 99.39 29.45) 29.63 
pene, extremes. 28.64) 28.66) 28.37] 28.87] 28.78 98.65 98.83 28,80 OR 6G 
Thermometer, mean....... 22.64/ 13.98) 28.17] 50.43] 60.03) 65.19) 72.27 45.16) 38.51 


eae extremes. } eel ae tbl oe rg 60.08 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at BATTLE CREEK 
20” N.; Longitude 85° 1” W. from Greenwich. Hours of ob 


63.67) 60.00 
7) 30.67} 21,33} 


; Michigan, Latitude 42° 


servation, 7A. M., and at 2. and 
9 P.M. Observer, Dr. W. M. CAMPBELL. 
1854, Jan. | Feb. | Mar. April.| May. June. July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct, Noy. ‘eid a 
= 
2s ee tis inl bee < 
‘Thermometer, mean...... 22.32) 26.11] 35.97 30 


96.17) 71.03) 78.90! 74,07 68.53) 55.06] 38.30| og.a4l5 
76.00! 87.30} 90.00|. 87.70] 88:30] 67,20). 5033} socal? 


* .§ | 44.66) 40.671 55.67 
Thermometer, extremes. § ( 67 " 
5 s 43.00) 53.00) 63.00} 61,70 53.30] 40.20] 97-00 


1.00) 8.67 29.00) 97 
1855, 


Thermometer, mean...... 25.84] 18.99] 31.40 


at 92.67) 40.331 47.00 
Thermometer, extremes. { 6.331 2.001 19:30 


27-30} 86.00} 87.33] 82.67| 81-00] 63.67] 59.67 
38.30} 48.33; 63.67] 59.00] 52\67| 32-00] 97°00 67 


39.5 

9.0 
60.90} 66.14] 73.61 70.47) 66.50) 47.52} 41.59 27.05/48.4 

51.00 

8.6 


>) ssa _— . 
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“Suriiary of Meteorological Observations, made at BRANDON, Vermont, Latitude 43° 457 
te Longitude Sores W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, (Oe M,, and at 2 and 9 
— M. Observer, Davin BuckLanp. 


r 
ee 1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 
ria Pal a emi 


Se eS Be er ee ene bree Pore 
_ [Thermometer, extremes.) | 5.67) 5.60] 14.13} 23.00} 28.67| 58.00] 64.30] 60.30] 47°30] 39.00| 19:84) 11.00 
ren ekidmacters haat cine 25.63} 17.53] 27.80] 42.70] 55.63] 62.72] 70.70] 65.35] 58.62| 47.47] 35.06] 26.04! 44.6 
Tantei evemes|| 990 8 Gal ER eal Sal gay a) ey Gm BSN 


| 


Annual, 


—_--' —-- 


——— 


" Stieaeay of Meteorological Observations made at BLOOMFIELD, New Jersey; Latitude 40° 
497 N Longitude 74° 11” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above ‘tide-water 120 feet. Hours 
of observation, 7 A.M., and at 2and 9 P. M. Observer, Rosert L, Coox. 


H ir 
1855. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. July. | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. = 
= 
< 


Barometer, mean inches.. or Pas pied 29.87| 29.81| 29.79| 29.88] 29.86 29.95) 29.94) 29,72| 29.85/29.86 
“44| 30.42| 30.21] 30.52\ 30.21) 30.11| 30.05| 30.17) 30.39} 30.32) 30.35) 30.61 

Barometer, extremes. af 29.00] 29.34] 29.201 29.39) 29.40) 29.49) 29.70) 29.57] 29.50] 29.29, 29.01) 28.91 

Thermometer, inean...... 98.92| 29.93) 37.48) 46.721 61.54 68.83) 75.90) 72.59] 66.23) 55.65) 43.05) 27.71/51.15 

49.00| 45.00| 62.67) 61,00, 70.50; 77.30| 87.00] 85.20) 84.70) 70.00) 62.50) 41.33 


Thermometer, extremes.) | 14°66) 16. 00) 20.17| 29.33) 45.67, 57.30) 60-30) 60.50) 47.50) 41.50) 27.00 8.17 

Psychrometer, mean......| 76.00) 75.00 68.00 72.00 73.00| 80.00 76.00| 72.00} 77.00] 81.00, 73,00) 78,00)75.00 

*F1100.00'100,00, 96.00/100.00' 97.00 100,00|100.00, 98.00) 97.00 100,00 98.00/100.00 

Paychrometet, extremes. § 40.001 34.00! 23.00! 49.00} 25.00| 28.00] 40.00) 33.00) 30,00] 39.00) 39.00) 28.00) 
1855. 


Barometer, mean inches, .| 29.91) 29.76) 29.74) 29.85 29.80} 29.73} 29.84) 29.92) 29.95) 29.76) 29.93! 29.9029.84 
" ae 30.66] 30.21] 30.22) 30.19; 30,13) 30.02} 30,15| 30.38] 30.23) 30,22) 30,29) 30.40 
arometer, extremes... } | 98°95] 99.40] 29.99) 29.05] 29.43) 29,30) 29,60) 29.35] 29.55] 29,27] 29.26) 29.04 
Thermometer, mean...... 31,90| 23.69| 35.47] 46.57| 59.23) 67.13) 75.21| 69.48) 64.77) 51.65) 45.07) 36.77,50.52 
; 44.16| 37.17] 46.50! 68.00) 73.30) 85.33} 86.50| 78.33} 80.67| 67.83) 56.83) 47.67 
hetiio uletet, extremes. } 16.17} 2167] 24.20) 31.80 40.00! 57,83) 63.66] 57.00) 52.50) 43.00) 30.16] 28,33 
Psychrometer, mean...... 80.60] 74.00} 66.00; 70.00) 66.00 77.00| 81.00) 77.00} 77.00) 77.00) 73. 
. pe 100.00] 95.00] 95.00| 97.00] 97.00| 97.00| 98.00] 98.00}100.00| 97.00, 97.00) 96.00} 
EO extremes. § 42,00] 17,00] 22.00] 12.00} 92.00} 35.00] 42.00] 32.00] 34.00) 17.00) 37.00) 25,00) 


he. 


- 


~2 
co 
> 
i=) 
~ 
rc) 
Ss 
=I 
r~ 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at BURLINGTON; Vermont, Latitude 44° 
29’ N.; Longitude 73° 11” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water 346 feet. 
- Hours of observation, 7 A, M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, Professor Z. THoMPsoN. 


a 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July.| Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. E 
< 


Barometer, mean inches,.| 29.61] 29.72} 29.44 29.62| 29.55] 29.55] 29.61| 29.60 29.67/ 29.67) 29.44) 20.55 29,59 
39 28] 30.29] 29.98} 30.17] 29.93| 29.92| 29.87] 29.90) 30.08} 30.06] 3.17) 30.35 
[Emometer, extremes... } 58°73] 29.06] 23.73| 29.13} 29.21] 29.35] 29.32] 29.27) 29.13] 29.00) 28.74) 28.73 
‘Thermometer, moan.....- 19.59! 16.55| 30.53 40.04] 60.04] 66.10| 76.27] 71.83) 61.10] 51.54| 37.68) 18.88)45.85 
41.66| 41.67] 47.00| 54,00) 72.67| 73.70| 85.00] 79. 67] : 
Thermometer; extremes { 7/331 3.67| 14,00] 27.00] 28.67] 55.30] 67.30} 61.00| 43.30) 41.33} 20.60] 14.33 
psychrométer, mean. ....-| 60.00| 55.00] 63.00| 61.00} 62.00] 69.00} 65.00) 56.00) 69.00) 70.00) 68.00) 60. 00/63.00 
100.00|100.00 90.00}100.00 91.00/100.00| 86.00; 89.00) 94,00|100.00}100.00|100.00, 


Psychrometer, extremes, 9.00, 26.00} 27.00| 35.00} 18.00} 36.00; 29.00} 41.00; 0.00 


1855. 
Barometer, mean inches..| 29.67) 29.56) 29.49 99,591 29.62) 29.49) 29.66] 29.69) 29.75} 29.56) 29.71 29.65|29.62 
: 30 49| 30.01] 30.07] 29.94| 29.92| 29.88) 29.91| 30.05] 30.07| 30.03) 30.13) 30.21 
Barometer, extremes... { 98.65} 29.15 28.77| 28.80} 29.23] 29.05] 29.32} 29.1 5 
‘Thermometer, mean...... 25.08] 15,61] 28.40) 43.63) 57.30) 64.56| 72.46) 66.7 : 6 
: | 43°33 38°33] 43°70| 65.00! 74.30| 84.60] 82.33] 77.00| 77.67] 66,67] 52.67] 45.33 
hermometer, extremes) | “9°67 19,00] 12.70] 17.00) 46.00, 54467} 64.67) 53.33) 43.33) 35.00) 17.00) 0.67 
Psychrometer, mean...... 66.00! 57,00! 62,00] 59.00) 51.00| 72.00) 74.00} 73.00) 73.00| 70.00) 70.00 59.00/66.00 
90.001180,00|100.00| 100.00 100,00|100.00}100.00|100.00'100.00/ 100.00] 100.00|100.00 
; 0.00, 0.00 4,00} 9,00) 23.00) 35.00) 42.00 38.00) 43.00] 19.00| 37.00, 0.0 


Psychrometer, extremes. 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at BURLINGTON, New Jersey; Latitude, : 
| 40° N.; Longitude, 75° 127 W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 26 eet. 
Hours of observation, 7 A, M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, Rey, A. Frost. 
1854. Jan. Feb. | Mar. |April.! May. |June.|July.! Aug.| Sep. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. : ¥ 


29.85] 29,91] 29.76] 29.81} 29.84] 29,91) 30.04) 29.29) 0,00129,94 
30.60} 30.26] 30.05] 30.02} 30.17) 3.33) .-0.40| 30.50! Su. 
2.50) 29.67] 29.45] 29.84) 29.57] 29.54] 29.55) 24.25) 29.20) 
Thermometer, m-an..... 30.56, 32.25) 39.75! 50.10) 63.50] 71.10} 76.87] 72.90! 68.08) 51.56 44,42) 29.76)53. 
: 59.33) 45.00} 60.00] 72.00) 73.00] 79.70} 87.00] 82.70] 86.30] 72.00] 63.00] 40.33) 
Thermowet r, extreme i  a2.08 48.00] 56.30} 70.00] 62.70] 50.70) 39.33] 20.33 
1855. 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 30.10} 29.98] 29.94] 29.97] 29.89] 29,89] 29.94! 30,04] 30,08|-29 92) 30.07 
; 30.78) 30.3!) 30.47] 30.32) 30.16) 30.15] 30.23] 30.33} 30.3] 30.24! ¢ 
Barometer, extremes...) | 54's) 94°54] 29.46] 29.34] 20°58 29,60] 29°80) 29.59] 29.50] 29.30) « 
Thermometer, mean...... 33.40) 25.65) 38.50] 51.13} 61.67] 70.5u| 76.72) 71.60] 67.10] 5442 
; 48,33} 417.00) 51.0] 59.30) 77.70] 86.93} 87.33] 80.67] 32.0U] 72.00 
Thermometer, extremes } 21.33) 3.07, 23.70) 32.70} 43.00] 60.00] 63.87] 62.67] 53.33) 39.00] ¢ 


‘ \ 
a a EN 


Barometer, mean inches.. 


‘Barom-ter, extremes... 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at CANTON, New York; Latitude, 44° 387 Ne 2 
Longitude, 76° 15% W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tidewater, 304 feet. Hours o 


observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, KE. W. JOHNSON. 
oS eee 

s = 

1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July. = 

[=I 

< 


\Barometer, mean inches, .| 99, 29.40 29,38} 20.47 


30 29.78 99°73] 29:71 | 49. ea 
= ou. 2/8 LO. i0} 2O.71] % “ 
_|Barometer, extremes... 38. 99.13) 99:07] 2999] 9 : 
Thermometer, mean...... 116. 59.03, 67.00) 75.67 17144, 
+ tremens 78.67] 78.30) 85.30 
Thermometer, extremes } 12.6 39.67| 54.70] 68.001 57.7 
1855. 
Barometer, mean inches,.| 29.4; -40} 29.43) 99,30] 29.43] 90,47 29,40) 
‘ 0.97 8 29.81] 29.70, 29:66) 29.66] 29 ; 
Barometer, extremes.... | 98.56 28.85] 99.13] 98°84] 90°] 5} . 
Thermometer, mean....., | 23.34 | 42.67) 58.30) 63.30! 72.45 17] 25. 46/44.6! 
Thermometer, extremes | 48.00 63.00) 77.30) 81.67] 80.33 7 51,33) 45.38 


8.87 27.00) 6.70) 1800) 44.30) 50.67) 62200] 52100) 14/33] 7.33 


hace in | 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at CAMDE 
17’ N.; Longitude, 80° 33” W. from Greenwich; Elevation 
of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. 


N, South Carolina ; Latitude, 34° 

above tide-water, 275 feet. Hours 

Observers, THornTon CARPENTER, 
J. A, Youne. 


1854, Jan. | Feb.| Mar. |April. May.|June.| July. Aug.| Sep. | Oct. 


Nov. | Dec. 


Barometer, mein inches, .| 3).0!| 29.95) 99:87] 99 83} 29 81] 29 79) 29,88] 29,87] 90,80) 20 og] 99 a 
30.48} 30.33} 30,27] 330.38] 30.05] 99:94) 30,09] 90-981 30/24] 30/00 20.9 on 35 on 

29,35) 29.41) 9.44] 29,39] 29.60] 29.55] 99.78] 29,741 24:a7) O0°591 do on 29.50 

Thermometer, mean...... 46.331) 49.84] 51.27] 60.83] 72.97] 78.93] ga'47 8.7 40) 


Barometer, extremes, .. 


~aA 


15.15} 66.78] 78.90] 77.20] 81.471 93,001 Seng Hs. 75.77) 62,311 '48,79 
hermomieter, extremes, 45.16 +15] (8.90) 77,20) 81, -00) 87.30} 86.80! 84.00] 76,34) B63 
oe P 92.6%) 3-43) 44.77) 41.60] 63.47] 63.00]. 74.50] 73.001 62.00} 49°67] ato] oo 3 
Psychrometer. mean...... 45.00) 70.00) 45,00] 69.00} 69.00] 70.00} 73.00 77.00] 81.00] 73.061 71-00) =0,00172.00 
Psychrometer, extremes. § 1010.00/100.00|100,00/100.00/100.00100.00 95,00/100.00/100,0: 100.0°100.001100.0 $s 
) wats 25.00| 0,00) 20.00} 20.00} 24,00) 28.00 43.00} 40.00] 42.00} 26.00! 93° ; 
Pde ‘ . 


23.00) 19.0 

Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.95) 29,88] 9.85] 29,931 99,85] 99.831 99,90! 99.281 09 931 99.85] 99,93) 99.9 
Bion: Cn * 39:49, 30-18) 30.2) 30.19] 30.10) 30.191 30.10) 30.11] 20:16) 30:14 20.931 30.4 
rer 23| 29-41) 28.42} 29.54) 99.53) 29.53] 29.71! 99/641 RO‘Ael 90 Ls 19.41) 29.3% 

Thermometer, mean...) 45.43 41.18{ 52:9M85.87] 71-60] 75.63] 81.55 79/841 97: 1st oat 10) 57.71) 45.95 


Thermometer, extremes } 50-33) 34.33) 72.80) 86,70] 83.30] 83.67] 85.33 85.33 24.33) 74.671 70.671 66.3 
§ 
t 


20.87/ 2.00] 31.30] 48,00] 59.70 64.67] 75.00 68 'ayl 2 : 
2 ; : 00) 59. 67) 75, .67| 65.87] 43.00] 40.231 39.67 
110-00 67.00 63.00} 60.00} 64.00} 70.00| 73.00. r5.00) 72:99) sto) aes 900 0.00 
00 10)10 v0} 100.00} 94,00/100,00|109.00! 95:00 95:00 : ‘a ; 


Psychrometer, mean...... 


Psychrometer, extremes. 


5 , 
31.00} 10.00 11.00} 19.60 31.00) 32.00 44.00 4308 95.00/100.00 94,00)100.0 


| | 44.00) 27.60) 18,00] 34.00 
SS eee ee 


a 
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: py of Meteorological Observations, made at CEDAR KEYS, Florida . Latitude, 29° 87 
a ongitude, 83° 3” W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M..and at 2 and 9 


P.M. " Observer, Jupcr A. STeete. 


sev q \ ‘ 4 f ? Ss 
1854. Jan. Feb.| Mar. April.| May. |June.| July.| Aug.| Sep. | Oct. ; Nov.| Dec. | 3 
= 
Thermometer, mean...... 5.84) 80.7 6.28] 78.07] 82.00] 84.37] 82.90] 82.0.1 73.69] 58.67] 54.95 [71.02 
e : 3 69.0 75.67| 82.110} 87.00) 88.00] 88.30] 85.50] 79.50) 72.33] 64.6% 
OR 46.66] 48.00] 58.67| 52.33] 68.33] 70.30] 79.70 76.00! 76.70) 71.33] 47.00] 41.33 
Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.97' 29.99] 29.90) 29 95] 29.85] 29.92] 29.93] 29.89] 29.90] 29.48) 29.89) 29.93} 29,¢ 
, .30| 30.22} 30.231 30.13) 30.uL] 30.04] 30.05] 30.03} 30.04] 30.0¢] 30.07) 30.30) 
Barometer, extremes...) | 39°59) 99.58] 99.66] 29.63] 29.67| 29.83] 29.84] 99.79] 29.79] 29.59] 29.58 28.91 
Thermometer, mean......| 57.44) 52.13] 59.90] 69.40] 74.93] 80.75! 80.54] 82.07) 80.62] 69.11] 69.48] 60.9¢|39.7 
x pee : COREE eRe Al posee |” Dusccion 
IThénkio Water: extremes. § 66.00} 62,00} 71.30] 75.00) 82.50 2 $3.88 85.00} 84.00) 80,67] 76,33) 67.67 


49.33) ac 49.67 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at CARMEL, Maine; Latitude, 44° 477 N.; 
Longitude, 69° W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide water, 175 feet. Hours of obser- 


vation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. ' Observer, Joun J. Brun. 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 2 | 
a 


Barometer, mean inches .| 25.64) 29.68). 29.55) 29.60) 29.62} 29.50| 29.60) 29.65) 29.67) 20.75) 2! 48) 2 .54)25.61 

§ | 30.28) 30.37] 30.09) 30.2v] 30.38) 29.83] 2.85] Q¢.9s) 30.12} 30.14) 20 1\| 30.47 

Barometer, extremes...) | 9544] 34.94] v8.83] 29.19| 29.01] 29 17] - 28 77| 28.04) 28.43 

Thermometer, mean......| 10.4? 9.87} 27.0U] 35.65] 55.07] 65.43) 45.53] 35.26] 14.20/41.2 
F 42.23] 30.25] 43.33] 40,67] 68.3] 72.70 .30| 62.07) 59.25} 3%.33 

Thermometer, extremes } 19.60] 12.83] 16.00} 19.00] 27.00} 52.30] 66.00) 54.7u} 31.50} 39.00) 15.67] 14.00 

1455. f 

Barometer, mean inches..| 29.66) 29.49] 29.43) 29,54! 29.55} 29.48} 

30.65] 3.04} 29.9] 29,96] 29.83] 29.79) = 

Barometer, extremes...) | 9/3] 29.18] 28 81| 28.30] 29.21] 28.90! 3 

Thermom“ter, mean......| 21.64] 12.63} 26.30) 38 3} 52.97] 61.40) 70. 

40.00] 35.33) 39.70] 58.40] 70.00] 78.00] 80.00] 73.00} 76.67] 61.63) 47.67] 39.67 

[feees extremes. } 333) 12/67] 14:70] 15.50] 38.30] 50.67] 59.00} 49.00] 42.67] 37.00] 15.00] 2-00) 


29.56] 29.60] 29.65/29.59} 
29.97) 50.19) 30 19 
29 08) 28.97) 28.62 
47.8 | 32.43) 22.1 |41.99) 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at CONCORD, New Hampshire; Latitude, 
43° 13/ N.; Longitude, 71° 297 W. from Greenwich ; Elevation above tide water, 374 feet. 
Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, Dr. Wai. Prescort. 


1854. | Jan. | Feb.| Mar. |Aprii.| May. |June. July. Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.66! 29.66] 29.51) 29.61) 29 a g 
30.27| 30.33}. 30.01) 30.24) 3. g 
Barometer, extremes... } 58.90 39,07) 28.83] 29.17) 29.171 § 
Thermometer, mean......| 19-69} 18.56) 29.49] 40.69) 59.8? 
: . 39.65] 38.60) 47.00} 55.33) 69.67 
hermometer, extremes. ) | “7'66| 2.70} 18.00] 27.00) 35.6 
vee: 99.71] 29.53) 29.47] 29.59! 29.58 

ometer, mean inches..| 29.71) 29.53) 29.47) 29.59) 29, 
vie : (| 30.601 30.05] 29.97] 29.03] 29.90] 29. 
Barometer, extremes...) | 92.61] 99.15| 28.87] 28.67| 29.22) 29. 
Thermometer, mean...... 24.40) 18.26) 30.13} 42.43) 55.70 
; ¢,§ | 40-00} 35.33) 42.30} 60.00] 68.30 
hermometer, extremes.) | g.99| 11.33| 16.00| 24.30] 43.70 


29.64] 29.64] 29.72] 29 71] 29.48] 29.53): 
29.88] 30.01] 30.13) 36.18] 80.14] 29. 
29.34] 29.34] 29.20]. 28,95] 98.85) Qe. 
71.57| 69.57| 61.02] 50.84] 38.91) < 
84.30| 81.70] 80.00} 63,00] 59.00 
60.00] 59.76} 49,00} 37.66] 24.00 


29.66] 29.69} 29.74) 29.55} 29.69 
29.93} 30,00) 30.05) 30.00} 30.11 
29.38) 29,30} 29.31} 29.06} 29.00) 2 
72.21} 66.24) 60.95) 40.97) 37.09 
84.3) 75.00) 74.33) 64.33) 50.67 
54.67| 44.33) 38.33) 23.67) 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina; Latitude, 
35° 54” 21. N.; Longitude, 79° 177 30" W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., 
and at 2and 9 P. M. Observer, Professor Jamus Pinups. 


1864. Jan. | Feb.| Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July“) Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Barometer, mean inches...| 29.60) 29.59] 29,50) 29.49) 29.45) 29.41) 29,46) 29.46 29.50} 29.54 ve 29, 
: 30.07] 29.93] 29.88) 30.04) 29.67] 29.62] 29.58] 29.59] 29.83] 29.83) 29.85] 29.93 
Barometer, extremes... ) | 9905] 29.19] 29. 14] 29.11] 29.98] 29.10] 29.35] 29.29] 29.06] 29.09] 28.95] 29 01 
Thermometer, mean......| 40.70] 45.31] 54.77| 58.88) 68.70] 75.93] 81.07] 78.30] 74.90] 62.65] 49.17| 39.51/60. 
: 58.33] 64.00) 73.67) 77.33] 76.00] 88.30) 89.60} 88.70] 86.30] 76.66] 67.00] 59.67 
Thermometer, extremes. § 26.00] 31.33] 38.33, 34.33 57.00] 56.30] 71.60] 68.00] 59.30] 48.66] 36.00] 28 


1855. 

‘Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.52} 29.41} 29.40, 29.49] 29 42) 29.40) 29.47) 29.46 

30.07| 29.71] 29.81) 29.70] 29.64] 29.63] 29.66] 29.69] 29. ; : 

Barometer, extremes... \ 28.88) 28.93} 28.91) 28.97] 29.11] 29.13] 29.30] 29.25] 2932] 29.19} 99.00] 28, 

Thermometer, mean...... 41.79] 36.40] 46.83] 64.03] 67.73] 74.11) 80.20] 76.68 73.56 58.50| 53.87) 43.50/60.60 
; Ee 58.67| 53.00] 63.60) 84.00] 78.60) 86.67] 86.67| 83.67] 83.33] 71.67| 67.33) 63.67 

Thermometer, extremes. § 28.00 25.00] 30.00) 40.00] 54.00] 59.67| 71.33] 62.67| 62.00] 43.00| 38.33) 27.67 


38 
8 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at DETROIT, Michigan; Latitude, 42° 24” N.; 
Longitude, 83° W. from. Greenwich ; Elevation above tide-water, 620 feet. Hours of ob- 
servation, 7 A.M.,andat2and9P.M. ~| Observer, Rev. Gzorau Dorris. 


1854. 


Barometer, mean inches.. 
Barometer, extremes... } 
Thermometer, mean...... 
Thermometer, extremes 


1855. 
Barometer, mean inches.. 


Barometer, extremes.... 
Thermometer, mean.... 
Thermometer, extremes { 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at the DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTI 
New York city; Latitude, 40° 43” N.;’ Longitude, 74° 5’ W. from Greenwich - Rleratied 
above tide-water, 159 feet. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P.M.” 


Observer, Professor 0. W. Morris. 


1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. July. | Aug |Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec, 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.85) 29.93) 29.83) 29.88] 29.84] 99.83] 29.90] 29.89] 99.98 29.99) 29.80 

Barometer, extremes... { 30.52 eb.d nie 30.55} 30.20} 30.09] 30.12} 30.16] 30.39 30.36] 30.41 30.60 

29.36] 29.39) 29.07| 29.34] 29.47] 29.59] 29.69] 29/61] 29/61, 29°39] 99.07] D8-x 

Thermometer, mean...... 29.59) ao 37.13) 46.69} 60.85] 70.00) 77.20] 74.10] 66.30] 56. “11 0a. 
; (| 50.03} 42.00] 60.73) 63.50) 73.53] 77.70] 86.60] 83150! 83.801 68.671 Go.6q| 40” 

hermometer, extremes. ) | 13/86] 16-70| 23.86 32.00 45-801 58.60 eooeenne nko pest a i 

Psychrometer, mean..... Fi oe pig efhge 73.00) 69.00} 68,00] 67.00} 62,00] 68.00! 69.00 69.001 77-0017 
:  § {100.00100.00|100.00}100.00|100.00} 96-00|100.60| 99:00!100. ; : 

eS eget 32.00| 22,00] 29.00] 28.00| 24:00] 29:00] 39,001 30:00] 30°00 199.08 37,00 "3400 

DIDe . 


Barometer, mean inches, .| 29.99] 29.89] 29.89] 29.95} 29,91] 2¢.86] 29.95] 30.00 a0 p 
79) 30.5 ant i re ave . -05} 29.90 F 

Barometer, extremes... Ee 30.26} 30,36} 30,27} 30.22] 30.11) 30.25) 30.33] 30.34|-30.30] 30.35 

05 29,52 29.25) 29.20} 29.53] 29.44] 29.80] 99.48] 29.67| 99 50} 29,39) 29.08 

hermometer, mean...... Ae eh) 35.57] 47.40) 59.33} 68.40] 75.14] 71.30] 66.18) 53. i 08 
‘Thermometer, extremes. { T8901 aaa] 44220] 88-10) 74.00) 84.54) 87.40} 78.60] 80.67] 67.40] 55.16| 48.60 
ty -73) 23.80] 32.70) 39.40) 57.63) 60.40} 61.56] 51.96] 39.83] 30.33] 18.73 

Psychrometer, mean......| 78.00} 73.00) 69.00] 69.00 2 70,00 70.00| 68.00 71.001 71.001 58:00 eile 
7.0 


R 76.00 
id 100.00|100.00|100.00|100.00|100.00|100.00|100:001 93 : 
Riga extremes. | 33,00, 10.00} 15.00] 18.00] 25.00) 24:00| 43:00! 37-00 tye "38.001 41.09 "ol 


ee el 


" 
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Summary of Meterological Observations, made at EXETER, New Hampshire, Latitude, 42° 587 
rgd Longitude, 70° 55’ W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 
; Observer, Rev. L. W. Leonarp. 


i Des aa 


Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Lot #2 SERN os ee 


dq ~ ] ae Beaan —— 

|Thermometer, mean...... a ye gate ae es 62.97} 70.20) 65.73) 58.13} 48.80} 38,11} 21.61)/44.10 
ie 10.00| 36.67, 49.331 52.00/ 66.67| 70.00| 80.00] 77.00] 77.70] 63.23] 58.00] 36, 

Gee 6.33! 0.00] 18.33] 25.33) 35.33| 56.00/ 58.00 57.30] 42.70} 35.00] 23.00] 0.38 


Thermometer, mean......| 25.11} 17.12) 30.27) 40.80) 52.07 61.47] 68.54] 62.79) 57.73] 52.18] 36.56] 26.52/44.2¢] 
"67 35.33] 42.00] 57.70| 68.70! 77.00] 79.67| 70.33] 74.33] 61.33) 56.00] 41.00 
Thermometer, extremes. } | 74°33) 11.33) 18.00] 24.00) 41.30) 53.00) 60.33] 51.33] 44.33] 34.33] 20.33) 10.33 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at DUBUQUE, Towa; Latitude, 42° 297 N.; 
Longitude, 90° 50’ W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 680 fect. Hours of 


observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P.M Observer, Dr. Asa Han. 
a 

1854. Jan. | Feb.| Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July.} Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 5 

Bree ee Ss Bee ee ee Ee eee = 


Barometer, mean inches.. 20.04 29.31] 29.26} 29.28] 29.16] 29.25] 29.34] 29.37] 29.37] 29.37) 29.23) 29.33/29. 
29.81| 29.82} 29.87) 29.50] 29.61] 29.60] 29.60] 29.78] 29.75| 29.94) 29.65] 
|Barometer, extremes... } 94,69] 28.80 28.81| 28.75] 28.46] 28.94) 29.14] 29.19] 29.08] 28.71) 28.38) 28.76 
Theremometer, mean.....| 15.35] 27.84 Et 52.19| 60.73] 70.23) 77.27| 74.60] 68.07] 56.57| 37.92) 27.35|/51.43 
41.59] 42.00| 54.67] 79.00] 74.33| 86.00] 87.70] 84.70] 86.00] 72.33] 53.67| 38.33 
Thermometer, extremes} | “7'33) j9'99| 21.00| 26.00] 52.33) 45.00| 67.70] 62.00] 55.60] 38.50] 20.33) 12.00 
|Psychrometer, mean......| 80.00) 76.00) 65.00) 54.00 55.00| 69.00} 70.00} 68.00) 70.00) 66.00) 68.00) 75.00 68,00) 
hea set ctremes { |100-00}100.00}100.00)100.00) 91.00)100.00 100.00] 92.00] 95.00] 98.00)100.00}100,00 
|Psychrometer, extremes } |'o5'09/ 48.00] 21.00/ 9.00] 14.00} 29,00] 36.00} 34.00, 27.00) 28.00) 22.00) 31.00 
1855. 
Barometer, mean inches.. 29.26] 29.37] 29.27) 29.31] 29.31) 29.21] 29.27} 29.35) 29.34 99.32} 29,30} 29.35)/29.31 
_ 99.93] 29.85| 29.76| 29.78] 29.67| 29.61] 29.47] 29.63] 29.55] 29.65] 29.78] 29.94 
arometer, extremes...-4) | 98 931 98.77] 98.52) 28.97] 28.80] 28.85] 28.99] 29.08] 29.04) 28.80) 28.58) 28.25) 


Thermometer, mean.....- 94.9) 18°75] 31.33] 55.43] 63.90| 68,05] 73.23] 69.32| 64.61| 48.45] 39.58) 21.63/48,21 
; 4 57.00 35.33} 45.00! 77.30] 81.00| 83:33} 86.33] 86.33] 79.67| 66.00] 59.33} 46.67 
Thermometer, extremes } | “9'g7| “0/67 11.30| 32.30] 48.00] 53.00] 60.00| 56.00| 52.33) 31.33) ..... 9.33 
Psychrometer, mean...... 81.00] 84.00] 78.00] 57.00| 55.00| 67.00] 70.00] 75.00| 78.00] 64.00] 67.00| 64.00\70.00 


eet are 100.00'100.001100.00'100.00/100.00/L00.00] 96.00|100.00|100.00]100.00]100.00|100.00 
Psychrometer, extremes } | 1199] 44.00] 31.00| 12.00] 16.00) 20.00) 32.00| 43.00) 40.00) 14.00) 17.00) 11.00 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at FREDERICK, Maryland; Latitude, 39° 247 
N.; Longitude, 77° 187 W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 


P.M. Observer, H. E. Hansuaw, 
fl 

1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. |June.|July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. E 

: < 


Teter, mean inches. .| 29.82| 29.77| 29.66] 29.68} 29.65] 29.61) 29.69) 29.69) 29.76) 29.78) 29.60 99.66|29.70 

pape 30.28] 30°25] 30.08) 30.25] 29.92] 29.94] 29.87] 29.96] 30.17) 30.16) 30.21/ 30.33 

Barometer, extremes... § 98°97] 29:19] 29.09| 29.09} 29.43] 29.23] 29.51] 29.42) 29.32) 29.18) 28.97) 29.13 ce: 
t an.....«| 32,32] 35.21] 41.24] 50.83) 65.84| 74.07] 81.33) 77.10) 70.30) 55.83) 42.78) 31.56/54. 

0 ROT RCE 62.80] 74.57| 87.70) 90.70| 89.10] 85.60}. 70.63) 59.43) 46.67 

‘Thermometer, extremes 39,331 49.77| 60.50| 71.50] 63.90| 52.70] 37.40| 31.37) 18.00 
1855. 


33 aches. .| 29.76] 29.61] 29.51| 29.57] 29.53] 29.47] 29.58) 29.61] 29.68) 29.55) 29.66) 29.67|29.60 
Beeyadiene ete. 30-461 29.931 30.01] 29.881 29.77] 29.74| 29.78] 29.93| 99.90) 29.92}-20.93] 30.35 
Barometer, extremes.---} | 59°9]| 29.99] 29.01] 29.12} 29.22| 29.09] 29.36) 29.22) 29.34) 29.20 29.06 28.61 aes 

can ....--| 33:39) 26.39] 38.37| 54.47| 64.501 70.79| 78,46] 72.66] 67.76) 51.43) 45.25) 35.0853. 
Paar era nt 48.03] 41.101 51.30] 76,201 78.20| 89.00| 87.33) 79.27] 79.83) 64.97] 59.07) 47.27 
Thermometer, extremes? | 91°93) 5.43) 25.60) 34.90] 47.90] 61.07] 63.00) 62.17] 53.67) 39.10 22.13 210.40} i 
: - 1} 39;601 74.00] 64.001 61.00| 55.001 70.00| 73.00) 80.00| 87.00) 76.00) 75.00) 72.00/72. 

| bd eto sia 100,00/100.00 84 091190-00) 99,00/100,001100.00)100.001100.00 100.00|1 00.00)100.60 


nnn 
a 
oo 
D> 
S 
D> 
= 
> 
il 
> 


Psychrometer, extremes. } 39.00! 39.90] 0.00} 22.00] 18.00] 27.00) 42.90) 47.00 62.00] 39.00} 34.00} 0,00) 


‘ pero te sae, 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at FORT MADISON, Towa; Latitude, 40°37% 
N; Longitude, 91° 28” W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 
Pane Observer, D. McCrwapy. 


Neen | Jan, | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.|July.| Aug. | Sept.! Oct. | Nov. | Dee. ae 


| 

: 

i es mean......) 21.1) 32.97) 42.57) 5.20] 05.96) 75.93] 85.77] 81.57} 72.70] 58.10) 39.2] 30:44/55.29] ~ 
leat »3. § | 49-00} 95.00] 63.00] 78.00] 78.00] 89.60] 94.00] 91.30] 91.00] 73.0ul 56.04] i5.001 | 

Thermometer, extremes. } 6.0u] 8.00] 29.00] 27.00] 53.00) 50.00] 67.00) 67.00] 55.00] 41-00) 24.00} 

1855. 


; iireceiee: vaiean i 24.95] 21.15] 33.87] 57.37] 44.73) pa 26! 73.49) 70.39] 49.73 41.26) 
(ey eter, extremes, § | 5!-00} 42.57] 51.60} 80.30] 88.70, 88.00] 91.33 90.33! 81.00] 65.57] 62.0. 5 
‘Thermometer, extrt mes. § 2.67| 0.67} 11.30) 35.00) 47.00 55.57] 64.00 60.33] 50.33) 32.67] 21.0u 


BSP oat SSE Sot ok Rei ee eee, 


«& 
7 4 ofp REE 
Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at GLENWOOD, Tennessee ; Latitude, 36°28 
N.; Longitude, 87° 137 W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 481 feet. “Hours 
of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, H. M. Stewart. ‘ 
te Peas hide ie aoe o> + 
| . cia 
854, Jan, | Feb.) Mar.|April.| May.| June. July.| Aug.|Sept.! Oct. | Noy. | Dee. E 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.7] 29.60] 29.54] 29.53] 29.45] 29.5) 29.58) 29.55) 29.58) 29.62] 29.54] 29.63/29.57] 
4 30.35) 29...) 29.94) 30.26} 29.72] 29.70] 29.74 29.71] 30.05] 29.96] 29.681 29.85 oh 
jBarometer, extremes... 28.91] 24,97] 29.12] 29,19} 29.03] 29.93] 99,431 20/45 29.17] 29.15] 28.921 29.94 r 
baa Sei MEAN. eos 37.40] 44,24] 52.84) 58.66] 66.29} 72.97] 80.53) 40.77 *6.47| 60.39) 45,30) 32.:19)59.55). 
ae = s 953,50! 63.!7] 71.07] 75.25} 75.33] 84.00 87.50} 88.40} 85.10) 76.59] 57.30] 58.65] 
Thermometer, extreme 4 15.931 27.20] 38,47] 35.25] 52.60} 50.60] 73.60] 72.70] 63.60] 48.00] 29°57] 20-x0 i 


IPsychrometer, UVC AN vale «ose Dat a a 58.00} 74.00) 0.00] 76.00] 58.00] 69.00 78.00) 67.00 59.00|70.00 
| J F te 00.00} 95.00} 95.00) 92.00} 98.00 98.00} 96.00] £9.00] $7.00) 92.00} 98.00] 95.00 49 
jebeeanu cael 4.00} 0.00} 20.00} 19.00! 29.00! 49.00] 41.00] 26.00} 28/001 36 2:00] 23.00 

55. Ny 
Burometer, mean inches..: 29.60] 29.50] 29,56] 29.58) 29.50] 29.49 29.55] 29.56} 29.58} ¢ 9.29.57] 
Barointetey axthen 5 30.23) 24.9) 30.07] 29.94] = 29.77) 29.76] 29.80] 29.75) < 30.09) 

Sieh taht EE ee 28.77, 29.05 28,87) 29.31] z 23} 29.41] 29.27] 29.33} = eS ‘9.04 
‘Thermometer, mean...... ' 33, 37| 34.35} 44.00 33.07 74) 79.82) 76.36] 73.79 68 38.05]57,.43 
(Thermometer, extremes, ey ie ne ee 82.80} 78.97] 82,33 82.00) 79.23] 9.83 57.93 
(Psyehrom ‘ter, mean 72.0) 38.00 30,00 58.00 73.00 79:00 ae a0) B00 on ce 

5 ry MEAD. .ees 2.03) 38. 00} 38.00) 72.00] 79.00] 82.00] 85.00] 85.00] 74.001 72.00! 71.00173.00 
Peyclifonietan, extremes, 190.04/100.00 28.00 76:00] 28.00) 98.00/100.00] 100.00] |00.00] 9x-00/100.001 100.00 
H De i -00} 21.00} 33.00] 43.00 91,00) 40.00] 26.00 27.00 14.00) 
[heer i 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at GETTYSBURG, Pennsy 
39° 517 N.; Longitude, 77° 15” W. from Greenwich. Hour 
at 2and9P. M. 


( Ivania ; Latitude, 
3 of observation, 7 4. M , and 
Observer, Professor M. JACOBS. 


! 1 . 4, 

| 1854. Jan, pean Mar. |April.| May. | June. July. Tieltteete Oct. | Noy.| Dec. Z 

: | 
' 

Spe ane art ths Aan, es q 


Barometer, mean inches..] 29.50] 29.43] 29,41 29.42) 29.3:] 29.36] 29.44 


: 3); 29.441 29.50) 29.51] 29.234] 29, 40109 49) 
Barom ter, extremes... § a Bate aoe ooo 20.86 29.665 29.61} 28.66] 29.8; 28:93] 99-911 ee eo Soh 
: 28. +32) 28.67) 28.83) 99.11} 29, 29 2s} ¢ 6 341 ORS sel fens 
|Thermometer, m an...... 27.91} 31.64) 41.09] 49.26] $3.80 71.70 79.00 aot a sete ri rite r 
Thermometer,extreme..}| {2-931 18-67) 65.33) 69.00] 73.00] 88.00] ss.00] es-c0l atoul ag] Sb @ S100} 


¢ | 12.65] 17.33) 24.00] 31.00! 48.50 59.70! 71.00] 62,00 


1855. 90.70! 37.00) 28.33) 12.00 


Barometer, mein inches..} 29.49} 29.39] 29.36 29.44) 29.39) 29.34 9 Piatt at 1 linea 
ry extremes 30.20) 29.74) 29.87] 99.76] 29:85 29.61] 25°79] Seize] seo] 29-481 29.50 9.49}29,44 
Barometer, extremes...) | 52 7S! 29.02! 98,79! 98:89! 29.04] 28°91 sete 9.7r} 20,79] 99.88} 29.08 
F 29.02] 28, 20,09! 29.04) 28,92) - 5 ) i 05 
Thermometir, mean...... Sod 22.64) 35.37] 59.93! 63.83] 87.54] 7 Sieg eV ae re ae 
Thermometer, extremes. } 19.00 re 48.00] 77.00) 76.30] 85.00 77.67] 78.00] 62.65 pans res 51.19, 


21.30) 31.00) 43.30] 53.00 80.33) 51.67] 36,00] 28.00] 12,33 


ps eee ee 
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‘Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at GOUVERNEUR, New York: Lati 
95/ No- : a ; ; Latitude, 44° 
MERE honed 15° 357 W. from Greenwich, ours of vbservation, 7A) M., and’at 2 
19 P.M. ee Observer, Dr. P. O. Witiias. 


» 


L ‘ 


| 
Jan. | Feb, | Mar. |April. May. 


| 1854, June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Noy.| Dec. 
’ s ‘ | 
: 


14.05) 27.77} 39.40 60.13] 8.50] as.10 
37.33] 45.00] 56.33 75.67| 78.00] 86. 0 
0.14) 7:43] 24:67) 30.00] 57.34] 62.00 


‘Thermometer, mean......| 11.933 
Thermometer, extreines. j A se 
ied Bet eeee 
Thermometer, mean.,....| 24.55 


49.47] 34.87] 20.70/45. 

65.37] 52.33) 38.33 

32.00] 18.6;| 0.16 | 
45.7 


13.94] 27.47] 43.60] 58.53] 62.91 72.55 


§ | 45.33} 35.57] 42.00] 62.00} 72.70] 80.00) 88.3 733) 62.001 30.6] Soc 

Theta, { Leese § | 40.33) 35.07) 42, . 72. A 83,33) 62.00! 50.67] 46.33) ' 

Thermometer, extremes.) | “g'57| 6°00] 6.00] 18.70] 44.70| 47.331 60°00 3 st 18.64 10.87] | 
- o id ‘ i] 


Summary of Meteorological Observations; made at HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania; Latitude, 
40° 167 N.; Longitude, 76° 507 W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 
2and 9 P.M. Observer, Dr. J. Herseiy. 


| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
! q 


1854. June. | July.| Aug. | Sept. 


Barometer, mean inches,.| 29-8\/] 29.74] 29.67] 29.69] 29.65) 29. 29.53} 29.60} 20.7 1/29,72 
“ 30.27) 40.24] 30.13} 30.34) 29.94} 29 30.21} 30.16} 30.39 

Barouicter, extremes... } 29,04] 29,23] 29.05] 29.31} 29.45] 29.12} 28.96] 29.10) 

;Thermometer, meai...... 31,2) 38.54 ape 51.13 see 5 

H f 30.35) 47.00) 60,67) 72.00 +00 72. 

\Thermometer, extremes. } 20 vu} 24’001 28.331 33.00! 53:33 d 


| 1855. 
Barom+ter, mean inches..| 29.75) 9.71] 29.67] 29.74 eld 
: : 30, 0. 30.17} 30.07] 29.92) © 
Barometer, extremes.... § Sire ce 29.11 ee mae ; 
\Thermometer, mean......| d1.o0) 25.14) 37.80 a ae 
¥ JO} 59.83) 50,d 2.00) 78. t 
|Phermometur, extremes. } a hk an 34:70 48:70 
t 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at JACKSONVILLE, Florida; Latitude, 20° 
15’ N.; Longitude, 82° W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 14 feet. Hours of 
observation, 7 A. M.,and at 2and 9 P. M. Observer, Dr. A. S. BaLpwin. 


J } 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. June.|July.} Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Annual. 


30.10) 20.05) 30,19] 30.09) 30.14]30.10 
} 80218) 30.0) 30 32) 30.35) 30.44 
50.01| 29.42 29.86} 29.60) 20.34: 


inch ~,.| 30.25] 30.18 30.12} 30.08) 29.99} 30.01) + 
Bae Arsen ¢ | 30.62} 30.46] 30.22} 30.57] 31.21] 30.15 
Barometer, extremes... +) | 29.80] 29.41] 29.40] 29.62} 29.81] 20.41 30-01| 29.494 29.56) 29.00) 28.34] 
an......| 57.48} 60.43] 67.88 65.19] 76.86] 80.50 39.67) 80.90] 71.23] 59.9%) 4°.44169.56) 
Thermometer; meane+-+-| 34/67|°70.67| 77.67} 76.67| 82.00| 87.30] & 0] 88.00) 85.30] 78.00) 73.67) 66.38 
abennouretey) extremes. } 4.63] 45.67] 50.83] 50.33] 64.3: 65.70] 76.70) 7.00} 73.90) 61.66) 44.33) 30.67 
6 ter, mean.....: 28.00! 83.00] 82.00] 81.00] £4.00] 86.00] 81.00] 81.00] 85.00] 83.00] &1.00] 8°.00/83.00 
Eger eee § |100,00/100.00] £8.00] 95.00]100.00]100.00] 96.00} 96.00|100.00}100.60/160.00)100.00 
Psychrometer. extremes.) | [:3'94) 5.00] 56.00|°45.00| 49,00] 56.00] 49.00) 38.00] 59.00] 56.00} 51.00) 18.00 
1855. 4 
snches..| 20.171 30.10] 30.10] 30.16} 30.04] 30.0%! 30.15] 30.10] 30.19} 30.09} 30.09} 30.20 30.12 
Be lube te Mace Rinehes +). - 0 a 39/491 30.36] 30.27| 30.28] 30.30] 30.21) 30.32) 30.36) 30.31) 30.58 
39. 29.45] 99.85] 29.64] 2 29 ,€4} 99,91] 29.80] 20.61] 2°41 
3 60.50] 70.31| 76.46 82.15] 80.54] 66.12] 68.91] 5°.05169.24 
76.30) 80.67] $1.00 85.6 | 85.32) €0.00| 77.00] 71.67 
39.30] 52.33] 65.70] 72. 74.67|. 75.66] 49.00] 49.33 42.90) 
‘ter Bie UN “901 77-001 80.00] 80.00] 36.00] 86.00] 87.00] 88.00] 86.00] 91.00] 8°.00185.00 
2 aig in ie aia 00.001100.001100,001 95.00] 91.00|100.00|100.00]400.00} 6.00] 100.00|100 00/100.00 


100. : = = 
Psychrometer, extremes. } 39.00] 51.00} 0.00] 15.00) 45.00] 50.00] 60.00) 66.00 209) 65.00) 65.00) 47.00 


Barometer, extremes... ) 
Thermonieter, mean.. ... 
Thermometer, extremes, 


~~ 


n 


i. 
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‘Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at LEWISBURG, Virginia; Latitude, 37° 49” 
Na hee pier 80° 287 W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2. and 
9 P.M. Observer, Dr. T. Parron. 


- 


: 4854. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. 


- lphermometer, mean......| 33.22] 38.42] 47.19] 51.62} 65.33] 70.93) 79.67) 74.90] 70.00 
58.67| 54.33] 62.67] 72.67| 74.00| 83.00] 85. 

Thermometer, extremes. § 17.33) 25.67 30.67| 28.00] 50.67] 59.00} 71. 

1855. 

_|Thermometer, mean,.... | 37.55} 30.08) 41.60) 56.10) 64.33 67.15] 74. K 

. 50.671 40.67| 55.00! 70.30] 77.00| 77.67| 79.00| 78.00 

Thermometer, extremes. | 22,33] 17.00] 25.30| 38.30] 44.30] 51.33| 65.33] 60.67 


3 
& 
ze 
a 

ae 
S BBS 
S%es: S65 


ues 


aeenang 
Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at LIMA, Pennsylvania; Latitude, 39° 55’ N.; 
Longitude, 76° 25” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 196 feet. Hours of 


observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and9 P. M. Observer, J. Epwarps. 
|e 
1854, Jan. | Feb. | Mar. jApril.! May.| June. July. | Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Noy. Dee. | st 
| < 
es eS ——————— ——— ——E m 
Barometer, mean inches.. | 29.95) 29.90) 29.78 99.81] 29.78] 29.77| 29.86] 29.86] 29.94] 29.93] 29.73} 29.82) 29.84 
B eiowtartemnes 30.46] 30.39} 30.23) 30.50) 30.14] 30.06] 30.05) 30.14] 30.32) 30.34) 30.33) 30 
eta Aee +++) | 29,23] 29.39] 29.05] 29,20] 29.52| 29.45] 29.69) 29.58] 29.51] 29.28) 29.07) 29 
Thermometer, mean......} 29.86] 31.79] 39.95 au $36 ia 07 on 72.23) 66.43) anos 42,29) 28.96) 51.90) 
: F .§ | 51.95) 50.00) 63.47 .00} 71.60) 81.50} 89.10) 81.90} $2.60 30| 59.83) 43.07) 
Thommométer; extremes { 18.10] 18.40] 26.10] 30.40| 47.17| 56.60] 67.70 64.50| 48.90] 37 701 27.73| 8. 
Psychrometer, mean...... 79.00] 76.00] 68.00) 73.00} 73.00} 79.00) 78.00} 77.00) 77.00) 76.00| 72.00) 78.00) 76.00 
98.00} 98.00} 99.00) 96.00)100.00/100.00/100.00}100. 


wad, 100.00}100.00)100.00}100.00 iy t 5 : b 
Uae gael extremes. § 37.00] 27.00] 20.00} 12.00} 20.00} 43.00] 38.00| 42.00] 35.00] 21.00] 35.00) 44.00 

1855. 
Barometer, mean inches, .| 29.93] 29.79] 29.76) 29.85) 29.79} 29.75) 29.85} 29. 
if 30.62] 30.20] 30.28) 30.17] 30.13] 30.03] 30.16) 30. 
Barometer, extremes...) 99.04| 29.44] 29.90] 29.18) 29.38) 29.39] 29.61] 29. 


Thermometer, mean......| 32.46] 24.85] 36.57| 50.40) 60.50] 68.73 a0 70.51] 64.95] 50.80] 44.95] 33.72] 51.24 
0 intl 


sp 50.40] 42.03, 49.10) 72.60} 75.30} 86.20} 84.0 
Thermometer, extremes. § 20.60 3.63] 18.90] 32.60] 44.60| 58.20| 62.33| 60.70] 50. ‘ 
Psychrometer, mean......| 80.00] 72.00 64.00] 67.00] 60.00] 78.00] 81.00] 80.00] 81.00] 80.00] 77.00| 77.00} 75.00 
100.0011 00.00}100.00|100.00} 97.00| 98.00)100.00| 98.001100.00|100.00!100.00'100.00; 

Psychrometer, extremes { 34.00| 23.00] 24.00} 12.00] 10.00] 39.00) 46.00} 40.00! 38.00] 34.00 33.00) 33.00 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at LODI, New York; Latitude, 42° 37” N.; Lon- 
gitude, 76° 53 W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P.M 
Observer, J. Lurrerts. 


eae 
. |April.} May. | June.| July. | Aug.| Sept.| Oct. 


1854. 


41.79) 58.77] 68.10) 75.80) 71.80) 63.77] 53.28} 36. 
63.00) 71.00| 82.00; 86.00) 82.00) 84.00) 66.00] 53. 
22.00) 32.67) 56.70) 63.00) 57.00} 45.30) 36.00) 2: 


Thermometer, mean.....- 

Thermometer, extremes. 
1855. 

Thermometer, mean..... 45.04) 55.73] 62.91] 71.61) 66.29) 61.51] 46.10 


ae Ob § | 39.33} 37,00] 47.30) 66.30] 72.00| $3.33) 83.33} 74.83] 78.00] 63.67 
Thermometer, extremes.) | 9) 33} 13.00) 19.70} 36.30} 48.67] 62.33] 52.67] 42.33) 30.00 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at MENDEN Massachusetts ; Latity Ls 
N.; Longitude, 71° 34% W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A; M., cere aa 


9 P.M. Observer, Dr. J. G. METCALF. | 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dees| 2 
iss 
P abet ee ta gq 
Thermometer, mean......| 23.66) 22.51) 30.77| 40.64) 56.33] 65.80] 73.80] 67.40] 61.50| 51.98] 40.99] 23.70 


47.67] 38.66) 53,67) 57.20 65.33] 78.10] 83.10} 7 7 Bal 3a°emt 
Thermometer, extremes { e 2 . 3. 77.10] 78.20] 67.00} 64.67] 38.67} 
Tea 0.00) 1.50] 17,67] 28.00] 35.35) 55.00) 57.10] 56.00] 47.00| 39.901 99.33 Ban 


Thermometer, mean .....} 28.1]{ 19.14) 30.57] 44.30) 54.77] 65.16! 72 
ey 36.00) 40.70) 57.30) 68.10) 84.33 
2.67 


52] 66.96] 61.48) 53.28] 39.60) 99.62 
Thermometer, extremes } 12.67] 10.33) 20.70) 22.00| 40.00) 56.00 


52 
eo 75.67) 78.67) 65.00) 53.00) 44.00 


55.33) 43.33) 39.33] 25.33} 12.33} 


B48 


& 


. ae 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at MANCHESTER, New Hampshire; Lati- 
“tude, 42° 597 N.; Longitude, 71° 28% W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 300 
feet. Hours of observation, 7.A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, S. N. Byun, 


3 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | Juue.) July. Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Nov.|Dec.} 3 
a 
Si 


Barometer, mean inches...) 30.06 30.07] 29.91] 30.02] 29.95] 29.93] 30.02 30.01} 30.03} 30.08) 29.86} 29.90/29.99 
30.67] 30.70} 30.39] 20.63] 30.42] 30.92] 30.25] 30.47 30:57| 30.48) 30.50! 30.77 
Barbmeter, extremes... $1) 59/27] 99/45] 99/97|-29.80] 29.571 29:65] Dorval Socel Cored 99,33] 29.97] 28.93 
Thermometer, mean...... 21.79} 22.47] 32.61] 43.55] 61.52] 68.30] 75.63| 70.43] 61.33 51.60] 40.091 23.15/47.71 
41.35] 40.33) 52.33] 57.00] 72.00] 77.30] 86.30] 80.70| 83.30! 63.33 59,67! 38.3 


ee extremes } 7.67] 1.67| 19.67] 28.67| 37.33] 57.70] 60.00] 60.30] 47.701 39.33] 24.671 2.00 
55. 


Barometer, mean inches ..| 30,09] 29.91] 29.89] 29.94] 29.95] 29.87| 30.01! 30.02] 20.06] 29.85] 30.10] 29.93129.97 
30.91] 30.51] 30.37] 30.30} 30.29} 30.16] 30.29] 30.331 30.35] 30.18] 30.48] 30.34 
Barometer, extremes... § 29.14] 29.64] 29,98] 29.05] 29.60] 29.43] 29.72] 29.50] 29.63] 29.43] 29°44] 99:98 

‘Thermometer, mean...... 26.67 19.99 32.33) 49.03] 56.72| 66.46] 74.70 67.13) 60.12) 55.63} 36.05] 97.81/47.13 
: 44.33] 37.33] 47.00| 53.30} 70.33] 86.33] 87.00] 76.33] 76.67] 65.00] 48.67| 39.33 

Thermometer, extremes } 9,00 15.33] 20.00) 24.30) 44.67] 56.67] 64.33] 52.33) 45.33) 40.33] 21.00] 7.00 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at MORRISVILLE, Pennsylvania ; Latitude, 
40°12” N.; Longitude, 74° 537 W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide water, 30 feet 
Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, EB. Hance. 


| 1554 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April./ May. jJune. | July. | Aug.! Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


oi ee Le mn hire 


Barometer, mean inches..| 30.17 24.73) 3.04! 30.06] 
) 


30.03, 30.02) 30.10} 30.10 30.16] 30.17! 29.99] 30.11130.061 
5] 30.60! 30.45) 30.70! 30.35) 30.35] 30.25] 30.30) 30.50] 30.50| 30.55! 80.80 

Barometer, extremes... } 9.45) 29.60! 29.30] 29.50| 29.70) 29.75) 29.95] 29.85] 29.80) 29.60] 29.35] 29.35 
Thermometer, mean...... 29,15] 31.18, 39.00) 47.85) 63.83 68.73] 75.00| 71.63| 68.031 55.51| 42.70] 98.00/51.55 

51.67] 44.00) 60.67) 65.67] 71.00, 78.30, 85.00] 81.30) 82.00] 69.00] 59.00] 40.67 

Thermometer, extremes. § 16.33} 19 67) 25.67] 31.33) 49.00] 56.70| 65.00] 64.30] 52.00] 42.66] 28.67| 11.00 
1855. 
Barometer, mean inches..| 30.18) 30.05) 30,03} 


30.12) 30.07) 30.03) 30.11} 30.16] 30.20) 30.04) 30.15] 30.14/30.11 


i 


30.90] 30.45} 30.50! 30.45! 30.40, 30.30) 30.40] 30-50) 30.45| 30.45] 30.48) 30.65 
Barometer, extremes....} | 99°35] 99 3] 99.45) 29.501 29.70, 29.65| 29:90] 29.701 29°85] 29°60] 29°40 29.90 
Thermometer, mean...... 31.88} 24.95] 36.17) 49.07) 59.70) 67.38| 74.16] 69.70) 64.691 50.62] 44.04] 33,45150.50 


49.00} 40.00] 50.00) 67.70) 73.30, 81.33] 83.67) 76.67] 77.33| 67.33) 56.67] 48.00 
Thermometer, extremes. § 21.00] 3.33 oni 34.70} 40.70, 60.00] 64.67) 62.00] 52.67] 39.67| 32.00] 18.67 


| 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at MILTON, Indiana; Latitude, 39° 477 N.; 
Longitude, 85° 2’ W. from Greenwich ; Elevation above tide water, 800 feet. Hours of 
observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, Dr. V. Kusny 


| | 


1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. 


June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. 


a t an inches. .| 29.09] 29.06 29.00| 29.08] 28.98! 29.02] 29.09] 29.09 29.09] 99.05! 98.91 
lenge: fndtoiegee 29.64] 29.48) 29,40] 29.47) 29.26 29.30] 29.97] 29.17] 29.34] 29.33) 99/89 
[Barometeer, extremes. } 28,46] 28.42) 98.45| 28. 98.66| 28.87] 28.94] 28.71] 28.44] 97/74] < 

eter, mean...... 27.35] 34,12} 42,75) 51.35) 62.88, 71.63) 79.37] 75.10] 70.17] 55.33) 38.21 
aeagurune Wega 51.16) 50.00) 59.5 .16, 85.30} 87.70) 87.20] 83.50] 68.67] 50.00] £ 
/Thermometer, extremes. § 3.67] 21.67] 27.00] 29.80] 47.50 50.70 71.70] 64.00] 53.00 
1855. 


5X2) 
o) 
fer} 
S 
wo 
go 
bo 
3 


a 
oO 
og 
SY 
1 
S) 
On 
5 
3) 
a 
ic) 


25.00 


| n inches. .| 29.02] 29.07) 29,02] 29.09] 29.04) 28.99] 29.06) 29.08] 29.10) 29.03] 29.06 
iis kaa 29,67) 29.51) 29.47) 29.43] 29.31) 29.28] 29.23] 29.38] 99/99) 99.93) 99,49] 2 
Bare pecre extremes....} 28.07] 28.48) 98.16] 23.82) 28.64 28.53] 28.84 98.89) 28,93] 98.73] 98.53] 2 
| a a es aeeille P 7 
The nean...+.-| 31.62] 23.53, 33.60, 54.43) 62.47 65,82] 75.75] 72.19] 68.81] 51.82| 43.85] 2 
miler eae es {| 57.50] 40.50) 47.20] 78.50] 79.20 82.67] 85.33) 83.00) 78:8] 65.00| 60.15 
(Thermometer, extremes.) | “g'16) 7.33) 19.70] 30.50 42.20 46.17] 68.50] 56,83) 53.67] 35.33} 27.10 


25 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at NANTUCKET, Massachusetts ; Latitude, 41° 
17’ N.; Longitude 70° 6” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide water, 30 fect. Hours 
of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, W. Mircuann. 


: 3 
Jan, | Feb, | Mar. |April.| May. |June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. a 
1854. 5 


Barometer, mean inches...) 30.09] 30.05 29.91} 29.97] 29.98] 29.92] 30.02] 30.01} 30.08) 30.05] 29.85] 29.88|29.98; 

ee 30.80] 30.70] 90.35} 30.60, 30.38] 30.18) 30.21] 30.30) 30.49 30.46) 30.49] 30.73) 

Barometer, extremes... | 59°19) 29:56) 29:10] 29.28) 29.5]| 29.61, 99.76] 29:74] 29.69) 29.37] a9.11] 29.09 | 

Thermometer, mean......| 32.61) 30.67] 37.07) 43.95 53.13] 63.47) 71.73) 69.23) 62.73, 56.11) 47.22) 35.07|50.25, 
48.50] 43.50| 49.67) 54.67) 62.33] 74.20) 77.70 77.50] 74.50) 63.60] 60.33] 45.33 

iad i mga extremes. } 12.86] 15.27] 25.83) 33.33) 42.33] 51.70, 63.60| 61.30] 51.20) 45.30) 33.67] 23.33] | 

Psychrometer, mean......| 80.00) 69.00} 57.00 70.00 72.00) 74.00) 74.00} 74.00] 73.00) 77.00) 73.00} 73.00/72.00 

100.00/100.00]100.00 100.00 100.0] 93.00| 94.00100.00| 97.00 100.00|100.00|100.00) 

Psychrometer, extremes. } 8.00 0.00] 0.00 0.00. 17.00] 17.00| 35.00] 41.00| 22.00! 37.00] 37.00, 0.00 

1855. 

Barometer, mean inches..| 30.11} 29.89) 29.87, 29.95) 29.91] 29.92) 30.02} 30.05} 30.09) 29.92) 30.02) 29.98)/29.98) 

30.86] 30.39] 30.35! 30.31) 30.30) 30.17; 30.32) 30.37 30.35] 30.35] 30.40) 30.54 

Barometer, extremes...) | 59°15] 99.51] 29.321 28.89| 29.35] 29.41] 29.77| 29.47] 29.69) 29.40] 29.37] 29.11 

Thermometer, mean......| 37.31] 29.20] 36.40) 44.77] 52.50] 63.74 70.35 68.64 64.13 57.3 44.53 30.27 50.66 

‘ 49.50| 42.50) 45.80| 53.20| 61.70| 76.00) 78.33] 75.50| 75.83) 64.73) 57. : 

Thermometer, extremes. } | 31°33 “g.33{ 99.80] 31.50} 42.80| 59.00| 61.33| 60.67| 54.10! 45.67| 34.00| 25.83 

Psychrometer, mean......] 73.00] 66.00} 67.00] 67.00! 69.00 oo ae isin Bee oo ne bee: in 

100.00|100.00}100.00/100.00/100.00] 97.00}100.00100.00| 7.00]100.00]100.00/100.00 

Psychrometer, extremes. § 33.00/ 0.00] 32.00] 20.00) 14.00] 29.00} 45.00) 25.00] 12.00| 26.00] 38.00 37.00 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at MUSCATINE, Iowa; Latitude, 41° 26” N.; 
Longitude, 91° 5” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 586 feet. Hours of 
observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, T. S. Parvin. 


1854, Jan. | Feb. | Mar, |April.| May. | June.) July.| Aug. | Sept.{ Oct. | Nov.| Dee. 


Annual. 


Barometer, mean inches...| 29.57| 29.56) 29.47) 29.47| 29.38) 29.47] 29.55 99.53) 29.55 29.54| 29.45] 29.60'29.51 

30.15] 30.01] 29.95] 29.96] 29:70! 29:76| 29.71| 29.72) 29.93] 99.85] 30.111 29.90 

Barometer, extremes....} | 99/99] 99.031 28,96| 29.00| 28.74| 29.93) 20°09] 29°37| 99.98) 29°11| 28'e5| 99.10 

Thermometer, mean,.....| 16.21] 28.39) 38.91| 51.44| 58.55) 69.02| 76.39, 73.19] 68.121 55.41| 36.85] 26.84149.94 

_ § | 45.00) 48.66) 56.67] 68.33] 75.00] $2.33] 84.67) 81.67] 84.33| 71.671 53.331 40.00 

fee 4.00} 0.00 21.00, 22.33) 45.67) 47.00| 62.00] 62.33! 50.00] 40.33| 22.67) 13.33 
Oe 


Barometer, mean inches... ed 29,61) 29.45) 29.52} 29.49) 29.38) 29.40) 29.47) 29.48] 29.49| 29.48) 29.53,29.48 
29.93 29.99) 29.90) 29.92) 29.77] 29.73] 29.61] 29.82] 29.69] 29.86) 29.93] 30.04 
Barometer, extremes...) | 59 19| 99.03] 98.75| 99.93 28.99] 99.05] 29.23, 99.20) 99.93] 99.05] 98.94] 28:56 
Thermometer, mean...... ceed Se ae 54.30) 60.43) 67.67) 73.05} 70.45) 67.66] 47.11] 37.69] 21.23)47.83} 
59.33) 36.33} 46.00] 77.30) 75.70) 84.33] 84.67| 83.00] 83.00] 64.33) 52.67 45.67 
Thermometer, extremes. } 4.67| 3.00] 5.70| 32.70| 42.70| 50.33] 62.33, 58.35| 48.001 31,00| 20.00) 9.00 


ie DL ie a | 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at NEW HARMONY, Indiana; Latitude, 38° 
8’ N.; Longitude, 87° 9’ W. from Greenwich ; Elevation above-tide-water, 320 feet. Hours 


of observation, 7 A.M., and at 2 and 9 P.M. Observer, J. Cuappriismirn, 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April. vay Ges Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 8 
g 
ie eS Te a ee ee eee i < 
Barometer, mean inches.. pe ae 30.27) 29.64] 29.56] 29.61] 29.67] 29.66] 29.67| 29.79] 99.61 29.70|29,79 
30.46 30.21} 30.09] 30.15) 29.81) 29.82 29.79] 29.76) 30.03] 29.971 30.09] 29.95| 
Begmeter, extremes.+++ } | 99.14) 99.04] 29.16 29:18] 29.07} 99.991 29,46| 29.591 99.301 39°14 29,06 330 
Thermometer, mean......| 31.33) 40.55] 48.30) 57.07, 66.97| 79.93| 83.50| 80.67| 75.00| 59.59! 41.97| 35:70/58,98 
hemmetketsr, extremes, § 53.00 60.67) 67.00) 77.33 78.67] 88.30} 90,00] 92.50] 86.00] 75.50! 54.331 BS-00l 
-33) 26.00] 34.00] 33.67) 53.33) 56.30] 72.30| 70.50| 57.60| 47.00] 97.231 18.33 
Psychrometer, mean......| 82.00] 77.00] 69.00] 68.00) 71.00) 75.00] 63.00| 71.00] 77.00] 79.00) 79.00| 86.00175.00 
Payohtomen extremes, { 100.00/100.00|100,00'100.00}100.00/100,00 100.00} 97.00|100.00|100.00'100.001100.00 
Bmces 33.00) 5.00} 1.00] 22.00) 28.00} 44.00] 25.00] 31.00] 34.00] 45.00] 19.001 45.00 
Thermometer, mean...... 35.18) 29.84] 38.87] 59,69] 66.61] 72.49] 79.63] 75.79) 74.16 52.89] 48.60| 33.791R5.¢0 
Thermometer, extremes. § | 57-33} 50.33] 59.00| 80.33) 85.30| 85.67| 87.67| 83.00| 81.00 63.331 68:33 ii 
; *¢| 16.33) 13.33] 23,30) 39.00] 49.30] 56.33] 71.67] 64.93 57.671 35.671 31.67| 8.00 
Psychrometer, mean, .....| 89.00 186.00 79.00} 66.00) 72.00} 76.00 80,00 $4.00| 87.00| 83.00! 82.00] 82.00|81.08 
pis , -00/100.00/100,00|100,00|100.00'100.00|100.001100.001100.001100. 100.00)” 
pavoheanieren extremes. { 0 i .00}100,00|100,001100.00 
sych ; 46.00) 30.00} 32.00} 26.00] 13.00) 45.00) 51.00] 54.00| 65.00| 39,00) 41.00! 42.00 


$e tt 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at NEW BEDFORD, Massachusetts; Lati- 
tude, 41° 397 N.; Longitude, 70° 56” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 90 
feet. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, S. Ropman, 


Jan. | Feb, 


1854. 


a 
. |April.| May. /June.| July.| Aug.| Sep. | Oct. |Nov.|Dee.| 2 | 

= | 

< 


Barometer, mean inches, as ae 29.79 29.90 29.85) 29.92) 30.04| 30.02} 30.10] 30.07} 29.76] 29.84 29.99) 
30. .64) 30.24) 30.52] 30.29) 30.17} 30.24] 30.33) 30.491 30.43; 30.37) 30.64! 

paromaes extremes... } 29.66) 30.03) 29.15) 29.47) 29.43) 29.62) 29.79] 29.75] 29.66] 29.35] 29.23) 28.87 
Thermometer, mean...... pe 26.79) 34.05} 43.23) 57.17) 65.33) 72.30] 70.93) 62.10) 54.54 43.77) 28.28 48.94 
; 47.50) 42.50| 54.67] 59.17] 65.83) 75.80] 82.20] 77.70] 75.70| 64.50] 61.83) 42.33 
tes extremes } 6.17|_7.00| 31.33) 30.50) 43.17] 54.30} 60.80) 61.30] 46.50] 40.50) 24.17 9.50 
Psychrometer, mean......| 89.00) 90.00] 85.00] 80.00) 84.00} 87.00] 89.00} 89.00] 90.00) 89.00! 86.00! 90.00 87.00) 

aoe ( |100.90 100.00:100.00 100.00|100.00 100.00;100.00 100.00/100.00/100.00) 100.00 100.00) 
wae ssa 50.00| 50.00) 32.00| 40.00) 48.00! 57.00| 62.00! 64.00| 55.00] 29100) 52.00. 68.001 
TPDe 


Barometer, mean inches. ..| 29.98} 29.83) 29.82) 29.86) 29.85) 29.81] 29.93) 30.07] 30.00] 29.83} 29.95] 29.91 29.90 
; 30.75} 30.32} 30.97) 30.21} 20.22! 30.08] 30.26) 30.28] 30.29) 30.29] 30.32) 30.47) 
Barametet, extrelies. dage 29.48) 29.13] 28.87| 29.37] 29.40) 29.70] 29.37] 29.53) 29.32) 99.95) 28.89) 

Thermometer, mean...... 32.04) 23.54) 33.80) 44.50! 53.77) 64.49) 70.63) 66.34] 61.19) 54.10) 42.99) 34.25 48.47 
r cae 49.00 39.17] 44.80] 60.30| 63.70) 86.67! 80.1\/| 75.80| 76.33] 65.70| 56.33' 49.00 
Bac extremes. } 14.80) 7.83] 23.00] 27.20] 39.00] 55.16) 62.67| 55°17] 48.67| 42.70) 26.67) 17.67] 

Psychhromter, mean...... 89.00) 81.00] 77.00} 81.00} 82.00} 4.00) 87.00) 80.00] 81.001 81.00, 80.00) 77.00 82.00 
: _. § |100.00'100.00'100.00!100.00/ 100.00)100.00'100.00/100.00|100.00/100.00 100.00 100.00 
pe extremes. § 15.00, 51.00 51.00/ 0.00! 26.00, 46.00] 56.00) 36.00) 38.00) 41.00 37.00) 27.00 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at NORTH ATTLEBORO’, Massachusetts ; 
Latitude, 41° 52’ N.; Longitude, 71° 23” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 
175 feet. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2and 9 P. M. Observer, H. Ricz. 


e 
1854. Jan. | Feb, | Mar. |April.| May. | June.| July.) Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Noy.| Dec. E 
< 


Barometer, mean inches, .| 29.88| 29.87] 29.71] 29.81| 29.75] 29.73] 29.69] 29.60] 29.91) 29.90] 29.67] 29.71]29.77! 
30.48) 30.53! 30.18} 30.43) 30.22] 30.02] 30.05] 30.16] 30.37] 30.29] 30.31] 30.58 
BAsOneee, extremes... § 29.18] 29.17| 29.09) 29.22] 99.33] 29.42) 29.38] 29.30] 29.43] 29.18] 29.09] 28.76 
Thermometer, mean.....- 94.85] 24.46] 32.77) 43.58] 57.37] 66.10] 73.23) 67.53) 60.92) 51.56] 41.22] 26.27147.49 
var ae | 45-40] 39.00] 55.70] 62.40| 67.77] 75.80] 85.90) 77.30] 80.80] 66.80/ 62.20| 43.33 
Thermometer, extremes } | “3'g9| ~1159| 19.57] 29.00] 38.93| 55.90] 57.70] 56.00| 44.60] 36.67] 30.33; 6.40 
Psychrometer, mean...... 77.00| 70.06] 71.00] 68.00] 72.00] 74.00] 67.00) 77.00] 77.00] 77.00] 75.00) 78.00|74.00 
” ¢ |109.00!100.60|100.00'100.00/100.00/ 98.00|100.00/100.00'100.00|100.00|100.00'100.00 
Psychrometer, extremes. } |" 'g'qq/ q-99| 0.00| ,00| 25.00| 22.00) 34.00) 37.00] 29.00] 0.00| 17.00| 28.00 
1855. 
Barometer, mean inches.,| 29.89| 29.70} 29.67| 29.78] 29.75] 29.71] 29.84] 29.87] 29.91|. 29.74] 99.871 29.83}29.80 
30.71| 30.23) 30.18| 30.13] 30.11] 30.01| 30.15] 30.21] 30.22] 30.18] 30.27] 30.37 
gee > extremes... } 98.87] 29.34] 29.06] 28.79] °29.35| 29.27] 29.59) 29.97] 29.44] 29.24] 29.17] 28.76 
Thermometer, mean...... 99.51] 20.84] 32.53] 44,13) 54.27] 64.88) 71.97] 64.32) 57.66} 29.17] 41.51] 31.49146.02 
: 46.20 40.43] 45.10] 58.30] 67.80| 81.90] 84.33) 71.57| 74.83] 62.10] 50.631 45.20 
Thermometer, extremes} 13:00) 9.00) 22.60) 23.50] 39.00] 56.26] 60.00) 51.40) 45.33) 36.66] 25.20) 10.83 ‘ 
sychrometer, mean......| 81.00! 73.001 61.00] 59.00] 57.00| 69.00| 77.00) 74.00] 67.00] 72.00| 71.00| 69.00/69.00 
bein ineeseagitaed 100.00 100.00|100.00| 94.00) 97.00| 96.00| 96.00) 98.00 95.00/100.00/100.00/100.00 
Psychrometer, extremes ) 40.00, 0.00) 7.00} 2.00] 13.00] 18.00] 17.00] 30.00} 23.00) 23.00) 25.00) 24.00 
| 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at NEW WIBD, Texas; Latitude, 29° 427 N.; 
Loneitude, 98° 15’ W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 
P.M. P Observer, Professor J. C. ErvpnpBurG. 


1854 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. |June.| July.| Aug.) Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
54 


| Annual. 


< 7 5.793] 99.87] 7 i ay! 
y ....| 48.39] 54.86] 68.32} 69.33] 75.07] 82.47] 84.53) 85.73] 80.87) 73.56] 59.51] 49.11/69.31} 
bee oe Eee 65.001 68.671 79.00] 81.00] 87.00] 88.40] 88.60] 89.60] 86.30] 81.00] 72.67| 64.67 
Thermometer, extremes § 29.66) 40.00| 52.60] 53.00| 66.00] 72.70] 79.00] 79.70] 70.30] 66.00] 42.50] 29.67|_ 
Psychrometer, mean.....- 57.00! 69.00] 76.00] 70.00] 78.00! 79.00) 77.00) 71.00] 76.00] 78.00} 69.00) 67.00)72.00 


100.00/100.00)100.00)100.00]100.00}100.00/100.00) 96.00/100.00}100.00)100.00/100.00 
Psychrometer, extremes.) 0.00| 18.00} 11,00] 23.00] 31.00] 37.00] 30.00} 41.00) 36.00] 47.00] 13.00] 0.00 | 
Bs 
peeielne ade Saari 51.98] 50.59] 59.801 73.33) 81.47] 81.17] 83.64] 83.79] 80.98] 67.17] 62.75] 51.18]68.99 


65.33] 68.00] 80.30] $1.30] 88.30] 87.33] 87.67) 88.67] 85.67] 84.33) 80.33) 71.33 
Thermometer, extremes} 30.67] 99.871 39.701 55.30 71.70] 65.67] 77.33] 75.67| 73.67| 49.33 47.67| 23.67) 
Psychrometer, mean...... 72.00| 76.00! 72.001 77.00] 75.00| 78.00] 80.00] 85.00] 86.00] 80.00] 78.00] 72,00]78.00 
ce 2 , 100.00/100.00'100.00]100.00|100.00/100.00]100.00|100.00] 100.00|100.00/100.00/100.00 

Psychrometer, extremes, } 0.00] 13.00] 24.00] 20.0u 38.00] 29.00] 39.00] 44.00] 58.00] 33.00] 29.00) 0.00 


| 2 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at OBERLIN, Ohio; Latitude, 41° 207 N.; 
Longitude, 82° 15’ W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 800 feet. Hours of ob- 
servation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, Professor J..H. ParrcHiLp 


1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April | May.|June.| July.| Aug. | Sep. 

heen bases petite) 
Barometer, mean inches, .| 29.11] 29.11} 29.04) 29.09) 29.07] 29.07) 29.16] 29.15; 29.22) 
29.66] 29.88] 29.44) 29.61] 29.40] 29.38] 29.36] 29.32] 29.61 
eigheoey extremes... § 28.3] 28.55] 26.41) 28.67] 98.50) 28.70} 28.92) 28.96) 23.53 
Thermometer, mean....,,| 26.96) 29.18) 40.20] 43.82) 69.47] 69.80] 76.67) 73.03) 63.60 
48.66] 48.66] 59.00| 67.70] 70.00] 85.30| 87.00} 85.70| 87.00 
UNECE Es extremes. § 3.24] 12.00] 27.00] 29.70! 43.00) 55.00 63.70] 60.701 49.60 


1855. 
Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.05] 29.08] 29.01) 29.15] 29.11! 29.01 29.11) 29.17] 29.18 
29.89] 29.60] 29.58] 29.51] 29.36) 29.30] 29.32] 29.48) 29.35 

Barometer, extremes... § 98.16] 28.69] 28.37] 28.85] 28.87] 28.56] 28.87] 28.81) 28.86 
Thermometer, mean...... 99.49| 20.37] 33.33} 52.53) 59.30] 65.31] 74.30] 70.43) 67.97] 
55.67) 42.00] 51.C0] 75.30] 76.30] 84.67) 82.67] 80.33) 77.67 

} 11.00] 2.33} 8.00] 19.00] 38.00) 52.33) 63.67] 56.67|#62.67 


Thermometer, extremes. 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at NORRISTOWN, Pennsylvania; Latitude, 
40° 8’ N.; Longitude, 75° 19” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 153 feet. 
Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, Rev. J. G. Rarsron. 


a 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. a 
= 

a 


Barometer, mean inches, | 29,96) 29.95] 29.82] 29.89] 29.83} 29.83] 29.91) 29.93 
Barometer, extremes... { 30.69) 30.52} 30.29} 30.58} 30.20} 30.14) 30.11} 30.19 


30.00 30.04] 29.77] 29.86/29.9 
30.41] 30.42] 30.37] 30.66 
29.58] 29.40] 29.14] 99.99 
67.87| 54.69} 43.37] 29.04152.70 
82.30] 71.33] 61.33] 40.17 
49.00| 38.67] 31.83] 8.67 
77.00] 79.00] 74.00) 66.00174.00 
( {100.00}100.00;100.00}100.00]100.00]100.00]160.00|100.00]100.001100.00/100.001100.00 
2 | 20.00} 34.00} 26.00} 26.00] 15.00] 38.00] 45.00] 37.00} 43.00 26.00 45.001 23.00 


29.13] 29.39] 29.97] 29.98] 29.54] 29.51] 29.73] 29.64 

Thermometer, mean......| 31.78) 32.30] 40.47] 50.36] 62.75] 70.50] 76.87] 72.43 
55.00] 49.00] 64.00] 70.33} 71.67] 80.30] 85.60! 83.50 

Thermometer, extremes. } | 17°33! 19/33] 04.67| 32.80 48.43] 57.50| 67.30] 62.70 
Psychrometer, mean...... 71.00} 71.00) 75.00) 71.00] 73.00} 78.00) 78.00} 77.00) 
Psychrometer, extremes, 

1855. 

Barometer, mean inches. .} 29.99} 29.85] 29.81] 29.94} 29.86] 20.81] 29.89] 29.93 
: 30.71 30.26} 30.35] 30.43} 30.18} 30.09] 30.19] 30.2 
Barometer, extremes...) | 99 191 99.481 29.16] 29.46] 29.45] 29.45] 29.68) 99.45 
‘Thermometer, mean...... 31.88 rae 37.17) 49.70] 58.63) 67.55) 75.73] 70.27] 63.99] 52.29] 45,17] 39 25/50.80 
40.10} 40.67] 50.00] 69.70] 72.00] 83.60! 83.67] 77.60] 77.33| 65.331 57.671 d467\ 

Thermometer, extremes. } | 95'o9 3.33] 20.80] 34.70] 43.30] 57.03) 62.00] 61.67] 52°33] 39:00 30.00 ieee 
Pscychrometer, mean..... 72.00) 58.00; 73.00} 77.00} 61.00} 69.00] 77.00] 77.001 75.00! 76.00 70.00} 67.00/71.00) 


_ 100.00)100.00 100,00)100.00} 93.00/100.00] 95.00) 95.00 100.00)100.00/100.00)1 
iPsychrometer, extremes. § 36.00] 0.00 8.00] 22:00} 0.00] 32.00] 24-00] 49.00F 38.001 33.001 31.00! ts.05 


30.03} 29.89] 29.97] 30.03/29. 
30.28) 30.26] 30.28} 30.55 
29.66} 29.46} 29.19] 29.97 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at PENN YAN, New York; Latitude, 42° 49” 
N.; Longitude, 77° 11” W. from Greenwich ; Elevation above tide-water, 740 feet, Hours 


of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9, P. M. Observer, Dr. H. P. Sarrwett 
wena Jan. |Feb. | Mar. |April. May.| June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Noy. Dee. Fs 
ie sata } a " ees Nay a < 
Barometer, mean inches. ..| 29.20] 29.19] 29.10] 29.19] 29.18} 29.19] 99.29] 99.981 99.391 99.941 09 osl oo Valou 5 
0 29.19] 29.18] 29.19] 29. .28] 29.32] 29.34] 99.08 F 
ho. ie 29.67] 29.62] 29.58] 29.67] 29.48] 29.53] 29.49] 99.47 Ber see (as 
jones, Scare 9.58 29.70 99.73 
28.41] 28.59] 28.46] 28.40} 28.91] 28.85] 29:10! 99.08 28.39) 98.59) 
Thermometer, mean...... 25.27] 24.54] 33.58) 41.63] 56.28] 66.23) 73.28] 70.16 37.74] 95.56/47.68 
Thermometer, extremes, sab ars ao pee 63.00) 79.33} 79.67] 81.67 52.67] 40.67] 
oan f .33] 15.33] 27.33} 34,67) 51.00] 65.33) 60.00 24.33] 8.33 
Barometer, mean inches, ..] 29.22} 99.14] 99,10] 99.94| 99.98] 29.16) 29.99] 99.31 9 
p 29.14] 29.10] 29.24] 29,95) 29. .29] 29. .36| 29.17] 29.28} 99,99!09,93 
Barometer, extremes... { 30.00 29.50} 29.60) 29.64) 29.45) 29.46) 29.50] 29.59] 29'59| 29.98] 99.65] 20°74 9 
3-39] 28.79] 28.55] 28.70) 28.90] 28.69) 29.04] 98.83] 98.941 48/651 28.69] O81 


Thermometer, mean......| 28.01 19.02] 30.76) 45.07] 54.03} 61.51| 69.18] 63.48] 61.701 47-74] 40-481 o9'ay 


42.67) 39.33] 44.33] 68.30] 67.10 77.67) 8 57 7| 55 5 
Thermometer, extremes. . . 1.33] 73.67] 78.00] 64. : : 
’ 12,00] 14.00] 17.33) 21.30] 36.67] 49.33 59.00] 58.001 44.391 sa.o¢ 29.00 1367 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at OTTAWA, Illinois; Latitude, 41° 207 N.; 
Longitude, 88° 477 W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 


PoM. Observer, Dr. J. O. Harris. 
Fl | E 

ite Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec 5 

< 


|Thermometer, mean...... a 31.46 $8.48 51.67 62.29] 71.87] 79.80] 75.87 69.00] 54.58} 37.98| 27.35]51.70 
.35| 53.23) 56.00| 73.33) 74.00) 86.00] 88.00] 85.00) 85.30 70.67| 59.80) 43.33 
pa ae Saat 1.83] 12.33} 22.67] 21.67] 48.67| 49.30] 67.30] 62.70] 54.70] 40,67| 23.33] 13,33 


Thermometer, mean......) 25.10) 18.70) 32.70) 55,13) 63.17) 69.48) 74.72! 70.74) 67.94) 48.88) 34.86) 25.86/48.94 
Thermometer, extremes. } 55.67] 39.3e} 45,00) 78.70) 84.70) 88.33] 86.33} 84.00] 78.33) 66.00) 42.67) 56.33 
| } 


1.33) 2.67) 12.70) 31.30) 44.30) 50.67) 62.67} 62.67} 53.67] 36.00) 24.00) 3.00} 


1 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at PITTSBURG, Oakland Station, Pennsyl- 
vania; Latitude, 40° 327 N.; Longitude, 80° 2” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide 
water, 850 feet. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and9 P. M. 

Observer, W. W. Witson. 


{ 
| 4854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. June. | July. | Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
' 


‘Barometer, mean inches..| 28.96} 28.97) 28.87| 28.87 28,86) 26.90| 28.99| 28,98) 29.03] 29.00] 28.81) 28.95/28.93 

. bth, 4 99.46] 29.35] 29.29] 29.41] 29.15] 29.18] 29.16] 29.14] 29.40] 29.43] 29.40] 29.41 
Barometer, extremes.... § 98.07] 28.38] 28.37| 28.46] 28.47! 28.56] 28.80] 28.77] 28.56] 28.32] 28.18) 28.44) 
Thermometer, mean...... 26.82) 31.18) 39.33} 47.28] 61.00) 70.23) 78.00] 81.90) 71.53) 56.49/ 40.15) 29.91/52.82 

: ¢} 50.00] 49,33] 56.00) 65.33] 72.33] 83.70| 87.30| 87.00} 87.70] 68.00] 56.33) 48.00 

‘Thermometer, extremes.) | “4 99] 10.67) 18.00) 28.00] 41.00] 55.30] 67.70) 60.30| 53.30] 39.33] 31.00) 11.33 
1855. 
‘Barometer, mean inches. .| 28.97) 28.92| 28.91] 28.99) 98.92} 28.85] 28.98] 29.05| 29.04] 28.90] 29.01} 28.94/28.96 
iB a2 29.79] 99.36] 29.49| 29.39] 29.16) 29.11] 29.19] 29.36] 29.23] 29.15) 29.35] 29.53 
ea OeD extremes... } 98.02] 28.53) 28.39] 28.59] 98.61] 28,42] 28.79] 28.72] 28.68) 28.58] 28.45) 27.94 
Thermometer, mean...... 31.20] 90.18] 33.37] 51.14] 58.19) 65.47] 73.37) 70.13] 68.99] 48.90] 44.66] 31.84/49.79 
es tremes, § | 30-00} 36.67| 48.70] 72.00] 71.30] 84.00] 80.00] 76.67] 78.00| 61.00) 58.67] 47.33 

Re NuseLlc Lelie remes. } 14.33] 3.33} 19.30] 24.00] 44.00] 53.34) 66.00) 58.67} 52.25] 35.33] 27.00 —— 


| 
1 
b 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania ; Lati- 
tude, 39° 57’ 9’ N.; Longitude, 75° 10’ 37/7, W. from Greenwich ; Elevation above tide- 
water, 53 feet. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. 

Observer, Professor James. A. Kirkpatriek. 


| 3 
Z : iS 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. !April.| May. |June.| July.| Aug.| Sept. Oct. | Noy. | Dec. E 


Barometer, mean inches..| 30.07] 29.94] 29.85) 29.87) 29.85) 29.82 29.91] 29.95] 30.00) 29.98] 29.83} 29.89)29.91 


§ 30.47] 30.40] 30.26] 30.51] 30.13] 30.09} 30.12) 20.18) 30.39) 30.33) 30.36) 30.50) 

Barometer, extremes...-) | 99.46] 99,43] 29.15] 29.24] 29.58] 29.54) 29.71] 2 5 5 .24 
Thermometer, mean.....- 32.91] 34.84] 43.06] 51.39) 65.43) 73.13) 80.37 -27/55.37 

45.33) 49.67| 65.32} 70.00) 74.50) 83.00} 91.30 4.33) 


Thermometer, extremes. § 21.83} 22,70) 28.00) 33.00) 50.00] 60.30) 69.80 


Psychrometer, mean...... 87.00) 83.00] 73.00} 69.00; 67.00) 70.00) 69.00] 70. : . 00\74.60 
r “¢1100.00}100.00/100.00100.60,100.00] 95.00] 95.00]100. ; : '00/100.00 
Psychrometer, extremes. } 48.00] 33,00] 23.00) 31.00, 25.00] 33.00] 36.00 00 


1855. 
Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.97| 29,84) 29.80 29.85) 29.81) 29.74] 29.85] 29,92] 29.98] 29.83} 29.95] 29.92/29.87 

; 30.61| 30,20] 30.27] 30.18) 30.12] 30.02) 30.13} 30.25} 30.22) 30.18) 30.22) 30.44 
Barometer, extremes... § 29.16] 29.54] 99.31] 99.93! 29.45} 29.39) 29.64] 29.51] 29.62] 29.45) 29.33] 28.98 
(Thermometer, mean. ....| 34.33] 26.67] 38,80| 52.90, 63.77| 71.87) 79.73] 75.03) 70.21] 52.74) 48.20) 37.50/54.31 

: nail "(| 52.33) 43.33] 52.80] 74.00! 77.50) 88.67) 88.00] 80.80] 83.67) 72.16] 60.00) 53.00 
Thermometer, extremes. § 21.33] 4.50] 95.00] 34.00, 45.30, 60.00] 64.17] 67.67] 58.83) 41.67] 33.17] 20.00 
Psychrometer, mean...... 78.00) 71.00] 63.00] 64.00) 57.00) 68.00| 72.00] 70.00] 72.00] 74.00] 71.00) 73.00/69.00 
§ |100.00'100.00| 94.00} 96.60,100,00, 95.00] 94.00) 94.00) 94.00] 97.00/ 97 .00/100.00 

( 
| 


Psychrometer, extremes. 


36.00) 23.00] 27.00} 22.00! 16.00) 34.00} 43.00] 39.00] 45.00) 42.00) 28.00) 40.00 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at POMFRET, Connnecticut; Latitude, 41° 
52’ N.; Longitude, 72° W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 1,000 feet. Hours 


of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, Rev. D. Hunr. | 
2 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. |June.| July. | Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov. ei z 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 28.92/ 28.76] 28.57] 28.87} 28.87) 28.85] 28.95) 28.94) 29.00} 28.99} 28.77) 28.77 28.86 

29,66] 29.51} 29.22] 29.45] 29.37] 29.19] 29.13) 29.24] 29.36] 29.35] 29.35} 29.55, 

Barteeey, extremes... § 28.16] 28.44] 28.20] 28.41] 28.55] 28.70] 28.71] 28.68] 28.59] 28,34] 28,92) 27.96 
Thermometer, mean......] 24.17] 23.51| 31.46] 41.58] 57.63] 65.40] 72.10] 67.03] 59.87] 51.98] 39.76] 23.74 46.52 
Th 37.00] 52.00} 60.00] 66.33} 75.30] 82.70] 76.30] 75.30] 64.33] 61.67] 38.33 
ermometer, extremes ) | 1/99] 6.33] 18.33) 28.33] 36.67| 52.70| 57.00| 57.30| 44.30| 37.67| 22.33] 4.00) 
Psychrometer, mean...... 88.00} 87.00] 87.00} 83.00} 84.0} 83.00} 84.00] 85.00] 88.00} 87.00} 86.00} 91.00/86.00! 
Pavtnrousster” oti 100.00|100.00}100.00/100.00|100.00}100.00100.00|100.004100.00|100.00|100.00|100.00 
sychrometer, extremes. ) | 53.00| 53.00] 51.00) 38.00] 48.00] 42.00] 56.00] 43.00] 61.00] 54.00] 50.00] 0.00 
1855. | 
Barometer, mean inches..| 28.96] 28.80] 28.77] 28.88] 28.85] 29.83] 28.93] 98.96] 29.00] 28.83] 98.95] 28.90/28.97 

Barotires ee 29.70| 29.23} 29.22] 29.18] 29.20] 29.10] 29.22] 29.98] 29.28] 29.29} 29.32] 29.35 
BTOMECLET, EXITEMES+ +++ 4 | 98.031 28.46] 28.21] 28.00] 28.51] 28.43] 28.65] 28.49) 28.74] 28.33] 28.39) 27.95 
Thermometer, mean......| 27.94] 19.65] 31.00 nae 54.23 pee ae 2 oh ens te ba 

: ave 47.33] 37.00] 44.30] 59.30] 68.70| 81.33] 82.00] 73.67| 74.67] 64.33] 54.33) 42. 

Teormometer, extremes } 10.00} 9.00} 19.70] 22.00} 38.30] 53.67| 69.67] 53.33] 47.67] 38.33] 23.67] 12.00) 
Psychrometer, mean......| 92.00) 91.00] 78.00 60.00 77.00) 85.00 Pry 86.00} 84.00 nee Sree 
oooh 100.00}100.00]100.00}100.00|160.00|100.00/100.00|100.00|100.00|100.00'100.00/100.00 
Psychrometer, extremes. § 62.00] 53.00] 42.00} 41.00 43.00] 50.00] 65.00) 45.00] 58.00] 51.00] 45.00] 46.00 


ns 
ry 
ne 
a 
=) 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at POULTNEY, Iowa; Latitude, 42° 407 N; 
Longitude, 91° 21 W. from Greenwich. Hours of observation, 7 A.M. and at 2 and 9 


Paw Observer, Dr. B. F. Open. 
eee 
3 
1854. Jan. | Feb, | Mar. |April.| May. |June.| July.| Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Novy.| Dec. | = 
| E 
Thermometer, mean...... od 23.05 36.44] 49.42| 57.46] 67.67) 73.67| 70.40] 63.80] 53.54| 33.54] 24.96/46.94 
; ) 40] 39.76] 53.97). 72.20] 71.00] 82.30] 83.30] 79.70] 79.70] 67.70| 51.09} 39.33 
BOSE ales EE 12.40} 7.50] 17.60} 20.00] 47.00] 43.00 63.00] 58.00] 50.701 34:70! 15:33 11.67 
Thermometer, mean..... ; 21.86 14.37 27.90] 51.93] 61.23! 67.09] 72.63] 68.56] 63.62] 45.08] 93.831 17.49145.47 
ma 55.67] 32.00] 41.30] 78.30) 78.00] 82.67] 85.67] 77.67] 79.00] 63.33] 50.00! 41.33 
TI ; es U0 Se . 
hermometer, extremes ) | “6.331 7.33] 5.70| 28.00] 44.70] 46.39] 58-33] 52.00 48.67 29.00] 14.00] 13.67 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at PRINCETON, Massachusetts ; Latitude, 42° 
28’ N.; Longitude, 71° 53” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 1,118 feet 


Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, J. Brooxs 
cI 

1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar, |April.| May. | June. July.| Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Noy.| Bec. | 

Ss 

< 


Barometer, mean inches.. 28.81) 28.81) 28,70] 28.77] 28.78] 28.78] 28.20] 28.86} 28.94] 98,94 28.69] 28.69/28.81 
Barometer, extremes... { 29.38 29.45) 29.13) 29.39] 29.38] 29.06] 29.10] 99.18] 29.34) 29.64) 29,98 29,50 
28.10) 28.20) 28.10] 28.27] 28.38] 28.95] 28.64] 98.49] 98147] 98.91 98°11 27.76 
Thermometer, mean...... 21.18 19.06 26.27 39.97) 55.53) 63.23) 70.93) 66.33) 58.60! 52.81] 37.33 20.99/44.35, 
Thermometer, extremes { 43.38) 38.00] 36.67] 56.20 68.20] 70.70] 81.20] 73.40] 76.30 64.33! 57.67] 36.93) 
§ 
u 


3.00) 3.73} 11.90] 21.00) 32.64) 52.70! 53.90 56.50) 42.30| 39.67 20.50} 2.33) 
Psychrometer, mean....../ 82.00) 82.00] 80.00] 72.00 70.00] 72.00] 73.00 65.00) 75.00) 76.00} 81:00 86.00/76.00 
100.00]100.00|100.00/100.00}100.00|100.09|100.00 98.00 100.00 100.00,100.00 100.00 


Psychrometer, extromes, 
ye ? **2| 49.00] 39.00! 52.001 0.00] 30,00! 29.00 35.00) 27.00} 18.00! 29.00' 20.00! 6.00 


1855. 
Barometer, mean inches. .| 28.87 28.67] 28.66] 28.78) 28.79 28.75] 28.89) 298.91) 28,95 98.75! 98.97 98.80/98,81 


: 29.68] 29.20] 29.10 29.58] 29.11} 29.03) 29:8 3) 99.97) | 99.97 

B e extremes.... Soe 29d) 2d, . 87) 29.23 29.97) 99.19' 29,9 
ppg sok AS (ee 27-88) 28.30] 28.08) 27.84) 98.45] 28.30] 28.18 98.93' 98.46| 8.981 OR a1 a7 8 
Thermometer, mean,.....| 24.74) 17.12] 28.17) 40.50| 52.87) 61.03] 69.761 63.55| 58.70! 48.15) 36.96) 96°65149,96 


Thermometer, extremes | 44.50) 34.33) 44.0) 55.70, 66.20] 78.20] 79.00| 72.50, 73.80 62.00' 52.00| 38.33 
5 
‘ 


6.67) 5.57] 17.40] 17.80) 36.80} 49.33] 57:33. 54.17] 42.80| 36-171 19.3: 7 

: Ke : -80) 49.33) 57.33, 54.17) 42.80' 36.17) 19.33] 8.6 

81.00] 73.00| 62.00) 63.00] 57.00| 71.00, 79.00! 71.00 71.00! 77.00. 73.00 77.00'71.00 
100.00/100.00/100.00}100.00,100.00,100.00] 98.00, 96.00! 97:00 100.00 100.001100.00 
0.00} 0.00} 24.00} 0.00] 9.00] 26.00] 45.00 33.00 31.00) 42.00, 30.00} 30.00 


Psychrometer, mean,.... 


Psychrometer, extremes, 


CLIMATOLOGY. ool 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at SAVANNAH Georgia ; i 
f ; gia; Latitude, 32° 57 
N.; Longitude, 81° 7” W. from Greenwich ; Elevation above tide-water, 42 feet. Hours ot 
observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, Dr. J. F. Posy. 


1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July.) Aug.| Sept.| Oct.) Nov.| Dec. 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 30.19} 30.13) 30.07] 30.03) 29.99) 29.98) 30.07) 30.06] 30.02) 30.11) 30.02) 30.10|30.06) 
Barometer, extremes... § 30.61] 30.46} 30.43) 30.58] 30.22) 30.14} 30.21) 30.15] 30.35] 30.37] 30.32) 30.44 


Thermometer, mean......| 52.60| 54.80| 63.73| 63.75] 73.77| 78.60] 82.67| 81.83| 78.10| 67.37| 55.63] 48.57/66.7 
Thermometer, extremes. } 39.13| 40.96| 48.77] 46.90| 59.73] 56.00| 76.50| 75.70| 65.60| 58.00| 40.10] 35.88 
Psychrometer, mean.....- 75.00] 70.00| 67.00] 66.00| 75.00) 77.00| 74.00) 76.00) 79.00| 70.00) 64.00| 64.00|71.00 
Psychrometer, extremes. 


1855. 
Barometer, mean inches, .| 30.12) 30.03) '30.04) 30.10) 30.00 30.02) 30.10) 30.06) 30.09) 30.03) 30.08) 30.12/30.07 


Barometer, extremes... ; ; i ; 8 
Thermometer, mean......| 50.96] 47.23) 56.37) 73.87] 74.07 77.43) 82.07) 81.77) 78.67) 64.13 62.47 52.50 66.80: 
Thermometer, extremes. 
Psychrometer, mean...... 69.00| 61.00] 57.00] 67.00| 62.00] 71.00| 73.00 75.00| 79.00] 68.00| 77.00} 78.00|70.00 
Psychrometer, extremes. 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at SPARTA, Georgia; Latitude, 33° 177 N.; 
Longitude, 83° 97 W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 550 feet. Hours of 
observation, 7 A. M., and at 2and 9 P. M. Observer, Dr. E. M. Penpieron. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July.] Aug. | Sept. 
1854. ll ‘ idl ta 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.52] 29.48] 29.41) 29.39) 29.32] 29.34) 29.40) 29.41 29.41 
B : F eestor 29.90| 29.80] 29.72] 29.89] 29.58} 29.47} 99.54] 29.51) 29.70 
BIOHTOVOL ACE +++) | 99.03] 29.04] 29.06] 28.98] 29.18] 29.15] 29.27] 29.29] 28.89 
Thermometer, mean...... 46.32 48.15 60.84] 57.11] 72.97] 78.10] 81.87] 81.37 

: 70.33} 63.00] 79.00] 78.00] 81.67] 86.30] 88.00] 87.70 
Thermometer, extremes | 30.00| 32.67| 45.33] 40.67] 56.00] 54.30] 76.00] 72.70 


1555. 
Barometer, mean inches..| 29.48] 29,39) 29.42 99.44] 29.37) 29.38] 29.44] 29.42 
99.92| 29.69] 29.79| 29.65] 29.60] 29.58] 29.59] 29.55 
Barometer, extremes... J 98,90] 29.00] 29.08) 29.17] 29.19] 29.15] 29.30] 29.27) § 
Thermometer, mean...... 46.33] 42.15] 52.47| 66.27| 71.67| 74.23] 61.29] 77.88 
1 63.67| 60.67] 73.00] 82.70) 86.30} 81.67} 83.00} 83.33 
Thermometer, extremes. § 27.67] 26.00] 31.00| 49.00] 56.00] 60.67] 70.67) 67.33 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at SCHELLMAN HALL, Maryland; Lati- 
tude, 39° 23” N.; Longitude, 76° 577 W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 700 


feet. Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. 
Observer, Harriet M. Barr. 


3 
1854 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Noy.| Dec. a 
< 
ster, Mean....- 31.98] 35.44] 44.731 50.98) 65.50| 71.40) 78.63| 75.67] 70.40) 58.47| 43.70) 30.58|54.73 
Thermometer, meo™*""¢| 55,33] 60.00| 63.33) 69.33| 75.33] 84.70] 87.60] 86.30] 86.00] 69.33] 62.67] 44.38 
Thermometer, extremes } 17.33) 18.67] 29.00] 29.33| 48.33] 59.30) 69.30] 65,70] 55.00| 36.67| 31.00] 14.67 
1855. 
oe. nean....+.{ 82.651 24.96) 38,27| 53.97] 63.93} 68.78} 76.04) 71,61] 67.86| 52.48} 45.93] 33.41/52,49 
(ee geeks 59/34 43.33) 51.70| 77.30| 77.701 87.67| 85.67| 80.00] 81.00] 66.00] 61,00] 52.00)” 
Thermometer, extremes) | 59.99] 2.33] 24.70] 34.20) 47.00| 56.67) 64.67] 62.67) 55.33} 38.00) 30.93) 16.67 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at ST. LOUIS, Missouri ; Latitude, 38° 377 
N.; Longitude, 90° 16” W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 482 feet. Hours 


of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. . Observe:, Dr, G. ENGunMan. 
oS IE al ye EON SES : 
1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.! May.| June.| July,| Aug.|Sept.| Oct. |} Nov.| Dec. i 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 29.57] 29.50) 29.45] 29.43] 29.33/ 29.41) 29,48 29.48) 29,50) 29.52} 29.43) 29.52/29.47 
30.26] 29.89) 29.92} 29.93) 29.63) 29.65] 29.66] 29.61] 29.82] 29.81] 29.98] 29.78) 

mae © extremes... } 28.88) 28.98) 28.96) 28.91] 28.84) 29.15] 29.25) 29.31] 29.18] 29.08] 28.84] 29.12 

Thermometer, mean...... 28,43] 39.42| 47.40] 56.871 67.97] 76.53 —— oral Ase ae a ren 
s§ | 53.67) 59.33) 70.67] 78.00] 76.33] 88.00] 90.50] 91-40) 88.30] 75.00) 56.17] 54.3 

hemnomoter; extremes } 5-33} 25.25) 35.33) 31.00] 54.33) 57.30] 71.20] 70.70] 80.00] 48.67) 28.17] 17.50 

Psychrometer, mean..... 69.00} 66.00) 62.00| 61.00) 63.00] 68.00 - ges — Fe ee fe 65.00 

i 100.00|100.00] 96.00} 97.00; 94.00, 98.00] 91.00] 93.00 93.00! 97.00'100. : 

EV CRROWICUE = extremes } 30.00} 20.00] 15.00] 28.00) 21.00] 37.00] 26.00] 23.00] 28.00] 29.00| 21.00! 25.00) 
1855. 
Barometer, meam inches..| 29.47] 29.53] 29.48] 29.48] 29.41] 29.38) 29.43] 29.49] 99.48) 99.49] 29.49] 29.59109.47 

Barowiskreuiene 30.19) 30.00} 30.03] 29.92) 29.70] 29.74] 29.61] 29.75] 29.65] 29.83 29.92] 29/99 
PC ERAN Sess) 28.64) 28.83) 28.78) 29.24! 29.03) 29.11] 29.27] 29.26) 29.30] 29.07] 28.99] 28.60 
hermometer, mean...... 33.82) 29.87} 39.40] 62.22) 66.76] 71.65| 79.65 74.36 73.06| 53.93 a7. 29.06)55.32 
Bs 47.67] 47.00} 60.80] 82.20] 84.02) 85.83] 86.67} 85.00| 80.81! 67.00] 66.00) 54. 
TRCROEOrE, extremes. | 11.80] 7.33) 20.00) 40.33) 51.02] 55.50] 74.00] 64.00! 57.83] 34.00! 28.671 2.50 
Psychrometer, mean...... 71.00] 70.00] 63.00} 49.00] 65.00] 68.00] 70.00] 79.00! 79.00) 66.00 70.00) 71.00/68.00 
bra 95.00) 93.00)100.00] 93.00) 93.00]100.00/100.00/100.00/100.00}100.00)100.00'100.00 
Psychtometer, extremes. } | 53Hp| 92-00) 100-00 17.00] 9.00] 20.00; 30.00] 38.00 42.00! 24.001 0.00! 16:00 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at SPRINGFIELD, Massachusetts ; Latitude, 
42° 67 N.; Longitude, 72° 357 W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 199 feet. 


Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P. M. Observer, L. C. ALLEN. 
ce 
1854, Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April. May.| June.) July.| Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Noy.| Dec. 5 
[=| 
‘Thermometer, mean......| 22,75 22.75] 32.17} 44.05} 60.59! 67.73 75.03) 70.23) 62.30 52.29) 40.62| 23.15 47.81 
. 40.67) 38.67 53.33) 62.00) 69.67; 76.30} 87.00) 79.30 78.70) 66.00) 61.67} 41.33) 
ae aay 1.33) 6.00] 19.00) 30.67) 38.67] 54.00; 58.30) 60.30) 45.30 38.00 22.33) 1.67 
Oe 
Thermometer, mean....... 28.26] 20.53! 33.00! 45.10] 57.73! 66.64 74.04) 68.89] 63.54) 51.22) 40.39 ES 


26 
as § | 42.33) 36.33} 47.00, 63.30] 71.30, 86.33] 84.33] 77.33] 79.001 67.33 54.67] 42.00} 
hermometer, POE 33) 6.00) 20.70, 22.30) 40.70, 55.33) 61.67] 57.00] 48.67| 39.33 26.00) 10.33 | 


aah 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at WARRINGTON, Florida ; Latitude, 30° 217 
Nis Longitude, 87° 16” W, from Greenwich ; Elevation above tide-water, 12 feet. Hours 
of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2 and 9 P, M. Observer, J. Prarson, 


a...) Ue TS 
| ‘3 
1854, Jan. | Feb. | Mar. sot June,| July.| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Noy. | Dec. | a 
S 
< 


——— | _ 


Barometer, mean inches. .| 30.13, 30.10] 30.17 30.04| 29.91] 99.91| 99,091 99,96 29.94) 30.03] 20.031 30.12 
Barometer, extremes... { | 30-54) 30.54] 30.60, 30.56) 30.19} 30.08) 30.19| 30°19 30.19] aye] so:28 3031) 
D | Beio'| 20-57] 29.81) 29.69) 29.70] 29.77] 29'88| 99.85] 99.651 29°76| ou sr] Oo 82 
‘Thetmometer, mean...... 55.27) 6 | 63-01) 75.86) 81.90) 85.20] 83.60] 81.70| 79.51] 61.43] 54.05 70.10 
Therion eee extremes. 3700 74.33) 75.67, 72.67] 82.00| 89.70! 91:60| 89.001 89.001 S133 75.00) 62.67; 
es 37.33) 43.67 53.33) 51.33) 65.00) 69.30] 79.30 76.30, 76.00] 661671 46.331 49.69) 


* iT 
‘Barometer, inean inches... 30.09) 29.93) 29.98) 30.03 30.02) 30.04} 30.04] 30.00 30.10 30.02 
Barometer, extremes... § | 4 -28) 30.15) 30.16) 30.19 30.19 30.90] 30.97 30.21) 3 
20-57| 29.67] 29.73, 29.74) 29.71| 29.75 99.88 99°83, O9 81] 29.81} 29.79, 99.79) 
Thermometer, mean....., e784 51.03! 58.67) 69.73) 75.80 79.03 80.73 81.19 80.82) 67.82, 66.82) 56.85 68.76 
Thorn eet extremes. § pLs 64.67) 73.30 76.70, 81.00 82.67. 83.67 85.00 83.67 76.67| 76.00, 72.67) 
» 37.33) 35.67] 40.70, 61.30, 67.70 73.33 77.00 76.33 75.33] 48.00 54.67, 33:33 
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Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at WAMPSVILLE, New York,; Latitude, 43° 
4/N.; Longitude, 75° 507 W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 500 feet. Hours 
of observation, 7 A, M., and at 2and 9 P.M. Observer, Dr. S. Spooner. 


1854. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
— 
Thermometer, mean.....- 25.01] 22.22) 32.23] 42.87] 58.77] 67.83) 74.47] 70.10} 62.80) 52.25 


; ¢| 43:00! 40.00! 51.00| 62.00] 72.67] 79.00] 84.00] £0.30| 81.00] 68.09] 54.35 
Cea la i ee 0.00 2.67) 17.00| 27.00| 33.33] 58.00) 66.60| 60.30] 43.00| 36.67] 21. 
Dae \ 
Thermometer, mean...... 27.73] 17.62} 20.43) 44.65 56.35] 64.75| 72.28} 67.67] 61.88] 47.88 
. a. 42.00] 36.00} 45.00] 65.00] 75.30) 84.00} 81.00) 76.67 78.33] 64.33) 5: 
Thermometer, extremes. } 9.33] 21.00| 11.70] 22.00] 41.00] 52.33) 61.00) 55.33 oe 33.67] 2: 


$ 
* Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at WHITE-MARSH ISLAND, Georgia ; 
Latitude, 32° N.; Longitude, 81° W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 18 feet. 


Hours of observation, 7 A. M., and at 2and 9 P. M. Observer, R. T. Gipson. 
3 
1854 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.|July.| Aug.| Sept.) Oct. Noy. | Dec. < 
Q S 
< 
aes =o iarbaael 
Thermometer, mean....-. 59.10! 53.95! 61.52) 62.17| 72.03) 76.57) 80.73) 79.33] 76.43) 66.20, 53.85] 46.48)65.11 


f 83.33. 68.00| 71.33) 73.10) 78.00| 85.00, 87.10] 87.00] 84.00) 75.00 69.67) 59.00 
Thermometer, extremes. } | 37°57| 33.33] 50.00) 45.10) 57.00) 56.00) 75.00) 73.30) 65.00) 56.20 33.67 
1855. 
Thermometer, mean..... .| 49.76 46.60) 54.60) 65.67) 73.43] 76.85 81.93) 81.59] 78.27 52.29/55.54 
61.67 66.33| 69.30] 81.00) 83.00] 81.67] 84.33) 85.00] 83.33) 75.33) 71.67] 65.33 

35.33] 32.33| 36.30| 54.00| 62.70] 69.00] 77.33] 70.67) 71.00) 46.67) 45.00) 37.33 
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Thermometer, extremes. 


Summary of Meteorological Observations, made at WORCESTER, Massachusetts ; Latitude, 
42° 16’ N.; Longitude, 71° 49’ W. from Greenwich; Elevation above tide-water, 536 tet, 
Hours of observation, 7 A.M., and at 2 and 9 P.M. Observer, Dr. HE. A. Smiru. 


1854 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. June.) July.) Aug. 


; can inehes, .| 29.491 29.47] 29.33) 29.43} 29.39| 29.37] 29.46) 29.46 
|Barometer, inean inches. «| 7) 1-) 2590] 29.77| 30.05| 29.81) 29.66) 29.70| 29.79 
585] 98.65 99.00| 29.11) 29.22| 29.20 

60.20| 67.20| 74.87) 69.63 
69.83| 78.50| 87.80| 78.60) 7 


|Barometer, extremes...-} 


(Thermometer, mean..-.-- 


'Thermometer, extremes } 37.00) 55-30) 56.00) 59.50 

: Beara em Sanaa os 54. 1.00) 55. 64.00} 66.00| 62.00) 58.00 
\Psychrometor, MOAN ++*- +11 49.60/100.00|100.00] 100.00 99.00|100.00 100.00]100.00)100.00|100.00, 100.00; 100.00 
lpsychrometer, extremes.) | 9,99} 0.00} 0.00} 0-00) 12.00) 30.00) 30.00) 24.00) 25.00} 39.00) 14.00) 0.00 
! 1855. 


1855+. og,.| 29.45] 29.38] 29.35] 29.44) 29.44) 29.39] 29.50] 29.47/ 29.54) 29.39) 99.5 « 
‘Barometer, mean inches.) <1) 59:37] 29.80| 29.79) 29.78) 29.67/ 29.82| 29.83} 29.86) 29.7 
Barometer, extremes...) | 53.59] 29.02| 28.85] 28.57] 29.09) 28.94) 29.27] 28.92) 29.16 
a ay83| 19.201 32.601 43.47| 55.20, 65.07| 72.23] 66.17) 59.94) : 
@hermaometer, MEN +"*°"-) 41.33) 37.00] 58.20) 58.70| 70.30) 85.33) 85.00) 75.00) 76.67) Coe 
Thermometer, extremes: ) | 19.33) 10.33] 21.70} 24.00) 39.20 55.00] 60.00) 54.00) 42.00) 37. 
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FLOWERING OF THE APPLE-TREE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Table showing the date of the flowering of the apple-tree at Mansfield, Massachu- 
setts, from 1798 to 1856, tnclusive: Isaac Srearns, observer. 


1793, May 13. | 1810, May 19. || 1822, May 15. || 1834, May 20. || 1846, May 15. 
1799, May 19, | 1813, May 15. || 1823, May 23: || 1835, May 29. || 1847, May 28. 
1800, May 17. | 1812, June 2. || 1824, May 19. || 1836, May 21. |} 1848; May 19. 
1801, May 17. || 1813, May 25. || 1825, Mey 15. || 1837, May 30. || 1849, May 29, 
1802, May 26. | 1814, May 14. || 1826, May 15. || 1838, May 30. || 1850, June 3, 
1803, May 22. || 1815, May 27. |) 1827, May 17. || 1839, May 18. || 1851, May 22, 
1804, May 22, | 1816, May 28. || 1828, May 17. || 1840, May 17. || 1852, May 26. 
1805, May 14. | 1817, May 23. |) 1529, May 21. | 1841, May 29. || 1853, May 14, 
1806, May 27. || 1818, May | 1830, May 9. || 1842, May 1854, May 21. 
1807, May 27. | 1819, May 7. || 1831, May 14. || 1843, May 22. || 1855, May 6. 
1808, May 18. ] 1820, May 1832, May 31. || 1844, May 11 || 1856, May 28 
1809, May 25. | 1821, May 27. || 1833, May 12. 1845, May 21. 
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These dates refer to the days on which the flowers had fully ex- 
panded on the different varieties of the apple-tree, excepting some of 
the late kinds, such as the Russet. The notes were commenced by 
Isaac Stearns, sr., and prosecuted until his death, in 1837, since which 
time they have been carefully continued by his family. 

The extreme dates are May 9, 1830, and June 3, 1850, a difference 
of twenty-five days. The mean of these two dates is May 211, which 
is the mean of the whole fifty-nine years—the first half averaging 
May 21, and the second half May 22. 

The evidence afforded by these records is opposed to the theories of 
those who allege that our seasons are gradually growing colder. Ac- 
cording to this table, the spring of 1812 opened later than any since 
with the exception of that of 1850, The spring of 1856 was consid- 
ered very tardy, but was earlier than the spring of 1812, 1818, 1832. 
1835, 1837, 1838, 1849, or 1850, and varied but little from that of 
1802, 1806, 1807, 1809, 1813, 1815, 1816, 1819, 1829, 1841, 1847 
1852, or 1855. ‘ : ; 

The earliest thirteen seasons were, in order, 1830, 1844 1833 
1798, 1805, 1814, 1831, 1853, 1811, 1822, 1825, 1826, 1846: in each 
which years the full blossoms appeared before or on the 15th of 

ay. 

The latest thirteen seasons occurred in 1851, 1812, 1839 
1838, 1818, 1835, 1856, 1816, 1847, 1806, 1807, and 1815. a 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 


dise, of domestic growth and many 


acture, exported from St. Marks, 


Florida, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by Huau ARcHER, 


Collector of Customs. 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton, Sea Island........-seeereeeeers a caspepsaseres bales... 
Cotton, Upland..........- Dlndeeasde «co dwessoss sss bales... 
Cotton YArD..serrrrseeseeceersrnresvenerreraeanscenens -bales... 
Cattle, baef.......+ ARE Parestnsiemaisgineicas number... 
Cedar logs.....scssesercsscessrseeesssreneesecousers number... 
Fish ......cccsssscccectsesceesensueaeees Nepeoedadeaeeds.: barrels... 
Hides.....sssecereceeceererseeeees Sas caps aussweibjessslasnse bales... 
Hides..ccscecerecseeeeeesees desescecesens epcaeenscesnns number... 
Lumber, sawed....-+eee eeceebictadsodieseas*nsseaes M. feet... 
Leather....-«.- Eee seesesseen Pacaeoeten « advan sects obese sides.. 
MOSS..cvcccesvescenseseovensesecesscscecencsssserensneecse bales... 
Molasses -...+seereeesesererers essaccstsooeneueandic barrels... 
OLANES...esereecserereceecsserscsceserens peawesot thousand... 
Oil, TOSIN....corecevecernsracerneesseresensonnecnente barrels... 
Oil, TOSIN....csreecsoseserrnocerersacoracnncersoonerse® casks... 
Otter Skins......ccsssccceerecerseeerseenscerereseese number... 
Pitch......ecsseeveee ee cs Bcceneecee une barrels... 
Potatoes, SWOCt....eececceecserenrersersersereeeree® barrels... 
Palmetto logs.....cccsoersersererserersreeresrreresoees feet... 
TRioeRti padepdonees peoGdoocdeotaamauacunc ao ICE Seo oO I barrels... 
Tee ate ceed tetecer sata seeks -seinsaacetvosemenclnas number... 
Rape Cuttin gsece.rnrnsseresrrresernserssnconanernnnees bales... 
BAGGS excuses shepasten-ree-gaereconeeesss ses bales... 
Beta Cer. : .nery=n-<-s-n0-srsnreteencareoeasrsmsonorss bales... 
Ging, Geer.....ceroeeeseresesereccsereweasorerses number... 
Shloa. UPeer Ea Oras Cou hod uhlirs try hogsheads... 
Sager sae soes covtow ac ecerees wdoveniinbenm teense" barrels... 
Why PUP sain sceeaescnshna*> rst?" nse cesuceuumiaamet” °°" barrels... 
[po nenc tonto RESO ASHOT CREE OS SAO zCOCOCACOL OCIS barrels... 
Turpentine, spirits Of sen ertereas sememecetaatents olen barrels... 
Mallowesesccecscsccceeceecosecesscosesnecesrcssnce’*** barrels... 
Tobacco, leaf.....s--ecerversrrecreoesssaraceeceooesers cases... 
Varnish...ssereceoscesrsrereees Laue aaa oede meio sess barrels 
TW OOlicseaeneivsnreresonceucuocencowesetasevanessnncecess® bales 
Wax, DeeS..--ceeseessrreerererrers nec navedencsss barrels 
NW resus pacternaaceeen serous cnsnnsooansisqusrencerne sets cords... 
Totel...cscecserseereees Petar ataiedasiiescasecesesseoessssee 


Am’t conveyed 


coastward by 
river. 


5,000 
41,856 
1,564 


Average 


prices. 


$80 
40 
30 
15 
5 


Valuation. 


$400,000 00 
1,674,240 00 
46,920 00 
3,585 00 
7,820 00 
1,280 00 
3,000 00 
9,597 00 
930 00 
700 00 

48 00 
38,016 00- 
420 00 
10,380 00 
5,000 00 
260 00 
4,694 00 
112 50 
362 40 
22,249 50 
50 25 
360 00 
60 00 
3,050 00 
345 75 
52,000 00 
1,100 00 
750 00 
750 00 
73,680 00 
500 00 

* 94,620 00 
120 00 
3,700 00 
495 00 
4,920 00 


2,466,115 50 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from New London, 
Connecticut, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by H. Hopant, 


Collector of Customs. 


Amount % 
ARTICLES. shipped to jvemee Valuation. 

for’n ports. Pp ' 
Arpples, {OTe d.. cccse+enseuncstssnSeensereeemeeesced Sore pounds... 7,300 $0 8 $584 
BACON, NAME cesses cessee cei eleeuemereeeeNtsnen sci eonevcsew ee POUN Sens 8,666 12 1,040 
Begs)... ...--.cc-nses-sseseennsranetes aseise Weseoeaeem reas bushels... 85 2 00 170 
Beet Meals sesecesuarecsucecas covemseses tonsecetrreertacerenasss barrels... 931} 15 20 14,151 
Biscuit or ship=bread ac. <s.0. snes. susacewwwsedwavyeesisnare’ pounds... 188,300 10,959 
BiOkSay COMMONS. ea cteaeaibiessoustaseres oocc a Rares thousand... 10 8 00 80 
Brond-Cloth: .ccctecrses Woteencctecebeorseneteccestrecs neree ee yards... 73 1 86 136 
BIMGIEr pr. beta ctaeetane en secuk sao Beste sncatan caeclee Reeeeeer pounds... 5,420 25 1,355 
(Oe rNO BES sc doostsqacans dgaddasnoonsc oa dnnraBacootananaAe6erIaStc pounds... 1,919 224 442 
CHEESC se. -2. -0. pens oes seoaswenusasdesssserncoatsnveteneeceneeed pounds... 3,041 13 395 
Coal, aDthraCht @ o:0:/c00<evaineeiesisesicaeecteetsniemateaeeceeeese seers tons... 166 7 18 1,192 
Cordageiand (ch Desh onscaessccesneee stasnse tee ese entetertes pounds... 57,847 15 8,677 
Corn, shelliedits. css. ceacesen means ssa Ratidescevicces deans bushels... 14 1 00 14 
Copnemealo....c ices cnc senatesteesseenaphiambnes suseccesuceess barrels... 60 5 57 334 
J Mois an ooeododnocacuacodc eackL DepeMay Solan seve Saesrene eens barrels... 636 8 68 5,520 
Ga Wisaias acs soacsecencsignssacdiss eeiees Saitag eile weesieeseniiaattys gallons... 400 63 252 
Implements, agricultural ....c...vcecsccesecoaconsscoese valuation... |........ eeseees eaecusee seer 30 
Tuan dic scree setsstobs deaiseineaely-rhiaaauemioas se «een lddveanancecnecenel pounds... 2,596 12¢ 230 
Tead MOOD cs scoses cas sonseech spins cues ssckenes ecah se eeseenceee pounds... 500 6 30 
Twmbergallricin ds: saccsnsesacsadcnsncsarcumeuctnenenenmeateer: feetces TOSKOO OA esarsedees 5,180 
MOLASSES... 8. enemmeanssint cose sames Suiecsecns sane scene seencceeeee gallons... 9,300 33 3,069 
OiNMINSCEM af cas.adswaceneftuers ne soemeutecsenteee esters gallons... 205 97 199 
QRIONS).5..s ose sce > son aeie dete craeiatechaciceeyeoese te ceeeeteretes bushels... 237 52 123 
WaMiusemINE Tals eaoecsenacee Vaasseuueetensere tees ac eereettee pounds... 1,800 153 275 
Beaches dried’, ....+nesnccoqusaaceere stem teteeceetater amen pounds... 540 14 76 
GAS iyaeraas tnsiacce'ses tursiunscniaeanstiew tes tose aonebertetecetets bushels... 50 1 50 75 
UROUL Se fener: ysetcantemoaiceses een sorescarcceescaseeeeareeteneeeee barrels... 1,083 | 16 73 18,119 
HOLOeS, COMMON en sesscecvenneeeosesetestae eet bushels... 482 53$ 258 
PCB ae nara onscsle ann esayansie\eiynaspisacsr vse Cates ee tierces... 14] 36 21. 507 
Eissioilea muisinsieaisaiehisiow as alsivslacereteseianeset eset eeseaeeetets gallons... 2,440 483 1,183 
plene sisineisaleiablnfsioisdinetib us se apicesisiaviasedeasesiocedececcee anetees: bushels... 460 394 182 
GhAidon eo snABs eases pounds... 1,000 64 65 
DSPUEUSIOL MUP CNUMOcrescnencecmasccosscocneceseas abr budeder gallons...| 35. ogg" Po 
RAUB ACATIC (st cosnsenemimapsnstorebenstiaces<cterttsers tes pounds 9,250 8 740 
PATSRING Dit Chiasssees sec duper ate eemeree Benoseca ncaa seAbaaias barrels... 7 5 14 36 
sip a2 +n.0/es1jn sini) slalelpain icispInalolantereeieistaae nines pounds... 14,014 14 1,962 
cs aise.siesnn keels gneaaietied pounds... 25 24 6 

OLA a ceadnslecesmncisinessolaenraceetme san aareeercrsnentertetett rallons... 1,466 93 

WIDISK Oy i. scunngoceatatne seman tae eee Panlonse 2154 4th i ae 
Wood, hard Men Z = pee 
SpLLEL CL. resetcese eae sletlenastines sesvuosnasesceareccnanneethins cords... 115 5 22 600 
Total -saebeges>suene doanacesscs.aadteneeeereee aeeeeer ee e ee $8,493 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by Zenas 
CusMENt, Collector of Customs. 


Amount 
ARTICLES. . shipped to} Valuation. 
for’n ports. 

LADIES ceocecacessshec= Raesceees cabsesengedenceracessnensiceess Re ssceesew sae DALLES ves 146 $208 
Biscuit, or ship-bread........cccsecsseccessssseeesesreccersescersecceees barrels... 5 32 
Corn, shelled........... pansnncsan su dceheonsniee savssesiccrnessens Bee ooo bushels... 90 89 
GOrH-Meal.... voce ce=c sass vesccescccesvecrensionvassceclisessesseosssteasissins bushels... 612 755 
Cotton piece 2O0dS.........eccereeseeee poe aeebineaseeerceactece cet teen es pieces... 5 8 
UOT css. cose asee toons PR 5 CO MoMA toe castle Raith seis weecne codiewane barrels... 317 3,091 
Trond CAStings.....0....ccocssssscesersssonecavoconsreess goncrarinnigassocbes goes tons... 2 li4 
1 Bioy lite smonenoogn nce aueooceds Bt, seaamecssieshas ccedienee sows denageetsas Biveses barrels... 5 109 
(Buti ics cscaeeettecaces Eh kcal, Mcers tis odd aisiac duepercaatenseaa ....gallons... 394 165 
Totalires-cess artasae Pia side sn)s alls eieweisejowenniectissaste ce eisWa'oln wialeinaie 4,631 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported Jrom Westville, 
Indiana, in the year ending December 31,1855: by G. W. CrawForp, 
Collector of Customs, at La Porte. 


Am’t convey- 
ARTICLES. ed coastward | Valuation. 
by lake. 

Cattles. so..<ccccedsccecccectasesocwoscsasoeeersdeeceesrnse veces sennssene LOD |\eorainceestauene 
Corn, shelled.......csseeeeceeeseeseenaveces ae satees : 66,613 Jove eats 
HOS, live....scscesessnseeecessceccccensennsesreesrercssseecerersenenes ite 450) | .eseeee eewean 
Hogs, dead...s..ccesesecccccrnescsseseeseeeeenecseserecsseceresssawenes Fron ZOO) | hassco0 Renae 
TA OUSEStweswcivosiegatueeasereupaesssasser persis siaieoaisaiis/seoe 5/aeliegis ad number... SMillisaneereh soc ced 
QBAS toes cdeevnssleseooces anne cnsmmsneBo so ade ddeseves voass pesorecteassvresse bushels... EXO OM SBeBacer HResss 
Potatoes, COMMON... ..cecenseserecerrecescenecceererssescnserssnerers bushels... PSISE \leactee) Icocbe 
WW Wealth acdee a asecive soncsisgasemimesteaetereaeeer seme srinsvssreressnerteteses bushels TUNG 1 cecmteneumemraas 
WOO] i....000-.cevcocecscvcnccosccvecsccenserecrecccsesesescrecsnsssonsons pounds COO sccdseatpeness 
Other articles........c.cscosscoccsesssererescerecescessscsensscsceseccsseossoosseees 59 00 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Plymorth, 
North Carolina, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by J. Harvy, 
Collector of Customs. 


ees = eee 


Amount rt 
ARTICLES. shipped to Aree Valuat-on. 

for’n ports.| P™°- 
a = 
Lumber, pine....s.ccccesessceceesserseceesssersecessessesseees M. feet... 1,500 | $18 66 $280 00 
PEAS. :.-ceococerscescesccccvescesassavewseceoosaccsccesensesecres bushels... 194 1 16 226 33 
Shin cles.......scceeecsscvercssscsnseccessscconenerssescnes thousand... 5,122 271 | 13,880 62 
Siaweg ani (HeCACIUO....-ssssosrreenessysssreeeeeses 222° thousand... 372 | 2000 | 7,440 00 
Tar and pitCh..ceccseeereesesererserennaeecannecenssceseeees barrels... 144 2 14 308 67 
To Beg opr cet cere CPECCOE LEAT CLGA ki $22,135 62 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 


dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by 
Cartes Brown, Collector of Customs. : 

aman aeeen ts armen nen eg ee erie 


Am’t shipped 
ARTICLES. oD en Total A 
ports. Amount. Valuation. 
Apples ....scssscossssrsesceeseessesenbessssecseseeesDArTelS oes 801 801 $1,587 
Bacon, HAMS.,+...recerseseeeerreeeee CeEEC CREE: pounds... 5,071,567 | 5,071,567 452,187 
Beef, salt........++ apscanoare entenenetanpanaees barrels... 1,745 1,745 
Béefsalt.qce.eee-sese= ee s ceokcaeeet ete ees tecentl Or Gekoes 5,467 5,467 195,611 
BeeSWAX..s+eeeseereeees Sececuuaadstueaeetice® ..+.-pounds... 2T,ATT QTATT 7,466 
Biscuit or ship-bread........ -evessee.Darrels or kegs... 22,550 22,550 88,092 
PROthOI, Ootseoacteranlestioe scious wines se astinessaenirnsaiels pounds... 349,897 349,897 61,310 
Candles...... ecbtebnw'es eeles ecobloneicementente Aesculus pounds... 618,994 618,994 109,026 
Cattle... ..cesecmeeees sejeswenas anelde pie sevsacecwasssLUMDEL sey 8 8 430 
Cheese....scsseseeeeeeeeseneee Saal tinge doinewsaraxania pounds... 58,110 58,110 6,550 
Coal, anthracite.......s.secccscerseecsssvoncereeres tons... 20,103 20,103 94,806 
Cordage and cables.......ssesereee pounds... 41,984 11,984 1,554 
Corn calislled ac.cusco at eae oe ‘...bushels... 686,252 | 686,252 683,732 
Conn uieal,-.iictee a een ame barrels... 95,168 95,168 465,204 
(COtbOM eepcestan cbs eepecsenees searsucacdsacecanen ranses DRIES as 368 368 14,282 
Cotton goods, printed or colored.........+++. yards... |.. petted BSc Aare nobocer ABs 73,924 
Cotton Goods, UNCOLOTEH.......ecceeereerarsseees AV ECS veal || aets wx oigelesenesraseel ses semen es tenets 72,112 
Ici oad eee cue barrels... 218,197 | 218,197 1,962,618 
Hogs, live.....iesseseeee oncooosnG adanckes ....number... 100 100 "500 
IBI@} Os! aogeecoooonGo Aaacceincasentaweresoces esseeieen ss pounds... LG s6 TDi sewn eSecevess sess 6,012 
EIGER ee cesssessiascassescenensiesanee nanciaasehuces number... Zi \Geeseaeteeenet eae 500 
CROMEM AU Shyeccasmeceaenacs Sanneecnanneaschan RABE pounds... 432,900 |..... SS aSCrED i 16,495 
Tron, other manufactures Of.......ceesccree ssccesceeseeee | eevee BRIE CO | ee 197,935 
is ee end Behe Smee. pounds...} 1,023,699 |..........0-.0., 119,727 
Oi) Tard 25.0500 SOEs MURR Se gallons... My; eS eae 7,496 
Onltplimscednseee.<cenecnss SEEK COCO DON TESOL ORENCO gallons... 256 trevaabnreret: 193 
EG rrleereceseee va resiiisdesoine's aceasta tierces and barrels... 7,680 |..... pepenn k 149,856 
Potatoes, COMMON. ...ereserrereeeeessereeceeeers bushels... BrO84 {vavheeeeebens 3,202 
Tileeseasssvast. ato n-eoteaniet Coe naeene tierces... 1140 besvaseprerenete 56,943 
TOSI castsiseeerieae des esansennnececeetesennente<edaaras barrels... AGHOO el Ravsesectserseceee 46,113 
IRA @mtiadasssseivecceeesssasse snwsisotaneesssmecssees tt bushels... AVF ls sce eens 51.149 
TRE Ean Blasoc oonpade ann eee bos bobLionodooarp ace: barrels... 12: 789 Waneeshe Chie tot 8 3 
Sheep and LambS........ssrosoecvevesessa number... 69: |. oie nino one 
SOUP. sesseseesessesseseseeneeeeaeereensenseeens pounds... TT Tettsceetalemasy 4 
Spirits:of turpentine.........0serscecreeveedaas gallons. yeaa eke ee Ae 
Tallow... $ “ BUSOU lewanhiee'eaeniteree 10,446 
r siuieyeaaeceesaecnanenteeeesereeeeseneeeesees pounds... 746,289 ov 42 
MLAne Tad PLUCH secs caansuion aclesnleeueseran's Aadocal barrels... 1,560 ee th ee pati 
Tobacco, COCWING censccssseescenvesussecenceesenOUNOS ees 194,865 ae ea a RR 4 
wpeees Habeas eens soecleenesiterenmtpanc sates seaiiere gallons... 59,110 ks Ninna we | 
CAl...serorasccccsoneascsdensenewesaseseceercnses UUSEE Seen Eammmraer mental name NRE ; 
bushels... + ay Rp are 451,921 
Motel Rises aeacueeamenencssnt We cnwlolgisiiassiteina taste 
2 penieltiint ne ge Resa 5,627,124 


Statement of the quantity and estimated } 

value of articles of merchan- 

dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Roselle 
« i) 


Indiana, in the year ending December 31 : ‘ 
Collector of Customs, at se Porte. TRC coe as 


i Am’t con’d 

: coastward | Valuation. 

| by lake. 

Cora speller ' sryeneeese sr Raa RETA ape bushels... 24, O00: |\sseesneesneeee 
Gate sce ame hone Maciissitiewees Bavetea es bushels... 6, OOO \cci.tietieetameaa 
Lae eo ee cretenges ead ERA UG seaeeenecne ss ze barrels... BB |nccreceaveees Ai 
Wh ea vag ee oso Suerres : tt schis RROD bushels... 5,000 i aD SSOBCRS 
Other articles......sserstasarsrecssseeesesescdeuassnacosseotiieandobuasseyevasat css 500 00 


ai. 


i i 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Oswego, 
New York, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by E. B. Tatcorr, 
Collector of Customs. * 


ee o 
Bae |SEPE =e 
SES |ees | 25 
Ss Seis] iw Total Av’rage sluation 
ca bik oF z Sé So a BD amount. | prices. EELS 
=o | Sia a 4 S 
8 oR Born 3 
< <q qé 
Alcohol...........gallons} 10,131 |..... et OE ie Eee 10,131 | $1 60 $10,131 00 
PAM PIES!. ccna cine so barrels PAAR |S. Senne aes 8,256 9,670 | 1 00 9,670 00 
Ashes, pot.......+. POUNAS!, “ZOZI50D || -...scccctesc| oaeeuwlnescs 203,500 5 10,175 00 
Bacon, assorted....... 4 
hopsheada(4 cake BOB |. 2005. wastes rere 908 | 60 00 54,480 00 
Bacon, Hams.....0.0.» . 15 K 9 696 90 
" hhds. and tierces... [|*"""* meets" eeineieiengsr: 15 | 64 663 a, 
BBEleVge. .nss-sce +s bushels}! 25,710: |... cescns S0BP sp8505 25,710 | 1 00 25,710 00 
Beef, salt.........4. barrels 1,058 so Robb eeenUS 1,058 | 14 00 14,812 00 
Bricks, com’n..thousand Ae coonchanane seetee cence 4324) 6 00 2,595 00 
Butter..............pounds SOCOM Boseetoe ora: 1,600 7,200 21} 1,530 00 
Gandles..... sno. OURS sceeesle corse 1,100] 29,594] 30,694 153 4,839 30 
Cheese ..........08 pounds DeSOON aetoves acne 23,082 28,382 5 Mi 2,838 2 
MUeacemeesccste se sodt barrels A Nenonereose see ceeeeeeeees 
Coal, anthracite.....tons}...... Bp eal cewses-citoaaes 13,694 13,694] 7 00 95,858 00 
Coal, bituminous....tons 943 eee 6,847 7,790 | 6 25 48,687 50 
rdace & cables.pounds}..........66 Eeees Seemare one oU 68,330 20 13,666 00 
Cordage & cables.y 8 ; ‘ te 
Corn, shelled....bushels)2,131,604 | 710,534 aoa re Ne ; A pele i 
Corn meal......... OAXECIS|..« ccarsiesmactilicssest« coves ) ‘ , 
ee SRN AR MMM ti Pe ere 16,382 00 
DUICOLONEM species sosis:\ lheae aimee tL Ga 
Cotton goods, mee wer pee ¥ 18,600 16,925 35,525 9 are fs 
Earthenware OD caciensie camecalommoesiscie ss PE Gelstlereiniacien|Damscsias ese ig Diltaeiseve ciesiciees |b Sse cves.e ) 
ee 4 1 50 126 00 
Flaxseed ......+:. bushels] -+++++++++++ B4 |rverereees 8 
i oib) Seecmnacenocecee barrels 7,945 3,972 | 87,614) 99,531} 8 “ ia 
Fox skins......... number|-++++++ ++ a B00 |everree teense on H ie i aaeee 
Gil. cccaeses eagiews gallons G4 |oceeceeveeeee| reer seesees 
Gipsum LONG] vee csvcieoosinel saccccieveevns 3,950 3,950 60 2,370 00 
poe ere tetera es Gen ee 11,217| 11,217] 1 00 11,217 00 
Gipsum, ground..barrels|-+++++++re+er|ees ) e685 im Pobanon 
Hemp, common..pounds]-++++. evens 10,000 oeaeececeeers eet: 9 4B 11976 25 
ICES tay. 1esen0 ones number BIB |..correreenee 3,480 4,355 19 ple 
Boepa Ae number|3,580,600 |......-.ce0e-[eeeereeeeees 3,580,600 2 ie » 
EE oe : ren ee ere 195400 3 112 
eee hea eee 438 438 | T0 00 30,660 00 
ee ee cag” lessee ontaee 369 |100 00 36,900 00 
TROM EDS ceseceeersieee tons a ra Sern wiliner ives 3 1'600 00 
coe eee ana En as. 318 336 [200 00 67,200 00 
Lard sseccsvec pounds) 268,662 | 134,333 |....-.++--- RE SE ae a) 
Wadenssstitesss< asses KeQS| sscerreaeeees|eereee ean eees 
9,501 9,501 4 00 38,004 00 
TCatberisccsceses sae TOL] ,s/nciseysyele sso litetploieinlon'e'y's® ) ees gh 143 15 
Tdi eraecereeciseess barrels F130 | cecceeevecsas| cee creeserees 23 Zu {ft 
Lumber, pine’......... feet|4,489,645 | 52,600) 34,000 4,576,146 1 oo. He 
Lumber, hemlock....feet| 330,000 |.......sscvelererrrsrreres ee 9° eo 00 
Lumber, oak..........- feet| 469,000 |....+.-sseee paeeuee es Se Agr 97540 00 
ee a Se astimeamsee gs | 48,048 60 
Molasses allons|....++++ res 
cadgies eae : ; necesee:| 168,921] 45 16,014 45 
Oats....erece-e-e-e DuShels| 168,921 |.........ece/ores pe oi 5000 
Oil, linseed....... gallons is}3i0) || SAhe ce opeeee|loococ ees 0 0 ee 
. 5 5 3 
ONIONS ........++. seen saeco a aie cael Bea y 00 384 00 
REGS capes seseseosion bushels 3 GAallcasess Re acemuiese e ee an 80.971 00 
i 964 4.763 | 17 ( ; 
Pork....tierces & barrels BE S00) | |cansantnsesoo " a 20 253 20 
Potatoes, com’n..bushels 200 |..cove Fakes ae Be l's6 00 19,590 00 
BiGOveasasesneceesern” ENCED oesesiecceceslanwetsisiee 


400 
STATEMENT—Concluded. 

ghia | ohm 2 

ee Sane we 

seg |Ses | Bs 

Poe | Bde ae Total |Av’rage 

ARTICLES. S FSB 46 |Amount. | Prices. 

ASH |ESES! Hs 

<{ <j <4 
ROSE secsceu sess (OAETCIS\sapcen econ ses ateanachieane: 2,334 2,334 | $5 00 
Jeon oneessouomnEags ..-bushels 3,000 2,452 |.csccnesrens 2 5,452 | 1 00 
Sralliime cencesoncnonss ushelsi\sscscssiletscliasesbecestaes 6105730)|) 620) (SON sereseaes = 
SMU mae acemceinsvee POULGS saccatsnvianseecemss pases 39,009 39,059 235 
Staves & head’g........M. 1,429 |-rcessoessees|soeccseoeonine 1,429 | 30 00 
Sugar, cane...... pounds}......... woes] ove oveeseeeee] 2 128,006. 12,728,006 9 
allow. caes cn ser pounds 6,000 2,700 16,320 25,020 103 
Tariand pitch....ba0rels). >... 0--se-|ses Seaaeaieste 386 386} 5 50 
Tobacco leaf .....pounds 1,800 |ecesssicsanceafecersevieseors 1,800 10 
Tobacco, Chew’ g.pOUNdS}.....0..seeelescasersseers 579,629 | 579,629 30 
Viegas acsoonane: PAL OMS) canclclarepmoiaclacnemniolesates 2,355 2,355 24 
Wheat... ssesccesne bushels}3, 166,800 |1,055,599 |....-..se+ 4,222,399 | 2 00 
AVES RES? Sesoonce gallons Di 2ul\sssenatsteesans| etexzects 572 38 
Wood, hard......... cords BAG rlocsceccincsesapersseusan tanta 5461) 3 00 
Wool........ aqpdon POUNAS! 27783900 ||..n.sc\epccees|esvenielonnstelann 15,400 20 

Ee Otalrscenaseseesenses ts 
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Valuation. 


8,444,798 


00 
00 
00 
86 
00 
54 
10 
00 
00 
70 
20 
00° 
36 
75 
00 


217 
1,638 
15,780 


$13,711,136 914 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value.of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by WrtirAM 


Barroit, Collector of Customs. 


Amount bytes 
ARTICLES, shipped to |“>YeTase 
foreign ports, | P™ CES: 
| 
Wounkmeall erccescusscaccsseree teers cuhean ss to sade naemcnten barrels... 48°) A's 
JNO A Fa Se Ae bee he pe Sas seoeee barrels... B63 | owl" 
INURE IS EES is aoedonaqon sonsaadoScoqooCe Sas ANEnORONR “eset gallons... 30 | 30 
POT iitices occ csatesoceccnasseeeneeeateptenee tierces and barrels... Le S220 
Tobacco vchewitlg ters. sas2«pcenecaemensnaees Wecicere: pounds... 120 | 25 
WP Ota <1. ans siistmauaw cp «o ccoleneciause’s shanicanenracee Saccoasesconates | 


Valuation. 


+ 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
ise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Key West, 
Llorida, in the year ending December 31,1855: by Joun P. Batpwix 


Collector of Customs. — 


Amount | Amount 

ARTICLES. conveyed |shipped to! Total | Average 

coastward. |for’n ports.| *0unt.| prices. 

ATTOWTO0t...+s..0000. es pounds... 56,137 100 | 56,237 | $0 07 
Bacon, assorted... hhds. and casks... |............06 14 14 48 00 
Beasts. cca Gesapae ssc bunches... HOO yerearcte tees 500 50 
PPA ee coc bate ececeeriocee ns bags... Ly lesa andesite 5 4 00 
Beer ctlters:.savectes Hames tear MAEECIS. hitarsceticcsarten 10 10 10 50 
Butter... 4 Sogcenqosehostictes (BIT TONS al price aera 37 37 5 00 
NORM etal caspnt ca nalepee nap coves WAARTINOEN ses ilesgeencancese sd 227 227 | 15 00 
COCO mS arsoneiscaateatecss’ = number SELCIO posnoteerecater 6,000 5 
WOE BSG Ct crerarencses 62 IMS Weieeet sre esecsce recs 1,000 1,000 95 
Cc on bales fie Ireereonee 197 | 80 00 
HOPADEDIICS 05.02.05. e0n0s+n0s bushels STO Aleeeetactcec ee te 375 55 
Hus le SIDING Sl aananaenbabs teearne6 COMSeonMeriececrter red 300 300 | 80 00 
MISUAPGALUCOS scans Soca ses's os oe barrels 400 Nicee menace cc 400 6 00 
Btn none oeicieseteapainasiinolce DALCIS Ih osc cancnwe asses 235 235.| 10 50 
GRAM CA se caaanccssoe ses -<<npt sere pounds... ZOO lcesetccnse css 200 30 
Hemp, Sisal Aa Ome vag save esieeess 3,240 10 
Hides ANSI Ge ee MS 5 ae Bde 481 1 00 
PROMO eavacescsatessteene.solss barrels... DAO a Fadaccde estes 240 5 00 
POPE ca nate veces tierces and barrels... |.....0.ssse000 20 20 | 16 30 
EC etaaaeeee anes cclessetiewesoes ++ RIGICCS Red lnvacasieranacese 60 60 9 00 
“ae 18 jannocescOAbaaapanbHBeeoenEe bushels HED O00 Mil eet eateaciee es 15,000 30 
IDO ICS. cacans > ecns sone v0 OMSAMC sao lantesensceacaen 140 140 2 %5 
‘SDE ss oAapsadepsebndescescc 20 pounds... ADNOTO I rastseeseas oes 49,076 40 
DAN OWr. cove scsesereesrevds sees pounds... 27 LOO in| swwsiareteclense ss 2,200 10 
Jette Eades Gaoamneepncoconnod number DOD lee pameance tees 505 6 00 
SUL ULE-SHGl stores eedemsspsice ss pounds DAO alisremasensatee es 240 4 00 

Jia) Pn conescebtedctinodanaauaaKCas 


Valuation. 


$3,396 59 
672 0@ 
250 0¢ 

20 00 
105 00 


$118,389 74 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Machias, 
~ Maine, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by Dante, W. Donnan, 


Collector of Customs. 


Amount | Amount 
: Total | Av’ : 
ARTICLES. | conveyed shipped to dt: he Valuation. 
coastward. |for’n ports. 
PA Persea esac osetenecoes number... 166,000,000 |..-.+.e++see0 166,000,000} $ 1 | $660,000 
Pimmiber; Pine’.2s---..-0..consecaevare feet... (30,619,000 | 2,381,000 | 3,300,000 1 33 000 
Lumber, Other,......-ssserseersseees PEGI 6 cote cnc eoabeecseespeveeed meenwerr ects. -> |eseeeeees Shas: 
Rags, PAPEL ..-ceereeeeeereeerereeeeee tons... V7 |..c-sectereonee 17 |80 00. 1,360 
Shingles........esereesereereveres number... | 1,000,000 |..--seeseeee 1,000,000 a4 2,500 
Lait inet ReaD RRC DETER Ee $700,373 
ha. Ai BL one as eates 


26 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- ¥ 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Washington, 
North Carolina, in the year endin 


se 


Hancock, Collector of Customs. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


g December 31, 1855: by H 


d 


5 Kk. 


pee | £e 

Bae ae ie 

a ) 

EO I Total |Avy’rage : 
iS ty S 3 = = & Amount, | Prices.| V@!uation. 

oo ae > 

Eee | BS | 
WoaBB am ocsowsne ssosiseanessDBSHEIS. .. 191 191 | $1 00 $191 00 - 
BeesWAX ....eser0e seanteeses pounds... 2,030 12,030 25 3,007 50 
Copper, sheet..............pounds... 7,550 7,550 20 1,510 00 
Corn, shelled :..........s00 bushels... | 232,742 232,742 70 162,919 40 — 
Cottiiean  .u..snanen re bales 8,705 8,705 | 35 00 304,675 00. 
HIS ORM ceeds das sastcon esos asia number 10,000 10,000 1 100 00 
PUA MECSM ess... sh.scesocers bushels 104 104 i 00 % a n 
Hid Gover «--.c0052 002 -number 4,813 4,813 | 2 00 7 
Trowpbates et pounds 21,000 21,000 1} 315 00 
Lumiben, ‘pine y...2.-..<scsebes feet... | 4,000,000 5,005,598 14 70,078 37. 
Molagsesty2 (4... desecssees gallons... 500 500 25 125 00 
ODT eantatereeccceCooycae bushels 3,800 3,800 35 see 06 
Peastretretattcs.sssessceatcrs bushels... 979 979 75 34 25. 
R&QS, PAPET......seccceeseee pounds... 79,000 79,000 3 2,370 00, 
ICE ere eten-seeaasere seers ..tierces... 234 234 | 15 00 3,510 00 
OSI erance ances sy oases barrels... 30,748 30,748 | 1 33 40,997 33, 
Spts. of turpentine....... gallons...| 262,920 1,010 263,930 40 105,572 00 
Staves and heading......number... 10,500 | 1,086,180 | 1,096,680 2 21,933 60 
Tar and pitch..,...........barrels... | 106,880 336 107,216 | 2 25 241,236 06 
W Heat rence coavotcsseams ts bushels... 20520 Dai ate cee tas 25,205 2 00 50,410 00 

10 Re At $1,020,744 45 


Statement of the quantity and estimated 
dise, ef domestic growth and manu 


value of articles of merchan- 
facture, exported from the city 


of La Porte, Indiana, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by G. 
W. CrawrorD, Collector of Customs, at La Porte. . 
Amount 
conveyed | Average ‘ 
ARTICLES. coastward | Prices. Valuation. 
by lake. 
GATUB es osrersdsasesch seeveentertececdetes saodon aoe. number... 6,591 | $50 00 | $329,550 00 
GoraNmsHelled-t:a.caccesterecctooaetsee seaveregmectne bushels... | 387,035 | 623; . 241,896 872 
yc er a PS. ee barrels... 945 2 00 1,890 00 
HOSS iieestessissearoretscais Mitareceehateea cree number... 1,715 6 50 11,147 50 
PLO BEBE Meaaheriecisv asec segue ecnsceeeneee Regeenonhc tics number... 579 | 100 00 57,900. 06 
ROVE RER nse csasc-sscececreccoece Waele vala@aealticiies barrels... 291 | 16 00 4,656 00 
SRESHMNGAIAIODS 6.5.050isceessvendenelcecctounenns number 1,046 2 50 2,615 00 
WV eM So ssa0. 20.5. <:.) 2 pen bushels 256,578 1 50 384,267 00 
Wig ammaanitsiccs si cvsocsocsscssecece. 2 ecotswenmaae pounds 58,300 32 18,656 00 
¢ 1,053,178 372% 
Eg CIS on ba a oe a "15,000 te 
| ek 
TOtai reas Biggin stad sneeokinismyeee edadicannandes | $1,068,178 37% 


(ay 
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Statement of the quantity md _ estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from New York, 
in the year ending December 31, 1855: by H. J. Reprrerp, Collector 


of Customs. 


Am’t shipped 


ARTICLES. to foreign 
ports. 
WenschancaunteeaancaPacpesceusacacdieccandesseteWessedensoDCUllOHS sss 23,170 
A ReeeanemUee cease cies sie soeos>-Darrels... 2,460 
Ashes, pot and pearl....... Baeee casckiumansecioat on tench saeaaroaeanspetl OLS vo 3,395 
BACGMR SRM sfacscc sc actors csasetwoassscesessbtiiecdesdstoSeeees POUDAS..6 | ls 22A, 923 
25,062 
sers00 
Biscurt OP Shipbread ...c.c...cscacceetees eve ssnenadus barrels and kegs... 55,379 
Brich@ex@ODUloncsdst Metcak ccassslcsvavssocctes’ss@s oss Pecere WUMP CLs sealers rave Stee 
Button. cers «. | Sob onoec 28ae3dacpacce seoticodospaaoccgncearn eres eh pounds... | 1,083,070 
(CRGBEMENGS « sose case ttir ne ssecs se avesccecccecscesddcaeess’ Witsoe pounds... | 1,706,036 
GiiGeresmemestsasedsccssceccse ences Pea ctentateticccessteeeetecusese pounds 6,128,960 
ONGC ects cons ccels vans sc-cn cos satecsncasencadoccsessasdussaess POUNGS Ai irevconsesarece ase 
Coal, anthracite 
Coal, hitaminous.“°s elle Uoinstnle ctotote nptapiaeee isemecsiaceanaetesees tons... 16,266 
WO pVebrOLGrmc tm ssonasctcecrceces conse Pete ca oo eaacosaasteetesm eae tons... 
WOP Per WO Pcccderasscatcect te ckenee terres neisce Riesseceps Sea A pounds... 
Copper pipe... Sead pinceat ccaveccorenesseecccoeses poundds... 4| "ewe oe ewes 
Copper Siicefrcarccsccs:cea--s-ccesedaree Saeatas cera nos> 238 pounds... 
Cordage and cables pounds... 986,000 
Corn, Shelled.-......0...5...sseeessstecessacseseasvcecesscesecceees 3,806,989 
CUE UNT CHUM iat eden ssdaseesscseasccseccrsssnccesssecsessssievseses ag 58,185 
DOisonere restr tte tee cas ceca ss sslncisessiec 273,674 
Cotton goods, printed Or COLOTED........scsseenseereseeeeeeesree VATAS.14 [everereesesseevees 
Cotton Goods, UNCO]OTEM.........seseseeresescssenerecerers secoessVATAS..+ |ooovee paoornoonuar 
PIB CMOMI WATE oi. coyacaice-sasesaeBonees rele sagenaccnocter Bee CAC AD jaeslensseitseeseslllivslawiaaelseesie paeee 
PRVOUY ae eee cuales. iors Raaietslc asian teslecmcaiesnes'e ABR RCOOE DES sean sens barrels... 990,56 
GUMS OES .ccmnaes «saaue Seao aes Riieecetecsshepedee Sonecenaane seaseds pounds... 72,740 
HGinp, COMMON c.. ccak.-cocres-nsuea seocmeesiiasest : ci 60,400 
id Gh Wess cee tecceedeses tas esos oe peneeaeaer “nebod coon nescccean number... 27,764 
HOG Spall Veracesendecevsersdeancas pote peas PRA segavadiecieros sear ss 
HG Pateecsscnes es s2saceaasmarss Rraccotatoash eens euetencoysssss aupale® “nA 
H@TBESs. asseee Saee asec inenee se Patbiicasrs sas seebiecscepecenees esnicn number 
fron castings and other manufactures of iron 
Lard..... SN canerined EE Te Roce scasls csanaaccsns seose sever nescescgcn pounds 
THeAtWON : do.c02-c.c0n sdticaess Bee E ee aie tere ateace sn ness mae 
Lumber, pime.........cccssccseseecsnscesenencseecoeees Bc EnE A ‘ 
Lumber, hemlock.......... cat ChiCE RBERCAE ESE N CUR OR ODHeCOOr nee 2308 feet... 
Lumber, poplar.......secssccscsservoecerenerenesenense AmepingcenocdoDt feet... 
Lumber, 028K...........ssesereee seoeeesconceeneenenes pocsunaoDsct soeef@Oten 29,478 
Lumber, maple.........ssecsccccnsecrsnserassscenersscessersacscseaccs feet... 
Lumber, black walnut........-..++ peateeeee Dee sabaateenmeeras cece feet... 
Lumber, Cherry.....c.ccessesesecserreseeseeeees Rotesy ceutantseneas s.feet:.. 
Molasses......... Baas sc Bo teid> onevieseonasuempiesde sve rss sieelaeuanceses gallons... 33,240 
Oil, 1ATA.....6....cseseecrssssseccnesecreceseeeeseressscsaneens peteans gallons... | 90,786 | 
Oilgelierseed see eore.oas--- antowe-santaaeneroeesos-o>-eacaaenase gallons... 25,687 
Onions...... Me alone eee de odie cass scacmuetavetens sos ce'sencsisasiot bushels... 
(Npaetd Biectsee tet aes cee cbs canes cctiess<saopettacedes cssseecsscersee bunches... f NS a 
Pade PAIN CLAN enn naciswasincte cee ssicetetineascee sb ocorneserriacee pounds... Ac Aon aoattion ABE 
TOD area aca cae acca ec dence te andaeee on srewseseavasscees tierces... 2,997 
Pomerat caeeclash sane sons sicelewasintesd¥sintnenp vateisesiesbivee sey owe barrels... 143,004 
PotetOeS, COTMMON......ssseseeererrereerenerecarers svdiidade eset’ barrels... 22,590 
Rien... duduotnd Beach sae shade areaanaamire Rad catled on eeaddeient esi tierces... 13,628 \ 
COune senses Seto PR OSBOORUNG aecBinelecramtante os doe onoacenoneneac ‘yarrels... 11,591 | 
ROSHD eens e stn Mvete ctslais cis ow de aialsin aclvansivesinnisis Retr cgaccesentes barrels... 505, 950 
Basic snace, cecetsecctstechepervencwaccceonccee¥oentenroneragesnrees gallons... | 1,414,255 


Valuation. 


$15,383 
9,275 
439,739 
1,521,263 
38,646 


1,370,880 


42,989 
214,701 

19,068 
220,397 
320,696 
654,839 

17,731 


91,404 


547,651 


127,565 
3,811,245 
291,149 
12,057,905 
149,353 
1,378,429 
8,341 
9,018,673 
38,876 
6,546 
117,782 


635,174 


8,464 
46,454 
23,646 


21,950 
68, 138 
2,517, 165 
50,111 
612,466 


1,214,574 
684,534 


3 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. — 


STATEMENT—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 
Rye. aemavne Rgeltice cece) aastsomteverccesvcesusssaaceasinegntacen seoavee- DUSHE]B ice 
Rye Meal .c sessseeceessnencessesssccsssseeeetecesnenecsesens egeqsty es UATTOIS one 
Sheep and }ambs........sssscsessevesssessnceceseeereseeeeeesoee UML... 
SNE. ss. Pe ga bo Beppcn sco noes Seaseaeney Beeinean seeder coe pounds... 
Spirits of tarpentine..g.ecc.ssessssceecssseseereeesenereanecesees gallons... 
Staves and heading......csecescsccssesenssavessseneeeeseeeenees thousand 
SUPat, CONC .sesssceeeeeesnersecseseseneneeceseeeeeneeeesumenerseeens pounds... 
DallOwWabderessccsccacesse RoR tetle en's dsc spretciaanenwas ac attaceatauseee pounds... 
Tar and pitch ....... eeteewanw scan cssoptatemases Secica setsoet. deen barrels... 
Tobacco, leaf.....s.secessescencceessonsreeesseneees peer ...-. hogsheads... | 
TobaCOO, StIPS....c.ccsvecsaveccesserenecabess Peuasapessenayracosseey bales... 
TObaCCO BtEMS ..........csccserencseccssenscrecesssssscenccessasseres cases... 
Tobacca, ChewWiIDE .........sssesereee ee naeaith ate =e selene duets pounds 
VimeQ2ir ........seccersccvecscerseeesesecsscescsacscrseccnnsssesecnees gallons 
WEB sincccstcascconectcacncccecton cacesnseesestessetmsnsqesiansecsses bushels 
WISH Ff co .....0tccccssessasvesancseseoesenntececeaseraatedsotevesice gallons 

Dotallye-ee=e bor ckansanceme neste eseet nanan aeaen canoe ae caee 


a ee ee oe ae ae ee! eg ee 


“he 


Am’t shipped 
to foreign 
ports. 


650,000 
20,100 
1,781 
14,380 
1,619,649 
19,512 
517,635 
1,964,713 
60,467 
6,868 
8,514 
5,244 
5,426,021 
25,815 
3,455, 234 
55,826 


er wert 


Valuation. 


$824, 885 
133,381 
11,317 
1,424 
716,359 
1,324,596 


239,630 


1,030,515 


53, 


-T 


56,387 


Ttalement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, ecported from Providence, 
Rhode Island, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by G. BrapForD, 


Collector of Customs. 


Amount 
ARTICLES. shipped to | Valuation. 
foreign ports. 

AU OUMMMA IN Str sciecsapatcmersaitechsacesssrmcscerssqasiadevey econ ounds... 579 
Beef, en Ure er Te ee 39 ae 
PRIDE ITH tee te cdatins camsiasGascsacs suas ssrcarcceonecenesrtestsenmcves.s barrels... 50 | 287 
BECK Gmivome tc sate utente act <dciscccsctersereconcteacksvecss sas number... 4,000 | 26 
1 BAT SI RGbA dog cceubon daa aTecce Su sBNN NnaS Teg aoSSCOCe a ano SeGOsU Io. ..pounds... 254 84 
Goruemeal scactasscntoccesaces COSgEnaonborigooSoon cononeqaone con oou nS barrels... 4 | 15 
Cotton Co0dS, COLOTEM Mc. soe cesenvereserevenl -Merves seutvscscsvenay yards... 87,228 8,436 
Cotton goods, uncolored s.<......0..vasesodeses tects een rsewveeene yards... 771,388 } 44 677 
PUlAMICl WM COUOMs Jace nelepacus csede-asceinaceesh ce else ethe ties Sayan yards 22,527 | 1'593 
OU Weseetesacasecte «cee cnaanss acess cen near ad as? vest (nee eis weteNe barrels 102 | "990 
Hoops...... deveveqeerengnseseseeesceesenessaesseeds foeusareneennes thousand 1,180,751 | 30,243 
IES ee! Dime. ...j.sseed Nothgshe stab co Maa Ntane anf regs cai feet... 245,527 | 4.067 
Nails, CUt.....0..000. nis dian ons. ngibaimaisas evipa'ss soelsdesissiedashs)/ainacls te pounds... 60,200 2)408 
QTIGMS......... serene reesseonserarens reer i Lda ee | bushels... | 45 | 90 
PAMOUMC A ois an’. socio senancacetacasracenacaes sac teetr av tet TeNWeee ure aeenios boxes... 2 68 
IPORMetenasrecssscsscovccensce wa aie ce 8 ee eaiae Mec aenuWeylennnteehe opie barrels... 17} 255 
Potatoes Paaens 3.00 vo anclbsaaceatanenecueabeimeriocaang aise usiceeeseeeene bushels... 405 301 
ROSID...sereecseeseceseessssecsercesereseeacensesesesenssersenrs assess barrels... 600> 1 125 
Shingles, pime and cedar,.........:.:ssssssneesserseesserees thousand... 171,375 | "658 
Shooks and “COE SARRRERRRREE Gres soc scsc..<- Cece thousand... | 2749 | 6.784 
Spiritsrotecumpe4ntine............ssscsoseemeedmetedteeneeretaee: gallons... 2400 1515 
Slomesmemmeamttandeueas crassa. s0seausscastaceeamaneeasteaneeeatanees number... 20,000 | 1,000 > 
SOV eases cere ci dunes ove Suc DeaIR Bebromeneteuoseteee number... 12 | "808 
TODACCO....eersreeterererteereteeesetreeesieeeeee afaslanadaeieisie/atsiadio’ pounds... 30,000 3,000 
VAR OG at reccss SetaeeneMeeee sis voces svc Seve vue tenecemenbees Ue eaten gallons... 3,881 "499 

: neil Rete sin 3c: hn es ana eee eal cariciceaans tench o., 109,591 


35,734, 
192,408. 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of article of merchan- 
h and manufacture, exported from Mobile, 


1, 1855: by T. Sanrorp, 


dise, of domestic growt 
Alabama, in the year ending December 3 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Collector of Customs. 


‘ 


Cp ete =. ae 
sa we oe Tes see 


405 


iS = 
~~ 
Amount | Am?t con- |Am/’t shipped " 
ARTICLES. conveyed|veyed coast- to Ree at age! Valuation. 
by river. |wise by sea.| foreign ports. outs Ties: 

EO ees 
Bricks, common.....thousand., |«+r+onss 2,260 |...e veeeeee . 2,260 | §7 20 $ 16,272 00 
Cotton.... _.pounds.. |rssecess+| 63,244,815 | 189,774, 382 | 253,019, 197 9 | 22,771,727 73 
Hides: ..c...-0 ...number.. 0,2 12,136 |. ...ceeeeecee 22, 366 Q 44 54,573 04 
Lumber, pine.......thousand.. |....+++++ 7,630 7, 284 14,914 ; 10 25 152, 868 50 
Lumber, pine, hewn..... TONS... |oveeenee ee eeeaee 1,660 1,660 6 85 11,371 00 
Masts and spars...... NUMbEL.. |oeseveeceleceecseecees 1,588 1,588 | 91,50 145, 302 00 
OYSteTs.....eeeeee eens pushels.. | 26,500 |...sssseeees|eeeeerreeeers 26,500 21,200 00 
OYSters ...-+ cree cence gallons.. 2,000 |ecseveeesese|ereeereresens 2,000 2 00 4,000 00 
ROSIN ces eeee ence ence Darrels.. |.... sees 5,592 6,700 12,292 1 50 18, 438 00 
Spirits of turpentine...gallons.. |.-..++++. 54,000 |. css cere eeees 54,000 50 27,000 00 
StaVes..ccveeeeesnes thousand... |...seeeeelereeeeeeseee 104 104 | 49 65 5,163 60 
Tallow ..seecessseneee OUNAS.. |. weereeeleveeeescsece 8,800 &, 800 10 880 00 
Tar and pitch .......+- barrels... |.sseeeese 1,500 |..ceereeesene 1,500 2 00 3,000 00 

Hotallsieicie ss eds ee aoe $ 23,231,795 87 


ae ee 


Statement of the quantity 
mestic growth 


dise, of do 


Texas, int 


of 


Customs. 


ARTICLES. 


and manufactu 
he year ending December 31, 


Amount 
conveyed 


Cattle ......ccerescorrsess number 4,361 
Cotton ....seeereeeceeereceees bales 68,853 
Hides ........ Hocceodeern number... 20,517 
Molasses ....seeeesseeveees gallons... 84,945 
Sugar, CaNC,...+2-4+-e,pounds... | 1,934,710 


MOtal cncocbcsee races 


werreer 


coastward. 


———___—_—_- 


Amount 
shipped to 
for’ gn ports 


pee eeweceaneeee 


eeeeeseereecers! 


! 
Total | Average 
Amount, | Prices. 
= jee 
4,361 | $16 00 
76,953 | 35 00 | 
20,517 4 00 
84,945 25 
1,934,710 | 7 
| 
| | 


and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
re, exported from Galveston, 
1855: by H. Sruarr, Collector 


Valuation. 


$69,776 00 
2,693,355 00 
82,068 00 
21,236 25 
135,429 70 


| | $3,001,864 95 


ee ee one, a) il 


Statement of the quan 
dise, of domestic grot 
Indiana, in the year 
Collector of Customs 


ARTICLES. 


tity and estimated value of 
oth and manufacture, expo 
ending December 31, 1855: by G. 
at La Porte. 


articles of 


merchan- 


rted from Haskels, 
‘W. CRAWFORD, 


eens ee 

Hrelio debe essesee recnctntaneeteenensosccetnabeasnesce sens dsciy bushels 
Bee is Sale haed ae ewaweietenst NE oncceneveceeresemremaee bushels 
Wheat ‘an HERES, caleeeesssive ee ost Dye cidiscsinamsiesiemesiscieeseememeas bushels 
Other articles .-..--sceerrerereees Pe cc erencincacie>roeePespeneren ects 


ee 


Amount con- 
veyed coast- 
ward by lake. 


Valuation. 


. 


ee ee ce 


406 AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchandise, 
of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Rochester, New 
York, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by James C. CAMPBELL, 


Collector of Customs. 


ARTICLES, 

A DPlebavcxeeevessese SOU SOLE HD OEESROOnE barrels... 
Barleyi....ss..c0res-oes Joncnaseadone .....bushels... 
Bricks, COMMOM......0-0s.0080 .»..sthousand .. 
Buffalo robes, dressed............02+ number... 
PB UGA easnegiielt (ese eslensanets ooonscessenas pounds... 
NUALVCS: «se slesanscte'e oni Pe eewiie <cmamcee ...number... 
Candiless ster ct.0.0s opeanads Bisons ed pounds... 
(OG Check qassencpnaaneAnse Ancoaa8 QUnBONCS number... 
CORGESE 0. aca isa sess ones Raeaen cas seoeeeesPOUDGS... 
OUDED igo Beaats 24 satmtentesascsees deoeees DETLOIS: .e 
Cordage and cableS..............00e0 pounds... 
Corn shtelied|...s..csvesas+s-c0sceeere-DUSHGIS.<0 
Corn: meal,..... 2.00006 ace Usaenagsaenee bushels... 
Harthenware.........0006. secevene REESE SS coe 
HDtNELS tesnctnescnccbsaercesssceseose POULCS sail 
LOUTH acessisen needa sesecoeeDATTOLS. 
IELUCLES Jets ateisecsnaiels -.-snumber... 
LOVE Grasse isscerseocccersccs cqsacsdeeets POUNGS ste 
Horses ...... nena ch weemacsaeeoneasptsese number... 
ITON, Pll cwsccecnes Mette hiniespeiaes se cnentss pounds... 
Tron castings.......... Seneeheos eomeseae +stODS... 
TCAUEPIPO sn sacescscaececnse Habe Ahsan pounds... 


HUGATHED smseces> seen ssessincs 
Lumber, black walnut.. 


. 


Molasses,........... BatiQgeocc soncescasaasePlOUScas 
MUSA terest tues. ccecatare, careers bushels... 
COMING sree saeco Wee tease ccencs ..... bushels... 
OMG Rac ecconns eee tierces and barrels. 
POUAOeS, COMMON. sran.ss.cesse conte bushels... 
{TET Scar BEAR CORSA AeA MPa CR tierces... 
Rum gallons... 
Salt bushels... 
Sheep amd Jambs....1..,.sc.0ccosecese number... 
PSHM Ssemante veccas snwspetsntss sccauc vats pounds... 
Staves and heading...........sc000 number... 
Pa Gireceneatcacy sautecersss ssechacsvceets pounds... 
PARA O PIGCH 204 sees oss se ponddeoe barrels... 
Tobacco, Chewing..........0sse000. ....pounds... | 
WHMC GAT! votess os. Gridonrcnngectorcnondc.s gallons... 
NYBIeStieneeceseccancseet cantcccernmeatens bushels... 
DWAHISIROY <cmn tice ecs ssens Recseoee screeners gallons... 
WIOOLS cccctar esses ek aired Sm aclsmrocncie sere pounds... | 


Statement of the quantity and estim 
dise, of domestic growth and man 


Am’t shipp’d to 
foreign ports by ae a Valuation. 
river and lake. P 2 
7,281 | . $187] $13,615 47 
6 2 50 15 00 
221 5 00 1,105 00 
88 15 00 1,320 00 
4,754 19 | 903 26 
7 357 24 99 
4,446 15 666 90 
2 20 00 | - 40 00 
80,572 8 "6,445 16 
108 9 87 _ 1,065 96 
10,561 14 1,478 54 
108 100 108 00 
100 14. 74 00 
evens etaers SOs cea 570 00 
4,175 20 835 00 
154 10 19 7,683 26 
542 3 23 1,750 66 
2,369 15 355 35 
42 154 76 6,499 92 
283,400 14 4,251 00 
516 120 00 619 20 
8,636 5 431 80 
87 37 11 3,228 57 
52 42 00 2,184 00 
10,921 40 4,368 40 
118 40 47 20 
318 114 362 52 
141 13 67 1,927 47 
436 65 283 40 
14 35 50 497 00 
ae 24 ee 887 04 
61 5 195 15 
104 274 284 96 
400 25 100 00 
30,000 6 1,800 00 
eee $0 12 1,075 92 
00 20 00 
225350 20 4,496 00 
eee ; 2 464 60 
112 00 
23,821 44 10,481 24 
1,680 25 420 00 


$136,040 28 


ated value of articles of merchan- 


uf 


aciure, exported from Holmesville, 


Indiana, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by G. W. Crawrorp, 


Collector of Customs at La Porte. 


| Amount con- 


ARTICLES, veyed coast-} Valuation. 

ward by lake. 

Corn, Shelled .sesseereeereersersseseessccesscssssesesssencessereseeesDUSHEIS,.. 55,576 
WRedit istee tos ee casocscssacc Sta eee pret. oahelass 19,036) ange ee 
OtherJarticles,, .acmaee recess snecesesccsc: setaaten teaenc iesiiessiaseacene nsleeee elie $1 100 00 


5.) 


2 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


i i 


407 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 


~ dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Milwaukie, 


_ Wisconsin, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by JouN 
Collector of Customs. ? : by Joun Wutre 


ARTICLES, | 


Apples......0. 
. Ashes, pot..... 


Ashes, pearl.. 


Bacon, assorted. 


As seyies WHATTCIS). 5 
Beef, sdlt..e00. oes 


av aeip BALTEIS. « 
aves s SOURS. 
Pee tOnss. 
aeetnbDoxes... 


«...bushels,. 


ee HERCess . 


Bricks, common...thousand.. 
PERIGEE Ts 2 els cclolelten es pounds.. 


Calves..... 


..firkins.. 


Si inna shale number.. 


Candles......... .---pounds.. 


SUisttle’... oes 
Corn, shelled. . 


Corn meal...... 


Cranbervies,... 
Eggs... 
Flour.. 


weer 


sees 


»...number.. 
Maetcl bushels... 
....bushels,. 
..,--bushels.. 
jes.enumber.. 
bs ...barrels. 


. number 
Hops .....se0e++++--pounds.. 
Tron, Pig... +eseee+-+-LOMS.. 
LAr... ccs creenes ..-pounds.. 
EAPUEC si cj0101< Pis'eigie wie leisieie s kegs 
Lead, bar...... ...-. pounds 
Lead, pig...» +. ee. pounds 

TLenther.....0cceosres rolls 


Reasienic aie 
Pelts, sheep or! 


Pork in bulk 


LAME . ccc ee ee enee 


“Tpushels.. 
pisteiaie bushels.. 
ambs..num’r.. 


nvioboob tierces and bbls.. 
is (atelatotats pounds.. 


Potatoes, common,.bushels,. 


RYE oc nee 
Salt... 


sees 


aaeeee 


.-..-bushels.. 
.+--sbushels.. 


Sheep and lambs ...number.. 
SHO... 20 wow .. +s..pounds,. 
Staves and heading......M.. 


Timothy seed.. 


.....bushels.. 


Tobacco, leaf,.....-pounds.. 


Turkeys .....+. 


....number.. 


“Venison hams, dried.pounds.. 


Vinegar. ....00. 


Wheat.....e0. 
Whiskey, . 
Wood, hard.. 
Wool.. 


vaeee 


sees 


voasese 


.....gallons.. 
.... bushels, 

..gallons.. 
=» -s=COrds.. 
-pounds.. 


ae 


TOUD Seacncvscer ress 


Am/’t conveyed 
coastward by 
river or canal, 


51,691 
1,125, 000 
42,373 
69,600 


coastward by 
railroad or by 


land. 


Am’t conveyed 


% 


. 


3 
2 
aa} 
= 
ae 
88 
PA 
5 
<= 


15,000 


eeeeeeeee 


Am/’t shipped to 
foreign ports. 


sete eens 


eee e ences 


se eeeeeee 


eee eneee 


eee eeeaes 


Total 
Amount, 


16,600 
400 
500 


150, 000 
2715 
117,000 
177, 850 
5,000 
1,500, 000 
235, 621 
15,000 
5,006 

40, 000 
616 


Average 


Prices. 


Valuation. 


$ 37,350 06 
40,000 00 
50,000 00 
30,000 00 

676,400 00 
306,000 00 
19, 372 50 
103,200 00 
13,275 00 
184,800 00 
87,450 00 
65,900 00 
81,000 00 


126,000 00 
198,720 00 


12,590,548 79 


ae 5 an 


ta etl tl a eee els 


108 AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
lise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported Jrom Dubuque, 


lowa, in the year ending December 31, 1855: ly G. R. West, | 


1854, 1855. 1855. 
. ARTICLES, { | 
‘ Amount} Amount | Amount Amount {Increase} Increase ecr’se) Decrease 
of of of of of 
Tonnage.| Value. /Tonnege.| Value. Tonnage. 
Becon...... sesencee] 30.00] $4,000 00! 120.00} g16,00000] — 90,00 
Burleyseeesc.cser0s| 36.00 1,800 00} — 18.00 13850;00) [bs ce), ec 
Bran and shorts..... 5.10 40 00 5.10 AD OD i isis: eievstoueil Pace overnite wea WiC ele + 
Butter and eggs.....| 3.00 2,500 00 6.00 7,500 00 3.00 
Cattle .....e..ee.0e4] 650.00} 52,650 00 | 1,300.60] 105,300 00! 650-00 
Gora acct theae ssh 19100:00 1,000 05| 150.00 1,50000} 50.00 ‘ 
Dry goods...........] 265.00} 30000000! 795.00! 900700000] 530.00 
Engines and castings| 196.00 22,240 00} 392.00 44,480 00} 196.00 
Flax seed....s.ss...| 18.10 650 00 9.05 AD5I2D [eon « «0 lee soto hock Calum a DBD ae ae 
Blonr veseeeees ves] 680.00 48,000 00 2,610.00 216,000 00 | 1,760.00 |" “168,000 00 |... «| Sopleeee 
OA ES al esicaicniee : 7 10 400100: Sonera renter = 
Fruits, dried & green| 33.00 2,00000/ 99.00 9300000} 66.00 7,000 00 : 
Furs and skins......| 9.00 900000} 18.00] — 18,000 00 9.00 9,000 00 
Glass, sash and doors! 50.00 6,000.00} 250.00] 33,00000] 200.00] 97000 00 
Grocéries...... ++.+| 780.00] 194,000 00 | 3,190.00} 776,000 00 | 2,340.00| 5827000 00 . 
Hardware & cutlery.| 120.00} 32,000.00 240.00} 647000 00 | 190/00} 39°00 00 s 
Hides, dry........../ 58.00] 11,200 00| 174,00] 367960 00 i 5, 
H 6.00 40000} 36.00 3,600 00 , 
21.00} 21,00000; 26.05] —13°195 00 , 
veevsseseeee] 135,00] 31,025.50] 270.00) — 623051 00 ; 
Household furniture.| 720.00 24,720 00 | 2,880.00 98,880 00 N ‘ 
Iron, steel and nails.| 1,200.00 | 192,000 00 | 2,400.00} 384,800.00 | 1'200:00!  199°000 00 Tae cote 
Gly ARaieeae eae 34,00 6,000 00} 136.00} 24;00000] “102/00! 180000011. : 
beads... ssc, EN 4,985.00 525,200 0 5,262.00] 63144000 £77.00 105,240 00 iy.2s0.l.ccde ene 
MMC eipecansee oases "| 2 60.00 400°00 |. 0. sess qaale vase ees 
Liquors, various..., 125.00 5,000 00) 375.00] — 15,000 00 |’ 950.00 |" 10,000 00 eee vhs eee 
LENS oe ee *385, 55.00} 289.00 6,943 00 |..... 00. 8 ai ae 
PlOWS ....000.0 Buco ht RIOMO 4;32000| 31.10 10°800 00} 18.18 e480 OD ce Ree 
Pork......, vrseeeeee| 138.00] 10,00095 552.00] 40300100} 414100! 307000 75 110 mp cae 
Potatoes..........+.| 480.00] — 12;800 00/ 600.00} — 16°00000| 190,00 SOOO Ls coc tos ds 
Reapers and mowers 5.00 1500 00 15.00 4500-06 oo On $000.00 Lee cae 
Sheep ........ ete 4.10 1,687 50 65 2531 95 2.05 18490°75 It ais aah 
Stoves and pipe..... 330.00 3,600 00| 60.00 7,200 00} — 30.00 3,600 00 12.2.7 “s 
Stone, caps and gills.) 20.00 30000] 40.00 "900 00} 40.00 600 00 : 
Threshing machines.| 20.00 5,000 00] 40.00! 10,000.00] 90.00 5,000 00 : 
Wagons & carriages.| 60.00/ 15,220 00/ 180.00] 45,6600 120.00|  30°440 00 Wire iies 
Wheat..........00. | 540.00 | _18,000 00 | 1,620.00] 81,000.00 | 1,080.00} — 63°000 00 |. 22220/002227222 
12,034.42 $1,573,408 30 24,215.55 3,089,266 50 2,044.1 é $2,018,598 03 | 243.05 98,919.75 
| Bae las eES) 243.06 ; fs) 
| 12,181.13 |§2,115,858 20 /12,701.13 $2,009,618 98 


The whole number of tons exported from Dubuque, on the Mississippi, in 
L 0 1854 12 . 
value, $1,573,408 30. The tonnage for 1855 is 24,215} tons; value, #3, 689,268 Go. Bee 
an increase of tonnage, in 1855, of 12,7014 tons exported. Increase of value, $2,009,618 28 
7 


equal to 134.47 pe i ¢ : , 
Ee - ins T cent. on the value exported this year over 1854; and tonnage equal to 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of -Articl 
es of Merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from hPa 


Florida, in the year ending December 31. 1855: St 
Cole ctor of Chetan g er 31, 1855: by James G. Dent, 


Amount con- 


ARTICLES, veyed to a ripe Valuation, 
foreign ports,| *T¢e- 
eee 
Lumber, "pine. \suaterieessscs sects, sccecse.. thousand feet... 9,020 |$14 00 $126,280 00 
} 


me eee : 


a 


te 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 


ise, 


of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Franklin, 


Louisiana, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by R. W. McMit- 


LAN, Collector of Customs. 


SA SSS ee Se a ee Cee ae 
Bbbe [Bse> | gz 
Prey & Pang onl Bb 
oF os oroo © 
E a 5B g Ee S ae Total |Av’rage 
° jo} a Os Fo} j 
ARTICLES. 8 3 % 5 8 B B = i NSibe re onauntoel Brices, Valuation. 
BSSH Asssel y 
<q <q < 
Calves.........0...number TSO ghecesaas-coracs . 420 1,200 | $4 00 $4,800 
Caitle...............number TAD OM ire scsassss seme 2,050 3,500 | 12 00 42,000 
COROT S Sates .pneausste DRM GSH ameseecscncset ilivaseie sss cceceteteccare rece SPEEA aan seas 225,000 
Eggs...... Baesebeane number 150,000) js P110;0000 |. 0°... 260,000 124 2,708 
Fowls, common..number 500 SB Obalecesee stance 1,350 20 | 270 
TUUGICS eee ttes secacteae number 3,000 2; 50 0mlevescesss &: 5,500 | 1 00 5,500 
Lumber, live oak.....feet LO; ODO sikemeea es onalanee tenes : 10,000 4 400, 
Molasses....... Meese Cue Ors Wiel) 1205 OOO! Nesasas<secssnmeiineiossstecss 1,720,000 25 430,000 
Moss, Spanish.....pounds CONC OUR lapesisere nace tatiecesteceaee es 60,000 2 1,200 
Qranges.........,. number 100,000 GOODIES .scshee 0 106,000 1 1,060 
ERO ge pelea apsein wo d8e gallons AT OO lewenas seas aeatalini<ssiney cee 4,800 40 1,920 
Sugar, cane.......pounds | 48,000,000 | 9,000,000 |........000 57,000,000 6 | .3,420,000 
HOt lest aceevaRedyecvewes $ 4,134,858 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dase, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from George- 
town, District of Columbia, in the year ending December 31, 1855: 


by Rosurt Wuirs, Collector of Customs. 


: Total 

ARTICLES. Quantity. | Value ieee 

BACOns ha mse.-4. series ses. <-Saotereeamensnesans Siete caniaosd pounds 445) $11 $ 49 
Boards, white pine........ Scseepapsganucs COR SEO REC ORIG s M. feet 78 19 00 1,482 
TOU GUCR es sanaesensnananschersaeces sssnadssnareewerscn dee Awseaiees pounds... 275 25 69 
Ooranrealks ca... Mecostetestoeeerenvees ee AOL DEL EOE barrels... S92u,r 4°00 1,568 
Plour sesatssoccaesce SEEM OTe onsgetscdsseaiséoviciass barrels... 2,550 917 23,384 
DUM ete or te edie foes os senses casedscutss | 26,552 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Rolling 
Prairie, Indiana, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by G. W. 


CRAWFORD, Collector of Customs at La Porte. 


/ 


ARTICLES. 
(OORT AMS CHC Mesdcace-t-os>0scleannseae Rtas, \ossessccecsscesias ces bushels... 
(GENIE) seicSdrmoce 6 SpR boc Cp occ eTEEBaO oe occ ae aI eee bushels... 
Porkyre.s.- coebrgothd sto Moceee nic ccececieaedt aaa: Rou OeeeD woetesesao niece barrels... 
Potatoes, COMMON ....+..+++000+ Shin dusieiehisinvls cies owelouseievisinssvir= bushels... 
WHEAT 22. .snersccevenessnses Aaaee ene teienecasprase actos: sie bushels... 
Wi Oliccacs en «s aoe sant dace Smep eae Adasnonaiccns sss asppasen tenons pounds... 


GGPeMARSO LEA ee tee tcc tensteueaeisccealtiecesacessscwssdecentescucioousbenen: 


Am’t convey- 
ed coastward 
by lake. 


87,279 


Valuation. 


bee eweeeeereneees 
eke eee meee eenee 
seb ee eeceeesenses 
tee eee eee enews aay 


a 


: hs = oe ee Sa Y.a Sy) 
BAL TAr eon, © uk = 

eee 
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Stalement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 


dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Zoledo, Ohio, 
in the year ending December 31, 1855: by Cuantus R. DENNETT, — 
Deputy Collector of Customs. a rae st a 
mH RG oy a 
ae as oe $ 
Beeo ee Total j|Average yh q 
Se ER Rowe! : 
_ ARTICLES. 8 5 a 5 a 2 iotint. | Prices tae) ee § 
BSoa] ga rf 
<x < 2 
be ae eee ——— RT aa at : 3 
Alcohol ..cccccosseceverese--fallons | 987,720 |......seeeeeee 987,720 | $0 30 $296,316 00 
Apples, dried......-....-..pounds 18,269 eddmactee 18,269 12 2492.28 oe 
ASHES, POt....cccsesecereees pounds | 1,402,865 |......reeeeee 1,402,865 5 70,143 25 
Bacon, hams...hhds. and tierces 8,958 |... cossossos 8,958 | 30 00 268,740 00 
Bacon, in bulk pounds }........ aston 140,500 140,500 10 14,050 00 
Barley ...c0-00-e0--e-ree0ee- DUSHELS 22,066 | cscsorreace a 22,066 80 17,652 80 
Beans....... P hacsesseapiecte bushels QOS cose BR 208 1 00 20800. - 
Beef, salt ......sseeseeeseeeee barrels 9,623) | cceveseoeensee 9,623 | 10 00 96,230 00 
Beef, salt'.......:-e Eames teks tierces TOG hceses SRA 1,961 | 25 00 49,025 00 s 
Bee@SWAX ...cccevcecccsasee ..pounds 3,000 |......cccenreee 3,000 29 600 00 «4% 
Bricks, common..........number 15, 98Bi|\s<-ceceouonnace 15,985 5 19 93-s~ 
Bitter. £0. secccesoeccanie ....firkins 2,30 EN) sssenceenena cee 2,366 8 00 18,928 00 
Candles .......0+s0 eases pounds ORION orctaeaseuxcans 3,570 15 535 50 
Cattle ......cesecessstenernes number OS Oat |cedvenencesisas 10,674 | 30 00 320,220 00 
GIEESEN irs. scess sr edeaednsos pounds BV OSWG acvaceeaeneacs 37,037 10 3,703 70 
Coal, bituminous............. tons OO es ccocasttedsee 499 5 00 2,495 00 
Corn, shelled........00++ bushels | 3,864,375 | 402,360 | 4,266,735 70 | 2,986,714 50 
Cornmeal ..........rseeees barrels jc. sacsaseneons 180 7 00 1,260 00 
WottOMatsraeces soccmnaracsc pounds DDtO2 Silesesesscaccsans 30,024. cidasnee tees Joonsite sseoseer ieee 
Cotton YAIN.......rsceseee pounds Ny Dig lencsserssasates TAS DIM |ececeeedecscl cane sieelateee Stisaat 
WarthenwWare......sccscsscesserecsece [evseecaseeners 4 GesBasdesAsesl ict Scans cessces|lescaseecrese 2,782 00 
Gg... .sceressensceeseceeres barrels DUA: |aelsccnuee vanes BOS |. cersenrene Roneeeetes. RACELS te 
GU seerccesctscnscncanee sts barrels 211,437 1,842 273,279 8 00 2,186,232 00 
ISGtOMATE Acoe Bako seaeonecsanean number 23,054 |\ccsssecesecses 23,084 3 00 69,252 00 
Hogs, live number BOLSZB ills cwccensscseee 50,828 9 00 457,452 00 
BLOrses otocecaccssteaye ce -ter number BS  oagientsace ~~ 83} 100 00° 8,300 00 
Iron, pig and bar........ pounds’ |3, 596/259) | -. o.cesccassace B3yO9G6 52094). cvcecescuoleesmiare cus duit hoes 
Tron, railrOad.......ss0ss00-+s tons SEAS) I fposcaprbesaceen 12499" | 5 scs0e cos scolsaesss <6 oeanmansetegt 
TURING ss nieiasineissosec cisainvintsee pounds | 4,312,600 26,894 | 4,339,494 10 433,949 40 
TUE oi aeheichceesnsescsacecci.csss kegs WB IO0 icc cecnssncenent 1, S901. ca0as20¥acls'ssegh tt eanemedemeaes 
Laths.....scereeseceeessessenees PISCE! |S OLA IQO CM eacmence ness 4s 3,912,850 oi 3,912 8 
MuOA PUT es oaeaace ns Coden pounds PEM Galler aasscdascdeess 28; 183. | casesneaees| papueenmeene Seen 
Leather .......ccseccseeceesseees rolls VOLS: cauansse sence 8,618 |. ccccssvescleceiicteecetenenaen 
Lumber, pine........ sare sess feet |, 8/792, 000 |..i..c... 2000. BIO2. 000, |. icaanssutesl seca te cease Se 
Lumber, Oak..........cs0sseres feeble nes cesonsose 312, 312,600 1 3,126 00 
Lumber, black walnut......feet |... .-| 105,000} 105,000 11 1,260 00 
Marble, quarricd....se+sese+e tons 2528'T.ea eee ORY eee Ben eehie 01, 
NIGIASSESs wacactecs acanensass gallons 245,000" occa sacenpesase Ze OOU Mean srrecerse Mibiete SS 3 
(GREY aepnabpontionutnas conc ...bushels 44,154 30 13,246 20 
DU CTARAY 2.3.5 .cdeeso nets gallons 10,188 80 8.150 40 
Oil, linseed gallons 1,200 90 1,080 00 
Bork. \.soreeeteas tierces and bbls. : 48,047 | 25 00 1.201.175 00. 
Pork in bulk.sssssssseeeses pounds | 6,776,000 |e.sssereseeen 6,776,000 6 "406,560 00 
Potatoes, common........bushels| | 34,330 |o..csscsseeeees 34,330 50 17,165 00 
any. sree bushels} 19,219 '|ssscessseeseee 19,219| 1 00 19,219 00 
i re bushels | 575,145 |... eseeceseees 515, 145 30 172,543 50 
Sheep and lambs......... mumber| 11,121 |.o.ssseeeeees 11,121] 2 00 22,242 00 
Staves and heading...thousand 2,428 te 
CAO OMatetinrie seis else ein soe's pounds 
Tobacco, leaf ............-. pounds 
Tobacco, chewing........ pounds Dea O Oalleateawese ste seslinoccs We treacee ner eeneeee wall cteare Sage aceaael 
Wheat.:...: Pensee sess: 3. bushels | 1,692,275 8,712 | 1,700,987 1 60 2,721,579 20 
WG] SS. scp aiemeesee > pounds | 1,196,000 |....c.eseee | 1,196,000 30 358, 800 00 
"TOtal Gneteee teen saises <sscicse H $ 12,262,326 51 


See eee a eee ee eee. ae” eee 
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"Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchandise, 
of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Lewiston, New 

York, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by A. V. E. Horcnxtss 
- Collector of Customs. 


ie ee eS a 


Amount 


ARTICLES, shipped to pavetage Valuation 
foreign ports, : 
fics ee J ee Bele Ee ee ee ee, a 

USO Oetereee eee te nt Aires soneees ee amaescsenr ee ANONS... 137,948 | $0 40 $ 55,179 

Apples ...:..... 3 barrels... 4,448 150 6,672 

EOC, OBOE Moz. owaprear teens cxteus aces Sareacemecens --.- pounds... | _ 46,288 6 2,007 

Bacon, assorted .............06 onascne ..-hogsheads and casks... 8} 21 873 175 

BEMEIE coco vects S20, Met haaa eh Wes cdi cevtiees cock. bushels... 154 42 65 

SIICKS  fITCr 8. dsvcavecnanae ers Reeees eaensemnra sa pence ae MINE Es ei ecarccsestentseniceteettcn 23 

UOGWIS hoc Acc olathe nye bcs k satiny wel a» dozen... 1,217 OT 2,640 

Buifalo robes, dressed...........sssescsssecsuseoseesee, number... 6 5 00 30 
BULUOE sc occck. codons Ps, cies Aone pounds... 9,268 20 1,853 
Candles, ...cscpo0sss speceesocass OcdBescanoosagsnSactoonBHDAe pounds... 4,665 16 746 
fp TS a REARS a a J es 792 
all WORGEl ees a5 soe : 2,263 
ZB Cheese ............. tS Bt Os apeatee ae ee pounds 11,663 
t CASTES EERO BS 0 an Le ea een Be barrels 932 
G Clover seed, red 8,120 
Coal, bituminous...... A 120 
Corn, shelled 996 
~ Corn meal 56 
Cotton goods, printed or colored 36,604 
Cotton goods, uncolored 6,985 
Harthenware........... - 2,898 
OR SOAR OPA onas eee ee sapiasesaasicncemecter esccaettteten dozen 140 

10 oceridcod Soc he RS eC EDO NASER RE aE TPG 43 
Fowls, common 14 
(CLS CISIUITOIR A onc Meigs Ree Saray a, eon eee pecseabicg tons... 8 6 25 50 
PSO OrOUNG.c. nce ete eencere rans ss epacdudsonnadngsods barrels... 20 2 41 48 
PEOVE sc oiscsssaavaacrretoecee. vasicchueanas REOMBSOROG bales or tons... a 7 43 52 
Eremp com ion Ate Areas ye hel were ohms +es-- pounds... 423 8 44 3,570 
2 IG.CE amscagac aes ep eacaeE ih Renee eRe een mE number... 175 411 719 
PLO DSP eee tilet ee ee Sac wcncts Popestcesb Rcosuestsicnstssesanrs pounds... 6,757 39 2,635 
LENG osotcr co eo ered Ree yey eh eran ee PEE number... 285] 134 00 38,190 
z | Cfay id fe cheat Cocaine ene sate ee er SeoaneGCS pounds... 2,816 9 253 
x fronPtastingsis 23200-5250 at Racmetee eat tss sates acchacces tons... 137] 6000 8,220 
Dardis acestescess Meena cREeaeenieesateatstessscesecenes ses pounds... 10,308 10 1,031 
2 Leather ......-.+5 Be occtsiskccessleccesnnnes rolls... 120] 20 96° 2,515 
LD lee! | oR ar arrels... 786 1 00 786 
HAUTE CTE OM MMMM eA eee ncaa sds atecsaeslesosqeussncanecs feet. 25,000 1} 375 
SICOTEISEGET Fooly Gospennbric hee RS ue are ee eee eee gallons... 6,847 37 2,533 
Oat tsssc:. “oben teria aOR oe ae Re eed bushels... 5,080 40 2,032 
MUR os teen crmes © Oe rr: cose ie ones aavsstectoteeme tts gallons... 1,400 ih Ws) 1,582 
WMS Renee te acetestecs cclcncasstevidasueeerouses .....-Dushels... 44] 1 00 441 
(SFSU hodoce Geos ROC R REESE aE R ER Ee oe 6 Rata taessccetes gallons... 200 190 380 
Py EMU MMATIOCL EG Weeee 2 0 7s. ccate Sc asavectteetircechechacees pounds... 39,337 8 3,147 
IPRA? cop cgaacgAdace nea ae, SEE rcnad tierces and barrels... 120| 15.60 1,872 
HOtALOCS. COMMON .....2-c00e0ceccooe eiecas ene vepessaane bushels... 112 1 00 112 
HNC peat esae seSee tees «Pek vassacssevenen aAUneness os oc cretins tierces... | 15 44 00 660 
BOCA Uepnasecaairesen dds snlstennnot cote ree en cecce cone: barrels... | 36 3 30 119 
PRUER eles aicaianiatedaltanss.deisec st geome, ces cites gallons... 221 2 26 499 
Meimteen Me Len etae te so 20. ecs sos sieeteemeitietec cco siecstis barrels. 12 416 50 
By EMA asles de seiaaslar os se coke gusosackornaHeenMee oa saleciecne bushels... 178 35 62 
MGTIO UA Utes cc tence cece SEEGER E Nt No eRe Oo ee yards... 61,500 48 29,520 
Sheep and lambsg.........0.... Sendcedeaneeceoces cease nuniber... 469 8 65 1,712 
[SIE shri CONC TOOL TEEL POOL AAP CAE AE Ka ot pounds... 500 20 100 
SS OMT NOL TUYPENTING,, sere ceaacedeesgiltedencc.coence gallons... 814 80 651 
tH vestan CGR CING.sy.cscsceshecasscestoevie RARER caeisav aes Mix: 76 7 40 562 
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Bs b a 
STATEMENT—Continued. ae 
a - : = = > = i 
Amount te a 
ARTICLES. shipped to ae | Valuation. 
foreign ports. ‘ 5 
FP ALLG wee CR eee ramones ence oer teeca sans endlgeaens pounds... 222,482} $0123; $27,81 . 
Tar and pitch ....ccseeccsee-cr-ereeneeancesssencaeaeecers barrels... 169| 1044 1,764 3 
Timothy Sc@d....cssesceseeecrssvecrencereeessreeceenerenss bushels... 2,638 1 45 3,825 | 
TODAICCO; LEAL. .csctecccscece-cececssctaccecnssescnvecernecs pounds... 77,800 10 7,780 : 
Tobacco, CHEWIDG........eecesererceecerenceceereeeeesres pounds... 41,956 24 10,069 ' 
SWAM@O AT Seep cea cede cnclecacctowioesewslen obs sees oeemaninan=as gallons... 714 29 207 
VTC =. cance ean Oy PRR Ra coco REAR SaTEy CRON gallons... 24 88 wom 24 
W0d, hard........csecccsserrerscecasersceesssoernsscrosvers cords... 510 2 25 1,148 
Na El seep a seceamacee cearpecotoee He ees arr scans 299,287 
. 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- *: 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from the port of 
Grand Haven, Michigan, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by 
Messrs. Cuttun & Warts and Terry & Sons. 


* 
Amount 
ARTICLES. © Re Valuation. 
by lake. 
Bedsteadsise ters <cecececses: siua'daspishoe echo eee SMES dozen... 60 $1,500 
Canal boats. cc. ...c¢-censs dalanatepingeseh soa snrceemsceaetcespettesentctemae cess 2 1,800 
AGLIOGS scxocalettiqseresctsacercconncserastaseererttoanmnatentCere mers bundles... V0 Meeaascacatte oh 
UCT res sciact cess oncsrcesoatanstacevenicvedecds Ceietemteaceeten en eeettene barrels 22,807 205,263 
RECOM UOC Unaresresseaehenustasaugessesccdecttecmmetece torte terete bags 447 "447 
Helier OCKaOstkencasindnrestessassccavinesoseestasciomeretercest ee cords... | 500 2,000 
HIG GUS: cess scctnscssrocmacscscarnscocayssecccatscsurstsecrostceveseersenseesee eee | 20 "200 
Hubs, wagon...... “PAO CB OCCT RS ae Ar Soa Sadesctibe SAAC SEAS a SAARBHSE eScSR 11,740 1,174 
NUPUUGI oan ase oc SaMeRaMao eta saaieaiipsaecbaiadnctatndsiostssscensasstassec pieces... | 15,000,000 33,000 | 
TU BECHOLE vc ecconanaats ea MateGtapasasinccceacsstescccaeneacteter acca: packages... 2,190 42,190 
Tepe sess t cs trees Re cn etree ak eae feet... | 45,000,000 450,000 
Merchandise ........ Pe sslensneiuasie Merciseines cetatelanah conttiqucninsagtankia +e SONS... 196 90,000 
Pilish. Atco ices Moe. eres wes ES dozen... 542 1,355 
IRADCL TAGS etspeseiuttapacatstosccssecctieasctave cermtr areata pounds... 56,750 | 2,270 
PPIASLEM. .2..tetanasssonaseunineas SOc oconor chins MonnonicnrocncdeHbeds barrels... 11,646 11,646 
OAIECHALUS.« lovesasoeecmtectescanegacts  sacnitathosereeettencateeat pounds... 64,822 3,989 
Sawed staves .....ssssseus soonenaas SesocnadapadhcancudeoddeneaAorEs bundles... 2,086 1,000 
Shingles.esvactsenerneseee PRR ET irritate ahh number... | 40,000,000 100,000 
PRSILCES, 5 cosas 00s Maaeneeme sos ceneneenttins Cuastbach oneness rene nase 250 1,000 
a AMMO SRC 
60.20 a RR ntcan ees, Scan barrels 6,008 21,028 
WEN HCHMMMOnee rs occtesccstensceccentneeenere Sebos Eaeadaddoadedansaaaee M. feet 30 1,800 
Tub sscsestntntnesenecen he SE ena ES dozen 452 4,000 
whee ae peothporchoctionndsbodeuonacdoddadal bushels 76,430 152,860 
Rs ie SU MMensn sale seeey scocacs sees SARK oss icoodndonne sbabch half barrels 1,135 4,540 
oe 910002070) SS MUDDOCHECOGU SERRE RER Sa Som Ae Se aenechs ACunSoH SBE pounds 65,972 32,986 
soeanet sing theese eeaeenceaeensseeereccsceesecesersensescescesrerreeeseCOLdS Loli 3,022 
PUG Realeteeesisc oc cose laces tenes codocacousaccOgtondaaenand. Ree 1,200,570 


ee 


ake | 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Perth Am- 


boy, New Jersey, in the year ending December 


W. Brinuxy, Collector of Customs. 


ARTICLES. 
Applesi.s 2c... pevsdelassseenaies caneais ane Sessa a SAre barrels... 
MLV PIGSpMI TIONS? senccuatatsasmcacaedeocsasveccassco series pounds... 
Bacon hams.........0.0« Sees eiciscnsms PA Bae ....number... 
Bamleyeanatcssssteeso.0escenre ngneeeese seb ect Ae bushels 
BER Reesrscn ois canesan Ree eateig aes (uesiaiasen Gslsnats paecnne bushels... 
OOS EERIE sh os opeicaannee Sedaris AROS +... pounds... 
Bricks\p¢ommon ....sesvaipensece saaademer ena Seeaaaaat number... 
DLICKS AO: s<>.acaateens Beeb ssasiap/ape san eas vndasmasie’ number... 
Brooms...... seisanotenes Ret et sisal sc ginias Me spaneaseas sess number... 
DULCE WM CHULY ceo pNen ete Lasdieinascosoatendwenelsssoones bushels 
PSUR crease Seo a9. sy.s ccbaias'eesecneneaess pounds 
Buiter.) ...: Reameea Ment Recs s stores vclcasvesseecease cc firkins 
Calves sis. ceccccees. Rasp csmasiisisinkssnncats cre sce number... 
OIOMRIEEET,, «5 Seat tceac cn od ca none csieacvesaissendien .... number... 
MDRIDMMRIURI SUAS Renna castors aa shat vest decescaaseciegases number... 
MCR MMMEANS: 90 asin sisiras a isus Moos sate Ane Maatiae Boece: number... 
MSHNGRMNO Bhan cles nn «catia naiaaSonnaviialseuisanebacatancr snes bushels... 
SOME Opeecnascnisn seater Nena mann scesen ceenovewsiccensscs pounds... 
HOOT OS ho has ont aeRO ccs ecnnsc os seaiedcausleaens ss quarts... 
RONGIGIE, ae nona) Seen matte coeecclice «+ ssccs see codceseeoeencis barrels... 
RMON ie soc c ati AE asian cs also 0.0 010i odiepin gales oa o's @.---tONS... 
SU APUERLC NCO nc conte co abecnscesorcostaspervencsicesecs bushels... 
GOGMANCA srsseracsbsse-assees a scnenose Sedabaceasusssas bushels... 
PTE ONIN CARs crssisisinecscojs scar hceesaerssceauetsn asienesas bushels... 
MIMO DEL i a nn 'ceiciniens.ssictienns seleaosaeoes Rassieentoesnae ; 
BEN feet ses sosiletines ose 
MU Mees as aac ancssts «sos eeeee siete casio Saco enee eee 


Fowls, common 
Beebe caecnccadsnpicanegietr ssa. t os cenvacoal hcausts sug eneocs 


HECK OU VE DUNE nas nssesasascst 4 ducer astenegelewaones aeucdes 
FLO SBYPIIVE ceetecas.<.seeese dncpses Soedaade se scaeineee cae oee 
Hoops or hoop poles....... Rede shiaiteiege celddessinee 'e acci-he. i 
EROUSE Sipe thctheced ses ascaccdetensaiG scare aes eee'sne 
EUOMBCASTINGO ace csseacersdecctcsits cs stecaesceecess ses tons... 
TOLD Men tees cece eet a haa dete Salo se'sesne'sa'eoes. ccs cae pounds... 
TROL DING are viecoosersarers ses vane dessisecsces creas exe M. feet... 
UGA SI CE DA Me sanain se cserincnnanensonecnosrone tincses M. feet... 
OE ERR eres Soaisciecdesegnajstesenecer ener ns bushels... 
‘UJ foul Sy 018) 49 ShbdBlodeiBosac Hoe nosBBec nae OREO. NiBeceannCnca In bushels... 
Mer MMe etacctet need iicnstse snes inareaecmecssineicns bushels... 
AON GSBGR A eMpR AEE cee eine os ioe’ sions ssneesusmssiten de cr oN gallons... 
TPB ALS Conan ceohee ant aCe OBOE DOS ROSAS aichiadaacbone bushels... 
MROMG EC BIG Unoets st .cconscouseassvorscscpecces sonst bushels... 
Gee Netewa sla clicaantwe dooiesles -asccas + <(asustive tele dastsetreloisy baskets 
) 21105 09 seedbonoeRehdeacae eeee Baer Seslendecemmerendee. tee bushels 
PO PAHOCS, COMMON 6. lo0+s0- 020+ sesnessersepednseeves ees bushels... 
TOBE WECL dete aleve <corc.cocnslastenemtntneee ¢Wee? bushels... 
HSU tarsi lsls cieeisleiAa/le's'7e.cirosa0,0(sesveseuomampeetess see ln. bushels... 
Gap at OMAN DS. a2)...c.05-cccccccatetemetns costs: number... 
OER IC CIIOBL ce ape ab iis <cls son's chioeosseeieeeuntese ons «bere quarts... 
pounds... 
MRE ee velsahacceucccnsssesepinas scsensascttsterniseeewts. bushels 
bushels... 
WSCC ETI LC Gent aie CblonNlstss 2aiv3i0 0h onc ecteeONa Ue'ss.oa doves cords... 
yakcoyostll JaveeHtel. 5 -Aprpecar ove Sedaecancodeeen bccor ceeconaees cords... 


MUCH MMe ream e ean Miran ceater wecetercnieriscec cetietosoeotssess 


:Am’t conveyed 
coastward or 
coastwise by 
river or bay. 


31, 1855: by Franx 


14,580 
40,000 
1,500,000 
7,000 
7,000 
1,500 
9,000,000 
4,000,000 
25,000 
4,000 
75,000 
1,800 
26,000 
18,000 


25,000 
25,000 
2,500,000 
60,060 
50,000 
10,000 
30,000 
225,000 
15,000 
6,000 


80,000 
16,000 
50,000 
7,000 
2,000 
4,500 
150 | 
3,000 | 
6,000 
60,000 
1,500 
2,000 
150,000 
18,000 
600,000 
10,000 
250,000 
26,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,200,000 
4,000 
40,000 
100,000 
80,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 
10,000 
3,000 


Av’rage 


Prices 


1 


nore | lll ell el 


COR wr 


$2 


tenes 


Valuation. 


$29,000 


128,000 
25,000 
112,060 
1,500 
22,500 
2,250 
180,00" 
360,000 
6,000 
27,00 
56,000 
60,000 
15,000 
600,000 
10,006 
250,000 
30,000 
6,000 
4,006 
600,00€ 
3,000 
40,000 
250, 00¢ 
10, 00+ 
1,506 
31,256 
150,000 
40,000 
15,000 


4,976,218 
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Abstract of agricultural products, domestic and farm animals, cc., in 
sie immene Soke iit by the several Township Assessors, June 1, 1855: 


by B. Coxtins, Secretary of State. 


Valuation. 


$1,270,604 
74,244 
7,578,200 
11,756,664 
2,205,810 
1,831 
2,378,674" 
27,675 - 
13,657,874 
345,376 ° 
54,164 
259,273 
1,997, 752 
435,122 
1,658,453 
510,293 
628, 197 
481,128 
171,005 
231,405 
937,370 
5,514,098 
55,413 
7,789,324 
6,741 
422,326 


ARTICLES. Amount. 
Ba COM access: osecsecsededes chtcocscesssoashnedslerese tect steasedae-¢-POUDAS. a =a, OD0 wos 
Bar GViawaaescnsese see sledoeesaaetaiinectsives see Gad Mu ebaihaevnstuche res US HOLA sca * 90,867 
CBttGERE ES vocesccscateccvetatecessecasonpeaettvestiass ave ceseveseaesDUMNCDsag 798,419 
QO RARE Newt, sscesacscuetteccsatees Banas cetesastoeeiece Siuscuesvenaececenes -bushels... | 34,811,902 
TLE Vetiewese os tase scosee waco can Messed cdeadateatert AS cascccteoedende seeeetOUS 422,280 
HIGIMPBA eaves escsasccacecueswtees seboKe. Scdacdeeesdacaed con teeee vests tons 326 
Homemade manufactures ..... swan ee ueteeee: seacacadecceuveMeccees qaveedecrd | eoecetale dace! 
HOpssiercacs Saco pt Qnod sees -ocpoesannes aaetenneeineccssteeasaeee ecese s pounds 143,818 
Horses, mules, and asses........ Sock : 304,028 
Landes... asc ao eee ORGS. - . | 5,055,199 
Malena airtcs ve osenceeentameeen rece seem ocdites stuUewereriensereaseelte pounds... 611,129 | 
Marketi arden: prodicts iccssts-.ccsocevene ste sccacessencasewantseecescfoaaseaallarenrcesevenceevet } 
KO ERGE oi: Sadao ie Seseserete 4 doce vag sbou se dhssaweuebe cob spaceeseeeter sees bushels... 8,041,919 
Orchard products sc. .cctoadkevodessassecsseeeeena NS egEG ARSE Noe cetera he ess | 
Porlsense. GoaOabcadesastedatnntwencaytarvaeey eee Bohrer ne oacu scsseeearrels.c. 234,073. | 
Qther slaughtered animials’.........cscsscsssarccoocsetes bosbhten Setcnseraseree Godbinte amuse ataes 
OtALOe seas kas ohocanees eetteyee ss teerseceess siateo er isnesacameunee bushels 1,170,290 
Poult does scsi nso acoeedoaetsais saSaooptece Wereteeess Seewe cesar Bae cigudseecereeeamiacas <oacaeseeeeee 
RY. Granece apcenwsvecernse sates isle atts asenseQeeeeme nev acelscteahdema aes bushels... 226,559 
Seeds, grass) &c..-.. cscs cw wes can cesceaamdeesansle aedtisddeqanaes bushels... 103,808 
Dheepiia..iccskeotn sie aece We. doodeniearo. scaniosasdaece sBeaea tees number 882,797 
SWINGS, esis caics ae cbaee ete os's cca ca ve anealeneteetek ack schtw ad's eles number 2,668,572 
TOWACCONFTS «ices onescaeees Be RARSE REECE sc Pncancrocke sniiacay pounds 1,195,549 
WiHeMttrenescs respec sulbananeeberies sees speableweep hice eaetssadc Melee bushels... 6,658,952 
Winesers.s.-. peeve rs belviscmetiee ascchas sc ete seWepEte Sohne pesareueeeee gallons... 7,632. | 
Wooltearins. 0+ S Soodenec cicLhoo Sosie's a sctealoneeameneotnincsemeceemeatey pounds... 1,396,544 

Total...... Shonen pecepnences BSAA AH AOCOs bau caeenseenses 


60,444,016 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Baltimore, 
Maryland, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by Purr F. 


Tuomas, Collector of Customs. 


LL 


ARTICLES, 

Alcohol........ emessine sacltsineautecessas tncesces corsaauecnonsesseasaes?lLODS.9, 
PAPER ncessresseoveneasenees Stavevesesdes eee aesisesenacs cons +seereesDATTClS... 
Apples, dried .............. SaEe eat resins s ae oie fusinsteoees Pacaonict pounds... 
BacomwpassOrted .......s.csesscsneessences cans Rinses seaeaeas sclegiincs boxes... 
Bacon, assorted, seoseeeeeeseehhds. and casks... | 
BA GOMGIMENGNNuatrag: ss susdot:chsecccoressasatespemanes hhds. and tierces... 
BaeCOmpe MOU aets ei eseaclomes teas oevsauemanne sama ciistetccest ses pounds... 
Barca mermmene aes tr skesocsescceus sss desvsmaaececectiootntiataceransescssbecsea 
Bae Fagus deencaans BER tasisea so t.0seescevack ace Sohine sesceeeessDshels... 
Beaivsis cpccsscneeteaeeean SOOdOSA RECARO EERE Rep ir oy car sone Monaasc bushels... 
Beef, salts. -\-sencgheaietesss Wbeissinsines/or Sas anievaaiatesepusoassetecas barrels... 
Beet salt accused eetemaaatass sass choses vad eetntieeaeovennr nea: tierces... 
BOGS WAX. Saroscocsc ee eptatetecedes esse saloons iechauperentameenti pounds 


Am’ t eet 
to foreign 
ports. 


Pete eee ee eeenee 


9,438 
28,488 | 


Valuation. 


$ 13,096 
318 


wot 


SS 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Valuation. 


$95,813 
2,733 
43,373 
119,355 
12,576 
195 
87,198 
116,000 
32,078 
402,939 
207,078 
19,503 
189,059 
417,422 
1,537 
4,346,558 
1,132 


349,904 
143323 


306 


10,230,623 


a Gites STATEMENT—Continued. 
Am’t shipped 
ARTICLES. . to foreign 
ports. 
Biscuit or shipbread............s0:0000. ocbenetct casance barrels or kegs... 25,614 
Brooms tyra. u etch sestt Mate Noon: cc ch cdboehoasceee seneas +++e-snumber... 15,720 
AS EULCAR MT acone «nee Matec ces wn tees oar Sav aecea aban vel écnevaceuces pounds... 271,327 
Gana Gieeatereem ican ns teee arse + ct oana0n Sie Racavevsctealecccteces pounds... 689, 208 
Oheesapte ss cee. fa0s.- waeeseseeatepsifteo sone shat AE OSE GALEN EE pounds... 100, 292 
Ciderine.izs.78.. peacaaeen eee ele Sasleighupp ohesete saneenabaucssrerncoee barrels... 25 
@oalWitU MIN OUg «es -.--a0 42-2 -seepcsaheres ceo anatdasseeecnans ...tons.., 10,774 
Copperloree-s..25.0..068 Ber ORF 192 
Cordage and cables...............0. 290,528 
Corn, ‘shelled ........c.0. Betentes.on'ses'nen esd saldfarise sc¥acs yewaseahics 429,704 
Cornimballyais...ck.-atecbetcences Secon pieeeescads siseacthosts barrels... 44,036 
Cottons iS. ..n.ccce By oe) ae ci tet eat sziiegs rie 229,880 
Cotton goods, printed or colored . 2,100,656 
Cotton goods, wncolored.........isccccrvescassecssees 5,963,171 
HaxthOMware o......sdcsastesseccsseoodee sat Rearcccancaucen 
FUG UMEBEEMULS Sohne oMermaralsdheos 0 actsecbesnes avenesssuesuddeeh pads barrels... 479,821 
Tipivemetetstcns. cosas. Raasasetaitn ss cusses seusesssacsresoncnes bales or tons... 348 
Hops..... _ necdagpaatann 6446 ie Sioa spoon tas gccneaantes eomconreens pounds... 3,368 
Trap ermeDese ACTICULLETAL.; ss. cat 98s: cece asda svescetecot ee teudencuceetneeess jiadt@oatetec eto8 
Tron. CASUHNOS:.....:.csc0sace Seppe peaan0 0" BEE ania sans assaeanestniens tons 40 
WO ee an yt LAPS Gos te SSR cect Rea re pounds... 1,304,553 
Tia GMDATE ris. .0-2-0teeGaneetec 2. <ccnce5 Se avaeaRetapesnnasen seo pounds 2,000 
Leather, 2.55.22... rere Batetanes ocire = n\eas Sphte esse ceiresecseat yrs pounds... 6, 768 
Mie rT Rep sPMNC, -sseur ee eMeae oe s6ce+<cses ii sessssnassdhaandeacai M. feet... 3,052 
TSU eGal tas cersscerscseicenes.coseeses fy Bocce agore sresce e300 M. feet... 612 
UGS CORUM S DADS. ce SRAAELG v2 00000 00 anectaismotbsyealeaesdateceess ates un un tadaeifersonanetd se eeee 
ME FAS SME MEM p's Sade oc nade ees dosnt sissies casa tlseteantastsasdoensenks gallons 1,045 
EIS abate asec Iu swcleasssonie vvisedsoanuesatecwadsaccoeceeete .... bushels... 2,399 
Oi dard..s..... Wosipclhiodcdascaulint van wenteneb ease pesuseeoapedes soa dlOngin, 4,603 
MESO da no astas => aah osvacnt acuta clu tuasamssatuses Testes sae gallons... 663 
Oat seeran sete ccassciesscpracier ear ses sanes coorstramennescimnat ety: bushels... 1,625 
Omouss eke. BBE COZ SBE CORE OCCU INCUG A Pree sietenese bunches... 11,879 
ONISLCTE Gi cine sone pe mannscie dav ace tenes sesdsascicecsedstenan etna gallons... 9,820 
PCRS Frccaave sees Moe Satee eda omacieb aoitiss aaa ies sceeactaseeanenaeneanenes bushels... 14,928 
Pork sprees: Pesce fatigue cats sete vans fee cotanoneteeters tierces and barrels... 24,846 
Potatoes, COMMON, ...55-msesaeeosenseaes See teee er aes terns ---bushels... 2,004 
RRS copy cence nee Eso. dec adoring » ea poe ee sede .---tlerces... 617 
Rosiigpeststec.s. Bis. So: Aen Alii at aa barrels... 21,224 
RUM eieeaeeenesgmat acta ra sabaGieocsicsess'cscsusssaseoacciessccasss gallons... 15,085 
oT ypeeeeipsancineansna 25360007 00/00 0GEROSA= JS CIKOCSoADEP EBON AER sae bushels... 28,804 
5,223 
216 
Shiothten giv ssc. Ts'ates SAE R AM ses hiacelsise's bans Saas suds taaaduewee tens pounds... 5,450 
SUB aeemseces ae athe Ree estes teaMesevene ihiadat ee e. pounds... 999 
Spirits of turpentine......... BY. sw cisiawres waa elated ae se sacde REMMR Soe gallons... 28,116 
Simcoe aon eas denusadarcctsstec<temuteerteess satasctttccab choses Mer 578 
USA ECADE devscnseetcsanssesscaereesss Desewbedeeesssesernnrsesrvee pounds... 14,490 
Tallowie stat vecnces Moe daatevias see sloop soe moor ne Ne tae eT seine pounds... | 19,732 | 
WemIOMOMOUUCH et, cecastPssosnssackecacc stream sameans sea? Seamsneas barrels... 4,089 
DODACEOMMC He cer dccast rt. fesowies «cs = daasateaveapgetoessttst state es pounds... | 30,767,051 
GIO PACC OMB UNIS s swaciecter as. al «sou. aeantenseratens ssttaenneand pounds... 346,366 ; 
ROBAGCONSLEMIS ewe ccptacanse cusses -eceduecetateressserase ¢e tenes pounds... | 2,803,657 
NOWAEGOACHOW ING fo o28t..4:hos0.0-Rdedonsenennccesa.Soeet ee, pounds....| 254,526 
VAIO QUEM te er .ncaccspseshecssett cas ansstilamevcnris tes ceitesete rest gallons... 4 15,023 
Wheat)... Bs of Puen svc share setN se sosee eee SSRecactaerrE Serre iees bushels... 167,032 
WITS SU Verwee a feotece const ienstietle\seaercest'le soaeanusgenscotisetseeince gallons... 24,430 
WHRGUE Lscheseses Spo gundguobgysaeaeso0s Mesa tecene Min ssanastes gallons... | 657 
Mcitaltesevecendssuehens cst asaeraer eu dona THOR UR 109201750 


~ EE ee nee - 7 pee oy 7 a i 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 


dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from the port 
of Buffalo, New York, in the year ending December 31,1855: by P. 
Horrman, Deputy Collector of Customs. in 


z 
y zot 


‘ 


Am’t shipped) * 
ARTICLES. to foreign | Valuation. 
ports. 


ee eget Gs eS ee 


Apples ...cesssssseeencesenscerserensecnss nes Pia sestoast weeceee | barrels... 341 $ 945 
Bacon in bulk .....sseeveecerecentseseaseces po apodteone secceeeseeeesPOUNAS... 121,661 197955 
Bark, hemlock .....s-sssscseesssnrercenserarennsnencannnnenes Fewattene cords... 54 162 
Beefy Galt ..c.....cccoscssereconeetecesressensneenrnscesnsseseoss «.....barrels... 133 2,063 ~ 
Biscuit or shipbread .....-seseeeeesesseceeresesserseners barrels or kegs... _ 109 761 F 
Bricks, COMMON s..sessceeesesseersesteeeereeeeeees LARS seoneesMUMDEFr... 32,000 1,680 
Brooms ‘ number... 5,998 1,357 
Buffalo robes; dressed..ss.-s.see-eccsereevesssespeenneeneerssanseDIMMDCT eee | oee*eens veseeee 1,500 
Buffalo Sking ......csssoundssccosessceanncesorseesesaconnrs renters toee 1,650 
Butitergect s.0s002 2,350 341 
Candles 42,335 4,544 — 
Cattle tessiewedetes ss. £ el PEND Resco en eislep da eey eceulpheRentogena 36 1 ,623 
Cees epic. sees cass «ae adsinaseaiiane A ces sanaacovteas cates ey Basted K _ 92,829 8,719 
Coal, bituminous .........+ fos Shp aedsnde onheo Bauer ewoee’s seees tons... 1,004 5,809 
Cordage and cables ......... Bk ek eee eee Ka eee pounds... 26,666 5,039 © 
Corn, shelled.....scseccoresssesseesreereeetcsectensstennaanncee sets barrels... 100,709 81,173" 
+ Corn MeAL...s...oecnsstensesavescceseceasascnsaessecedadesbaepaesere barrels... 481 1,633 _ 
Cotton goods, printed Or COlOTEd.......+.srereeeeeeererrree sees yards... | seereereeseeses 10,129 
Cotton goods, UNCOLOTEM .....:..sesseeererreeeerreetttetsets eeeVOLS.., | ceeeereseeeeess 5,077 
Barthem ware ..ccccscecocccscsereverscesesscensenenrecareses eects PEO See ty ee sausages 2,927 
WOME rcle sce ceiieceseine Pie fash dc anwoocetaateseeatees want Selah soveosDAETELS. 0 2,638 22,474 - 
FIGES).. caepcccsssocdceaoneBbo ol,00ceses os geasoainnncasgoenqzrsunnsegetce number... 191 595" 
TLOTSOS. boca ce <osev sss teavselSi.csieessesanquletbierssasesoaiinnns so eoesDUMDE? y.. 51 4,893 
Iron, bar....... pbancooo7 ” ree Stree aincorer eno) eagoTe.7) pounds... 13,178 489 
Iron castings........ eats Poccodcerscc bY geese bee ow ola Cause epyeaans cose TONS... | ceereserregeres 29,201 
Tide eo igen odode Wtiags -wele os sientdauscetnciiedeineais neapipime spleienss pounds... 21,689 11,979 
Lead), WAr...serecesscsesdeaterconssacsueeasen qpiyererangessannenenads pounds... 31,963 2,604 
Leather. cc.suessvseesocedeateais s+ecsevepoieceemestnsereisinnssceuenals pounds... 54,730 10,095 
Lumber, pine........cesrseeceorreteeuernneeneverceesennsgecaneecseneses feet... 124,579 2,696 
Marble, quarried.....csesseeeseesesnsennmnnesderse snrenserererenereess tODS.s. | seasense entuge 1,118 
MolASSOS .....sessecseesesecnsnsesvessessanansensevesecscnensenenseess gallons... 1,395 4,089. 
ORAS eee ae lec scams Seas taleoidehss + < coReipane tise =nnigs oe es.siaininsie bushels... 55,076 30,458. 
CMeTOMM ES coast pose deSee Ss wuiss'ss ss staapbesbees'nssancligatvuanasrlenes yards... 2,031 1,991 
FO} ls olompapannaee iepocce SAR e.......1:doeue ait comoaaeboerort. gallons... 506 402. 
Oil, limgeed.......scsseere oe Moho Soo so WER EEEM Sas age iqoemenissiasine gallons... 2,158 2,152 
Onset Rote esses baeaaimes Sa baa aa Cea eeneacenaatts bushels... 44 ay 
OYSters .....ccseceeeesecsneetenecesorrees §. Vic aattiot kekaaetweanan anand gallons... 430 430 
Paint, mineral......ccrceeereceesrees ops Mawelleatee seek Selassie POUNAS... | seesereeeeerere 2,403. 
Peaches....c.scocccccseeeswdecceveaessavensversas Wicespndutenies cnatiees bushels... 110 275. 
PORES fo acc ce. cece sane cot vectaeaen sic Mice sn> Wesee tierees and barrels... 791 12,558 
Potatoes, COMMON. ..s-sserererererensrseeterseseasenanenrantesess bushels... , 305 181 
Bice..sschesssseteseeeeseesesssrsseeseonennenannsu recone adesenanaeneneey tierces... 64. 1,647 
TROT fe cos deat vec sd bei scons outa dtemaucatis. «<< ogiatnp a osookecDALIE LO thon MS 426 
Daltile. oc. coacccesaves cvletiincseseorsseasonraccttassesesevenamasicinel bushels... 18,970 7,868 
Snuff 2,682 foyilees 
Spirits of tutpentine 1,395 1.186 
Sie ePROMi eas .....ecilthecenees oN ee ii 2 54,550 4,391 
TPallOW.ssesesseeeesesersesseeereeeneeaes ERNE a naeBe one vs od’ pounds... 162,060 13,575 
Par and pitch .....ssssssesesseseseeeeesseseneneranens ee barrels... 308 1,515 
Tobacco, CHEWING ....2.s.scsecsecsccertereeenscecoeseinneataeesess pounds... 83,906 16,256 
Vinegar .ersssssscssecveeeseessecsesssnsnegnnnenscarsnnneases Gryacr Pallongeea\ = 3,600 “B31 
Wheat FRR s ed oiuide oss oevssecsaveseeevenneagens Bf suapesiere ns bushels... 25,500 ~ 44,622 
Whiskey .....sccssennseeecersenerecvesnnnveceerenegsersennerccevenecs gallons... 95,116 32,500 
Total MAES ft «ac. {capa Aan MeRideyen saannctes Pee 5, 415,71 


| 


| 


eete-~ ji 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of mercham- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Cape Vin- 
cent, New York, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by ALFRED 
Fox, Collector of Customs. 


gaa | 8 
bog | & 
Bich: a po 
oFO one 
ARTICLES. oe 5 o & 
eee | ar 
Hoe | 
| < <q 
Alcokol ..........-...gallons... 109%! [aces Haseers 
Apipleshexsc ac scse ese ISAERCIS roll seascanasesesec|oraediene t= 
Apples, dried....... POUM SEs. eres erences. aoe 675 
Ashes, pot..:........ POUNS... | ncovc.evone e-e| 183,523 
Ashes, pearl.........pounds... 87,455 9,689 
Bacon hams..hhds.&tierces... |..... Segriodsens 669 
BE ROMS crceseos «vers PIECESss. | see. cosdecdont|[e-cadcngcass 
Bamlbyiics. ss +000 Pope MEGS .e|serecsossee aes -| 31,325 
BGRMS fee oe sccsocn sss bushels... |...--0++046 ease)! (dy 200 
Beef, salt ......:...... Darrel... |-.e0scwererseee 1,684 
Beef, salt......c..-c» PIELCES .c0 leossensss eres 1,865 
BeeSWAX....cccceseeee POUNDS... |..--cerereee seo] 3, 391 
Bonedust.........+0¢ePOUNAS... |eseevveeeeeees -| 9,511 
Bricks, fire...... ...-number... Se, O00) eecaveseess 
BLOOMS «06.0025... number... Ghisca 0). ecacosenceee 
Buffalo skins, dress’d ‘© ... |....cesserecese|sovesevscess 
PHULLUGT fecece rece se oees pounds 1,964 | 20,542 
Butter 3.) -c0s- + boas. AUGIGITIG.ctlll'oseeesuecassweel sh ensene sess 
Candles... ....csse+s pounds 7,800 8,090 
WATHErh. cones ocreosee NUMIDVET... | seccessosvenes 647 
Cheese ......0..0...008 POUNGS... |o..seceversenee 453,193 
Clover seed, white. pounds... |.....s+essseeee 38,475 
Clover seed, red....POUNS... |....seceerreser|eceseseeeses 
Coco-nuts.........6 TELIA DCL tall. ooseeeesssexe|anennancitess 
Copper, pig.......++ POUNDS... |....0.000 seee| 69,450 
Copper pipe ......... POUNAGS... |...-00rereeseee|seneceresres 
Copper, sheet .......POUNAS... |.ssevereeeeenee levers pvoases 
Gordage & cables ...pounds... 216,800 |..... seeeeee 
Gorn, shelled ....... bushels... |.......-++ sees] 284,647 
Corn meal........ MereDAETEIA cee eoceocees ess sse 1,441 
Cotton goods, p. or c...yds... |....- Pa saataaaillcsse se since 
Cotton goods, uncol’d..yds... | 1,802,400 |.....+...++ 
Cotton yarn....,....pounds... 9, dooce 
Cranberries ......... bushels... |....csesesseeee 511 
FUG ae ceere senses ce esles DUMDEL... |..0eeeeeeepeeee 240,000 
Feathers.........+++ POUNAS... |..-seereeeeener 1,206 
INVES caneara wmeonnaese POUNAS... |...ereeeeres | 10,232 
BIOUY 5.0. .5c2 screenees barrels... |..ssceeeeeesees 12,423 
Fowls, Common... NUMbDET... |ereeerreesecere 2,085 
(en Boenestnccaccscce ... gallons... SO, GINO! [he sceecanese 
Ginseng......0..+- seePOUDAS..4 |eeeseeseereeees 125 
THIRY .ere Rebeerse sews seotODS..e |eccosscoecereee|scereescoee 5 
Hickory nuts ....... pushels... |..+-sscesseseee 187 
Hides .......++. eovceesDUMDET... |-sercererescees 8,895 
Hogs, live... number... |... pacceecees 1,526 
HOPS .e+-eeeeeee sovverePOUDAS... |-cseceereeceees 30,878 
florn shayvings......pOUNGS... jer. ‘ 5,500 
ELOTSES ..+2seereveeeee number... |....- ncacnoone 127 
Implements, agricultural.....|escccesseseesfecceesreeees 
Indigo..... Bacung305e0 WOUMAG seal |odeesesevevsece|vneverses ese 
Tron, Pig....r000> pounds... | 5,000,000 |.........++ 
fron, bar...... sroveeePOUNGS..5 589,720 | 24,826 
27 


Am’t shipp’d to 
foreign ports 


41,000 


ene eeeereneeaee 
eee ecereeseeaee 


Vee seeeeereeeen 


se eeeeceecesees 
ses eeesccceceer 
reer r rere rrr rsy 
eee eeecerseees 
Preeeee errr errr ss 


see sccesecceeee 


seeeerorseecsce 


ee reeetessesere 
see ececcceseree 
eee ereeerencacs 
eee resco eeeeee 


pee eeee ree reeee 


seers eeneneeoee 


wee eeseneeneeee 


se eeeererecorer 


anes eeeeeeeenes 


tee eeeeeeeeaees 


sree ee renee tees 


vee eeroereseree 


Total 
Amount. 


9,954 
370 
41/675 
183,523 
97,144 
669 

580 
31,325 
1,200 
1,684 
1,865 


469,768 
38,475 
83,020 

2,500 
69,450 
11,096 
19,470 

455,470 

286,147 

3,831 

666,630 

2,322,085 
34,570 
Bll 

240,000 

1,206 
10,232 
12,423 

2,085 
36,876 

125 
100 
187 


eee eeeeenereee 


Teeter eee eeeeee 


6,718, 100 
614,546 


= 


Average 
prices. 


preter seeeen 


sentra eeeees 


seer eeeeenee 


seen eeeeneee 


Valuation. 


weer eeeeeree 


weet enevenee 


sere ewoeseee 


1,023 


521 
46,095 


ae eeeeneeece 
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STATEMENT—Continued. 


oma 
oo 3 
a ww 
oF? 
ARTICLES. See 
pone 
gon 
< 
Tron castings.........++ tons... 428 
TrOM Pipe..serrereeeee pounds... 228,120 
Iron, sheet .......... pounds... 18,790 
IDEN He Wsgneagonceancodoc POUNGS... |ecereeserersees 
Lead pipe....-...++ pounds 36,876 
Leather.....ccceccrrseeees rolls 1,192 
WING. s-uesscerees cares barrels... 893 
Lumber, pine........ IMTeChosailceeceseceesnone 
Lumber, hemlock...M. feet... 300 
Lumber, blk.walnut.M. feet... |..sseeeeeerers 
Marble, ’ quarried BACOrE slabs... 85 
Molasses....-.seeseees gallons... 165,664 
Qait8 2c. <seroarses erases bushels... }e-seccecesrvoee 
Oil, dards. ...0-+.0-+e gallons... 16,720 
Oil, linseed.......... gallons... 155,520 
ONIONS .....00-000000 bushels... |....ceressrares 
Oysters.......-eeseeee gallons... 
Paint, mineral...... POUNAS... |...--eeeeeeeeee 
Peaches .. --DuShelS... |.eceseerreseore 
Peanuts . ..--.eeeeee "bushels... 167 
Pelts, sheep or lambs’. nw’... |eseseerereerers 
RIGGS sonrscssesesen pounds... 2,600 
Pork..........-tierces & DIS... |.seeeeseeereees 
Pork, in bulk....... POUNDS... |eeeeeeseeeeveee 
Potatoes, sweet.....bushels... |.-+ss+seeeeees 
Rags, Paper ......-+ POUNAS... |..eecreseseneee 
RiCe .....0-.ccccneserese tierces... 884 
ROSIU ......ccerereeees barrels 253 
RUMI seo o.s0cc0s-eesrene gallons 14,128 
RYC...-2eseees--seeeeee Toushels... |. .0sc.scovess 
Rye meal..........++. barrels... |eseverecsesere 
Sheep and lambs...number... |...-.ssssereees 
BSHOt sc. deereosnennae pounds... 120,170 
Snufi.....ccseeeecseeee pounds... 7,328 
Spts. of turpentine.gallons... 88, 704 
Staves and heading....... WER |Rapocergec 10800 
MTALIOW.sosseresescaees POUNAS... |.cerecserereees 
Tar and pitch....... barrels... 480 
Timothy seed....... bushels... |s.reresreveeees 
Tohacco leaf........ POUNDS... |....rersereeeee 
Tobacco stems..... pounds... 230,400 
Tobacco, chewing..pounds... 283, 200 
Turkeys. eniseacdoa MDUIMDEL... |dececerescoeses 
SIS WAG)... oes ssp eves pounds... 4,768 
WVIMCLAT .-..e0ssecnsee gallons... 2,152 
DVARLCH sles nse «tiv opone DUShElS,.. |ereresrrsrerere 
Whiskey .........000 gallons... 24,678 
TWO rsmeeteresses.cne gallons... 2,567 
WV OOlacemadiese ssies0je00. POUNAS... fc .snpeteanees 
Woollen yarn...... pounds... 8,879 


MO TAU MG crceuesessecavoes 


ccccccecccccces|seeseseceees 


a 


o 2 of 

>. | BE i 

> 

8 q ae Total | Average & 

og ‘a & | Amount. | Prices. 3 

agUe aoe & 

A Ze - 

aaigeadees se 645 1,073 $100 es $107,300 
dwjonadueeses 217,389 255, 509 20,441 
Prhtecas Seaea| Sseenacnetneasen 18, 790 io L 879 
64,920 | 20,940 85,860 13 | 11,162 
ee” 14,790 | 51,666 13i4 teaball 
or 202 1,545 Ib. 24 50,000 
257 laacsstssascass 1,150 50 55 
11,000, eee. 11,000 | 12 00 | 132,000 
wrneeree b Weeunenee 300} 700] 2,100 
25 | saeotoneeeaes Py ee 1,680 
| es ange 851 40 00 3,400 
Re BARRE A 43,393 209,507 25 52,264 
CO paler le 8,000 49 | 3,200 
392 Tassdvetes 17,112 88 15,059 
156 9,420 | 165,696 | 1 00 | 165,696 
eheesauadiad 670 670 1 00 670 
5,000 5,000| 150] 7,500 
19,827 |rccecccersreres 19,827 5 991 
Rencaaseetins 317 Fo if et croosagoegS = 792 
Mer es cetet|chssccussesdemel@escssneqoviaaes 5 00 835 
Sn meres romeo e 24,770 60 | 14,862 
bOI Ee ok 2,600 10 260 
3,019 457 3,476 18 00 62,568 
28,060 |...+ HogadcAcd 28,060 |. 10 00 2, 806 
De easeascgae 50 50 1 50 15 
35,610 |. .evecsevereree 35,610 3 1,068 
ee 0 1954] 41 78 | 52,392 
eee 3 574; 3 00|- 1,722 
Dhteeyperiet nc aeeceeate 14,128 60 | 8,477 
33,408 |evecccceccwusss 33,408 1 00 33,408 
BON Sanaatesesed ss 437 5 00 2,185 
US S989" | eecestesesresice 1,989 3 00 5,967 
Reraite Ne sinela|seissiaaigane’ssices 120,170 10 12,017 
a 7,328 30 | 2,198 
eintinst 4,950 | 93,654 75 | 70,241 
BUSTO eens 67,576 | 4000 | 27,030 
4,900 1,475 | 12,3775 10 | 1,238 
Ne 199 679 | 5 00 |. 3,395 
eo TS Gena 9,876/ 260| 24,690 
8,803 [te scessents 5,853 10 585 
eigawnsios tsi| Seitelestaieetsiate se 230,400 15 34,560 
-apcengotesn 274,367 557,567 20 | 111,513 
OS All estaceate sateen 684 75 513 
Peers Bell ahve baa, 4,768 13 620 
1,987 990 5,129 25 | 1,282 
{ORS | Sideoadaconcaas 79,918 1 76 139, 857 
Res. 9 Sed 24,678 40 | 9,871 
642 |... oo 3209; 100] 3,209 
78,186 30 | 23,456 
acca 60 5,327 


3,233,653 


~~ — 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by L. 
D. Stange, Collector of Customs. 


g A ' 
Am’t shipped Average 


ARTICLES to foreign 5 Valuation. 
ports. Prices. 
Beehesalticn. cto cct cette see tee co ee barrels... 12 $12 50 $150 
Pidtereerrs setae. tvaner esccentr es Necpssnctes .---..bushels... 192 90% 174 
Staves and heading............ mppssag08 abensc eres rees Mets 393 23 15 9,334 
PareeatiGs Pluchi .5.-0e noes ecco ns sasicoctonosenties barrels... 40 2 125 85 
POtAMe ode osc nse Laser sere sate avec ener res Sedans 9,743 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Darien, 
Georgia, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by Wooprorp 
Masry, Collector of Customs. | 


Am’t conv’d) Amount - 
ARTICLES. coastwise by | shipped to oar au 68 Valuation. 
river. for’n ports. 4 4iP : 
Cotton pounds... 500,000 |....+ee00 sone 500,000 | $0 15 $75,000 
Hides seeo--- pounds... BOJ000Mveartases -o-es. 50,000 10 5,000 
Lumber M. feet... 25,544 2,456 28,000 | 10 00 280,000 
Moss pounds... 15,000 |..-2-0... pacers 15,000 3 450 
CET a ecaaaec eecacaccuo 008 feet... ZOSOO ON ewrevesseceseee 20,000 10 2,000 
TROSUhse eres ten ooena cer osele barrels... 35,558 442 36,000} 300 108,000 
PiCGiec seat sack tee seee cans tierces... AD OOO sedceseeccee se 45,000 | 37 00 1,665,000 
hinges cet cca. Mencup evoke M... 500,000 |........0020-| 500,000] 5 00 2,500,000 
otal... cemeie Bee. 4,635,450 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Detrott, 
Michigan, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by Joun H. Har- 
mon, Collector of Customs. 


Io b o9 

peo | ES Foote 

SES ett te Total verage i 

ARTICLES. 8 fae a® 2 | amount. | prices. Valuation. 

Bog | 28 

“E58 |< 
Meoholwnaviaesreenresevnes gallons... 226,915 5,175 232,090} $0 3 $69,627 00 
Apples....csssecsrecseersrevers barrels... | AIT easaeeele ane 417 1 50 625 50 
KGDUE, Olin. ccarenesenarsanee pounds... BE SOO connor osuree 34,500] 6 00 | 2,070 00 
Beef, Galt....osseeseveeeeresesobarrels...! 25,685! 1,430! 27,115] 10 00 271,150 00 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


STATEMENT—Continued. 


to 
Pag 
ae > 
ARTICLES, Sak 
~~ OM: 
SOPs 
4388 
Bricks, common...........number... |., Sao ere 
Buffalo skins, dressed....number... 225 
Battery eccoscsessee ecatrsee DOUG nce 525 
Calves ...... Sogene. wale sess umber... 632 
Candles irrcs..n-sescserenes «pounds... W212 
CRO cstccserssseteng +oooee NUMbEF... 2,020 
Obipese......\.s.0-0ss-esteeers. POUNCS ec: 8,324 
Coal, bituminous........ See cae tons... 3,790 
Copper ore......... goBacesoatiocse tons... 4,150 
Corn, shelled.......... »-eeeDushels... | 212,429 
Cotton piece goods.......... DICCOS..-slsagecnenccneee 
Beatherss....c.qsccscceseetess pounds... 2,550 
Hianmnell swoollensssssrssscsrsV/QEOS.seul eee eee 
Hlloungivareks. cess conkseLcde4 barrels... 193,769 
Fowls, common............ number... 5,250 
Hayuaccnerreessccn cect bales or tons... 510 
Hiiesterestessee soo scoseatacess number 3,225 
Hegs, live,......ccrene ++»... number... 1,210 
TODS ase swaes pesasascuLonsua: pounds... 5, 232 
Implements, agricultural. ......cc:-c- | <esessocseeecee 
MAT Ge reaccwocesecctcesteresters pounds... 7,545 
Mieatihersucser.-ss-tencesteercsete rolls... 1,094 
Lumber, pine...... ees se M. feet... 23,155 
Ihumber soak siscccssesess ten M. feet... 22,560 
Lumber, black walnut....M. feet... 5,325 
Molasses........ Bebonobos ic) gallons... 320 
Muskrat skins...............number 1,200 
(OES cosnonnacanrnece ewese hoses bushels 35,195 
KOS: orgs Geseceoarese ee seeceees gallons 2,270 
TORS ieres secoseres-noacetere ste bushels Add 
POM errr ecsssesss tierces and barrels 8,194 
Potatoes, common........ -bushels 32,275 
Raccoon skins.......... --.-number... 340 
Bags, paper.......... Sone pounds... 22,355 
ROS edeseecserscacenresses cOATTOIS..; 251 
Si baandeeccumdesse Ges »+++..-bushels...| 151,040 
Satimet..c-ccccss cevantere SSA LORIE 231 
Sheep and Jambs...........number,.. 6,554 
ShoOtwaeeereces. cacceautlesaaae pounds... 250 
Sufi. ccdeaceec tents? veces POUMEG SEs sees ccna eee 
Spirits of turpentine...... gallons... 221 
Staves and heading............... M... 23,555 
Tariand. pitch:.........s00 barrels... 1,000 
Tobacco, leaf. ......ccsse-0. pounds... 500 
Tobacco, chewing.......... pounds... 521 
RUSS ve ceccsaceccete coins number... 564 
NAGIOR AT... ..<cscveo teen eco GALLONS scailleesesesctereees 
NNEC B)Ulcrsins + 05.0se sec euneueeer bushels... 308,219 
NYG Cae on aic. a. sncanaierees gallons... | 3,609,090 
WOO]... seeeerrseeeseeeeeesPOUDGS,.. 1,037,200 


Bia talleaeresssccessteesse pocorn 


Am’t shipped 
to foreign 


eee reer enee 


eee eeeeeees 


One eeereees 


eee eeeeeweee 


Steen eee e eee etme eens ennnns| teen eeeenee 


ween enoneeee 


pe eerneesees 


ste ereneees 
tees eeeneees 


Oe eee eeeees 


SOOgo nner 


See eee renee 
Ae ee ereeeees 


ene eeeeeees 


512,450 
136,310 


sosecresenee 


349,971 
5,585 
2,550 
2,260 

204,226 
5, 250 


1,037,200 


16 


8,741,152 95 


Valuation. 


$300,000 00 
2,360 00 

52 50 

2,528 00 
853 20 
403,000 00 
1,065 50 
50,100 00 
1,245,000 00 
174,985 50 
83,775 00 
637 50 

836 20 
1,633,808 00 
525 00 
5,100 00 
9,675 00 
37,840 00 
654 00 
5,000 00 
659 70 
18,375 00 
404,484 00 
466,632 00 
74,550 00 
272 50 

72 00 
10,558 50 
4,900 00 
222 00 
488,880 00 
16,137 50 
246 00 

447 10 
3,144 00 
78,135 00 
375 50 
13,108 00 
46 50 

167 50 

110 50 
235,550 00 
7,500 00 

50 00 

760 50 

564 00 

13 15 
1,231,003 50 
1,123,620 00 
259,300 00 
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Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchan- 
dise, of domestic growth and manufacture, exported from Chicago, 
Lilinois, in the year ending December 31, 1855: by Purp Contry 
Collector of Customs. 


ARTICLES. 
Alcohol......... gallons 
Apples £cie.ss a5 barrels 
Apples, dried..pounds 
Ashes, pot...... pounds 
Ashes, pot......... tons 
Bark, hemlock...cords 
Bavleyp cscs. «<= bushels 
Beams, dooes.s-.. bushels 
Beef, salt........ barrels 
Beef, salt ........ tierces 
BeeswaxX.....+ pounds 
BriGkG.cas.,..s number 


Brooms.........aumber 
Butter...........pounds 
Bue ..<can-- +00 firkins 
Cattleracs <.0.-. number 
Cedar posts ...number 
Cheese .........- pounds 


Coal, anthracite..tons 
Coal, bituminous. tons 
Corn, shelled..bushels 


Corn meal...... barrels 
Cranberries.... bushels 
BiG OS oseccornes number 
Feathers........ pounds 
Flaxseed........ bushels 
FIOUrs .-<.. 5000s. barrels 
Grass seed.....pounds 
Hayeeseses bales or tons 
Hemp...s00-+--+- pounds 
Hidese.c...- ... number 
Hogs, live..... number 
HIOEACSS.-. +0508 number 


Tron, pig........ pounds 
Tron, railroad.....tons 


Ward iaeemsss eco: pounds 
Wathstee sccecesree pieces 
Lead, pig...... pounds 
Lead pipe...... pounds 
Lime.,...........barrels 
Lumber, pine...... feet 
Molasses........gallons 
(Watote, ash ueses bushels 
Oil,Jard......... gallons 
Peaches, dried.bushels 
Pease -ccos-+o3- bushels 


Pork.....tierces & bbls. 
Pork in bulk..pounds 
Potatoes, com’n.bush. 
RyCnncsesacinsee .- bushels 
Salt........+.....barrels 


Staves & head’g.numb. 


Am’t conveyed 
coastward by 
river or lake. 


146,934 
913 
289,672 


wee eeee 


170 
728 
51,315 
2,346 
41,617 
3,450 
1,360 
342,000 
392,418 
386,381 
13,480 
16,483 
713,460 
760,841 
857 
1,460 
7,439,986 
8,396 
1,396 
875,386 
44,385 
12,386 


1,874,972 
21,383,481 
4,927,843 
1,973,123 
134,627,393 
171,346 
2,341,960 
21,863 
13,970 
19,370 
49,162 
763,421 
18,470 
18,470 
22,421 
1,446,831 


coastward by 
railroad or by 


Am’t conveyed 
land. 


secre ereeeeees 


316,984 


eee reer 


eee rereeeeeseee 


97,864 


eer eeeeeeeneeee 


serecccoreeeaee 


eee eeeecsewores 


13,127,384 
50,328 
1,763 
55,960 
44,352 


Total 
Amount. 


Ee) 
o 
= 
Ed 
Ba 
oO 

a 
S| 

<q 


234,328 
6,356 
332,313 
38,943 
170 
1,162 
93,602 
60,665 
55,763 
6,386 
3,840 
800,398 


eee eeeeeeees 
eeeeeereeece 
Pee eereeeeee 
se eeeweneeee 
se eeeresvese 
ee eeeeeceses 


se eeeeeccace 


1,181,904 
13,717 


se eeececcece 
se eeeweccess 
se eesevcceee 
ee eeececcees 
se eeeceecaes 


seer eresesee 


sere eeeeesee 


4,325,567 
1,473 


4,927,843 


269,210 


rere 13,890,805 
68,798 
20,233 
78,381 

1,491,183 


sees voesee 


eoeeeervence 


eoereceeoare 


Ay’rage 
Prices. 


He Ot TO 


Valuation. 


$ 93,731 20 
15,890 00 
23,261 91 

1,947 15 
17,000 00 
9,296 00 
93,602.00 
121,330 00 
724,919 00 
127,720 00 
1,536 00 
8,003 98 
80,220 30 
170,907 84 
330,120 00 
816,160 00 
99,850 44 
118,190 40 
123,453 00 
39,982 50 
4,570,986 00 
41,980 00 
9,084 00 
9,028 69 
31,951 36 
31,736 00 
2,427,976 00 
302,789 69 
13,257 00 
574 40 
1,635,500 00: 
1,324,608 00 
274,302 00 
14,838 42 
235,620 00 
219,195 60 
113,829 014 
295,670 58 
138,118 61 
13,104 00 
4,122,296 28 
121,144 50 
819,686 00 
69,784 00 
27,940 00 
38,740 00 
1,146,336 00 
694,540 25 
68,798 00 
18,209 70 
156,762 00 
7,455 914 


42.2 AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


STATEMENT—Continued. 


gms |Sbr | 3 
Soe | Sok > ‘ 
E ES z ae ae Total j|Av’rage' ' 
Sc cree ES : i 
ARTICLES. Sas | 3 Es s & Amount. | Prices.| V2!2ation. 
S's o) Beds }-aS 
< < < 
Sugar, cane...pounds 120,960 144,382)..... fees 268,342) $0 054 $14,758 81 
Tallow..........pounds 900,321 19, 466). cmneees . 979,787 13 127,372 31 
Tobacco, chew’g ** 16,535 21,684) ....ececeree 38,219 50 19,109 50 
Wheat.......... bushels! 5,719,168 '721,863]......... .. 6,441,031| 1 60 10,305,649 60 
Woollen yarn...skeins 898,940} 1,687,664)..........+. 2,586,604 35 905,311 40 
OLA Sraceteseaseeeee 33,985,165 35 


iinet 
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} Number 
and quantities. 


Valuation. 


ARTICLES. 


Animals and their products— 


THO PSicce--can2eccoseasvassecavececccesccatsccwcasercsosrconoses number... 7,885 
Epes cee ioe ec <ssncs vacvceaccone<sense-onsosusotovesoene barrels... 66,647 
Bacon and hams.........cccesscseccesecescsrcccserseseeees pounds... 1,607,506 $1,366 re 
VATE ......5..--.0-s-ecevecvcarccessessesesoccesoossonser scenes pounds... 3,996,561 
Horned Cattle........ccceeseecsseseceeeeseteceeesaneesaeees number... 5,018 
Bel savcewadstadetesennaese sees Sead SAS RCO ECODLEC etna ode barrels... 66,887 a 
IL DMLONY cnc osasteaeeses Rc peaeee ares 2-0 sacepasse-s-«DOUMGS yy. 81,691 rues 
Pies is .cacadeces secs cecasevsrsensinns0sscns-wsnsnnsecciensee number... 13,558 
Butter.....cccsscscsscccosscseverssesscsececsvescccecceseevcrss : 1,069,024 190.287 
Ciccone Esch e occccscececsosterssoodocenses 766,431 ’ 
Tallow candles 1,453,628 
Sh coercanicacdaresorsieruazcnss | 3,915,272 grt 
FOTSCS ..0cp-ccsccesensceoserseceseseosssosecaceaseys Ss 853 59.830 
Wiles so eae aheseas casas cseeemoacaaciqrsnnassacecsnansewecsice : 94 J 
Leather .........0-sscccsseesescsessscssscsravsrsccnensenscesss 243,555 
TOOLS ees cb dece see saccareses so cmeatig ne nlcmsendsacsncedeseesinvesian IBY Sonc 3,392 263, 258 
SY idnoe ac ne aeerne eee ce oooe ba Pac Haaacn coocdimancontadsaoee 187,889 
Sheep ........ceseecesceeeeeccsescereroneeees ao 11,117 22,175 
Sling and furs ....0....cccccccsssscccsccoccsssseccnsreasessccccscsscscselesececscnccereseacees 766,205 
CR © elt A BM AR BR beso A Rc a 241,909 85,654 
Apples .....ssesscsesssseesecsceasesccsseseescesecaneneensesecaaseces oc 68,643 39,966 
Bread stufis— 
Indian corn.......... Aeserace Pere dacnaedesacesetase rebtiens bushels... 607,277 261,099 
Tndian meall.........--scscsocescncseecssscscccscscenscceres barrels... 131,669 345,180 
Wheat.......ceccccesccsccscsccsccstecersccscoereccseenecseses bushels... 25,821 20,925 
WYOUL-ssc.eseesee codes =o MOP reaiRetraccacccoscsoocesecssssese++> barrels... 1,056,119 4,298, 043 
Rye meal.........sssessereresesssoessrsrsseraconererenescecees barrels... 23,523 - 
Rye, Oats, &C........scecesscresecsssseecssersessecasesnssssesrseees[eenseneacessressesees ; 
Rice.....0.cccecsesccsconseoscsesscesscsecccosecesconssscvesceess tierces... 88,221 1,494,307 
Biscuit, or ship-bread barrels... sao 157.389 
Biscuit, Or Ship-bread .....--seceeeeseeeeesserseresestreeeeees kegs... 31,370 1, 
Potatoes ........cseceececeecereceseetcoeecereeaeerenesereeeees bushels... 90,889 30,508 
Cables and Cordage.........ssssscsserseccesecereecesnerrersessecoess cwt.... 2,384 26,662 
Cotton— ' 
Sea Island......scssssscserecsssseeesecsessesesssnnesenencess pounds...| 11,344,066 20,157,484 
Other Kinds........cseccoosetenccceerenescccecccreraverseccs pounds...} 113,549,339 ? 
PAXSCCG ...cecceececnsccocesserecsscesscescorvcseerscsescsceoencess bushels... 264,310 420,202 
GUNSENE........00.ceersnecenee senccceaeacrensccsasoecscsessecraese pounds... 352,992 171,786 
HOpS....seserecesennressrereteeeenananaassaceecsccsaccesecseserereees pounds... 319,501 18,498 
TAU 90s. scesccoeccrscecspasercescesescarscaurescrossssceescercoeress pounds... 1,004 714 
Linseed Oil eesksicss pesecesneeseestenectseenecsnaneeneseesnessnees gallons... 16,370 \ 20,532 
Spirits of turpentine......ssecerereceerecsrereersesrerererss gallons... 19,016 
Spirits from PUAAV ea, esocessssnapecncrencannserceeravenneanerte gallons... 167,422 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CASKS, ).-scereeeeeee gallons... 87,592 120,561 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, ).,-sseees dozens... 14,456 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number : 
iad i ae and quantities. eneaON. 

Spirits from molasses ......... Ree ee Oatenee Bec eaasers sas Sates gallons... 840,761 $ 280,648 
Sugar, brown........ f cucioaoonghennagcosconcuanaedeos pounds... 24,592 1,975 
DUGAL -NOMMEK..-.cocaodoonescensssvastiecacenteiaectsteasbacewect pounds... 156,527 24,051 
Tobacco hogsheads... 66,858 5,648,962 
Robaeco, menutactareds..ccssstccocsssseecsosaveaeredesss-sene pounds... 1,332,949 149,083 

SSUUUEL Seeedccateee nentscarecceescecnes soceroesenansst ten estaeee pounds... 44,552 4 
Wood and its products— 

Staves and heading......... 25,506 

DIMOU ES ee creses osastncsse stele ~ 53,583 : 

Boards; ‘planks Gics.crieseccsncconeeadsaeceoet at vee enea. eae ee 76,244 1,367,660 

How sila berin.orac.acc.eoncetertesccpasattosceuseseepCeseresay ona 15,220 

OUHEr TUNEL ce cccncoccesescccssencecacctctacsetetcordes seeesednvasatees|cesewe waveassdeeseem 90,521 

Masts aing Isidrstnstuetsacccrasesencccsseceasesecesecsseeaaemsasues|tsencemeaats aaeeese 54,627 

Osik- bank anUso chew Veloce «scsecs cone.sseocseresceassstsssetensed are] en ceneteeeseret en een 139,534 

CASHES IDOL AMG PEALMcsceraecaccese sees ceever eden versyenv eee NS... 8,353 889,348 

Mer etd! PHCChic. 25, sassemeceectmacsecce ans 71,196 A 

Rosin and turpentine 79.213 314,660 : 
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Number 
and quantities. 


Valuation. 


ARTICLES, 


Animals and their products— 


FLO ERS venease a aectecatnen:ncoes seme neat aseceeaan ce roeeeey number... 9,798 

bid). ee Pech accor one econ oan: barrels... 68,352 

Bacon: and PHamsnes s.cac.> sc oxarhpenestareseeeieeseaeere pounds... 1,142,945 

bard oee vaptacun get eaiepistoes vse ipa coisas este dy ag sana seeaeee pounds... 4,137,814 

Borne d (Catton eicsrerecoseenccrsnea-eeeaeeeta tees teeeee number... 3,557 

GOL. cicss tote hee rand sean sce Suceteon eco e htc seater ee barrels... 97,610 

Pall! Onn jaenasats SP eatee ena Betas cidsydsttte ss eon cacsacens a pounds... 63,856 Gat, 534 

ices Dacha atseabaacncshasecsnasiaoctes castes scuate cnn eaebees< number... 15,079 

WU DCR shies ns tae taansstosesbsleiinceateseiucseeconcscaicottaees pounds... 1,149,783 

Cheeses. crass seeceeeetet cc soncastectatanswacdsses soanensdabans pounds... 799) 548 ; 221,041 

Tallow Candles cc...sscscssescectedes ose: ieraspashncneeee pounds... 1,564,460 

BSI0E)  goBeRepaRebAdtsdon Bi boisndi conn Goce sn ianocernboden Hace pounds... 5, 721, 738 \ 788, 946 

TIOTSES). sace = sarteteatss cece cehine ae een sn eee eae number... 1,182 

I NUS cen spiro ce costisccona mActosccopsonconsoaot: Recneereieeee number... 121 \ 93,753 

Men then cts... gecnmencsssa:santacescess ante ce seessanc eee pounds... 233,607 

BOOts:.i, «3 sea eeeNettanee «despa pattantmmeneee ces caste pairs.. 6,561 326,030 

STOCS). 3... cteacepmiuaeas coda cua tea aemaet esc cpeeemane eterna pairs... 244,999 4 

SSHGED.. «- sta amaescuaathocs env stineanntumtec ecm satees number... 6,368 12,276 

Skins andsfungc., Goe.ncccenssdeoadacsessseteecresecscceient ccccccn: me Ree 501,302 
% aor coisas fareuene seas sea Naeasadeoe daca oatasteranen toe neeee pounds... 238,795 93,129 
eae scan dhestee means de Mec sabeeaSoccesekctes. cosncccmmee bushels... 63,689 48,499 

UBNGUAMLS COTN. .ss'cns ce ssesoe dea teneeeeees Maer sassacanecee ....bushels... 509,09 

Ea@iaavmneal.....<.:5s.-.-5 eee be se barrels... 148298 eae 

VOR obs cascisss.css.00 0 ee ee bushels... 4,418 3,080 

PIOUE it iscaciaiyis........cck ee ee barrels... 827, 865 5,103,280 

RiylO MG eaters ces «sa see ee saceaaacemteerrnetae oer mee barrels 19/971 ; 7 ‘ 

On OCUMARIIRMII RE cect la i esas 

Rie. :iageteerbemt esse csde sea sscuannuhee mentee tierces...| "87 089 "482 

Biscuit, OLSMADPAUECAC . 5. 6s0cceeccmncldrereeenenie mere barrels... awent iekela 

Biscuit, or ship-bread .........ssececedsees Manistee tsar elec kegs.. 33,382 180,926 


Potatoes cnrcotetlnsesesseerssecannss vessoseccutamereneaten ee DUGHele me 129,814 45,758 


_ | 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number : 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 

ow GONMGM Erase sans onc. ssecqsegesaercscnasnuesscsssceccsisas ewt... 2,914 $ 33,807 

IGG SIAN Ue dem acts cess «cs sceces aesieemonas An HBR weaeiens ences ounds...| 11,250,635 

LTE ES heck RR | er teemmnithhlarntenrnat Poanderiss tye aco Tener eee 
Plaxseed.....sscsceeeeeeees bagenoactc score sos aisabsceessasae vcs bushels... "989,111 392,772 
Ginseng rae var conucsverdsBuewaeess Pest ee ance eaceasicessesc==3 pounds... ee Mulali 813,943 
HOPS seeswsloseh so dentans Beicaceivass EN Siaaiduaiaiens edienpassecess pounds... 283,200 23,025 
Tndigo....-.-.. RS ig SE) Reon Spee ate pounds... 3,283 2399 
WOMB CCMA Ol dea. destahian «sasicessinceeesee ir Seeacenneecneeenaasaae: gallons... 18,527 : 
Spirits of turpentine.........scsececsecreecsessccees Wascomsicces gallons... 25,205 ; 217,985 
Spirits from SLAIN........s.seresoerccnccesecssrcccnveecssorscsacs gallons... 196,277 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, ).........--..gallons... 37,654 124,140 

_ Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )--...-....-- dozens... 19,340 

Spirits from molasses,........+sscescccscsrsereereerees ES gallons... 166,925 60,045 
Sagar, brown s...!....s0+e0 Woetes RASS ayaneddeodes eeaen POUNCE s. 8,593 "805 
Sugar, refined s...........cccrseseevecnsssserenee Mecscssseastone pounds... 177,065 26,320 
ROMACCOr cence. deasaccce reve sse SCRCESP SU RCRED OOS AEE COCDERISUBIO hogsheads... 83,169 6,222,838 
Tobacco, manufactured....... Boo duecieceusscarmssstacenssenaras: pounds... 1,414,424 

Poa oF si Se sgace.s oie’ fac sesaseaeewsitauncsnoasaueccnves s=s pounds... 44,602 157,182 
Wood, and its products— 

Staves and heading ........ Raaendcsassnsuese beoeecowse thousand... 15,784 

Sita Ges) pees ccpunaescncteriassaespsnmccices Has apts Nenenae thousand... 52,183 

Boards, plank, and scantling....-.erreeee peaestunies M feet... 68,490 ee 

Hewn timber.........++ Rebs coaensannenenens ane sespasaeuOlS en. 10,487 

(Vier MUTMIe Re cace deve. connsseersasandeeve esses secee AeA As osc denenace eoocor, 92,733 

Masts and Spars........csscsreccrcssncsecssessrsevccssenscsescceseseceselonecccoraersseseewers 30,538 

Oak-bark and other ye.......ssccseccsnsccseersscsceeeanenseserenses|seeeeseceesenrner eres 145,705 

Ashes, pot and pearl.....ccccccssecccsseseersseeesconrseecsees tons... 9,606 1,099,053 

Tar and pitch........sccsercosereeccssereesessssenscwereoeres barrels... 100,213 441.869 

Rosin and turpentine..........+.- Paeacenesssisuesanieen sens barrels... opie = 


Be ee ae 
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Number : 
pt 2 and quantities. Valuation. 
a a 
Animals and their products— 
HOGS. sezecccroccsccsarscasvsrerccensacsesonacs oncontoonnsntce number... 11,436 
OPK Soe vecee coco occcsos concesewecsvacosccosesesonssnsnnsccess barrels... 55,529 
Bacon and hams.......--sseereeres Joa ce e O IODC SAK OSH pounds... 1,637,157 $1,201,322 
Tardive. seca-ccsse=* Teopavedepcpessoaspostnnstncensesseesevccs pounds... 6,067,071 
Horned cattle.........-+2+++ Peer se ass asenagea “nents number... 2,865 
Beek <lichs-cccceveseessdeeddgucsegemiboceescosesenenmsaoseneores barrels... 61,418 
Mall Ome eecmssdoabesmiesoealvsleappemeydese.ssss«ssessume = COCCIEOS pounds... 135,333 739,461 
da holes epee ncceetce Isud pAPEREDERU EG soos b ve eouitnsalensas a number... 42,499 
Butter. .......ccesscssesecenves Peete ccastaretseness: pounds... 1,171,701 
Cheesenesceanc-aseendvenvescrssversse cece SCENTS ERCOCOF OSI pounds... 591,689 192,08 
Tallow CADCIES........scecceceeee Fe ne ee ene pales oa sae pounds... 1,682,917 
SOap...sseeceeeerereesceeeceees teesecer trobostshoeeasacessees te pounds... 5,195,016 { es 
EROLGCd).ceence erpendesdesessccgbercscaraseteresseereoscotrscs number... 1,630 
Mulles.....0.-sosssesoessoreceee 38g NGb ABSA number... "438 ' 123,373 
Leather......sscsccevseesecereeveees er oiesnetesssexacene pounds... 322,464 
BOOts ...ccsesecsereeeccsocs Coeaee en taiss sae TROTTER PRR DOIC Boor? pairs... 9,965 492,504 
Shoes | ht Matess eafarsdedbevhesmevaroncdessssesssnnesusgonene Ell Bes« 439,004 
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. STATEMENT—Concluded. 


1h . 
ARTICLES. set toa nuns bee 

Sheepirccssnaccesens asda sasiaes vecassretacsvolseesevessecee Till IMDONee 6,880 $ 15,029 

Skins (and! fursicc, .tcevsec Be mR nn AAR A ERGRA AR REP Ronn cocenteehe ORACLE 672,917 

Wii Specs eee ase covatas cate Seanecceaeense tec sopnecees pounds... 325,116 112,574 
APPleGni. shin cocenssonetstesesvaysnecaddd sense mieten mee: intra bates 53,606 30,429 
Breed stuffs— 

Enidiain Corns. sscessdesssereee testecete Sosiony Rececnessneeee bushels... 749,034 453,622 

indian meal errr... Sec00sn5 SocbOcKALCodG barrels... 141,501 476,867 

Wihentss.215, 40 oe Ras cttes ssasiedgeadancouetert rer ece aren bushels... 4,272 5,663 

Wlour....csa.. pceeatacscnesesconeee terete atcicoseriaoersee ooeee DaTTels... 756,702 4,962,373 

Rye meal........206 cap saneceaseectredees seceeevcscensen +e-e--Darrels,.. 25,665 pA 

Rive; Oateyacmenn..c.. 8 scenester ae tuouceceuncccsnccsteeseccadeaettesee Gainceaaccedeteree X 

ten. RO alam cee tierces... 101,365 1,820,985 

Biscuit and ship-bread............0008 Mecounrerersts .-..- barrels... 43,700 183.40] 

Biscuit and ship-bread........ccc-.c..cesscbeccooeeees panoace: kegs... 30,994 ; 

(PUtatoes tte Same Ne... eee coreete Reveccanesesees bushels... 104,187 87,241 
Cables and cordage..............csssesessesse Gsee eae cessesieceueensecs cewt... 2,287 22,659 
Cotton— 

Sea' Inland Tr aetts.c.cc. tee Secosaeencas eeesoeesenes pounds...| 12,136,688 

Qither. kithdg. eos us iinaco cicero meee pounds...J 161,586,582 ; 20,445,520 
Flaxseed....c.csssceeteieics sce ec eee aavewenraoceretract: bushels... 232,761 262,314 
GIDC Eg ic-eyedcths costae ns ane canc tee a ae pounds 385,877 150,976 
OPB ys agence sede Waters totes «oarost ee ae et pounds... 249,927 27,124 
Indiootienr....c:. KOS COnSco cod CoO SSHBHOG Adiga sapeodnotNdaanacace pounds... 2,990 2,314 
Linseed Oil... jigty eter tecca,, oe eee aR tela aie same gallons... 16.198 17.192 
Spirits of turpentine’..............c6.2ss.ecs, Sosondandsoskecee gallons... 16,796 Liga 
Sprevtsl from greaittsl sinoserjccohs Meee ennte ners yey oe: gallons... 111,314 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CABKS) \ecccse near gallons... 26,568 89,615 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in DOUEES)) ectesereeeres dozens... 20,793 
Spirits from molasges:.,....... ae aeeeteseticostamaceiame gallons... 95,119 37,807 
Sugar, Drown. screens siesasgakek Moen eaSs sneccaecsenente pounds... 3,846 353 
Sugar, refined. 22 .rca..s.dc0 eee tabeaseeae pounds... 55,187 6,654 
TODS CEO e caubunnsticcetenecateack: ween de hogsheads... 99,009 6,282,672 
Tobacco, manufactured .........scsscsceecseesescccccccccceee, pounds 1,987,507 154.955 

PITUIL, wscsnat ey (oe sect va ona nes tense ee pounds 36684 f it 
Wood, and its products— 

Staves and heading thousand... 18,667 

SDN oT Ose a etete cess efnesscssoeee thousand... 40,383 

Boards, plank, and SCANUUTO wemnett ess dcerr eres M feet... 64,620 1,186,118 

Hewn timber.......... Gon omansinson'e sins seuvenedcesessoetawaddney tons... 3/756 | 

Other Tipper tac. r koe ee, COCOQOOSCOCTHECOCCOSrOCnY ACACUAREEE Ree ae e* 128,525 

Meee On Sari ters- 7.0 trates chr cores Gols oldies no” “aaa e 20,957 
Oak-bark and other dye....cccccccccssecee, to eeeececescecscenscccscaseces|ecces pico Secntonn ss 111,333 

Ashes, pot and pearl.....ccccscseessose see esasistdeneceseaaaee tons... 13,214 1,770,523 

LaTJAM Cl, DIEChieseeemesseecee eeemnaea ae +eecee DATEL tes 45,032 

Rosin and turpentine,........eec0ce0000., ciielsis eis eitsettenes barrels... 137,530 ; 457,562 
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cE CR 


ARTICLES. Number 


and quantities. Valuation. 
Animals and their products— 
pos seacseeae Beieeoscae.s Saodusocobcenot ac Sonidoctchobborkh number... 8,838 
OTK... tp sneseneaeeeccarecssssirecce SSeS vedsnenvesceutne barrels... 67,229 
Bacon and Hie stesss..cuscsssssocccescccsacdetnn pounds... 1,409,199 $ 1,489,051 
Lard 


*earoanes ohereddeaManasishtnseeysoorsessseasenypegttart es tty DOWUCSSTS 5,053,182 


i. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. AY 
STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number ; 
ARTICLES. eid 
TICLES and quantities. Valuation. 
— Cutglomccaseerssmctesce sass BOcER CECECCREDCHOOINEES number... 2,759 
COL vcne cee an aa deevacsessaoceecspsmoearaceses Been cencencen barrels... 66,074 
TalloWsese-sesese 2 amare MeL cok te emer oe pounds 96,261 $707,299 
Patel Coe sasno9 Bence easenanotadocsscsesecscosssocese> «+s. number 46,166 
utter.......ces0 WeGuasecevseeoe erteaee srcdvaswassSexasessetess ounds... 1,386,232 
Cheese......ssece0s PinWatavcescsseosecsousscosessevrcccsasse: ean "933,158 au, 205 
Mallow CandlecnunttetestsssessncectesseresereesccesescceesPOUNGSs.3 2,186,177 816,095 
meats pounds 6,988,081 08 
é ...number... 4,711 
Mules...... Bicreces Risseetacasudeses Beccgesers eced ....number... "$40 a8 
Heather... vacsncadousas isSaacokns ssasweseee condo eee pounds... 557,614 
BOOS! ..<-eaeee Re dadttn crises scogeccctssbesaes= menace Seneeees pairs... 10,447 710,924 
ShOes.... cdseesne= oN as. sh ke erin. .cenitretsseexses DATS. s- 682,865 
Sheep .....+-+-++ MAREGSOTE bake ces wcnesiae si scadenodcsncanaose number... 7,421 14,938 
Skins and fUrS.......csccsccssccssccccrerrsccscscsoesescees Ze oswistlalssloeteltewbelepen 661,455 
WEX.0rcenscsscasccesenssurceccess ee 308,738 107,451 
Apples vnentntevnrnnannnrnnnrnnneinsi barrels 27,055 46,813 
read stuffs— 
Indian corn....... Pete indecsadcececensscensere Seneca. Seandes bushels... 779,297 351,665 
Indian meal........... lccisscncovemaneatoes sss ancorroanncaac barrels... 152,723 384,675 
WHEAL........ccccevsvcsccrcescssccncccesessocecsees wescseessesDUSHECIS.. 20,373 20,740 
DN LOUL ...uscsecesmsedeesocceveeveomese Eissasar sess ees Adee .....Darrels... 996,792 5,759,176 
aye meals cates musutdseesisew ences Roaseiadiecasatesees DALLES sce 31,879 85,651 
YO, OAS, KC....cercreveerrrereevecsees eohacsee Soanasseceossanesesstsoes]® Recesaeseenanecieecs 95,401 
SC a ee See. perlite) tierces... 113,229 1,882,982 
Biscuit, or ship bread.........-- barrels... 50,888 197,339 
Biscuit, or Ship bread........sssscsssseessseesnaneessreesees kegs... 33,282 es 
POtatOes......s.creccccccssserocce pemeetinasenas= ASiienncccncss bushels... 131,194 44,042 
ten and cordage ...+++ eas eseddstatsenstecces ©: Me secee taeet senses Vibes 4,769 47,262 
tton— 


Sea Island......sscsecssssersseees eeu 21,947,401 


Other kinds pounds...} 132,843,941 
Flaxseed.......sscrsccascscssceressscesscscrscceces bushels... 317,226 504,327 
Ginseng ...... Peebatcieveclescetacneseve eoanate pecs cecus aweesners pounds... 600,046 229,080 
HOPS...-ecseerereecsersesenssenesenscensensewers pepe esis csetee DOUG Sad, 389,788 81,810 
Indigo....... sete doeatosenssiesusaae ne sclaseumeae Macateasepseseccass pounds... 818 836 
Linseed oil........++- Edita obesscsscspoceuatas Peceecctscnsencasnes=s gallons... 13,924 * 

aa : : , 23,607 
Spirits of turpentine......-esreeeree Malvcdsscsasersascesnses gallons... 30,933 : 
Spirits from Qrait......sceccseeeerssererrersenerees Petesreresen gallons... 340,868 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (im Casks,)....+0.se+++- gallons... 28,539 154,144 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )......-++++ dozens... 20,923 
Spirits from molasses........s-sseeeeseesrecssreressseesseeteses gallons... 158,556 51,172 
Sugar, Drown .....s.sesssccseessseenscstenscessscessnceconnco ces .pounds 5,960 434 
Sugar, refined............sseeeseseseees Se deld ses seesaw tes POUTIUS vas 57,908 7,195 
TODACCO......cceceeeeccerrscnseasseners seacrcsaeasiorerrce ees hogsheads... 17,883 4,855,566 
Tobacco, manufactured.......--ssseeesereee+ Patiguieen ees ccsees pounds... ee 203.789 

Sniff... .ccenoccovessesonecces Hecdesecaseests ABSA RESIS pounds... 45,174 : 
Wood and its products— 

Staves and heading........-ereee Nee eee os desu sk sane tL OUSATIC -.» 28,682 

Shingles........sssercseersereeeee ppacscesss .eesse---thousand... 38,129 

Boards, plank, and scantling....v.s.seseccesssseessesee M feet... 17,292 ah She 

Hewn timber........++ Pree) Co PECEEA TCS Reetaseres epee: tons... 7,166 

Other ]UMbEr .....sseseceeseeserrncenee Atnoadsoc Nihcivictsigesscesssccece|scoesecoqused spodgee 206,949 

Masts and SPars......ceseeeeee Pettateccccs ss AE SEER ECE PEK UCONIOOG|IC Re ntrenteeses* > 35,651 

Oak bark and other dye........s.sseeessernes PERE RCRCEROLONC? rereerA A OCOCOCSUOEEEEEEEEE 95,674 

Ashes, pot and pearl.......ssereerereeesrres coaeseseaxacseaas DS... 12,938 1,613,796 

Tar and pitch......cccesessscseseseceeerees dasveevene® seweus barrels... 46,537 ; 555,058 

Rosin and turpentine........... PEest ceecereressseccesuca barrels... 176,136 ; 
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ARTICLES, 


Animals and their products— 


HORS. canto t oes tenccae suds «oct de secetwecene Sassceucesteicrsdse number... 


Soap 


FU ICED Oh conan hE Oe ee barrels... 


Bread stuffs — 


Wlouriesess DEDSODGBaCENOGEAN Gonos Icnunacasnouadusnbacnacsiansanc barrels... 
Rye Meals a. cscecsaceset Aboosdesnctino as Bcwsneseacemnterns barrels... 


LR AS ECOREMISH, CCR ce socccenses Gocco aero Soeoneanin’ ° 


Biscuit, or ship bread 
Biscuit, or ship bread 


UOUEIOTE Se cigecna cer QueaRBEREH po SER ose 
Cables and) Cond age sess .....:. .sserasaeyantacoescsdsesccsnazs hee 
Cotton— 
ea. Tslandiy wettest ccasccteuccec ee hee pounds... 
Other icin dS peeeee eure Tocasaccessesneces snes pounds... 
Plaxseed:...:. ceased cece cee ee aan bushels... 
Re (a amertnens Bipana to toehogerenctorAcreimecccece Saeka reac pounds 
HODPS......-0.-sss¢eroguttvatesanesans tteoenipneen Cae pounds 
LCI. -2-1-++ esha cctunuce Steen nes sdsesteatectaes sats aan pounds 
Tiiprscear Oil. ...... tee ieenassanthvecueen cetacean gallons 
Spirits of turpentine fas, esusissumece tec eles gallons... 
SPUN TOM grain pak ctcsousserosecec tedsone gallons... 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, ).......... «gallons... 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in DOUGLES,)ctcccecsesss dozens... 
Spirtigiiepm molasseaic:.......cdssen. eee chee gallons... 
SUgare OW Le. +..4.20s.sacgu eee aan ne pounds.., 
Sugar, TEMG ia,..3.-.ccovenseea enna pounds.., 
Tobacco Wrssstarescs::<+..c:.ccce eke eee ORAROONBOONS hogsheads 
Tobacco, manufactured .........cscecseeose ss. sate sarees <aant pounds 
VUE. Cements =555<.sceccettee seen woe seaeece vases pounds 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and heading...............ccscessecsesest, -... thousand... 
Shingles ........ Mote hce sos sceesenscae se oeids vesesuaiecny se thousand... 
Boards, plank, and Scantling... .....0.056 Bast seeeien M feet... 
Hown timber: ammnssscvss...000ditesaecus Weuiiesssee teins tong 
Other lumber,,........ Beninerovessoccoretarereet eet ee eecereses ssiassinees 
Masts and Sparg..cssiveccsoeesssevesess. wseecer aeeneee eee aes 


pounds... 
Mornedieattleween t...1..c8 sees: ere ...number... 


Pee eee e eee nese eesscesenes 


THOR eeereeseseeesese 


Number F 
and quantities. pacer 
4,525 
85,709 
1,896'359 f| $1832,679 
5,483,048 
3,095 
88,025 a 
533,451 weet 6h 
56,043 
1,442,197 
1,230,104 oe eT 
2,336,408 
6,555,075 f “ae 
3,861 : 
576 283,835 
590,441 
12,488 621,702 
513,000 
9,681 20,027 
See Pian 524,692 
219,884 85,592 
32,354 53,662 
869,644 429,906 
187,285 448,167 
17,990 18,570 
813,906 4,212,127 
29,545 13,245 
92,226 
1,925,245 
235,982 
37,583 
28,114 
9,665,278 
166,784,629 ¢| 36,846,649 
234,042 234,845 
475,974 144,599 
117,623 13,865 
9,955 7,034 
9,022 
Sore 25,569 
332,084 
36,565 154,223 
20,553 
127,950 51,505 
27, 782 2,632 
50,017 6,963 
75,984 6,115,623 
1,871,368 | 
53/920 } 172,353 
23,507 
40,959 : 
re oe 1,481, 266 
18,176 
aca 168,952 


67,353 
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ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Oak-bark and other dye............000 saieencoseecaccccccsesecetes es Mnses see teeee ie $93,809 
Ashes, pot and pearl...... Senceene socdccnnaer GRO RO IBOSES tons... 18,479 1,994,381 
Tar and pitch..........0+ coo. Hassacon Deer ebesccseenns borsent barrels... 47,340 
Rosin and turpentine............... esnpenssccasceas eens DALTCLS c 5. 158,863 ae 
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re ae Ade aueReReE: Widens 
Animals and their products— 
me Benen bat ot awasaniesadteer sche sagstauerer sche <cvertsser=== number... 6,939 
OTK.....cccrcecscesenesoee coos Are peawebteeevere veces sees barrels.. 88,994 
Bacon and hams .,.......seresessere Gasennen gnonmnoseenke pounds... 1,836,133 $1,892,429 
ACG 5. ocaeceaes Eee peensessce: -odsnebontensesrss© sores osy pounds... 7,231,643 
Horned cattle.....cscccecesesere Beales SON ECA TECH OCODBD ORE number... 3,427 
et eee ecedaceacccet rere nosed secesossenrecces ses DATES... 72,886 
Min OWecete ates: ae-p mc nsnasincnsstasceecececcseersssconstessse= pounds... 423,610 162,480 
PII CB Eee eet o cceap saccsnaccneieaesceaeressuccesinsssosse= 005 number... 29,841 
BUtters...c..casccsesecatascossoersoesvecwras ter csecrevecenssce pounds... 1,176,579 
CHEGSE. 0.4.0. soccoreseowscnceseeecsrmiiicissncsssssesevegseseces pounds... "135,399 20, 765 
Tallow Candles...csecsssecreesecscessrenceneessascananenes pounds... 2,062,225 722.417 
[Sto eeqnoec. Papasan Oca EOBICOCe Wee ssstacseces vs és =Cabhanastance pounds... 6,089,408 a 
number... 2,931 
number "922 47,548 
oR Af USERRAIDA ape SE Steere 43,834 
TLreather........cccccccccsrsssessccssecvccescee Seesenaeca ees pounds... 607,334 
Boots....e.00++- ARE LATS, REL pairs... 0s 586,576 
Peeantasctiestvcser senses pairs... 448,807 
number... 8,695 17,693 
Skins and furs......ccreceeeees Peer Ba saanaseees-ocevarepoes>[asonshoavassasge cus 582,473 
Wa X eet ne tet itassatsiscdccarsasecsetresssccecrencsavooncscs pounds... 473,832 206,001 
Apples.....ccccccccsssscceecsceccccssrsscssvercesesccscoseeroreseess barrels... 15,695 27,370 
Bread stuffs— 
Tndian COrN......ssscessssserereenscnesenseeaseseaseeseceres bushels... 505,381 384,955 
Indian meal........:sessssecerescensesenreessererecenrenesons barrels... 158,652 622,366 
Wheat.......crccccssceecenssrseeeescnescees podop-cunreconeee od bushels... 45,166 38,676 
POUL. .c.cccccccccccccsssscrscccsscssoovcovcrscccvessvecsssores barrels... 857,820 4,121,466 
Bye meal........sccessesceeeseeseensnenesnereesessessesen sess barrels... 14,472 49,297 
Rye, oats, &C....--.000+ pO enter er sce sesame ccctes ea tngaieectontes apconnianeott aa 72,371 
RICO Ns .n poses ccschacecroesceesansasss0ssoessseccanncanercesae tierces... 111,063 1,917,445 
Biscuit, or ship-bread...... Beicenecc vies saasencetenraseas barrels... is HORT 51.72 
Biscuit, on'eliip-bread., cummin is...cctsmureee kegs. 49,705 251,128 
Potatoes... sec slocsosvoevscedboeeay ss. seoantesasddeseess os DUSDELS... 87,734 41,583 
Cables and cordage........ss-sseereers SERPS Oia bo SOG UII ewt... 2,743 31,482 
Cotton— 
Sea Island.......sscsesseeee Ree noonaanteceenne Gascetiscsnees pounds... 5,972,852 25,025,214 
Other kinds......... + secencceawvesccessscnenaceeassescescces pounds...}| 198,562,563 genre 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed ond colored....... Wiiinccaspavecteessesstocrss aiesetaee MPT aESesesoevoes-coce 68,884 
UU He etter ce cereideottaccessscasesessons socsceccsrcmssntcarsstneatacstseoees en es nce 821,629 
Nankeed.........ccesescsoreroees Meee rtaesataees sebsaenaneaseetare Datta chiccieucs'.cedeedeons 8,903 
Twist, yarn, and thread...........6 Regunmongndoncdcdes0 doncdsécea| Bdoddaaod0 sesenees 11,135 
All other manuifactUres.....crcerscrsrrscsscsnnnnrsserscesennverecess|enneecsscer esses ages 227,574 
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ARTICLES. and quantities, | Veluation. 

Blaxseed......sesseov RE ent os o etiam eee uNesesee seer Peosesseses DUS HGIA om 117,672 $144,908 
Flax and hemp— 

Cloth and) sthveadirys...s.<.scacgnasaeeccssscestecaseosvoseawtonsen sree] Meee eee 2,937 

Bags, and all.other manufactures..........cccccscoscsssccsoreesesates “Reina: RERARBAR SAH 5,444 
Ginseng)... :...0.. Sceatereesienieanacatier Rissisan tnaeaieiesenclemmennisens pounds... 137,014 

tteerecnenrcweseserescenseessceteeveceseesocsseecevess POUNGS,.« 388,718 100,668 

STC ELE ponnseanaBdeacnctvonone se ApaRcbscona asides semebeisaais ++++-pounds... 5, 289° 3,922 
Linseed ‘Oil,...5..0n>-coss SECO OSDIR SnOSANGE EMIS senecesenrseceses PALOMA, 9,117 27.116 
Spirits of turpentine..........666 scebotiste¥eseesseectenenmnersOllOng 88,032 4 
SPIE SMLOM Tralee teas sce cecenee eNecWe anes ss Abecateare -gallons 212,970 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, )....... .--... gallons 57,813 143,966 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )............ dozens... 25,003 

Wamewarie: secon teveonsen ee Beneia'et seiseie's deencuarita Sabon clcneen erase) sped <esnzpncacpndinsy 5,801 
Spirits! from molasses....ccseacccece-ssccceeree rssveiteeaicen ..»»-- gallons... 194,264 70,212 

MOlaSSeS) yn sess. 00. Rasisieisners ABR AINN EOE ceapasseesecnase Soeseneaneas CDC OSPRC RE BEEORO CREE 621 
Sugar, brown........e Bi csialss's sacle viesienenterOnsncionenasan sees. pounds... 57,025 4,964 
Suganeren neds, ween ee pete pounds... 168,991 27,043 
TODSCCO.. sndceectaneteece cee gaaeaieenoers soeeeseee hogsheads... 64,098 5,347,208 
Tobacco, manufactured pounds... 2,179,774 210.134 

Ul henceeceuseaces-rscccsce Nessutereeerees sevessvseeeeesspOUDGS... 61,801 bas 
Wood, and its products— 

Staves and heading...........es000 Sesteseedeaas «ose. thousand... 28,193 

Shingles. 55. testes ccc ee see ee ees Th aaiaie thousand... 71,991 

Boards, plank, and soantling.........c.sesseccceees soe M feet... 1,843,985 

Hewn timber......... sinsenvedes SRSSESS COA SaSRGOEAnD co aMAEACAS tons... 

Other umber siesct.....cecs Senconssecees Adiconoanondcccec conseareoeed bosp Reeecs 167,709 

Masts and) spars............cssse0e- sadcessccererenets macdasqanasceaneanstin eealsatle 37,482 

Oak-bark and other dye..........sesssssosssesssasscscaseessssaae esate siesate cneesia 65,120 

Ashes, pot and pearl..... Gancnanaocesca moncndenccs -tons... 900,458 

Martand Witch hue es scoscs eetet te ees sececccereoesDRITCIG.c: 264.491 

Rosin and turpentine ......s..sccccccceeeeee Spnnooeponnocs barrels... ? 
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ee 


Valuation. 


Number 


ARTICLE ats 
ep and quantities. 


a a err eee te ck a LE DDT Nagy Sus | 


Animals and their products— 


ere eae haones cust taeestwenaagte sh vecssenceenl veseeeeveeees MDE... 18,441 

OKs «rae ddcsnasnnien Loees segs oaeNsae ence nee eewenaceas barrels... 73,813 
Bacon and hams........0...00. NADU GHORER ORs pounds... 1,864, 956 $1,555,698 
WAC rtcvch voce Oe s seataNaneabamnoetssneteteresn: ...pounds... 6,927,084 
Horned (cattle:.:..25.......aeane torevevecevceseoesesee DUMDEF,.. 3,768 
Bech csesenetest iss.5 cnn ssecensse chee eaeaenicceeane “TRRRORES BAC barrels... 90,685 
Tallow..ccseeses Bs sense sene tesco eeeeen cecredenearncce eee pounds... 301,983 772,636 
Hides peslOORMeebianastss ss odes sestee sees Co Qp oR HEROMAR REORDER number... 22,883 

Witer.,. caee RMSE ses aces veces sett Seannosees Sennen sence DOUNCS:.. 1,148,480 
Cheese........ -.;, ssassaiasshesas cag OBMOS..< "641,385 184,049 
Tallow candles............ An coonceoonas Baan ears pounds... 2,236,397 
Soap....... Peagedamtersatbenysosss ttteseeeecsecseveneseceeenss POUNAS,,, 7,591,260 901,751 
Hlrses,........ asieneing Reliaicinesls Dalal suneaneaeee Saaeeee UOC... 1,666 
dE es, Goonrei: treeeveceerrereeeeeeveeceesscocsesseoeoe sss DUINDOL,.. 1,067 173,629 


on POeDAeRLe rece dees eccevrcr! se Teeuerweserede adrian 119,545 


—— 
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d. 


Number 
ARTIOLES. i 
: and quantities. Valuation. 
Leather.......-.+ Mecndsveceservosesecocesee ieveseeaveceowsess POMMGG... 255,303 
BOOt8.50.cereen a6 3528300386 SISOS Reaeee cee eeecDOIUB ere 9,220 $388,525 
ShOCS...scccreveeserssssesscecceeconces seenccnssevecveassssessoes’ pairs... 375, 260 
Sheep..seeeeeereseees shsavessecenvencises peciceseneese sooo oneeeUMDCLeee 8,745 13,586 
Skins and fULS.....sssececesseeceeerenseesesseesessesceceseceererenes 
et sescloccoressereccosesooss 441,690 
me Sha aeeees sesenseeeeeegees 2 EEE creas Seager 386,767 123,354 
PIOS....see0ee sasensuseeegeccoecosersccace seevccecesececsssssers DAITELS... 30,648 35,82 
Bread stufis— ‘ bing 
Indian COrn...cseserserseresreerssseersrsrsnsensenscescesenes bushels... 978,664 588,462 
[ndian MeAl.cc..vsscececececcccnvrserooccosvevsecreroresseeesDAITEls... 131,041 434,002 
Wheat.........00+0s sSe0009 ceorreet Sussneedssnesesnees USO lS sve 22,182 14,800 
FOUL... 02-0000 leasceveeesersenecoags saeees barrels... 868,492 4,420,081 
are alc" ilk Cas he aaa 13,345 47,698 
YO, OAtS, KC. .reveverceresnessessnreeecesers Seeecscecscreseescnresssscecs|svnens seevenecoeceees 87,284 
BS BRice sno agate asabeetevasestposesentenn Ade ages hae Na 133,518 2,343, 908 
Biscuit, or ship-bread.......++++0+- Racseves(swenacionaisal -barrels... 59,856 
Biscuit, or ship-bread.......... Berets eaanies aehaceeeeeesete=56 kegs... 44,236 gad, 203 
PotatOes.....csseveescreceeccecescacceescsecssceesaseesseeeres bushels... 95,748 39,174 
pike ANG COTMAGE....seseeeeereceeers esebeseesoees suaskiawaiassieass cwt... 3,971 63,074 
otton— 
Sea Island ....++-+++- mmosecbosceosced faceusvachraccssaneeces pounds...} 15,140,798 
Other kinds........++++ tedeeeeseisyeaie poeneeeueeecsnnns .---. pounds... 279,169,317 20,690,045 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed and COlOTCA......e.serereeseeseereesereseseenes eeeeeaue vadegee|eeesnns Beeodesseea ss 45,120 
me pice 2 ae eee ee oer cn scansanc- cass oncanccReclave cn serdnronrssnee- 951,001 
ANKECEN....reeeeeereeeee eeeeee seeseese Baddsededs ive sdeccscosscseseecsversleacsesscursessoceres 14,750 
Twist, yarn, and thread.........+++ aeons Resseraencsesiscsctaessocdlsvostsvansveewessersan 11,175 
All other manufactures........ tae ssve se pen vencenseentenchesestgess a\ecastqesteeeest sees 137,368 
Flaxseed... ...csescecsereerecacereeseoere Deeded cocsvscdvsescssen-s bushels... 124,287 188,606 
Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and thread......recccersreee sesesevesessceeceeearseeees aopeced 11,084 
Bags and all other manufactures ..+++++.seeeseseererersserresrees ; 5,364 
edie Seale oeeesenesene Mescescecenwenwecasonresse SpaCeEeOe ork 79,566 
OPS saseccccseeccccancenesersceeeees Porendisonphr skonscunescwsnnsn a3 8,284. 
Me ae satiaetowesserenrescessse cvesenes 8,358 
inseed Oil.......++ pede. on edeee ses Oo eaetcdaavscasncsesercntennss 
Spirits of turpentine.....+.se+eeeee- Pee cshosses Bea eee cas 20,704 
Spirits from grain... Ta atdos seen vetsioaio ie sensise enews 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, im CaSKS, ).....s.-0-0e gallons... 144,832 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, in bottles,)....+...-.+0. dozen... 25,085 
Wie ar Psy ee veak danse -navencacnvnsvrsccrnesnenesesreenenrsronecss|aentereecussnes sits 8,182 
Spirits from mMolasses......eeresererssserernencesserereerstses gallons... 260,924 97,003 
DE GIAESOM Ss ccsccnsconenoronosee-snresstonsonsnneessscnsnsnensancenaceswal: astraacsseceysns ses 1,511 
Sugar, DrOWN.......ecesereeereesessseesncencnsnseserers ccna pounds 18,703 1,489 
Sugar, refined.......sesserersrereres sddiee dateeeiraneseeetese pounds...| 236,744 34,012 
TODACCOs.eccaccncescescosvsscesecoansaesecsneses ee MOCsenOsays 100,025 6,577,123 
Tobacco, manufactured....cerrsesrercerrerstrrererees Mauedcass pounds... 2,730, 255 939.024 
Rinvuiths cooks <eraeiase eos ecosson ONE nd vsc cet reusascsccues pounds... 45,812 } 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and heading.......++ ieatese Swescacee eatin acess thousand... 24,192 
Shingles.....ccceceecceseececesseresees Acco thousand... 37,696 1.515.162 
Boards, plank, ANG SCANTING....+sesseereesereccereeeees M feet... 82,003 le ela” 
Hewn timber....sereereeeee Feeeer Pon aiaes poienteesstentsc\cseiiae tons... 5,940 
(thier [uilbers, cecag-ner ce teseagemanrmtonnsesezeccooe-orcseeser rooasa:|oscacacnegasssccse ses 144,548 
Masts and Spars..-.++.+++ reeretes Releeesedsesocccasveoerssanasees nak enncon oaeSouSeORBARE 37,460 
Oak-bark and othet dye......... Per naatscecéssccaceeacmeacead CSSA BERORARS +56 BARORCED 79,884 
Ashes, pot and pearl........ sevoceseecovoccsecsasosearssonsecs tons... 6,810 643,171 
Tar and pitch.....-sseeeee Oe seocecessseeee DALLES... 55,737 402.488 
Rosin and turpentine J ccigdesaseveesseesacooesecornses DALECI Baas 141,728 a 
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\ Number : 
ARTIOURES and quantities. Mi or 
Animals and their products— 
ne Soeee qh ea mene aa setnntcnese seemactegaeant ee eener ens ++++..number 16,171 
OL Mice scthes teaser cabarets aca snscescanenae weacventeecns rose UELEGIS 53,836 
Bacon and hams....... PES CGS sASESERC susastspersesecsee pounds... 1,837,920 $1,495,830 
lads seven sansenresoncneon sass sc ceeenaneaecencyectcesdameers pounds... 7,493,319 
Horned ‘Cattle, occ cshssseosssesccgecpaaspecenececertreet -..number.., 15193 
BOGl «cies tscvavtceca crocessteseseccanccsteoastsseerenc eter ners barrels... 66,640 
TBM O Wisescnasancerexeueseescecetscecteneraes cerete seceestenes pounds 422, 130 719,961 
ae ensanenadererdecness Seneecaciessucnemeceecensapeneete sees number 39,642 
UUGUGD i. Sacaceasececdsteretescessomrosescaceeeetcesesrecetenes ounds 1,184,329 
ORCESC Ret nenrecetncntescoctsescessscenteareccarserentttettts POuHee "688,548 176,354 
Dallow candlegs.. nos. <<cecosesseccstose cette eee pounds 2,348,501 a 
OAD. oasecesotae ct ictcssascane ee en en pounds... 7,782,039 | i a 2 
FLOYSOS ...05.sscsmmeccapuien so cesnsinecsenesncaurcceceasantemerete number... 1,442 
MULES: nenesevensconsecetcesccnecuasencesmscerse steers tetas number... 1,377 185 Hee 
Leather and morocco skins.............6+ savcceceteess asa sneeeene sete” acer coetce Fact 81,221 
UsGa (Heh as Guaescsnestencsedecetnecccceneeecesrenataceoere pounds 233,391 E 
IBOO(S oe aersstoacathacessisctsessvontroeatemeseecenanerse toasters pairs 6,245 401, 259 
ISNOCS. 5; wae cncaecupeetetuasnanssuarence-cetecreccee career sceactat pairs... 401,188 ji 
SHCCD... dacceenass Ps cuisnuse tteesoace cetaceans Bessoacticscecne number... 5,545 4 499 
POKING ANE. TUNE ccs ccocsecenscaccdsterccrcarecteceecare treet eee Tt tee ee ee 626.235 
"¢ oo saavadee gasses Tacbedececescussegeccesserecccesurerereeeneet pus 486,530 134,886 
PRES ae. eswacgsncnosevsscscceusosesusensopravsctrcecsttcnsccnress .--barrels.,. 13,83 
Bread stuffs— ine ay 
Naydiam: COMNstcctavcaraecascartcece resect cersee mete bushels... 704,902 342,824 
Indiamlmeals. ccccccsccuccteecceeneeeterrcerert terete barrels... 174,639 480,034 
Wheat. docsters bushels... 8,906 6,730 
MIOUM. casgsacoces saoscecrsrececessatcnoceceeet emt barrels... 860,809 4 236,939 
Rye Meal Fsc5 coccsenapessccpocts cockocetesertones tee oe barrels... 22/214 ; 59,036 
wo ODS, EC... cceressosncscssoccsenceseceecccerte res tome eet eae RooEerOO as sn 67,997 
UCOswicssathnguecsccer stoctsssccesccategareneetee tee rtaetteentene tierces f 
Bisciit, OL SHID-DTeAd.. <cnccsocscancote ee cetee tenet eee barrels... set ae 
oe OPEN P-OLCAC!, ceccccepenenccrereee encore To eee W evron OP'S... 35,191 171,105 
OtAtOCS,...crerccersens SSCOROANOAOODS Agsnschonbodadncacsaicds bushels... 
@ablesiand: cordace.21......ccs..coneceoss RONEN eke Keke at Seen Lee ceca pte 
Cotton— ; : : 
Sea Island. 3. ..ccsecsses sus seccacarses ausescacacasesent pounds...| 11,288,419 
Other cindssncsencarestrene oces astenessccereeieereet en pounds...| 199,302,044 22,487,229 
Cotton, piece goods— ; 
Printed and colored............ aaetaesieseetees wacneacrunet ccassbear bade He Chcisionticskes ae 
W Bite ...sccacedeasumeestecores cee tereeeeete eae pbseeritersry| nircertrs st ae ey 
Nankeen ..<sessceeseente hegeoubaneaneecerenete ieee sisters rea emer deeseseneesenad pa 
Twist, yarn, and. thread.,s+ccssccrsetesrertens SOCCORS RE BHEBOCE aisieaeeteinieaies vive 
hn AlPother manufacttres,.....csccscecvcovsensseaereeey cere ee eee Soosanaboocenat salets 
AXBCOM scsscnsnsain toskcsee cade coceseec te eCee rete ee Renae : 
Flax and hemp— ae eA 
loth: and’ thread’...c.scssenasereees BACB SGCoHOOREA Coon anocenneDAl brea Stirs 
Bags, and all other manufactures ...........ssccccesscceesceceeceel one sseteheners, paces 
Gingemamerethacs.scse-8 sulsavee tees AoC EEE pounds... 220,396 Brace 
TlODSracccateietactesiesssccscscasabencetereetemeneee Meancteesssaeaee pounds 3175. 058 9 Bhs 
Indigors eee Mohs isosensests saci eee PAA ae Bac eae pounds 2.648 yas 
Juinseed! Oilememeettees-css.osc steers ratty oh gallons... 9200 uve 
Spirits of turpentine... ssoeeteee Senne gallons... 32,547 22,119 
Spirits frorl PraUiestrsscc-.ss-cccencstersseete sete cteenerae ...gallons... 468, 888 
eer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, ).............gallons.., 37,690 203,780 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, ).........00+ dozen... 20,574 3 
: Vinegar owewoaeeee BRU e ee seis b deacaeine snesiiaiee cigeiennsacseheaans pease saesaseusaee sats 5,894 
Spirits from molasses..caavascsereseescecoseees ceanaae Reece gallons... 506,052 185,096 


MoLas863 05 sc cdcte ROMER eae s+ oss ssca se snecctnememeeenteeen teal sesaesees 601 
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sal v nostosing  STATEMENT—Coneluded. %» "8 \ 
ahi.\o stytonismes Sun ‘ ’ \ n 
Beat NF Nodinaiqgse Qi - |.) Number ‘3 Z 
Lorem van. hae * BRgUES ity MO fogk ii and quantities. aluation 
_* as 4 te aa © - 
DUS RENE O EI) ee came ete ob soli ccsuvacseces rence POUIGS et: 54,035 $4 095 
PRE |. 0. AN ce ee rr »--. pounds...| 269,291 38,207 
LOGE sete BAL cate OE Oe Reteer er avennie . hogsheads... 96,278 _ 5,269,960 
Tobacco, manufactured... Been: cctanes Haciacmeraets pounds 2,637,411 210,447 
: 5 910.747 — 
Pi one Te ag! a Ha BecnacahaachaensAnavecacn pounds... 35,655 § di 
toy onees errant: thousand... 25,981 e 
Pe aaias kos-Levccesccsoste ret encce.. thousand... 51,672 ite, 
Boards, plan and scantling, SERS oy ARRAS eRtR ...M feet... 86, 981 | ei 
Hewn ee en one onee Caer rn es evNeeseneeer2A¥ tons... 4,523 
Other lumber.. « By 182,303 
Masts and spars... 10,354 
Oak-bark a: ae 101,175 
asters pot ante 761,370 
ar an, pite . 487,761 


163,443 


: tes, 8 {i.. 

Summary st edie of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal sports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1829. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and N avigation, ] 


OOT 2 : O62 61 
HER LEE P yoe, pot 1 
sh ND ARTICLES. ws Aehctend Valuation. 
GET.& ; 
Animals and their products— 
10,779 | 
So ce FRAN Eo opncinondes «men pratt <cis sicas'ss)ofes barrels... 59,039 
Bacon and hams.. “Aah pons rob ces 5 ee eer pounds... 2,305 ah $1,493,629 
Lard s.i.. : ae  ERROMERRE ORS vo'ca cael: pounds... ”, 154,742 : 
Horned cattle... titeenerseeeneccsseresneereneeeeeceres number... 2, Rank 
cise Aes tha 1s 0 teil barrels... 51,100 era. 958 
r Tallow... i Piguet pounds... 491,106 | 
EN dese oo PPOTEMRE ETF eronfreeerneresses eens number... 44 "982 | 
HC TeRE.t 8. +=. eteenanseeanerseedenctensassaneeeneeeeeeces ey pounds... 969,137 } 116.405 
Cheese.........c.0+- pounds... 916,695 oe 
PED OMEGHIMTIESs crests assacveesvnctsosecsnccccasbeseioonies pounds... 2 522,975 
goa. a ear ¢ aeennie Pear acleultar cide ssepeaeeraeay oth pounds... 5,441,303 692,092 
4 Horses SROt SoAno: :ATeR EA Deer veh oasnectdviinct sees'sek pakbyss%¢ number... 1,985 207.858 
dorsdide sSRASARS SABA e eB e SaRSBHAAREAG SSAA PArEeD number... 1,299 ? 
Teather and morocco skins,........+. SUG S63 355 0 OOOO OED PEA II 4 fate nae 80,173 
Wane co by oatiasiadh Soft oe sv clas span apbinsbmeivyes«6sisiss pounds 259,586 
PN eR ete ce caseeuoes en deoss tater pairs sa 356,658 
eeeacey datasets peat tess DOTS 359,041 
Seleyeiahle'sg seeeeee DUEL 6,846 10,644 
ROE RL SS EES 526,507 
Sie epapeepeesr, pounds... 532,422 132,939 
Apples. !eerses0. nshepee SR aie Dc aieircout isisaicetc: barrels... 8,193 15,958 
stufis— ; o eee 
OP nd COLD osbdvva geen gugesesgotees Prsssetiny scztens bushels... 897,656 478,862 
Indian meal.... A Pe Fcteee aera: barrels... 173,775 495,673 
Wiheatee....-.-- ty witsecdcastessi bushels... 4,007 6,372 
BIOUL. ser esipae on deh ORR sonore barrels...) 837,385 5,793,651 
Rye meal....... Seo PERERA ARERR EE A ep acacin barrels..,|__ 34,191 127,004 
Rye, oats, &C..sseseenre eee Rennes ecapaucuaiciad innssesenneesssenes Q gh Bah 
Rice. seepevereneeececrssscesesseseneeeseerersenenenonssoenarsecne tierces.., ae 171,636 2,514,370 


28 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. _, 


se el a ee 


Number Valuation. 


NOTES and quantities. 
‘ : 

‘Biscuit, or ship-bread.......... Ls A pibevertcniov's oineneneees barrels... 44,254 Sey 

Biscuit, or ship-bread......... ERIE cewnspiinnsa sa nestameere kegs... 26,849 ($172, 897 

Potatoes, §. ftvares te ssc 00 gssesnabens oR Reese ee, bushels... 17,226 = 80,079 
Cables and cordage............ chebadpaseieenene sardesacedeeeane eos CWhea 660. bit 7,984 
ae a 12,833,307 shi 

Dee [sland .dvcccesse cos veevsisvssnessoceseosionesienninewisans - pounds... 833,30 i 

Other kinds......0.. Bissind kates 252,003,879 f| . 26,575,311 
Cotton, piece goods— , poets 

Printed and colored........s++0+ ER veckaicisivasacsiabiee seve an eeiaa eal accusedevcnssopene| ys IERIE, 024 

IWiltite G1 deck voters eosessse'edoaw cones Sichidespoicsinensns eu sensnasbaswaamaasions oanedeecsene.osinnad — 981,370 

Nan keetbiaaataereseonanerdeed sue us osceassencedsslaccconawasaaned woe eneeedds| ce eae saeete aa ong ia b1.,878 

Twist, Vari, Gad thread |, ascsactcbsaccceceoesssavdnenisnn en arediaaisine | <nieneeiels cacsomaneh) Wii RT 3,049 

EGIL Otheramas mula CUTS . 1. -wskiuese se seusiioosevasy0snenneesensssaebonel Seuenn” gcneoseae ovo]. -atpeb2', 336 
HAR GOd oa sntu ee veRBhUW eM vies dees sete acideliciisiscinestnsiseeaaiuauerad bushels... 68,758 ~» 113,040 
Flax and hemp— te 

Cloth ando thread wwawsswdcdedwcsseaqunessescacdeusscecennssesccaecs Mond bed auanoedwesee Ua. - 2,166 

Bags and all other manufactures.......sececceesessovese toeseeonefes Pe ee Aner (14,954 
GinSONG.. cc sdece deh becccsesesaacsseeees ee ccsccemsacecataeens pounds... 411,602 114,396 
1 BRO] Shag dade ciag uecooceocsuandacr s0c00 eagaasdacoqocesuenrcoouctetee., pounds... 128,482 6,917 
ETMBGEM. Olli st... eetsaeeSAt coe acscgancke ese eesnseasevcagesaaad gallons... 5,322 30,442 
Spirits Of CUPPeSN tiMel.« .ic..n soo genes sete aruvaceanedronases aaise gallons... 184,199 f ha. 
SSPMAtSMOM CAM. Ae sass. st copeseeest tthe tussock ocacchsptencns gallons... 591,109 ) | +7 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, )..........+ gallons... 36,563 215,494 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles,)............. dozen... 14,024 ; 

BYSiM0 FATT sncrna es voaaiadinasunidalels caus cinta tiialomtteaieiaes ioscbanteie aca a a oe 5,953 
Spinats from im Olasgessh. 2 <1 cad saceeee tees eee cise ossntn smonoaaus gallons... 464,225 166,740 

Molasgegs 4. 3.04..5:3 5+..0086<qona Senses paepivesetnaseecee sence aeeeeeenl aeeetiae pother tet ze 1,992 
SSUES Ey DLO WELL. ceetesWatacns annsie gecoSeheh baw veseeeeresanseeeeel pounds... 53,778 3,289 
Siew! refined : 436A ted asics «> nisadbtated Meccnsedevansensecrse pounds... 479,218 50,739 
A ORC OO AL scsheee ea sa,snde decubma ae tes auneaslaouaiaa tree hogsheads... Til Sa 4,982,974 
Mobacco;.menutactured:.. 0. .ctsdeqescdecsssaseatesaseeeareme pounds 2,619,399 

PSU wash dorset hanele asda s oon aniodet Ce SOME snla chin be RenaDeeEee pounds 19,509 aacve 
Wood and its products— 

Staves qe MeAaACinig...26 caeaceccesvcesereereneeesteeese thousand... 29,253 

SS alin Beate Ise naatisugucvslevie dude scsisvec remaster ence eee thousand... 62,459 

Boards, plank, and. scantling............cecccsccsesseccs M feet... 75,257 1,553,828 

FLW NMIDA WEL Fes awakcss ssiadiaSeipes sak asaccotcesasesattcerereeete tons... 36 436 

Other Tumalyen wiesesassanhercoedscsiecayeccecsnoaceesnessneinceetecn a... tana 126,575 

IAS tS SATA see ce ct isewelcale- onan qsica onas soa cdtbenein ck cadeaasdsivcc| -seoasaaeeae acre 17,768 

Mak-bark mai ainer Cye....ccheMt dnencesnpsermecearetcatbenrpacenetanccons, eee 165,406 

Ashes, pot BNL POAT sacebdsnos oness sontcescasesaeemeeeeenee tons:.. 6,881 817,434 

daar 60. ouChs se ecucanessepenneeen aac aaineecomeguaiainnnaci barrels... 48,329 

Rosin aid) tus pentine....».dercessasessonesseneeeeeeeeen -barrels... 142,761 377,613 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
Umted States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1830. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. ] 


Number 


ARTICLES. ne 
and quantities. 


Valuation, 


Animals and their products— 


22,294 
45,645 
2,154,986: 
6.001 417 


so sete late Re sree cies esitcle men weg ashheisfueres lsasansasiOAEN Clee 
Bacon and WaMsen.sseecssesc cca Bo cinciiStrng ares pounds... 


LeArd...ssserecseseresosserercesersoosssossenssensenevenereessPOUNGS... 


$1,315,245 
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STA TEMENT—Continued. 


Number , 
eal and quantities. Maluason. 
m pee Cattle..........0.. Ae ee ah eee Picci ....-.number... 4,125 
RS Gaees By tbe aes 5c COCSREC CER rns Reh hceainshneisiciiwons barrels... 46,842 = 
Tallow ........ Pee o ccwess chon ceed PPE sc sennnane PASM ovayshetolsp- 533,436 $ 717,683 
number... 50,146 
Seeaeecenetes pounds... 899,396 
ASTER AT... Lo ehartics. Rebs veeepounds... 688, 241 7,510 
Bebe ae' qosctaneesct Odldes scibewinsisssascinorewe pounds... 2,443,045 
SOA Diescdscavatce sees theta nea Be saaaiseeaseteve's Rgelaciagla viens pounds... 5,361,467 69,238 
PULOTBES | wiewsieniiwaee Ros Biemins eos aeelsvoiel Pei deieGnbeekainisini number... 2,138 ¥ 
MUGS: << asetacsctevocrucscosnesavacs £5.25 obs eee number... 695 oe 
se Lead Bera ANOLOCCO SKINS. ..2c.sccseccssccsnscovsersscesnccsveseses sea eeaananiassenticee 70,968 
BLCRL Cri mcinwwevaiceasere Beteieetstiias/sisfnaleiantaecuisvaneslewoaie «sis pounds... 244,214° 
PHOS: se dosesese cvuateaeneeets Ree pairs... ss 338, 603 
RINOCS +5085 seen tues Pere ee E Wis ha tht Cedars saves chcastianesixcce pairs... 355,875 
REED: cee oteeastespcexmenssa eb beecessrsscvescoes Recess essere number... 15,460 22,110 
Pi ABM hE clas leccteapecectocahene Wak Bases ih 641,760 
PPIX. «su alvevoretaaaas PEP soe Vtsaee eis occeeiGondasacncsen pounds... 581,201 153,666 
Apples eee nce aascctet NOON ons san uioseveisetcas barrels... 14,458 23,727 
Bread stuffs— 

Tndian COPn....2.....eceeeserereseee epbebnasensacsaeaigasmess bushels... 444,107 224,823 

Tnndian Meal unio e.cccesecccssaassncececcccesessesscosceecs oe 145,301 372,296 

vce Be SE re ms 45,286 46,176 

Flour.......:. Meier: 1,227,434 6,085,953 

Rye meal..ccitescssrececee ot 26,298 87,796 

Rye, oats, &C..........000 Relea eae atsdeetichtasisslnnsessso'semeinsins ccisea ras eo] en eianaleelpsteseoioeee 66,249 
DHSICEs. «00h. Revvemteet es oscocs Pesan twat seat nase Sauaeceneeeaces tierces... 130,697 1,986,824 

Biscuit, or ship-bread............ SeberebaeSaaanenseoan seer barrels... 57,101 188.474 

Biscuit, or Ship-bread.....sssecseseccsseesreeesrereeereeesees kegs... 38,592 , 

Pn tatOes come e treet oes sna ceswaepoctcadessteucsenenesseccnse bushels... 105,620 39,027 
Cables and cordage.........++ eee tetRere aass5 sesieasivsiieine PPAR CER EN ing 351 4,135 
Mee island d 8,147,165) 

Sea Island......c.sssssecsseserseeecsevceesreereaacecereeeeces pounds... , 141, 

Ofer KIN dS s.32 se veswnscecshecasovcsenss Dent CEO RCOEEE pounds...} 290,311,937 f 29,674,883 
Cotton, piece goods— 

Printed and colored ...........+8. Feaekledessso Nadas casts aisuaaeniedeaa ludenaetes avaadnanee 61,800 

Winkie PL MERI seeks boatt ae segniaeaas ts tite RADA Soke 964,196 

Nankeen 1.55.02 .tvcceescasscones 582s semenssiens aRaRtenemaanedanuansness|bbsenespsneae Seeerast 1,093 

Twist, yarn, and thread........ reoeca 24,744 

All other manufactures........++++ alee de ea epas scree cseedse|=assenseeeccnstvaerr: 266,350 
Plaxseed......cessseseenes MCs) See bushels... 115,762 180,973 
Flax and hemp— 

GIO EH arid WALEAG. +... 6..ccevossetedendoseccasacesacsincesonee rasncsicsees|essnoncsseveciseesses 2,152 

Bags and all other PLATT OSELO RINE COM ae sau tarcetaiamaw'e mascieleisia’s os'cw'aivninienlasimatelinataetrenaniess wes) 
GiNSENE.....0.lesecceeeeccnneeceenascerennsecsceenscesvanecseesnscs pounds... 321,692 67,852 
HMO We sete eaceeeceeenesseraseo== NPR PORTE: Bette atacasathee pounds... 383,060 30,312 
INdigO....seceeeecseeeereseeererneeeneeee aaicisiesbies (wmremsanens'dne2.s pounds... 1,140 827 
ThiSeed Oil Fs reatewers ++ Saninaiee ongee Gee cinadoica se Ph eee gallons. 3,914 35.039 
Spirits of turpentine.....reeeeereerererrrersecesreereeeess gallons... 78,629 } 
Qaltsscsccscccccsccccsecscoseesccccccceceseornscsocoesaceesoneosecese bushels... 47,488 22,978 
Spirits from Qrain........eserereeeees veeveceteegeneeetteaeneenes gallons. 653,290 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CASS, )pecgunseoser gallons. 52,397 225,357 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, ).........00. dozen 17,536 

Vine ar....cssseeeeecceseeseeerseeneesensseeeneestenesenns Stier sieeasacinnseac sicoamsenisapasseues 6,690 
Spirits from molasses........-+. Meee eraroe ss ovicuescaaneenees gallons... 753,160 49,798 

IMIGURSSCS. <ocosis cn cease even teovieovsrnes BEORPBB RACE cnc qdoee we caauenieaenns COOCORIROCCOS OCCT 3,963 
Sugar, DYOWN.....+-:seeseseeerserenseenseesneeerssscerensrerenes pounds... 37,646 2,975 
Sugar, refined......s.ssessereesssenreerseerseesrsseseneeer anes pounds... 1,586, 220 193,084 
TPOWACCOn.-adensecssoccsncesacccordeaeseregecasesoeccssceseneres hogsheads... 83,810 5,586,365 
Tobacco, manufactured ........+06 Matekichine BA Ah, Perens pounds... eis} 246.147 

Snuff..... EPI iis cchuodtet titra vassasest cases ves p HOUMOS an 29,425 Ne 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


Number 


ARTICLES. and quantities.| V@!uation. 
Wood and its products— i 5 
Staves and heading....... <WisweW eeealdeewaviewaawmoe shoe oe sian 
Shingles........ Soatttt va vatcaraensarone aide sca sinnnioeeee thousand... ; PATE 
Boards, plank, and scantling..........sese+0+ rasan = 67,300 $1,501,658 
FIG Wii HITE Leecees Cecececcasecetiores is 19,203 } R. 
Other lumber Svosceveutisverseosceseretecssel eee sie steateantetete ede 148,257 
Mastsiam dvapdranseorcnsccsct cabosteewerentoesetkbes ag unset Senay sPatteet | reas SOE GETS S20. 
Oak-bark and other dye.......:tcsescssvevccvecsneee int bbeteseeeneeehne etverecsoeeececteee 220,275 
Ashes, pot and! pearls i... sesecawowsdeddenscosecs ecasecaties tons... 8,957 1,105,127 
av panahipiteht Moes..cs5.sacnaseecersecnevaedsttecctenes .. barrels... 44,343 321,119 
Rosin and turpentine........cccssoersesessece voceeees-DAITE]S... 120,722 =i ae 
eid 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the | 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1831. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Nayigation.] 


Number 


ARTICLES. and quantities. 


Valuation. G 


Animals and their products— a 
14,690 
51,263 
: 1,477,446 $1,501,644 
Meri iars cde de waelys enieaee oos/o oleae snay eae enonaaltsasestereessts pounds... 6,963,516 
lormed CAttle.Ss.c-ssresveceensase SSeesos 3 eadeaa tte es number... 5,881 
PVGOLU Reeve hs cse oc nate ssssusesssdeon coceetecs seer teen barrels... 60,770: 
acct MOB CANONS pounds... 679,623 829,982 
number... 299,473 
P iesteattses ears esieetees veh ereeseuccosuoreconteee tae pounds... 1;728,213 , 
beans MERE STARA hrs cee asec pounds...| 1,131;817 264,796 
Braaluattsvis se velversCriccsscevedecucee eles cssurte pounds... 2,669,211 y 
wictsomeprangauieve: Jusscas sab eslage's oosoculo vat aura eee pounds... 5,752,430 648,252 
number... 2,184 
number... 1,540 218,015 
peda iaran anaes unica M ial lassasacanorhcovanices 58,146 
dein ineenae'saspeseded vee subailenauins sues ees eeaeeeaee pounds... 316,795 
BOOB ois caceccceinaeene’s esse st Wrawedawewen se eewante eee veeeesPAUrS... 4,777 290,937 
deis 08 asie¥ea'eiseelaliides vsdslesees laa shes osc sane aBaeee ena pairs... 257,150 
DMCED sceyvegsesaeenquens sss satapeeweneters sep e ddeuevenen Tey number... 8,262: | * 14,499 
Skins and PUnShe Saadse.. + AN Le seb deessabganndedisass Soar a Boca SAE TOC 50,938 
i i DK Gyht s dele edarakouas ks sspesuntannemente Sa.ciee'estes asitairs'ch pore 430,929 114,017 
PDLESias soe cconwnaedecereatesoossovecceoenct syste! iat tanemaranyT arrels... 16,375 3 
Bread stufis— a 7 vhs te 
Indian COTM .sscoseesesesesvescccscsaviecteretter sae eetens bushels... 571,312 396,617 
Iniliein mealsiceetvsss lscwsave-ocevisled Pe aacenemeee barrels... 207, 604 595,434 
Wheat......ccccsse. ope? 22 Beappente re it rye bushels... 408,910 523,270 
ie ee BC Ra i oieitdie aha 1s sae barrels...| 1,806,529 9,938, 458 
ERG MCAls. wistscaenseeeesbutaws Westover suagea@epcancnss sarees .-barrels... 19,100 ‘ 71.881 
Rye, ORE Cas. cceri Vaccine obore cnt Sables a ree s'sa'as's streets Wessis oceuldcavandaameeemmeehtnes 132.717 
Rice. se gate: Sessa sa a0 USSU eRe RRD rs eae tierces... 116,517 2,016,267 
Biscuit, or ship-bread ..........s0eee5 peaeees Desisse'stiateiiee barrels... 67,113 Seontet 
Biscuit, or ship-bread ..............ceccoueeee oliohsiaicetaoieletaelaas kegs... 46,048 ; 250,533 
ae ‘ie aes, PR Rs aon seed te ttt ae oo hase aisles bushels... 112,875 41,147 
GOIES ANG COLMAMC Mise ss as ssesccnwwecee Nod Gece aa hwnaaapcely sooo CW... 
Cotton— f me re 
Sea Island 1a Meeeeaea cee ascodeec issue vie ataaateeedventoisiseu DOUG SS. 8,311,762 
Other KiNdS....ssesserseessesersssevrsovssevsonecensemnevnersPOUNGS,., aes eaeoaa f 25,289,492 
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nies Number r 
os Bela and quantities. Valuation, 


Cotton, piece goods— 


HEIGI GG eMC ACEO acct Eat Badbahyascnasssaconrsnenscassssassatssce|eresesssseesceeshnade $96,931 
TREES te Or ee a Sea SELIM ARIA ARTES A i NRE 947,932 
PUA KC CTE Sree Seon s. ons eases pe seestasirs Pepa tnanag asta canoent teria coal |p sociseeGn casera 2,397 
IMBVASt Vcr CAN TNTCAGGS. <cisdccisessrsccsnrssccsssscesseessesaeces |* teeeneenens Pererere 17,221 
All other manufactures....... eR AEs vi Seach ccessanecadesdoss ot MGs Sse eR ON Ari 61,832 
Flaxseed... poe ginas-ae SODSEEOORC LAR et eee Oe SOR .++-.. bushels... 120,702 216,376 
Flax and hemp— 
PLOP NATO P UU CAMMCes see comb ontisesxaecnsessscescenss Sassiecencccsseccsca|essersances seveseseee 231 
meirveawanyl: cclicot ver MIAMUTA CULES sve dcoeccsscocesesessecanesecs wel eveee sees te ee eeseNs ee 2,599 
CAMBON Oe cole oenccy cere Bans ssostesessse Rcmiisisanmanenine <2 pounds... 357,002 115,928 
ib: Gee RO iss dais fob ban, peabenieaciageacesscdos pounds... 265,043 26,664 
_ bitueed! oilse sew reer. s cocnncrpaceenaeaeodece Stas gallons... 8,643 54.092 
SPMitgof wee Es sl. oad cael wadedss ccecveekee aaseeaaas gallons... 131,934 ia 
Salty... Bees «site liccane dynes Roneiee eg aeheenbues suemann ye sdsinetncn's bushels... 45,847 26,848 
Spirits from grain gallons... 326,491 
_. Beer, ale, portéer, and cider, ie COSKS!) a capscsenond gallons... 76,856 141,794 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (mn bottles, )............. dozen... 17,875 
See OE oie tee ae ts Seca aE aveasiisscesceovescscssnesessenevesacsesca.|sesscosnrsesases ceed 7,178 
ROMINESRENTIT THOLASSES cca ann cote aserivesoasanenonsaroncs access gallons... 110,554 34,569 
Molasses .........00+ ROMs eeiseielee dn sip ssl aaleselnc'easewsncanisssiescas|sesersierashsessaseses 948 
SURAT, VTO WM: -s.ccsccssesceree no: so-nt age niganetonniceeten 2asae POUNDS s.> 180,132 10,105 
Sugar, refined:.............. fcc BEE AR DeOL A COREE pounds... 2,057,487 215,794 
WODBCCO as..0.< 4 seaeeas shak'- ss Reet eges cise Wershasckcassee hogsheads... 86,718 4,892,388 
MIG DAICCO eIGATIMAGIUTCC:s5, ac sse a sepugenacansosccacceressssu2- pounds... 3,639,856 299.475 
Spuiis...i.s. tegay siihepecsae DOea gah cds cascades seenss< pounds... 27,967 eg 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and heading.......co--ccscrsrsroooserereerereere NOUSANA... 22,838 
SGI CS te baaate, AR, ae eeeibaneabansnacpeecernevece sess thousand... 33,122 1,467,065 
Boards, plank, and scantling..,.......sreese salselsottorss M. feet... 65,045 Tan? 
lew tine ris. pasases ces cesssaanes SE tons... 32,335 
Other lum Wer sat aing. 4s... -cerevoae crane DooiSactnnsseccacsnamestanucss ernse desleaotace 48 214,105 
Masts and spars............+ ee eieaes cenucsasiceeatnesiocnascceaeses.|cneasasees dnaucairaiin 7,806 
Oak-bark and other dye........ SLR Sansegadsa cdaasesecenadl spsees SLOT 8 99,116 
Ashes, pot and pearl........... ee icdeecinopn cin SEEN SAE tons... 10,219 935,613 
Pax and PUiGhi.g a .c-ssosses LSaec REE de sunsincsassessos barrels... 52,995 397.687 
Rosin and tprpentine............ DRE r oolsisa oaino'sc.snacss barrels... 156,319 ) 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1832. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


ARTICLES. 


‘Animals and their products— 


HOGS .....sevecsesscveescseevccemecas Beebe ca vessiesisacesevmeisises number... 
ay eae S98 Ecr Ce MER ae parrels... 
Bacon and NAMS,......scsecsscscseececsereecsssuenrseesers pounds... 
Hoa lsirascetentesdaiducis'ses ssceibedenetets Unsere eyar'ewsese ++, pounds... 
Horned cattle.........s00+ A ac ee Biioacscknreiveanesiieits number... 
IBEGL. . o. on tedoseeee cmetelasectoels Teast’ RONDE ssderosevisl'siaineissiaida barrels... 
Tallow... .cccccccscssosseees Bebo damuldoeas sasiingandviiemyera pounds... 


PINGS wires cocsncscs code saccensMipeapease. Satta scaeinn ++oeseeltumber... 


Number 


and quantities walnaien 


88,625 || 71 928.196 


55,507 174,087 
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Number 
wi 5 ileal and quantities. 
TOILEGCD veh deoe anauetmaneseseo sok ateecneatecee seen nese atone pounds 1,501,686 
GRCESO ME So ceseractacashngensing fttteaascocacccon st casd eeadae pounds - 1,321,853 
SBallOW \CHUGICS A ec oocesssousbececccrcorencenu sone eset eeeee pounds _ 2,498,776 
OAD casededecceachecsccensanonticeomece sees taeteeee ate Mee pounds 5,743,602 
TAO RECR Stoniesareuseaumsascnanste cere caseeecceeeee ence orenG number 1,798 \ 
Wlalesiseacecser cevecscs soccer spe toereatasten cessesmieesaances number 1,128 f§ 
Leather an MOLOCCO: BELMSs..scsscessesrecscuaeeeeccoacseccessecseel ene Sagpneaetcancnn 
NGORLD ELS cncsvacsncnesscscensasonercomarcecesett ae eet inane pounds 318,590 
BOMiSte ss eseh assess obaads «dae sites aaetaceNes snack Uaeenitee ++.sairs 4,215 > 
SOS ssteceecdenapsacgasstebecaesseouacades RERETScnopap= nena: pairs 263,081 
DICED sancosaectacsaseenees tees teaastreteen es test teeter teeters number 12,260 
PINS GC FUUEsceavotsecsanuereaectorstoawonte otis coseneceustsc seneMme eRe ieNS sodetes speed ase 
NERS EE St Snes aaad on CN ashicereatesst ct catess pea lstlene oe pounds... 258,55 
LED DlOn cued Tobie ccs tcrsqevestictap arate sstetsessetcimecstemeneate barrels... - 6,928 
Bread stuffs— 
[Ndi an, CORN ceatecaueMee os -ahivercraersssets eatitee teeters bushels... 451,230 
Indian meal......... epiudsnasitessres ces siedststesenanademeaate barrels... 146,710 
SN CDite ee aseagcincnewdenccnss ch eocsracostmcrensetentateenes bushels... 88,304 
WOU, «.. tonsese sevens nsaescaeagceresssenaoness setereeaanenetene barrels... 864,919 
UVB OAL moutas cascesestesscase eee ceacnerectencecee tee e een barrels... 17,254 
Rye, OAS, | WC... wrasveeseotaheccencccscerstrecnducsetncuoberse test tehsall Sanae iaa= aang 
LS: ae te Sat Senet ane aooree ceanoSSertsogdnonongtocco ances. tierces... 120,327 
BISCuit, QMSMID-DRGAO....deesstheacaseses tenet seeceseeeee barrels... 73,883 
Biscuit, OmSHIPDTCAUcsascorcescrseseticsncccesceteseatetete kegs... 29,208 
POEALOCS A 2 tancs cgakvopsscscoterccaracace meet eatin eee bushels... 106,517. 
MAMAN -cONMATE. 0... ..cecoucoesgecsnsearsticceseerectestteeee cwt... 1,086 
Cotton— 
Wea (SAN eae garnosasessess resem nee ete néssongtaces pounds... 8,743,373 
Ober Kids svaceaetposntschacssesereteteccne state taeeee pounds...) 313,471,749 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed and colored|...:..gscconensesss sacaceteceetaete tecccccegecheeleswensstersetomenenee 
Wit ..0.y...cccseccvossecnnndeccassovsenetecceentecencec cecece aa Tenn Eee a eaenais Sanaauiay 
Nan keeny o.oo. tics sssconscaguonarcnansonaccaasce sete scasaeen se eatamenaa een eae eae 
Twist, yarn, ard “thredd eeccc.ccets ss cccccoseecacceseteeeeeaaene nan: | ena nenee ener 
All-other manufactures... si.ccc.cstesssenccccccecssseseccteseeeeneal totale maa amnnC a 
TE LMGGOU ope SB ibeismadararokies «cNsicbeoasencsere teeter meee bushels 57,537 
Flax and hemp— 
Gloth ang *thnead....s.sssdecasascecsteccceccccs: “eC Migeccsnsecasce|tccshectsnse setae Rite 
Bags.and.all.other manufactures. .....:.cassosblasheterscassasese: kavecoveet tune 
AGIN FON Ts ces sche camper cacpactestocearset eae tere ee eaeeene pounds 408,404 
EOD Binnsasnssntch ocak oaavuopiices ssessehcatauiesee tet? se eeeenen eae pounds 184,729 
Toinigeed O11 4. Ease. cssncaesevacsesrectttescecsee tenet eeaaam gallons... 4,495 
MSPIPLUS OF CUBPEMUMEd.s.. s-seb avceyearersarcessdi ee eee gallons... 71,766 
OBL birtan sais oh Ye paltcneluppeeateoa uote vere nee teecee ea a bushels... 45,072 
PUES {OM STAIN. wiseradeescappooderssrecceneccre meee gallons 258,961 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks,).......c00008 gallons 40,988 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )........0000 dozen 12,120 
PVAMOQAM fs scvanecscecesnsecnetenscoces cee strat On ne TREE SuAU a s+ Cia aang 
Spinits from Molasses, ...2.... derusescensaravectsceeeenn tes gallons 119,416 
HANG LEUSS CRY <s ssaueseaniastng aneeebomnamanere tereecesecncessevescasecarsreseact| ter adediecmetedaases 
DU SAMIOLO MN 5. vasceypeindses sauternnae seausesesaasanenesstseene pounds 154,160 
SUSATIMTENNCH vonwisiccdesepriecdeaeotce eee Soy Sangeemaeeperc pounds 701,862 
TODMGGO tants diewty c00.<.0¢s.saneeaie ok teee ee ee Eines escscce hogsheads.., 106,806 
Tobacco, manufactured... :..:.0...cscseseeenneeneanene tae pounds... 3,456,071 6 
TIT rans as-is «opens sn oh oc uneeeemeeeee cprnodeeccantes pounds i 31,175 f 
Wood and its products— : 
Staves: and theading....iecccccse oe thousand... 20,282 
poi Slew eaMMMMbun cde ans ssartsas ctecheess cok aaneeunnaned Gus thousand... 39,123 
nes plank, and scantling........... Beaanesanaethe M. feet... 67,820 
Hewn tiimbenersceisaeses Geaeis sicies coins ed tc eg emeanenee Dnemeae: tons... 
Other lumber: /tpeemuesens.cccc.cc caren Meanee seascnsemascecocenscd| ree ibe. 
Masts and sparsvauemmeisedss.-sceccdascccaue’ enmnaipesings teeaceenee nou Dea Oia 


; Valuation. 


$290, 820 
701, 184 
164,034 
42,505 


217, 388 


'29'385 
691,909 
62,444 
15,314 


278,740 
480,035 
93,500 
4,880,623 
» 15/392 
78,447 
2,152,631 


255, 735 


42,077 
13,863 


31,724,682 


104,870 
1,052,891 


127,583 


4,677 
38,221 
2,493 
11,232 
14,673 
5,999, 769 


295,471 


1,522,053 


188,608 
13,368 
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ae i r¥ Number ; 
af ‘ Sinead and quantities. by a 
_ Oak-bark and other dye....... RMR eee ast osscoc ve svce aca anel secesuces acaternsnaes $52,944 
“Ashes, pot and pearl.....cssesssseeeereeseeeseeerereeeretsee: tons 8,859 930,398 
Dar and pitch.....c.sceeseeeseeeeeeeseeeeteerseeereresees barrels... 47,523 | 476.291 
~ TRosin andy tumpensine....k...sscsescessssesssesessesesses barrels... 168,770 J : 
3, £9 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
- United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1833. 
~ [Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


1 T.-M O—OT_—OoO op er 
: Number . 
7 we Valuat 

ARTICLES land quantities. luation 


Animals and their products— 


HOGS.....sceesecseeceescerescenseseeareeseeseeesenanevenesers number 6,819 
AGL asscoastepetten REE MRE Ra ope rca idensosncdesntsnass barrels 105,870 | $2,151,558 
Fie. COn AAG BIAS Soceeedieledsesacpeocasesroo's desaieeeince ee pounds... 1,786,637 Ca) aja 
Lard... s.c.seccsativerenveoeesescessecsecsversvesieesenerenes pounds... 7,655,198 
Horned Cattle......c..cssceccesececescnsoeteeccereneneeeeees number... 6,837 
BR WESCOL. 22 58.s eG Foab- 0s vecccnvedoessdeeees seers sway wos s DATE OCIS <a 64,322 958.076 
inlicnw retestyacespes<.socccdommnneess ben tsntecaastveteresaanrs pounds... 676,841 | el 
HLides.....c04.sesses2eossdbeceeecovsnsecesspaseceessreceoncoo es number... 58,179 J 
Butter... ceecssereseeeetee Fe cI reer wisi dn so'covseitss~ pounds 1,346,364 068.453 
Cheeses... <c-¥e0 Fe RTS sak ou sinwwe vote gueeies pounds 1,213,092 pigs 
Leet Candles......--++0+ Pisani ceinsssossoesnes ser ssisacains pales epdene 673,076 
BP -soecsenvsessevsersssaccvsesececcocccssacscscscnsssseereens pounds Roots 
HOYrses........ececseceerscccevessreerse pecemecadccaseassaneass number... 2,040 
Tanah elie oc ca RRR ae eee number... “Peiegint 167,330 
Leather and morocco Skins......sscsecsescescernscnesnersnnesensers|ersenceesecsrense sen 38,267 
Bian ther ch. kh A es «+ .0nese -dgnapbeteenedacese »-venersas<---DOUNGS... 275,453 
BOOts...0so-cccceencsceecccocsepecsscesessonsnsccscrersasessoecece pairs... nas} 213,510 
shoes... 9... CERES SEO RROBS (AEB E CECI? ric sco eee pairs... 167,622 
ey Sheep.-...-.-.5 ee a Babiaea na o0xeos-=- number... 11,821 21,464 
SIMS ADD FUG. dacues-c-nce cea ssornesarsonesenssccrorsceeserosnsccrocsccsfscessererscererseses 841,933 
i TNX he nls te se Madeab cons cosh on oetwnerscccoccssssssssscccese pounds... 783,843 178,748 
A PPleS.....0.-40 fe (vadecho----2--ssetersnrnnccaceneavenserosseceeress barrels.. 17,075 33,262 
read stuffs— 
ye Tndian COV ececssccvscecsscsrescensrenenarecacescecoassens ..bushels... 487,174 337,505 
"Trdian meal...c-..scsccssseceeceessnscoeresvcceesecacreeeers barrels... 146,678 534,309 
Wi heatesc.seisacteccescecccssecctencecstectccersceesccroonscess pushels... 32,221 29,592 
POUL. cccoccccuccesocesscecceccoeccearcoscerccerserecncnsosesers barrels... 955,768 5,613,010 
Bye meal..,...-..0rrcorscecsrnsensnnntnseesseenscesencesecn ss barrels..: 36,038 140,017 
Bye, Oatg, Sei s)zf--.-----he-eapradsarers ssspanemmececnrcncccererecses [ste eet nen cease tc 102,568 
Bee Bee cpeaae -ssfaccceeniozne+- --s Gamumemeazaes VIEL CES... 144,163 2,744,418 
Biscuit, or ship-bread...... Let) RRR ics 25 barrels... 72,642 252. bbb 
Biscuit, or Ship-bread...-ssseeseeseeescstsrrereesseeessces ess kegs... 23,718 ; 
Pinta ibesh 4 eka aeater «<n na6 Mecpbeceecenginad a entee stare 2a SHE 136,127 52,052 
Cables and COrdage......s...sssseresensnrsenseresesesecserearecerers cwt... 10,342 23,140 
Cotton— 
Bea [Slat desscccscscccencocesesaccrsesraccesceccccrncncrens pounds... 11,142,987 36,191,105 
Other kings che-.. .--rcamsermersrnreoreersererssorncesess pounds...) 313,555,617 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed ea COLOTCA.....erecsraccecesccessceesseecescarsccsacsesegerer|oes ab SReBeeERe eds: 421,721 
<item | 0g aR leper Grn ts eeeMetaien pobre t 1,802,116 
54 
Bipakeencsaseosinasiggceees Noyce vne sinauens cies nnaaalealiane sees aces csirianee fe’ os5 
F. PCE. ees eveeee eapnsueecesias je CeemenSweaselesleceeel ced sssic.ct tisueocecs.s ? uv 
Pwist, Vern, AMD iateee patscasssiiidipcriasoctstsiamnasceceseeece fe ETE 202,291 
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: o - cone 
Number . : 
‘ ARTICLES. and qu antities. Valuation. 


Sr Gil | antes Ea Sa... | ; 
Blaixed dvessh drevivapes eas rastacest vestecsetes eote ae .-+- bushels...’ 117,292 $228, 300 
Flax and hemp— b ohck 

Cloth and thread sanpaaitayses aa'ifegs ot soap 5,964 

Bags, and all other manufactures senkeiapspsosasttoee whites, 9985 
GARGED Ged jee M ise. occd ee bei ehreeeee ernie 7 546,878 183,194 
HOPE «cncsestucsontrdonavsseusnsastheerer ee |. 468,798 92,963 
ERT Ors sv crraness aeereneananes ery 300 37 ©6180 
Tmsecd ols, teat ee ce 3,159 ee 
Spirits of turpentine a 71,654 : 780;203 
CULE. perce RRRRC Sle eis Seem ot 25,069...) 18,211 
Spirits from! grait.<-s.2....01,.h ree nie eee gallons... 295,695 ) | : 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CASHEW ceitccset gallons... 65,044 144,069 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in (10) ASB We ee ee dozen... 14,658 ) 4 

VEDOL AN . prec spans steseceotenssncmmpicetottetnecnc te ee eeinwieoa’s shsissclesi 3,347 
ea FPOMNMIOISSES s.scscbicre ee es gallons... 79,693 28,463 

Molasses Toi. ceaeeecsorsacs secseseatuas soncennre eet ee resleieaaessiesccaiyce £2,279 
ROMRTDTOWL coon snasceesossccht eee eae snhs Wubenapam hannah pounds... 100,340 7 635 
Sagar, refined oer. h eee enemas erwlnadtn pounds... 416,736 40,327 
Tobacco... . (fasten fungi Saat sevearedeentnines hogsheads... 83,153 5,755,968 
Tobacco, manufactured........s.seseeecesesecccccccncceccs pounds... 3,790,310}, 5 son che 

RUE ps Eesonsentsneseseecnnah etre ree en eee anae pounds... 13,453 eine 
Wood, and its products— 

Bities and heading oa 30,984) | 

ingles 40,956 

Feards, F 16, 755 1,969,191 

Hewn timber Bee 20,247 

Other lumber ase cuee foainsivaaciacd 249,036 

Masta and sparesirss..........atltuscesaccorecassonecee ese eae 32,625 

Oak-bark and other d EE 93,609 

Ashes, pot and pearl......3....:cesssescseerscrecccc tons... 11,052 814,398 

VRE ANG) PIC ATs. dasssestroreeeee ere barrels... 41,024 ), , ; 

Rosin aud turpenting ....\...uhaiwerccc sc. barrels...| 176,146 te 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1834. 
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ARTICLES, Number 


and quantities. Valuation, 
oT oe renee imme eh 
Animals and their products— 
BAOES..css5 Stans erates ..c..bs ce See Sasdeiet: number... 3/338 
Bork... bf Mabie de vesseccas huis ttle Lae RR ad barrels... 82,691 = 
econ and hams......ccsehecassnss ese eee ee pounds.., 1,520,638 $1,796,002 
eke ae BOOLEAN At vies eh. ounds... 9,050,342 
Homned cattle...i.1.........ca:/ Smee Weieenee isber: 6,44] 
TRON puedes ios vo. csh nnessca AE ss esiealea¥ et os'sa'saceeett barrels... 46,181 : 
Tallow. $apivets:.s.....+..+64e;¢e ee alee ew eee s'veteeh pounds... 771,239 755,219 
rire aE EOE srs ane number... 60,015 
Utter. Naseseeaters issscaesstesens i 
Bewsceeesseteneetass seeeee POUNAS,.. 1,084,960 
Cheese... iruvectanensveunsveveahiuocsvaseentinnnn occ een pounds... "819,567 190,099 
Tallow CL ee ea ae eesarissc gene pounds... 2,950,301 
SOA ..+..4.FceietMlas saonenebsu SOTA sai ceupedheles Gel pounds... 4,327,602 61,692 
Horses... 4.2% Ss AAO COCOCCOCOCHCC ECHOES) rrr number... 2,954 
Mules....t.,..000 an BERS E Glas cco cross care Fk She sees umber... 1,000 233,554 


Leather and morocco skins 


aa *stereeteobdaeaseree Monel gag cc ce ee 11,322 


“—_ 
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| Number 
; ea and quantities. 
eather: 2.25.52. ocuo.oce anes BEBcORSECCESDOG SCOR SSTE pounds... 257,813 
DOO. cterereeeee cect MUPUMCE Cerro eccecevessserccccqshsess'snes pairs... 7,874 
St So ao ase APES CEOS “Oo CAOGL AOUSC EEE = SERS pairs 134,729 
MCC Deetescrtcashects stesseee aoe oo Meo Mecmeatreess sits cees cass number... 16,654 
~ Skins and fars...... saceoGe SCO Beaes vavseessccssicicrcosecceusiaese sorce ndoosige ahaa00s 
IVES sc sides trasaions cesee Raed .GHTSRR RR SBE NEB BEEooocig ddan pounds... 364,674 
DARIN GRY 2a. ttar arn secins side cose Met eweesavancecs apna eras barrels... 25,276 
Bread stuffs— 
~~ Indian corn...... Pr asecibcor CRSRCES Reosteotese conics bushels... 303,449 
Indian meal....... eee Meptessacbesersrcerece sss dserac barrels... 149,609 
MONVIN CHT. be. cones teopeces Pee accsecnenst tcc coececdeecseas: bushels... 36,948 
IOUS. “font sneotnennee Mibeabeseccseccevecctcescenvesstscescsrs barrels... 835,352 
Rye mealiiicc.c0: Seer ipdcessssccctencncasesscscesesrces barrels... 39,151 
UY 0, CAlS) Ce esmtasemseterescn+se5ss cree PNT ccecenee ts adeeeasessstwsie'sy 
TRS ORAS errant Ree recent ccrarcsses> beret hn tierces... 121,886 
Biscuit, or ship-bread........ eaeence cocemadsedniccecscagc barrels... 66,309 
Biscuit, Or ship-bread..........cssccceseeececcceessseseeeeees kegs... 25,161 ; 
ROTALOCH Gone raescerases sees Oo none OSCR aR ROARED REE EERO once bushels... 97,427 
Cables and Cordage............ Meseccecnnss snobooaioa OLR ERLE ewt... 2,087 
Cotton— 
Sea Nola meses an sesetenetecseacscs cre Sponpencnoc acne pounds... 8,085,937 
Other kinds......... ee ere NOUNS |) 9 163031, 910 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed and colored ...........++++ Er car pece ccc ce rues seercs|s¥os ash ove vane vapveg 
WWite,. ditertecticerccdscsvcctcterccccccceccscorecccseccensccccceacscoesess|sovsesevovenerszesces 
TVATIKCEI fotcciscccocececccsesccscaceccccovcccccscocccsencccccccssoccesase|seccccecccaseseecuses 
Twist, yarn, and thread......... Fa ac cencec eed wotl og ewores asniene Reales 
All other manufactures......cccsccscccscscsssecesseccecsccsscccascsres|eseenececssacnransers 
HARBOE ss ccvchepecescticnsatcevesdseneserrcosessncavescscese aot bushels... 187,468 
Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and thread.......... nooncedge SCR CROGSCACOLDODAEEcHiGbr hoseenmade | iiadgedce 3 Cee Siocticote 
Bags, and all other manufactures....1......++ Meee acta vacersseaee | 50008 Made aseastae ees 
GINSENG......cocesereererereseesssrescsorons Porcacceencguogccncos pounds... 181,002 
TOpSerccossesecreocacccsernevtseccsses sepacbocesnnicaec pesneetssese ee pounds... 917,600 
INGUSO.....cecccceccoscerscesscescoesccoscasa’ ochecsonponetinconocr se pounds... 102 
Linseed Oil....secs..csccecsscdecscccccescnenccnssersccscescesoceces gallons... 15,728 
Spirits of turpentine........seecseeerreee son CON serie 4038 gallons... 54,624 
yoi2i inde agente eee ecads Dede aie svangieeneerese osnecdpecgang aaened bushels... 89,064 
Spirits from grain........cecesceeeeescenreeeeeeseseneeeesenneees gallons... 269,046 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider (in casks).........+++++ gallons... 51,853 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider (in bottles)...........+++ dozen... 7,976 
DUNC G AN gobi ct-o:----c0005---neceocoe-canansguonesessanrsesseizsesssebers|asecsnererssanssessen 
Spirits from molasses.........seesseseeeesepeeeserersreesreeeses gallons .. 222,852 
Molasges......cecccsscssceresceessesceesencesseecseceesecs Bin dated CRLTOTA Seow ace eiae selon 
Sugar, DrOWN......ecccccessseressseeeneeeeersernerasenseseseeeeees pounds 108,087 
Sugar, refined ........sccesseesssesserssersreesesecssnnseseesesees pounds... 2,355,754 
MTODACCO...cbedrecesceccoossesercccecgoe eanere ea scaeneaeasee hogsheads... 87,979 
Tobacco, manufactured.......+++-++++- pobnape sean seaaanaces: pounds... ee 
Snulh ........csveseseccrssvecceen coms Senaeh sos oaea Gaiiovesess:POUDGS;:, 57,826 
Wood, and its products— 
Staves and heading......... ess Benisccate seoeeeeee thousand... 29,797 
Shingles.........s000c0 eeeeceoess pence eise sence ...thousand... 37,917 
Boards, plank, and scantling...........+.++ Dene see Nia LeCU.as 69,996 
Hewn timber.....ssssersserers Reebeidenadossctevansscensncsunaes tons... 20,383 
Other lumber........++eeseeeeee (aE aeoreernrcrensccc Beaaset atl oenad dees) alanine 
Masts and Spars.....cssssccnscsesencnessrcrssrscarecncrercnece SPER EER GPU eadeesayuessecesseess 
Oak bark, and other dye..........sssseceersnsernenereeereneserenene] one SEARS sie sccer sees 
Ashes, pot and pearl...... BS ease es MoT isane ssecuomees tons 6,481 
Tar and pitch........ Sthag 2 S idegeeen Sposocoaas Restoneas barrels... 49,792 : 
Rosin and turpentine.....rccoscssossreeerreersererereee DATELS,.« 172,391 


44] 


Valuation, 


$177,731 


29,002 
797,844 
86,803 
41,849 


203,573 
491,910 
39,598 
4,520,781 
140,306 
49,465 
2,122,942 


231,708 


38,567 
22,062 


49,448,402 


188,619 
1,756,136 
1,061 
88,376 
51,802 
281,990 


4,889 
6,162 
70,202 
164,577 
148 


42,912 
54,007 


110,601 


3,805 
43,827 
5,934 
6,461 
219,153 
6,595,305 


328,409 


1,901,628 


192,098 
22,457 
a, 14 

557,500 


525,390 


| tall 
; Bk 
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Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 


principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1835. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and N avigation. | 


ARTICLES. 


Animals and their products— 


Number 


and quantities. 


TOSS. c. Seccse tenets ocesecasmeatstnedpnee saeth deeveeedoxes number... 3,930 } |. 
BOP . sosdadete ach taeestt «soos egttCeMeenrnsteTh waren sessces barrels... 61,827 | 
Bacon and Chatsyec......s0-cdeswecessee tsb sie es pounds... 1,492,037 
PEAT An och ce costed bese cs ¢ Auaeo teers eesc ceadesaceedescte pounds... 10,637,490 
Horned, CatHlee ees... .<..serqsceen eee vans sou dbeetuasae number... 7,348 
Beare. ctl Ses te teers. on<.neanveeetnene i aweaisladat declan: barrels... 38,028 
HAO Wecdsk decor oe tac on «sa gueceat eet omattg ssh saesipsaeweused pounds... 491,412 
TICs re ed sstemah tec aawo's.oc ene iae yd eadas #1 devcuisiniociets number... 41,495 | 
IBINGLET, ons atc atsdeettou sdcctedeb ude as Actas pts doweypietd dvlebietiontac pounds... 684,624 
OERSe. 5. SEALER sac diaries seamsnvadecsaddenaddamtidsiaden pounds... 887,000 
Tallow cam Glegi 2A does sabes draewaatovdeesauuacssiscsces pounds... 2,503,883 
SOD: noetat TOMS sc cnccnu ta Meee ins tocantceebencee! pounds...] , 3,708,101 
PEOTSES!. 5 cass eetece tees oc vcsce fF aR PACE EIRG swt suai naeonieges number... 3,616 
Wes. «wnt. te tecmasee fa cccnes ast MMeee DMetca cdi Nass ct even number... 1,100 
Leather and: MOrOcco Skins .cs.vsccse.e ovesyecosadoos'sabeocueseneeeeenlnee sees cesses eed hy <s 
Weather, 20 Motese wtesessseet cia Reeatetotap waswscnocastennere pounds... 855,274) | 
BOOS. -\.gcods Sennen tomate oh oad ct cgay ae eannesa Cotas sSowneeeee pairs 5,692 
HOCH ce asentarenceneseess hts hese reonet antl. «dacs ssa.0uoeed pairs... 129,781) | 
RSC De rccarbepsrbessmen sigh s<sahpeasecears ACU CEC eee number... 19,145 
INS AN OUTTA... tas caippie acca uestiocoat acsdecdtaebancencassctesneeeeen “ Same ee 
INVER SeopttecnanaressteetesssueesT eee S abet fees ones pounds... 375,061 
E010) (cE UA SABES FRED TATA SASAT ILE Teter oe .-+.-- barrels... 9,745 
Bread stuffs— 
Indian corn...... detreavicsvoNeinemente Setersa sidsgsuiny mines bushels 755,781 
Tindigm meal]: secssaes he eck detest caves cee eesevalvacseeerete barrels 166,782 
EW TCH Ls spades ik Bue af cos mec natactcteehh sea eeeeee bushels 47,762 
LOUIE. 3. eteanaanaceasaastaeneanesanieate eaeneeaeteeeee -barrels 779,396 
URiV.C) MEG, ceeweaesecs- ass. sen ece Recent (acto barrels 30,854 
RY, Ot, Gee, rdsys...ceesseeesdaasserepgeesscdncesseecccereeneneaneealle et eee maa 
TRUCG. arn ous naqrugiacs cca sse sett onaredeatats cee ttee senorita tierces... 110,851 
BoxSGum, JOMMGMIP LEA. -2.b on suasiaeca soseoeeteare teens barrels... 59,013 
DIS CULL OPMENIDADTEAC..., dujeecasscrtassreresteccreeccoteneen kegs... 36,447 
RO LATOCS sa. Uagheche scassdseddeaccemseheastaeacer eeenkoetetee bushels... 83,823 
Cables and cordage............ seascuaensenans pohsaslesegepoesenuneen cwt... 2,530 
Cotton— 
ea. [sland Geaccuisteoves.sosteesagacitec tess cateene fans pounds... 7,152, 736 
Other ‘kit dans sccaesnassccianeetacsnetacee terete ++... pounds 379, 606, 256 
Cotton, piece goods — 
Printed ‘an 0 gcolonedinss, «aevsuneesaes ae eneneete SRSoutto riseanueesaine Joemogsukaaa ae 
AW AIILE, », 4 sgueeie omeasic decane cuisssteniseucane co ren te manent streessealivedscrseectenreiies: 
ING HIKGCEN f. Ciedarnaseshecesectoeteetincesee ett eee CHOSNBROERASHAA rs ernHcsor a. aces 
Miwast, yarnjand thread. ..0.s.bseecsanete eee cong BAEEEBOR Orr er asoaeacss and: 
All other: manufactures,........ceccsssseaeasagneretnisaneessse fatale oat 
PIAXSCGG.....-anavepigSonannss-ctooeduausa hee cieette eee bushels 228,863 
Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and jthread®, ........cnssessemcee Gebeuscceve sr sctreteare: comeselessueenee SSeCRRe SONA 
Bags and all other manufactures...... eviosisnerensrscnessazerervorlovecerteneieee tenets 
GIMBOME. esaned choc os nsivs secon as hee abso aie rnces spore pounds... 308,020 
TL ODS wysgasuiverach wacko cess. s+++ cody seat Reem Reeingcccecacree pounds 625,684 
STG sates ss RENABAS as cise nonsscon diac teeem FH: SSOSARCEOBBRRROBRES pounds 1,031 
Linseed Olle Miaecpeacacessstncaaensg setae teen ee Tee gallons... 2 370 
Spiritsyof AUTMEM NO sins sss hee, Lee gallons... 81,837 
alta fhs to. dese Mmmieatbaas Jcosoce der cseete sce nay nen enna bushels... 12632305 I 
Spirits from PTA Messsoseesyeagcrscnrcs MT ee gallons... 264,857 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks,)........000 gallons 78,644 | 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles,)...+.+.06.4..0zen 12,541 


$1,776;73 


| Valuation 18 


L aenuA 
argue 
~paot 
4 


iA hoo 
36,01 
ai 
164,809 
534,467 
285,028 
11,847 

224,722 
36,566 
759,953 


93,919 
20,959 


588,276 
629,389 
51,405 


"4,394,777 


129,140 
96,478 
2;210,331 


221,699 
41,543 


11,686 
64,961,302 


397,412 
2,355,202 


f 
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sit 4  STATEMENT—Concluded. 
. \' : v 
c \ Number : 
. waive: buaaee and quantities. Valuation. 
Vaneoarict....cqcats eects vasa ducnuangadedsletsvadossieseeseairel $4,540 
SpwrtmrOM M9) Asses yeease de dese sssssescnessscscceseceeecesens gallons... 507,970 158,544 
= Molasses 2 tc ce<0~ sss Mo ebe DORE IRI a ni, clo sa'nsicsissisintn vena snes sade D hegiied agnetare 1,963 
Sugar, brown........... ERMA Gear lnitsl sees vvsiniva o¥.snie seine pounds... 102,431 8,520 
DU CANCUN CULE ceeradoccetenssavectssdsecacescbeseevesssessccrces pounds... 768,075 62,293 
Tobacco....... ree Qiocadesoanecnos My caeaetere sResnansiisaaass hogsheads... 94,353 8,250,577 
Tobacco, STALIN C BULGE walelsaiciissmisclotisdcoelcleepecnensneneesars pounds... 3,817,854 
BDU srlonylastaseee toot etwas Saoteva ten Rohn ackemassinacsisier pounds... 36,471 eepett 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and heading.......... Shccoeouslecre ereceertree thousand... 57,636 
Shimgles......0....csseseseeeesssesecosceereeessessensnenass thousand... 39,288 2 635,05 
Boards, plank, and scantling............ssscccssssssees M. feet... 153,671 payee 
Hewn timber....... Be mal oseies cel 32 Shs ucimsinnmeraainasinene tons... 36,020 
Other LUMbEr....eeeeeeseeecsseenesceessesstcsssnssenvensseesccerereeee|eeeseseeseeeeensreess 247,032 
BBG ta) ar Caryn meat een anc. «S11 GE sea csswonsencoasasinnnyacnisvaniicenieneacaceaneasseaeeses 29,437 
 Oak-bark and other dye......ssssesesessseseeseesesesensseceesceeess|tnnaannasenseceraaaes 73,877 
BeOS MOE MUN GEL eases Uamacceiocivshsvecsncarseseseessaee tons... 6,448 571,591 
PER TEAIE ATC! PELCDE: tice sarsancraceanncdcccatesssescosessvesessers barrels... 51,248 567.566 
Rosin and turpentine..........ccsesseerecccsseevssseseees barrels... 170,282 3 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 


“principal exports of the growth, prodice, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1836. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and N avigation. | 


a nnn EL TanEEISEEaRIEEIESIEIS SIRES SSSnnT GaN 


ARTICLES. 


TOPS... .-nn os essen ewan decveccoocee Eero cava noder sas cas number 
OT Gara: wvte sh dr ecgrdshss~cvecesapsvedgenan Der eaien cosa sacescnes barrels 
Bacon and hams .......seececres REMaMnsdieescoweee erces> pounds 
Tar. ...0. cece Geass ePaboescscocacdesedunmageess se svcseccssesers pounds... 
, Horned cattle..5..0...+0.. Apne chsh Aan SAE number... 
SCO ee as Pace eeeeatetanecsttdesscenveeesesacssesccorreesvess barrels... 
allow. .<cpepagsewe das es « Bree cee aetemactaresenacsarsss>- pounds... 
FOS ce tetoca cineca eke egs +o docacinseneciereretenceseceneses number... 
SIMIC centres ctcossos es ASSES: SERRRARRR C100 cP pounds 
GHECSC.......--ccececssecccscccoscseascerresesserccsnses carers pounds 
Tallow candles......ssecssceessercescenseserscssscceesceeees pounds... 
SOap.iccccccessresssseeccececetsreetsrsnanscceneerannacerer css pounds... 
THOPSES....cccccoceccoccccrovccocsvcccsscccsvecereesncrncreces number... 
MTT ICd eet te cc lecccacveccesedasesvccceosccecem@entaserssee number... 
Leather and morocc0 SKINS.........::eeeeeeeceesenee rect ecw erenen ees 
HGeaHOT soc cocccocdececcesecnseqecssewecsscssee sclnmabainnecess- pounds 
TOOTS re enc cicceccececoscvedepessiess cos «sons vsisapsesenenes ras pairs... 
GOCS eke cc car eeccsccececcheceetscnccessomsccunawenctesirnses pairs... 
Sheep....cc.ccceveeeecnerseeecccssvensscssnsasereseesstoraeas number... 
Sking and furs......csseeeeveeee Bren eye tecicsesentassamenmecese: <° 
Tes Pn eee eree rE ra neceecceMecamenneccacesersss exces onan pounds... 
Apples .......2 serceresseesssnrssescceenncenosnscesasesssssen sees barrels... 
Bread stufls— 
Indian COTD...-+.seeeeseeeee Ais ohich6 RAR eS PEpp codec aeons bushels... 
Pir cinin ical tees cae e-<scntcecasecsizacccceseessses es etn barrels... 
WHEeat.....secerercressesorscrees ict ROAR SECON LOOT bushels... 
FIOUr.....0 0s RE EYe sce snes she amteenetccscrsessscnnane barrels... 


Rye MGA fs Mos nc histecsusscashecdsnesansnassegerorerecssagnes DLP Olds 


Number 


and quantities. 


reece eee eer erey 


see eeeeeeressasasveee 


124,791 
140,917 
2,062 
505,400 
36,646 


Valuation. 


$1,383,344 


699,116 


114,033 
478,310 


346,689 
21,367 


133,471 


18,548 
653,662 
91,676 
39,668 


103,702 
621,560 
2,062 
3,572,599 
173,976 


a > 
444 AGRICULTURAL REPORT. ew? 
STATEMENT—Concluded. — . ‘ 
Number [1 
ARTICLES and quantities: Valuation, _ 
SS eee 
RYO, OBB} SC. ssss sted es scadssediez cast esas ids sdsiscs dda condo SEE $80,492 
RICO caneghe ten reaeterescceeer ea arentits pabcewvaceesedecanaces tierces... 212,983 -| 2,548,750, 
Biscuit ortship-bread.siccedeveesseganeveesvoeeanstacveses barrels... 55,986 244.760 . 
Biscuit or ship-bread.......cc.seccesssssssvessoessessessues kegs... 30,691 re 
Rotatoests. | Bone. cocsucseees idesenadeveceeteasseenes bushels... 91,581 43,630 
Cables and cordage.........e..6. dedleveteser eh Masses ovonedenceentee owt: 525 8,502 
Cotton— trvind 
ea. Islands Tess es c.ce+en5.0 dene eieetenshee seas pounds 8,544,419 weirs > 
Qiiger kinds 210.08 s,s bal TRAM neeerenmorien pounds...| 415,086,888 ; 71, anado a 


Cotton, piece goods— 


Printed and COLONE), «sy. «asks SORE trash beeereeees eee - 


Spite... / PEER... okie aan aneneaeninnalieanl 


Poel eww ecccesccccecccones 


Tai con 2 AMMO teaa sn. et tele Lt docierertecteeeee tee NeRienE 

Dyist, yarn, sonditiitend.. .casesohlicwecevevveversceeNee Wers [SET ee 

All other manufactures........e0000.s00, Crete Seestevese nk 
FU TEB EU... 5, oda vtme Ooi dernnescainea tees Mtl Mecsegeadhiedied « bushels 123,926 
Flax and hem : 

Cloth and thread.........scccesseeeses : re 

Bags, and all other manufactures wenn bance SePrseri ry ttre 
Ginseng ........ fopacesnnicoeesas<nvsite gna celvle su siavohotWewencentet pounds 465,619 
"HGP scosnarss octet te Orne csaren re tush cece pounds 207,548 
THEO N .-wovens 4 .< AU b Mass saxas soaker TMU ereatasserdriess pounds ~ 1,065 
LAQRCS G01... teadeseanodoonvaveripeatarisvisitecedotalaceane gallons... 1,785 
Spirits of turpentine..i.........ceces00.00 Here Lawespisladtsabecs gallons... 84,261 
BRINE Penne o2s eda Beam ven s10 soe fessbehtWisneseatn gates. DUBREIE E, 49,917 
Spied frowt grain net wep dee. aes. dad. eas gallons... 180,965 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CASES, )ornansasasens gallons... 79,758 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )....0..00000 dozen 15,593 

WEGeoay... 3. SAN EL os... chy eta miso as aibw atatae oT CONNER 
SpMUts from molasses «..k0....00. sonst eeecceccn. gallons 92,228 

UBOIBSSES. dein daheescernsse sash d2c8%ebnececnuntonasersnasige a 
SUPA ADIO WH. Io cnamunet asesretcwea case ee pounds... 
Super segned.t,..eiail. tne Bee Siomieisnclelsenieencne pounds... 1,442,989 
TOBACCO... -n0seteh Sie Es sncosnes hate ee hogsheads... 109,442 
Tobacco; manufactured :........54 s.dhcc pounds... 3,246,675 

Oe ree a talc Pe RRS I: pounds... 46°18 | 
Wood, and its products— ‘ 

Staves and BORUUE ees ssn seetneee eaters rere eee thousand... 23,346 

Shingles. b Fee eet. f... at RAM ae thousand... 

Boards, plank, and SCANTING.......cccveccesenees soon. feet... 

ELC WH) Vili HEPn ise toons «cool Pe Re ea Vovielsans saeaeae tons 

Other’ lamer. deo, s.asenntcne ee eaendeses CCOCCCCOCRED PN SePaenM rar Fae 

Mastsvind Byars... sscsssateentecicc ictieasen te eence Nssdnesdslewemeaigsseareeesesen 

Oak-bark and other dye...csceseeececoresss, Bp onice Ma ssasanaaysiuymaninedccs certo: 

Ashes, pot and pearl.........s00.0. SOUBCOUREE EPO Sa isec anes tons 

Par and pltCn-. 0s cdysre scettecepteriecns par eae barrels... 

Rosin and turpentine.........ce0.s000. WeeeoweeeUaams anes barrels... 216,418 } 


256,625 
1,950,795 


165,648 
10,058,640 


435,464 


2,153,623 


195,188 
22,106 
68,758 

723,606 


912,376 
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" Number. 
= a and quantities. 
Animals and their products 
Osi Hogs:...... Seeeeeen-fen ee ngcccony SE * SSAC HERS RS number... 1,110 
gePOrk...eeeseeseaeereegnecnseesesenenens LARS NOOO barrels... 24,583 
Bacon and hams..........0. De Re eiilddes oseieos seen se pounds... 965,935 
PS Wardescces- | ee ater cone coi RECTOR Rae pounds... 6,388,174 
Horned Cattle....csecosecesrencenneese JS RERCASARSIO number... 3,237 
On one eee naan orgs o00<5.00seseseessDAITE]S.. 28,076 
pounds... 168,795 
number... 112,096 
Bi ee ee ee searanseccciesccooeeneese POUNGS... 281,939 
Bee aaa enne iinet niece somes sneer citer pounds 411,338 
Tallow candles........+0+0+ on LR Reacas pounds... 1,606,424. 
SQBD....<a0srss sheen ations Peadses Pe eaanee chs isie ses .. pounds... 2,208,497 
-. Horses... Sh Retcctees RA aM aeSn cihnacennsae’s number... 5,022 
TOLER asco 6 Re cel erence number... 164 
Leather and morocco Skins.........sssecersessecesecrecnescccsnececs|seeeecvecenerereneees 
pebeathersccsd. yccuesossesesesens | EERE ee ee pounds... 202,006 
BoOts.......seceneeecsvccecescrecesecconssscesssecasrsseneosessacs pairs... 2,388 
SHOES. ...-6040-Sdeceorsetoarces Pear anapeernennennnes ss pairs... 62,286 
GEDKEEP.....00esccaieseceoes Pa ree retae sb aiaela chiles weuansegeedyes number... 3,460 
Kins and furs ....+..+++ Rp axs ed Scots waeismaneasanacigesaacinsesartiiness Badantaa decom 
Wa ore 15.780-2%s- 1s00c0s ee chao cen DE ea pounds... 311,202 
A pplesis....0.0-ereseeesesere Bese ee ceaactasarideelctasececcosssoucse barrels... 20,594 
ad stuffs— — ; 
Pease COLI Risk shee sens Peon arab Bias soll Soressinenancedtes bushels... 151,276 
Tndian meal.....ss.ssscccsssssssreeeesserensvssees senaaeeees barrels... 159,435 
P Wheat..i..rorcrerncennenvscneneres Ran cPcisepiesseaessvesacenn bushels... 17,303 
Aphis 14:= Bi RaedNee »-nbyee Dene eiseisaits aivies:snininnasipieinioieorons barrels... 318,719 
Rye A Re PE Bi ixelacincidnendsnnise ans barrels... 28,323 
Ot, LCs dessGeasessrecccecenscscavssccesncsererseerorees sesesecters|teeeeeeeeenenererees 
pat cabsaghicteaperesecesccesece Faleoohia de odeceeeeeersccers tierees... 106,084 
Biscuit, or ship-bread........+++ \ Cen eee barrels... ee 
. Biscuit, or ship-bread......eceeeee BEE esis sasenniiiosnnants kegs... 17,606 
Potatoes... J.d-.0ss Sih. ccsectoeinetee a bushels... 100,703 
Cables and COrdage....-sesseeecerrereees Beeeedgsiseoscossceecscssene ewt... 1,260 
Oe atiand that BENET. cose adevsiewe PRET a ccsaccceses pounds... 5,286,971 
Other kinds Me Ps eee ee ME SOM nee Wishisssveeswn eves pounds...| 438,924,566 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Pyitited and. COlOred.....s..seeccsevecrsccsosssrvonsessercscsrresserere|serssvsescorseescrees 
BAP CoN NIE aca ten cen rec eieraceaasfosesedaadsensesersiotea=5s-h95%3] sebdsiteatezecsacnese 
Pc cGr oe iiscecccsvsenvisssvevbpcecoscestanenadantadessesassdersssss0oss|serseveesceeresasorce 
Twist, yarn, and thread.....-.veressssessorersrresssrerereereresscse|tensersesecererersets 
AM other miamulactUres......ccscdetscccssersscensscsseessncssessees|esevaseceseeseessees 
PIGXSCOd c.0..conce Sesesdctvassee rece oogeatansenseonscnccsnsssee eos bushels... 33,147 
Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and thread wees: ee | OEE eames 
Baos, and all other manufactures .......-sercserereerseerrerserselereereeccesecesessees 
Ginseng. Bee nonce i es csuccasearanasinsecnesresstes oc GOODE pounds... tat 
Phase decir eect sevn Vs deans 00 vo oepmcgiinaaby sone oeveheeanaaas pounds... 1,096,428 
Lonseedees Fe a ae Reins nsips ce vsesenesmaenys gallons... 4,660 
atten of qurpent (a ON. gallons... 112,602 
St ecg Basheles| 994133 
Spirits Pom GTA. coeeesereee jeeeeeees senegecsseacencenserentes Pat eee a 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CASKS, ).-seeerereres a ons... fee 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )..-.ssseereee ozen 7,653 
Vinegar ...s.ccecernesrcrssssrccrsravaccnensacnccenscecers® co scmarsamaaeaa| Measles ales sos.ee sity 
Spirits from MolAasses.....sseeeerersererencensrerseererseees gallons... bah PPh, 


Molassed.srcccsreesccveeeragecvonrerransccnsanecsesss cess 


Valuation. 


$1, 299, 796 


585,146 


96,176 
393,031 


368,094 
21,316 


114,553 


16,852 
651,908 
91,168 
40,990 


147,982 
763,652 
27,206 
2,987,269 
165,457 
80,785 
2,309,279 


244,292 


53,630 
15,327 


63,240,102 


549,801 
2,043,115 
1,815 
61,702 
175,040 
50,553 


18,422 
29,898 
109,398 
89, 705 
59,726 
58,472 


145,519 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


: Number : 
ARTICLES. Jand quantities. Valuation 
Sa a an eons 
Sugar, brown veces. Pa MOI SRT oe ORI pounds... 306,602 $22,668 
Suse Teined teecessss.s.7s, pete sr orvslevs ceatsteetecesetes pounds...| 1,844,167 215,728 
TObACCOp, toute eres ec eres seadadages Credo hogsheads... - 100,232) 95,795,647 
Tobateos Wien mfachured.....,.teocaseescoecscvsveresocscchncn: pounds... 3,615,591 427.836 
SmnadT 208 chek Seatac thao: «cb a: seaaeees deaseabeees pounds 40,883 see ie 
Wood and its products— 4 1 
Stavesignd heading.....4....ccluabavunuwxeeeos thousand... 20,880 4 20860 
Rluin olegrarrse aes Setth ss. bo deco MAR eincns na ++eeee- thousand... 42,108 ar 
Boards, plank, and SCANTING........+00sscsscececsceesesM. feete.. 88,721 2,333,663 
diewn timber tsttees277 erste aorerese ees tons... 17,187 uvE 
Other hembertelst.s.2.152) cada erscesstepasneeneonie ONS E seueecasoaetheateee 3 251,083 
Masts and Bpate.yiis......:c4suaeeNvdleueememaacieReee Sve Meee MEO S 30,654 
Oak-bark and-other ‘dye, Me iitcessusaeersesesscsenunnene ise] sewaddeaseceassdeds ‘ 96,443 
Ashes, pot, arid peart.c.i{....scedeoonissscdssieseceeersede tons 6,565 "731,596 
Tarcaindl pitch etre keerterls. stertbel Ue Sees ...-barrels 42,303 823 410 
Rosin and: turpentitie ssp vse scvseoweeneesiocce. barrels... 216,624 z : 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1838. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. } 


I Di il I 


Number sige 
ABAIGLER. and quantities,| V@luatien. 
[seer 
Animals and their products— i 
HOP Sec tessa teratese ent ovste eee semireecsevectyeetiees number... 366 
POTS, <r ctsnac gages tm oeae cece eet Ctr atn ere ca vearealiines barrels... 31,356 
Bacon arid) Haths 00, ..04c: Ae ee oereeen tsa pounds... 1,194,890 ) $1,312,346 
LLL Reh Morar marine ree pepe pounds... 7,209,478 iu 
ETOTHOd | CAg et aes, onus a biccr eee arn enneres tee number... 2,826 
aN Se overnite. barrels... 23,491 
UBUNOW. ode cs-s sag een nooe ststieererete eee tanee ya eaeta pounds... 363,036 528,231 
peices Sobadisisssnshiccscsnscseincoas severe saeses reel ceetteeeneeee number... 56,762 
UULCD scaceupscannesamronssecdsspsneneteesctecesTieeeeeereeeee pounds... 495,108 
SEC ees teers ne Meee MeO EE EE EERE RPE pounds... 664,660 148,191 
sDAllO WCAndleN:*: spate senna we ely cocnccesecessenees pounds... 1,820,145 
BORD. dew asetetrescccsren sche t Soran eaneeee pounds... 3,105,714 513,721 
HLOTSCS Foe. cecvresescoessoep ten tee eee number... 4,418 
MUIES,...1...cvesererscconsestecetr et tn ee number... 409 831,620 
Leather and morocco Skin8..........ssesssseseessassseeeeees, ssswea|scesemesosessicacs ct: 
Lipather.....0scanseossessetesgethysieaseen thee pounds... 172,958 28,071 
TOOLS oa vendtancsecTarponasccan tant essa eee deel or teeeeeees PAILS... 8,131 132,476 
NOES... --srsvatercrareecestenerarsecereeestecsee tea pairs... 79,105 : 
S/o) EE OR ROADIE acl ee seers. DUMbEr,../ - 6,698 20,462 
Skins laid fare.crncsecaldys.dechednsseurcclageaeeeee Bat: «an ot oie ee eelvecstenwepdateg. hots. 633,945 
r Wax roeopiittddasacsuseoesrensstta--chks sta “aaa pounds... 241,819 67,181 
PICS wes s+ sseecconeesassenmsessececcavsssesecssnntenmen en ied prelis.3 
Bred nits ec Sat aac 
Indian \corn..-.. Sete PSOoC condosemenasen bushels... 172 
dngditam smieale.. Ns... ..de.cctoe Soa QHoRBRRB Baan barrels... Boe ee. 
W De aitendt eee... s8ilheaces ane raeaeee bushels... 6,291 "8,125 
Wlotur. asthvg fies os. scvoee. soa eee barrels...) 448’ 161 3,603,299 
Rye meal is panactasocsospocces sane! fevers, ee barrels 22. 864 110.7 
Rye, Oataetenes css... sch oc eeeeee Sy2onnaeoee eS OCHRCS ssteeatesiie ac a ie si be 
Rice |... caer tae ee FESR jHerces,.| "Sains tayo 988 
Biscuit, or ship-bread......s.cccessocccs,, PEN barrels... 49,566 ou 
Biscuit, or BEAPEDEEAG >, ssadsncrncsssnvespssnaigasssseresessKOBSec, 21.633 263.686 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. AAY 


STATEMENT—Concluded. 


MOUS Li ¢ en a Number : 
3 oe ae ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
ATA LOCK sD PERE RAE ee cee vusile SiMadEh oa odsdescp.edapesens bushels... 118,627 $56,898 
t ane COLUAGE....recevecseccreocccscsscccsserernes.socsosvecseeOW bvee 1,814 21,547 
otton— ff 
DEON Sea Usage ee snssncesciorwsdscnaasavecvasesssoserecsssss ounds... 7,286,340) | - 
Other kinds......... ce eundae. 588,665,957 Pap 
Cotton, piece goods— 
——- Printed and Colored....ccecsscersessssrereeeereseaeeeeeees aaeiaieeee |e Rieaeteeiee sereceiee tee 252,044 
: ea wae he SS BMREEs eee acs chn psec. sth ccas'éaesss oe $cecnsrsesbois ; 3,250,130 
FATLKCOD..ceeeseecececseneecseeserececcecesesonts eid eB elateslestesleleiaajeaeletss] oe 6,017 
>» Twist, yarn, and thread..........ssessee+ sadasanies Goa cieaie ewes Ales aetuld «0 oss oc 168,021 
_ All other manufactures.........+.+- poeooane 3 Kaonsosnene tbs 0b5s45550.| eles so osiewnsngausncee 82,543 
Mlaxseed........cceencees Nn tio e i aitacssissegeosieesyevOUSNElS. <3 35.651 55,954 
Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and thread.....sereessecsreeeeeserererseneeees paeaereee sshaiesn| nesses ersiane sadegenie: 1,244 
~ - Bags and all other manufactures ........... EY ERS EE Bi 2,146 
GIMSENE.....4seeeererersreee Beebe siewsisct AS Ree Saaned pounds... 69,187 36,622 
TOPS crosses Sere are ssc tent DG ORC EE EOLA DOSE OCC EOI CoS pounds... 854,106 53,602 
Tadig0.....deecseerssrcoesesereees RsiseeeGilastsecr =< iteWesaasaswaawect pounds... 50 50 
Linseed Oi]...........-sseseseeererseesersesetecessncesesesteresers gallons... 5,604 94.295 
“Spirits of turpentine......cceccessersresccceeerssseeeeseseres gallons... 225,231 } 
Salt ...... de Be Crea tha cncces'aenssaasss fapraesesss bushels... 114,155 67,707 
Spirits FLOM QTAIN.....seeseecccccneeseserencccesenseneesseeerers gallons... 226,962 . 
~ Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CASKS, )..s 0000008008 gallons... 108,897 165,316 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, a bottles, )......0ss0ee. dozen... 24,211 
MPIMED pe smecececetetatecarcncsonccccescvaccsecancscscdeseswwessssntneese? Coo So 5,241 
Spirits FrOM MO]ASSES...0..0eescesececrncesccccecreeceeeeerenses gallons... 249,356 99,473 
MoOlASSCS.ccccetedccsccocccovcccsccnccsccccccnerscsscnssssscnscssoccsosoece|e Sdecenacaneadarsess 6,620 
Sugar, DrOWN .....seesseeerees revere tarcvciddiaeeeidacvcaaats pounds... 408,802 30,487 
Sugar, refined.........-sssessssseeeessecsessrsesssnreneneec snes pounds... 2,610,649 249,671 
MPODACCO..3.- 4. dernvte--setscectens Perea dat sunsssceesienress hogsheads...} , 100,593 7,392,029 
Tobacco, manufactured........ eee ivariets cssccseedscesnncncce pounds... 5,008, 147 577.420 
Stl 2. 4.5 .cpaizs bad baderenes Ressees Repeat sees dates valde tetas pounds... 75,083 } 
Wood, and its products— 
Staves and heading .......sssse»e- pierce cRdecssreedese thousand... 24177 
Shingles........ccsecceeecceseneseeeereeoseres see hcroca: thousand... 36,007 2.102.053 
Boards, plank, and scantling...... Roce ksn neahaaese cata M. feet... 87,217 Seecaby 
Hewn timber..........s00+ jocsldWteebhes cn sess ssy0ees esiearests tons... 21,238 
Other lUMber....s.-..seeeeeee IPS recess asisscesscestaleessivdssss|ceeee Prt eee 267,134 
Masts and spars...... eene ae eee c scan ccedusclssesccsveosvsinslecesoosvecsoseseseere 36,150 
Oak-bark and other AyeC....ccscoeesseesccccscsessssvcessscsssscrens|ssvosecrscesessussees 161,694 
Ashes, pot and pearl.........+- Ppbecb ha aresacecossccccecsoress tons... 7,745 710,342 
Par and PitCh.....-..teeecccrenesrasresescrseessrecccsesreees barrels... 33,629 103.394 
Rosin and turpentine.......seseeeerees Bas sslodesstwos eg acd barrels... 245,860 esa 


‘Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30th, 1839. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


9) Aa ee eererTae GaEREYTTST SAG 


Number 


ARTICLES. land quantities. Valuation. 
gine) ar Oye ete! 
Animals and their products— 
Hogs..+«+ Messrsan seasdestedatess Soda Metadsa does sae number... he 
POrk...cpasderccdeersrriceeses PAbeicodde Te pre edetucdauese's=sonaast barrels... 41,301 1 
Bacon and hams.......+. MueNacopecess ss panneesiadacateeae pounds... 1,445,527 $1,777,230 


-pounds... 1,123,834 
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STATEMENT—Continued. 


~ — ee 
| Number Prowl: 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
~ ee eee en i, = 
Horned cattle.......... seks dae dees Bebe grasa tae hehe number... 1,775) | brie boo W 
Beet... doacfop sete ess sseveecs posites evi: barrels...} 16,189 | $341,646 
alone Re. stots Stetet tec. coccescacce eee midtiiciriece pounds...|- ~~ 118,037 peeks oy 
DB 1G (1 APRA ot Aen aade SEER Baer hoo he CeCe error number...‘ 33/852) }" ie | 
BULter..2.ncersteteettn tee RED a tri ener epee) pounds... 424,609) | 33, 
Cheese.......0c.sscee000 Sot re Preece ener OF “pounds... gee te ne oe: 
Fatlow caundlesstsisssess stizcesc,ctexvectssastenarshericee pounds... 1,310,008) | ana 
3,322,049 f] > tod ea 
tl mR 
pccecaen Grae Mumaeneee asecset anton aeere sags erestseccrensce UMD EP ae "882 va by nad 
Leather and morocco skins 1 MOTT bane OiRGH 9 
Weather: 7, eek eke Sidlanaeahaanenanaanianaas pounds... 330s50U, ) ie ke 
LEO SRE PR Oe RR Seba 125 sprees sesacstasemea ne pairs 9,283 173,859 
Shoes,......8. Bare maa Roeeens- oa 1ET Ty 
Bheoph Misting S mesy "a 60st} 8 960 
OLiNS And LATS Le. ALM oe : resseesereees| | 732,087 
WAX... Lbs. cca rtee t Byes aap he tg ey ee ae ««-pounds.,,} 236,520 |. 68,961 


ri Ce Sa ae ee eee sanaaaona barrels... 
Bread stuffs— 


Indian scorns es 162,306. 
Tndian meal.........s:000.5 ee 165,672 658, 421 
WHOS fer sNOy, crete: Seesehiees Ranussusseraere st bushels... 96,325 144,191 
GUT =. ah Pivascssuaraess eae doespeirepbisnianssceyessceattsies barrels... 923,151 6,925,170 
ie Sen? SEE hae aelssechiohemianeeneaneocenacesrateotets barrels... 29,458" | 145,448" 
Mie). OBt9s a6 Weer. san panwleas Seaha aiheiaeeasisenesenrcassennsssvenconsanel onsen sods cite Ba 72,0508 / 
TCO. slanie ats fot PREM ss o0nsehectés wT eel dsteasenasncctacss tierces 93,320 2; 460,198 
Biscuit, or ship-bread......ccccccccccssseeceace duveean vests barrels... 68,824 ha 
BISCUIT, OF Sha pBargoids, |... agdsblhddBlsssacasesaxsesees, kegs... 41,178 349, 8771 
Potatoes... fre MER Cs ccochlco ROS aes saddening aesene bushels... 96,569 57,536 
= and cordage......... np os coheogh estes Tt eOKRR LANES TRIER cwt. 2,237 25,899 
otton— ¥ : 
Sea, Islands. 72ers. «vod eaelaneveceeien . 5,107,404). hes 
Other kinds 408,516,808 {| . ®1,288,982 
Cotton, piece goods OA 
Finted and GblonGd............isssUnliWWisssssessesonckansdeeee eee 412,661 
Bile... 2. ee embrTs 8.8 2,525,301 
Nankkeen .t.saa.ccttsstenie st... 1,492 
Twist, yarn, and thread 17,465 
a oot SAAMI PE aah opp necitachdedosicehnncennniaanicnencticecdotetongreeme cee 18,114 
ESSEC 50 os on eng oplanle s EMV ee uivaisasuis asec es'eeedeldaceledeveeeaeéece bushels... 66,7 8 
ie 6,781 161,896 
Wiothtand theses P.!....!.. ude ilonauiesone SWesessebaaan{edaess iMads ass ceeeee 2,010 
._ Daas, and: all otheramnufactanestiys vaviadeaasehiaieeeeeaMiiel dbnrdesumenicot 2,047 
GUMBO on, ck -- pas Set notd asda sash uch wodt ROU ana pounds... 319,564 118,904 
TROBE Gir cee gs cvativsven 'ucsdverodpeeraeiside.iolsdier aa pounds... 747,164 12,425 
LipiterOil .... dune Ststiboleseyssectsa UU en gallons... 3,953 ait 
SpimleyOF Tarpentinww 1O.0...2: dies MOON, cesar gallons... 178,248 78,057 
EL ae ean 120) adele oe bushels...| 264.337 64,272 
DSDEBBPOWL 2TAIB, 1.20.1 cs cacassshastbentte ice ty eee gallons... 164,845 ‘a 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, )...s..seees: gallons... 161,166 142,085 
ee ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles;)ic.sccsccnes dozen... 18,798 
Bt bl Re Co et eA oi eet essaaeaay Ih ites ea hte a 3,745 
Spite trom molasses. se....se.cosinsieseedeenasaesesescee: gallons... 463,760 183,446 
LG SY eee. RE RR aba sannee : 3,438 
Sager) WOW iscrececisscscccstooeessechcctend Bilesteabhrs a esa pounds... $87,203 28,722 
Sugar, DHE) CD16) ESSE a ey seneneagecesacie pounds... 4,782,723 521,117. 
ODECCO Ls cencsnsageenssnresescsessssecessceneeneen easel hogsheads... 78,995 9,832,943 
Tobacco, manufactured.......ccueccc.., span saeaes +++. pounds... 4,214,943 Oat 
SITE co ses safeetigbotoeesseonsesapbas ecb eaveeanteyiiiaae PORE: : 467} 616,212 


20,5 
SIS be 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


Number ; 5 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Wood and its products— 

Silver Ald head iipesrewecsacs.ssevaoesestecscsssoass .. thousand... 51,182 

SHINES. \oecessdasestaones BREE Ec oaciresPivesiounovecsneerrens thousand... 37,569 $2,270,603 
Boards, planks, and scantling.........ccceseceseeeeeeees M. feet... 84,630 Me? 
Tfewn timber,............. Ree encea cece ceuiseticns teat esleees tons... 20,899 

MPETIOY LUMA Olyerebes sere Pee Nese tensab ess saee ese seve orcGracecetovedeass|serstsctesasemet estes 327,687 
Masts and spars.......... Beene contest lotr c soe scale vn do asdciowistl's eivitelasll oiee'sbreviotstioweiasiletael 37,122 
Wee oar KANG OLNeRAGetmecaeccerscecseteovenecsescorstrercotoeees(ensevecenesascdcensst 309,696 
Ashes, pot and pearl ccic.c. ssvecswvesverswodsseevvesseesseres tons... 6,052 620,369 
Mer AIG: PMC ways saccgedteteccosseesaesscccussssceesesnsss barrels... 61,584 ; 688.800 
Rosin and turpentine. .....0...cseccccreccescsecsensvsess barrels... 197,267 } 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the jiscal year, ending September 30, 1840. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


Number 


pak ae: and quantities. Valgation. 
Animals and their products— 

HOGS .....-scceseccersccenscrsccnccencseerencsecneceereeteasses number... 4,854 

eee ce cearier trate reasssectecebsccceteosecdvscsrececssovnscnes barrels... 66,281 "1 994.894 

Bacon B00 NAMS..........cc-recer-sescorseesssccsorecrecs pounds... 1,643,397 $1,894,89 

BEE ca pea ct sree ssc sc-oscoenonsmerrserscrensancosssosccnssees pounds... 7,418,847 

Horned cattle.........0serosecsscsscerscserscescececesceoes pecan a o5 

Be@f.....sccvererercses SOAS Metatscescevecsessscessersmeciae arrels... 19,68 

TAllOW .ocscoseccsccccccnccsccecsescesseccrccstecweenee “spcncoos pounds... 273,946 G3, 319 

FLIES... ..cscoocecccecocveoscccerosessossnscecocesssccooesenees number... 112,500 

BUtter........cescecccessecesecoscascscenceesssecsssccoeces :..pounds... 1,177,639 f 

WN CCEC...occscccerecccsocsteseoccercesccsserearsccceosecsancees pounds... 723,207 gay, a0 

aaa CANGIES.........seceeececereracccecesccnreccesncceees ee et oc 451,995 

oap aie Pe 

Horses number... 2,759 1 246.320 

Mules number... 872 f ’ 

Leather amd morocco SKINS.......cseeseceeesereseeeeesceeseneres ee areas 19,557 

Leather pounds 4 

Boots pairs... sale 214,360 

ShOeS.....2--0e0- pairs... 63,380 ) 

Sheep number... 14,558 30,698 

Shins and fUrs.....sssecceeeerseccseeeeeeenencececeeccetsseccssesensssass|eveceeuanepersenceaes 1,237,789 

pounds... 207,623 59,685 
Apples »...00cccoesssceecsrereccresssereveerernacccoansenenereeecees barrels... 23,396 Spas 

d stuffs— 
iar etre COTM fe se beeen sage tn. ota sole sesvasaninicnseiadeaisunsa sacs bushels... 574,279 338,333 

Indian meal........-.cccssscsscecrececscsecsoccorccsensersens barrels... 206,063 705,183 

ea een nn oss ccs deceit ssina’a ciaels'oib nonin Mates bushels... 1,720,860 1,635,483 

IVHeatosdcescocerer eas ‘ 

PILGUL..cocccccccccscscccoccccescwcscecrancesocecsteseevarvewcess barrels... 1,897,501 10,143,615 

Bye Meal.......sccccccccsesssesssenseesersnstseseesecesenenss barrels... 53,218 Liege 

Rye, OAtS, Go... eseersrccrecessersesernerseeseeserennaereces seseeertaelesereaeeneneess snes 3,393 

i : 1,942,076 

TCO occ ca cenacs ne decn=beeee es eaeeinscsisinne sar *\osneiesionernas: tierces... 101,660 942, 

Biscuit, or Ship-bread.......ssseseeeceserersereserserseess barrels... 106,2 76) 428,988 

Biscuit, or ship-bread ........:cceeeereeesrneerrrerresesenees kegs... 40,767 { 

POTALOCS 1... -cesesdassscnssevcsesecossecoessowseccerercreccrrs bushels... 123,549 54,524 
Cables and COrdage,.rrerrsereeecerees Seer iace(psisiasisicn I erik 300 3,552 43,51 
Cotton— 

Sea Island..... Pee hea Pomsierahiagensisseurensnerese sic pounds... 8,779,669 63,870,30° 

Other Kinds......-...sssersctereersesccascsecovesearsnnecens -pounds...} 735,161,392 § 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


Number 
fees. and quantities. 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed and colored ..........-csosccesnes Feernrasaecceccesccanaccuaas|s¢eesieccdessacsess oes 
AeA ea Mestecesces) s ulea's Sap Pomenenunetrer estore eee oocecoorpesse el uapas aesbrcesvedede eh 
Nankeen:c-cesscess Beaasisescseatuncechersertnsaceparsspen sae seseeonerseasos|sveeesae Padeecepatte 
wist, yarn, sand: thread...02..cssttess seers ocrhoceyttrada-esueneete el aeemeeeeene Ssupacee 
All other manufactures............20.. Rassivacqcascenteveussscesepesetias minssives'p a seas opiates 
Blaxseed nn. 0ccteoueesyesn ASACEAT 0050 Dabo sanpocataasceeas ape eeeas bushels... 76,970 
Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and) thready,...........-.cssseseses poceaee coscocc ceonn- sovevaatle Deweclentetdeandesicttay 
Bags and all other manufactures. ...........0.-cccseeceesececccesee]ee seeaaclansass widened 
GUDBEN Ge <. .cec2<e-y coh cece cecccer cect ceoeen so sasneceReeebecce: ae pounds 46,581 
HOPS e wcecoosctteesso eeteceee ret tee Rocosecersrecences pounds 82,086 
BOOTS Oss ctaccrcotecamtesterensters eter emer eee pounds 209 
Tingced Oils ccosscagsetecceeeeccosse Seaton een Meee er gallons 3,968 2 
Spiritsof turpentiness..crtse.. ils -sseseeeschsc. eae ete gallons... 162,309 § 
MMM etpue. careciacydoce sseescwadssetseraa ceed conse +++---bushels,.. 92,145 
SPICES TOM OTA Nes eas sarc scom ee eee pBccosctenr gallons 192,327 
gallons... 105,159 
US Se dozen... 12,613 
gallons... 832,210 
Sugar, brown............... elves setnonaacarsesarecece Bangacao: pounds... 769,908 
Supa: Pened... .icemercs a se ae nN eng, pounds...| 10,741,648 
MODACO. cas sescereeterrtte tec e. Meee eabesensereeres hogsheads.. 119,484 
Tobacco, smanutacnured tec. eieeeeee ee eee mn nen pounds... 6,787,165 
RSSITV EE RU te BESO Wor NB re i eh pounds... 37,132 f 
Wood, and its products— 
pita ves An deheadin pes .eseetee seme tenet eee thousand... 28,136 
ISOLN SOS ect tecsusvcscescsech concen ee ee thousand... 31,359 
Boards, plank, and scantling ............4. Ronneeeatoacs M. feet... 83,075 
BIOWIN TINDER. conesennssattdtecestegssci ot ee tee tons... 12,484 


PAO t anew ee eaeneeerecares 


Oahk-bark amietber dye..t. .-ccscsrscer-cncsstiacs ea 
Ashes, pOt and. Pearl). ..s.cp-cstocteeeneee ee ee tons 5,572 
Beet ONO MUNCD.S vasctevestecet tciacsce eT barrels 44,655 
Rosin and turpeptine...........suesscsscc barrels 215,121 \ 


Valuation. 


11,235 
209 


63,348 
49,246 


6,401 
283,707 
9,775 
45,940 
1,214,658 
9,883,957 


813,673 


1,801,049 


270,933 

29,049 
229,510 
533,193 


602,529 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and v 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and man 
United States, during the Jiscal year, ending September 
{Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Na 


aluation of the 
ufacture of the 


30, 1841. 
vigation. | 


ARTICLES, 


hse et 


Animals and their products— 


poe Sedacasttis <>s2sscnsuseecsonepivostereteneeterecca yc evee. cite number 
EES C0000 SS EE SEER SAO SBR esc iii ee ct, barrels... 
Becon'ane shams...........:sieonente aie pounds... 
Fe ER coe a deoee sacenertte pounds... 
Horned CAttle...............cseeteesssscieeserccccc ce number... 
Deel. arse TEMES en 00500494045. sacscavaeseabtbeie oa barrels 
Tallow coasts Aapo00 Basen elev wie te cian vwsie sci dot SG cCHROREDSGIS pounds... 
des sy .creeeees MMe es ns sesh sss ssncenroascnameederncatace number... 


Number 


and quantities, 


Valuation, 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


STA TEMENT—Continued. 


ARTI : Number es 
eee and quantities. Waiuanon 
Batterseccnsusascasnonse Races che hoeee Wits ees POUNDS $3,785,993 
GWEESC... eessscore 1 SROEDR 2d paeteene oindee liar eae $504,815 
Tallow candles....... ShoeeSasontecnbanccbocan Nemense cates pounds... 2,145,845 
GaN iass ctaasannsesmansnack ROR E SOAS ICOREPA TO AphipSeeenenceene pounds 3,414,122 ; 494,577 
FLOTSOS..rrscececsecceseresnees Russie sclosocssisise ese cinsiseitre number... 2/930 
Mules....... cocosoeuce Rvasanvellinwecaseohasees thie Suanenewvasy number... 1,418 293,14? 
Leather and morocco Skins.........-++++++ PBAacec note o08 10 fil aati ee: 38,689 
alee wae aie? seveeeeeerees DOUNAS... 390,655 ( 
2 2 na mien eh hmpeaeetae a pave [u» avgaeiae | jeerinale 
Sheep....ceccseeces tae Sad? i aii be lh sas number... 147639 35,767 
Skins and furs ........cccccesccesscsereeceeecesereseeatereeeacees 7% 993,262 
ay Mevesas dobenecencctess x 
SWiaiKcctcndecostenesccoteasmees Ms, cone h ee en so see ss ubewrse(ss ste pounds... 254,088 74,126 
Peas Bose RE Boca scctias see <SeseNs aeiene somes RGnceaconees barrels... 25,216 48, 396 
read stuffs— 
Indian Corn.....++.+++ Pilg sbise ess vices ssineimancooesetoveses bushels... 535,727 312,954 
Tpdian Meals.sisscccccccccsvecccveresccsocenscceeces Rapier barrels... 232,284 682, 45% 
Wheat......cseccevcsccsecsecoevenes ecatnwavecwweseswewensee bushels 868,585 882,881 
HiOUTrescebeee-s8 Peas eer ctee i osdonce se csccscsessinereaveene barrels... 1,515,817 7,759,646 
PRY © TCA b oan, can-cessoosaercessereycveecansnnsereecosseeecse barrels... 44,031 138,505 
Rye, oats, ole Mecyiscdusescscucnsuceesns~-cocersesarnsocesess eeseeeeess[tetserascescensen sees 159,893 
Rice.. b iciteanep aesvetsensaeneneeenessrtseecees BARCEL tierces... 101,617 2,010,107 
Biscuit, or ship-bread...sseceesereeesreesersererreeserees barrels... 103,995 
Biscuit, or ship-bread.......ssscssseseseeecnersessetessesees kegs... 39,410 i 378,041 
Potatoes......++++ Reef eci cee eacohsanssceciosssesnceseesnns bushels... 136,095 64,402 
at ANG COTUAGE....eeeeesreseverersreranenerccessecees ene eeesanees cwt... 2,805 31,582 
tton—- 
Sen [sland...--cocnscsscnscvscevccsceneecscrsscrscceeceeeecses ounds... 237,424 
Other KindS.......-.--sscecssenccsessceescccvsnscesereneseece | ice 966,676 i os ate 
@otton, piece goods— 
Printed and colored....+.++ SAAD RERHREE ASB CAREC CacHEe Beiscoc a6 905900060] |QgagCSOSECT Aga Oc 450,503 
RICA ea ede oe cae nocRlan ~ cdssbadndednceecacciaececaponocnchcr Gof cheese AEE SoG GaCes 2720 2,324, 839 
Prwist, yarn, and thread......cceecerrecesresereserrscsssetsssereees|ees ECOL 43, 503 
AT] other manufactures......cscccccceenssossnrrseserccccerscsessescccedocccroescccscss sss ere 303,701 
Plaxseed.........cencocccecsescccesccnccccscrsccnccvccseseecsorsoss bushels... 32,243 50,78! 
Flax and hemp— E 
Cloth and thread.............-sacsscsscsccessrensnasrecccecsosssscoranse|srorcosrercrccececen® 2,764 
Bags and all other manufactures.......sssserssssrerersersercerees|erseretees eee 10,626 
CEIDBENE...20..5..s0svecnresersenvocthenrensaseressensenenconereres pounds 640,967 437,245 
HOpBaca-an.-s.cvoreners-eeverarcsenssrsaseccsmnecsoseess coonosnipeabd pounds 176,619 28,823 
TAMSRED Oil. .ccaccccasce-ccssocosnoslosvorpoccsiosennscceressesosers® gallons... 10,072 x ae 
epee of turpentine... gallons... 107,640 52,162 
EI. Shite odes Sener CER Seops Bea oeeec a SoC oe ICO ee bushels... 215,084 62,765 
Spirits from Qrain.......eeeeeeesereres gallons... 328,791 97,1 50 
Beer, ale, porter, gallons... 106,017 x - 
Beer, ale, porter, .s2- GOZED:.. 19,763 09, 138 
“0 CERCA DSR PCE CECE EY CEES EAI) aie 12,957 
Spirits from molasses........+sssreerereeerereeseerencenerees ee gallons... 1,281,142 371,294 
Meee vce can cevrt sacecceeacreessetsen saerenetencinnosesseee|ifat=Pestrancen a 7,999 
SUGAT, DIOWN,.2.cannnnnencererseerssencensrecsscesterseseessesst® pounds... 312,864 23,837 
BiG, TeADEM. ...-caserveserenerarernnarcnceeserseeereessere esse pounds 13,435,084 1,348,974 
MS ARC Ole a scsevccnereanscor-s>ee7enseccmamccesnnsts**“Pammaaces hogsheads 147,828 12,576, 70: 
Tobacco, manufactured.....ssrssesserecersersersrrererereess pounds 7,503,644 Ne ee 
‘Scar cape SRRNRE EOE CCEOEDE EO SCE 6 IOSERRERCE OCC CSCC pounds 68,553 oe a 
Wood and its products— : 
Staves and heading.......secsceserereeseeseerseereeres thousand... 42,507 | 
Shingles......-.ceeseeceesesseeesensenserencesererenenees thousand... 37,759 | 9.549.813 
Boards, plank, and scantling.......+serrrerereeeerees M. feet... 93,049 pia ree baer 
Fisven tbDeleriecccssescereraggteccseceasonnsesrannesssreseses tons 61,249 | 
Depo yl igt OSs es .c---+cnndmaarnre cro seaceoearseen--o7--*ocnsaateazage|rasccecsers"*"°° "2° 266,175 
Masts and SPars.......++ 58,99] 
Oak-bark and other Aye... Sater iars sehen. eceabhnot be PR Sites | 153,519 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


* Number y 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Ashes, DO nem pealione eatecsam means rteestessct erste eee tons... 5,565 $573,026 
aL APE IP ULCHER Men tss ts oss pc ohtemeete «ccs cosee cs: barrels... 77,019 684.514 
Rosin andiunpentime’...59:..ceacwecsare tec scocea barrels... 244, 846 ba 


. 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending September 30, 1842. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


Number 


ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Animals, and their products— 
NOG S scene ceacaameeenan leisy eg tearoeeteee Seeeeacercscssenaceeaes number... 5,564 : 
[Ong canoes Aetna ee EEE ee ie ‘ 180,032 
Bacon and ‘hamsi.s....c0sceessare nEpiecnne ccasseccacinceces pounds... 2,518, 841 $2,629,403 
HVAC... vecunresenaamersseus tease aceon eaten eee 20,102,397 
Horne d'caitilewammetsccsscccesdetewebeener: osc eee eons : 9,887 
| 31 BRB cho ccs CONE SEOE Pa A ee NE barrels... 48,581 
Ll eters Ny BS oa a a pounds... 7,038,092 1,212,638 
pes. pelhisccunsua saunas tres cincaasmamemenen tenes secterhe mone number... 58,187 
MUUUET Sw anssaome anaphase cts vacteace Gaccearctoren eeeee pounds... 2,055,133 
Olisese OSs nies a eee PBR eit. pounds...| 2,456,607 388, 185 
Belew CANGL eS mee: vaucsscoatsseeeenee meee renee oe pounds... 1,981,602 485.128 
(912) Ooneoehdanosseds SOUS * Ses cuiesescmeseaakGaearecssaecs steerer pounds... 3,854,836 aad 
pee Aeesmassidnsiscnsyeasessosescatneeetter tte oteeee number... 2,964 299.654 
ALLOSo cs setecsenetene Seeweseep ee sappeeactereceresteote ter eeneeened number... 1,503 ) 
eather‘and amovocco ling. .s:..c.ccbssssccstsseoctieen ese ae ee edie 22,502 
CATE Seevergitunenet Shah aaneeat ys cn pounds... 363,693 —_ 
ce sineinngisccserine*enSeeporaasorapeccerensetete en ties teeter pairs 4,615 168,925 
MOOR recta ae cea: ‘ 
Be ocala isciioer saab oopehiein dnc siai.eeasescnesanes aero ere pairs 89,525 
Be aires SOSEO 13000 OAACO IN SNOBEEC eo ONE ER aera ame number... 19,557 38,892 
ins and furs...... Beh naicansacsattten nas pitens sosinn' davai dealssiveneseseleceeaccec tet een 
WAX pecs Ap seos treteeeeereeeees pauislonioanis pice selon ecb ote cece pounds... 331,856 Tone 
Beers els casisianigmiare slaemasacoe ner otata tte FAR OnUCaSONOoGe ee barrels... 14,239 32,245 
Bread stuffs — 
Ladian. corn paenomewss...cce cet oo sistscees iiirscckeeeee bushels... 600,308 345,150 
Meee INGall $528 seevkns vecheicesesacsenic ee ee barrels... 209,199 . 617,817 
W heat snlesopsasisinnciseneisiisencaeceauiecenaaieaatek reso eereee bushels... 817,958 916,616 
iieberoe pornsiseiessesatenicse sacehene tastes tate +»... Darrel... 1,283,602 7,375,356 
ay ae dias olsloisierse Aisle'sin naeaetsininenccee hee Senet aeeee ress barrels... 34,190 124,396 
ve, 9) Ua lalolenin.0\sie\e vans esieileisins sowie neds isis ecaeeetie Posey eactvee eweleseericedsiceccscicecees 175 082 
UUCO nwa 20east = ceeapieneinnro ss ves ae og heck Cote ORE RC ER RC REEEE EE ,.tierces... 114 s 
Biscuit, or ship-bread........seccccsestersecviersees » barrels... ee het 
“awe Or Ship-bnead.....5.5.6: ke esaivs ete cect pre COS ce 29,773 323,759 
OLAUOES.. ls dsdineuancee te «graeme Beisisatatals bushels 194,946 8 
Regn ot = SSvieale sanleevnasadtensabinnl cette WecsadeSeeccechomee Boe 5, 844 
UTR COLAC. hones on so Ea rescence sn cWta., 2,589 30,457 
Ge MGT 5. .5h... +0 00s tas SEA, cle ounds 7,254,099 
Per Br 228... - sobs A ica, 577’ 462°918 47,593,464 
Cotton, piece goods— ahead 
Printed andteolored......./..26.55. 
White eco otrtnsesefetiocnew chsh coy ven vccceeShRES TAL <1 +c ogee 385,040 
Tey RBG cre casas snes des sileo saben ouusoeereeeenebes ste ice eee siemisonetesertt.c 2,297,964 
Dirist,, 7 CHP AERC... .aconteerepenmaeti "3T 325 
All otheu mamiMACtUres........csecucccccc en Le oe 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 4! 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number . 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Fiaxseed.......... cotton boo d Acne ee eoocuoggoddaaanuse 735090 ae 5 G 
fie als bushels... 18,354 $34,991 
_ Bags, and all other manufactures.........ssseeeeeeseeeeeetrereeees lees cosocbopeasanehis 1,038 
PO 1 aR ai A ee ee ae pounds 144,426 63,702 
HOPS Eee ac..c00es ere eaaata nean anaes Wear ceaedecctanes areescunacses pounds... 339,181 36,547 
Indigo........ Cae PIT: cous cnaree erecta otisanes sabesnnats pounds... 2,200 1042 
Linseed Oplesaach weed seen a, cosets sssnkanene peepee Gispcssusanecseneak gallons... 4. 367 ed: 
Spirits of turpentine....... pateannian's canis enlasib as saaiee 1.--.-Gallons... 14.193 34,775 
ERT Seale) ON a jet 2A: i neta bushels... 110,400 39,004 
Spirtisifrom _rain.......2....cceroree RE Ree eis salnanononEea gallons... 193,860 50,708 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider (in casks)..........-.+++ gallons... 70,626 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider tie DOLLIES). .ccneceoeneens dozen... 19,102 epiete 
_ Vimegars.ssecseseeeseeeeeesrerecentreeees “BARRE AR ACER AR ROC eceRee SS 10,208 
kag A aeeT AP Sonn aanerneogegepmonnsesnancenacpen gallons... 998,409 247, 745 
Sugar, DrOWN.........cscecsssccrescrsecennesercnssnseeseenevenens pounds 166,533 es 
Sugar, refined.........--...0+. Riaetimeseets sate inre sree pounds... 3,430,346 291,499 
WR SRRCOM Cs gas cendaes cts cc ocsnchovcstavesestarcsesnaseesss hogsheads... 158,710 9 540,758 
Tobacco manufactured........ccecsescsescenscroesccoensenecere pounds... 4,434,214) ae 
San Boo seen dane ce encenvecbroreassresepnesanesees=35ns asec pounds... 42,668 f 525,420 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and heading........csscssessecseerersceseeeeeers thousand... 31,843 
Shingles........--ccscorcoesseccscessrscsscssscsccssonscwers thousand... 34,050 
Boards, plank, and scantling......sss.secseeesseeeeeeees M. feet... 162,639 ages! 
Hewn timber........csceseereecsserecerscevenseceerrerereeceoes tons... 13,633 
Other lumber.......2-ccccocecscccsecccccccscsscrcccecsccvccsccscssceccce|coveesccccccescsceccs 253,931 
Masts and Spars.........sssscccccsesseeeccssseessensosseesscssseesecsease|terseeeseneneneese es 37,730 
Oak-bark, and other dye....-sssssecsesesceereceesssereeessserseesses|essesenereesccscesees 111,087 
Ashes, pot and pearl......ccscccsessccseccceseessersereseeees tons... 8,012 882, 741 
Tar and pitch........sccssecensccerensecnseseerarecnensrevers barrels 52,455 143. 32 
Rosin and turpentine...........-+ Mashessacss oenoneenesns barrels... 277,187 ye? 
A { 
Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 


principal exports of the 


growth, produce, and manufacture of the 


United States, from the 1st of October, 1842, to the 30th of June, 1843. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


[a ee eee 


ARTICLES. 
a 


Animals and their products— 


HOGS ..ccesccescessecenscereceesesscenssceeeoess ABACASSCERORECD number 
eer eck cnc cace ccs cs cnaccusveacsassarssenessesnsevserans: barrels 
Bacon and HAamMS......secsecseesececcevceseecvecesseeseners pounds 
HPATON eee ett tccees-coscecsctercaesnecasesconscsmngscnnazsrs pounds 
Horned Cattle....cc.cscecscesesecseecescsscnsessscseenenenes number... 
PROG ce ititaa eis. eo coceccpespuliwasesorces ssessuscenssnres barrels... 
TAllOW .osecesccsccecccrecccccoroes An COMPBORBORCOC CHAS SICOOEG pounds... 
FideS.....2..ssceerccceoscccserovece CECA CE ROREDES DOC EEROCS number... 
MATTELGT. cctsdecesarceraecncccs ctbseaatiecancsccsccsessnsennssssss pounds... 
GW NCCSC cote necraeseect ces ss ccecgnstenscccaccccsoeseaseceses ses pounds... 
Tallow Candles.......csssceceescecccserercnseesenseseneesees pounds... 
GOap..cccorcrsececscrecsneecseesccseccssseanscescsensersersaers pounds 
TIOUSCS. ceierssccnseceasasecsoncdtesteasaaccerncscannannaessintct number... 
MUles....sercvereecovcrenocevserecescccevarsoscccessesceseoeser number... 


Leather and morocco skins...... Merrie cee as i vdsqueesatecemenianse| 


Number 


and quantities. 


2,422,067 
24,534,217 
5,181 | 


eee eeeweeeoreeesrers 


Valuation. 


$2,120,026 


1,092,949 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


Number A 
ARTIC 
coe and quantities. Valuation. 
Mieather...ccvvievedteucsess+eses vosdaeeeeesy ices abasslse Perce pounds.., 817,560 
TBOOUS". <<. 5s saekes eececest deascstens vata Tieton Weadassetnesssecgem pairs.. 3,646 $115,385 
ecoes Sedans stsleaesbveseesdes seiass dovedbe Usvaep¥evveveestOnesasace pairs... 65,499 ‘ 
DEED... -anesseeadeecss co soscteereeousete ee ste ses 7 number., 
kinsiand: furs sesees..ccssece PCa teas Vac aeons sdviddeeusesnaeeate scslcuvewey vigor ps prt 
3 Wax Pare et Minne ee WI soe Bossa: pounds... 415,727 137,532 
et gee senso Mislead e'seeleie ve suis cleuisieta Pee Stee ss Secenssecinoereonn barrels... 15,412 32,825 
. Sue. 
Indian Corner essk.c0s>e- bushels 672,608 
apr Reve Meococcatane : 281,749 
ae MGA TION abts es oencnsocveceeeenepenass oe ~_e se 454.166 
oaisignne sles sepieles neue cece ccscween Wasdale swsdewswelelys Wacko 264,109 
Plots esststesseneensseesersntineenee eve Ea barrels 841,474 3,763,073 
Ve MCA live .weceee Ub sie 0. ee waiver elalewe'da sive eelasedees daqeaeese barrels 21,770 65,631 
Rive, oats, &in.tocas. dois ne ou lselee Wee eAlveweb es'varhesieecenion ‘ 108,640 
PGE) SATE SEA Sock cans DieRinincvnnctec, tierces...| 106, ae : 
Biscuit, or SPAM... La MO MMarssacconenen, coarse ce pee koe ee 
ee or ship-bread.. ..:diReHewiaaccccseseo beeen kegs... 29.351 ol .a8 
OUR TOES uns swiaecioeesna e's senesaine tear eeeaeenae bushels 144,991 
Uilencvonniniade aa 41,757 
Gables and cordagesrntsessssn SRR Ra ame ie = cwt 2,204 22,198 
Sea Island.. 
MG soe ssceeseseensecesnee enongscoscanadee Neseaecesacee pounds... 7,515,079 
Other Winds weesstevaccseccccneet Reads saeeaas 782, 49,119,806 
ey ae sesssed pounds...) 784,782,027 bnat? 
Printed and colored........... ree dee seeeerd aecwedweee 5 
AV bite. a MOM A acvess ae RIN eovinbeidaris Dwi va 1S RIE henncnase ee == pie 
Twist, yarn, and thread.......... vipanisewitraaevesieranocnae eae Minenas cacasan ER mh pee 
all other manafactures. st weehveranmyuelRaveeinlowdaeau..., eee ‘ + Bd 
Flaxseed vrersensessnens soinintctatj ecto adbalscdoo URS SEDE Low teats 
Modi t Sesaawaas “ad ,002 49,406 
; Bags, and all other manufactures.........0006--. 326 
Ginseng. ..72. 40h Meee cere 38 shiepeundl ae SBE 5533, oe 
Woo iad a One ne pounds... 556,533 193,870 
Tadeo en eR ca area pounds]. a 
Limaeett‘oll...ct.sd ics vas ee Rice scree ee pels 4 188 ee 
Snivite of ocbentan, Le tees eesntoeecwnaes see ; 
: Re Reet ior pen ie ‘ & hasten SE Spi he lasay 5 ee 61 053 29,434 
Spirits from Ty ee eM LAN ae alos) me ices 
aa ale, porter, and cider, ie eoakadsasalh \enliobe k oe ayes 
ares Pate cider, (in bottles,)..............dozen... 14,182 44,064 
Spirite feom piseeee eo argumattirte reassess gosisie seosener eee coe T5DS 
WMOldSSCS....c..cesstaers- hoe te ee Bellons $91,943 117,537 
Su get sbeawrnns SMa pote roe age caesar do 1,317 
Ss vedned oe a lMtlg Dule ts oor ot eeeceneetinaes --.pounds.., 68,563 3.435 
WASHES. Searimooonhececooonhconss dieters een ounds 
eK us eornnpre panmeenyrerrersritiererirectmnre enerss nae ds... Res ee 
Tobacco, manufactured.....sccsceessosssescce oe iti POUR 
7 MANWIACTUPEd 0... 5.0scsserescsscceveves coves ounds 3,404, 252 
DOLE Scat tbo vsavetteet Bh aakacPicass cet as 4 shal 278,319 
Wood, and ii proddcie siemens: pounds... 20,455 278, 
Staves and heading............ 
Shingles ta nese feist lfc eed sae 
Boards, plank and scantling........... efanes at 2 
Hewn a oe ts eae Ht; teed Petbe Re 
merlumber... i... uc ee mene 2880 
Mssis and. opera 7 mementos scnaege ceed ageae e el 213,111 
Gak teaeud olicr aye cama eect in Seas ae ridedetasoweets 19,669 
Ashes, pot and pearl... 7" sseertenaasieag seis o's’ eatncasieneenanee anes 39,538 
Tar and pitch... eee ee be ee bal 008 
Resin and Pete Ce ee eeteeneec eas Relesaceveselneciescticed ae 454 
in an POPOMURC. 000.0400. 4s cosesetcevsscerecsesecDAITOly, © 188,952 415,367 
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Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending June 30th, 1844. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


Pree ee See, nc oan eases Eee pS RSE RANE SnEGanIaEE 


ARTICLES. 


Animals and their products— 


Number 


and quantities. AR ge 


HHOO Si ccnseen ceterwensres cress seb ceratcedcresreweses's weares ces HUELD ORs 9,615 
MAOT Ks ce vale co eset ebb ss veacicise suas Peace ne ttesadcniocaesweve ....barrels... 161,629 ae aE 
Bacon and bams...........00006 saree tenuindesncsses eeeess DOUNGS s,s 3,886,976 $3,236,479 
HEU! <.. <6. devo tate os ie to-5 00s obosstasbecehovecesoos'ee soatvaibes pounds...| 25,746,355 
Horned Cattle. ........scccccescccoscsecesssecsccscccsccccees number... he 
HGOCL. sco och oteestccce tes cnocsccecostsbcarccasvececsscsbevenenes barrels... 106,474 
AD e448, SU OM ee: a pounds...| 9,915,366 ie ak 
number... b Bie 
UPR eR PIn Mop en casein feaneress+s osssce span csrinnsies ’ 9 
NON Ree vnses scale eccccscseeuters 1,343,145 ae 
nd 3,086, 566 
: 4,932,751 } ye 
Sole 315,696 
Leather and Morocco SKinS...........sscscecseneeccsesccencccssessenelsceeeeseccenascces ees 39,197 
591,951 
10,409 204,060 
95,532 
: 12,980 27,824 
LOWE hd AREER Bee 742,196 
963,031 278,039 
APples.......-..ccesscescercesrrererscesssscecccnoccsnsseseenereeces 22,324 51,465 
Bread stuffs— 
[Nia COLD... .eeeesceecececseseereesrscerseenseeseaaseseeees bushels... 825, 282 404,008 
Tndian meal.......scssccssrecscsreresees saneeseners poeseeeee-DATTOlS 247,882 641,029 
Whe at....ccccscscscovcccesteecncssscaccscceseeasscoosere .. bushels 558,917 500,400 
RETO UT cc donotcense tes les ese'stosnsennllescecanasnacsenseeeaiers barrels... 1,438,574 6,759,488 
Rye Meal...cescecersseccsseesesssersneocersnceenaceens soees sees DATTELB..< 32,690 ue 
33,477 
Rye, oats, &c pot eecpacececesedesssaneess ss sauswsiesduseoaier AT 
“URE | Og a ee nee SRL RTS tierces... 134,715 2,182,468 
Biscuit, or ship-bread........sssseeeeereeereees RA OER 117,781 ; 388,603 
Biscuit, or ship-bread.......... Petuuedeacressseseossceseesccrs kegs... 41,920 te 
Potatoes.......00see0ss econ ocete a oaaee Melasearaperssese bushels... 182,238 0s 
Cables and COrdAgGE.......0+eeereee cere esse cosgenesenss OW Uone 5,078 49,242 
Jotton— : i 
io Sea Island. .ccse.-cscescoccesvevceas BPPEEE rcs senemessescess pounds... 6,099,076 ; 54,063.50) 
Other kinds..........ceeeeereeeree Beirne aseapdncanasnscics: pounds...| 657,534,379 tong 
Cotton, piece goods— ied, 
Printed and colored .......sssssesssereeceeersrssseescensaseseecensecese| ese ceeace wiicsgentees , Caen 
SVAN GAMENET. sas o ne bboomlehlepisoanenesingne asc snesrescann|assleeslearieusentesacs se ate 
Twist, yarn, and thread.....vssesseereerserresssssseeeresrerecensen|ssesescesenccnr senses ere 
All other manufactures.....seeseeseeeeeens a IR reco coscsoun ye 
ies... Oe ore dont «cine Mepcembrwderntacossseeyeerosoce=: bushels... 15,206 23,749 
Flax and hemp— r ack Ai 
Bags and all other manufactures.....s.csseecessserseresssnrsnrscers|esseeererssserssssees 3 
ht Se DE oats oo. vaso. cae ce gambietnesits=seseneenersscaseness pounds... 301,408 pte 
ERG a s+» «+o qaasiace see cou seescoaconudsecesenscpsoeqcsmnemnsynetne, pounds... 664,363 51,550 
[NGIQO ....sssevceeesevereceeres Teena sak stannoaumasnsancsets pounds... 2,500 1,176 
pia Ged Oil .. «caseteuss-Acmanevoocastasabquposncncseeneccesenronsnnss BALE sp serge 68,476 
Spirits of t TING, ceseccaccosaaastaerecccnccoscoasecsvenesnc gallons... ; 
Salter ee Pep ith: - noc daqemeenieer essen cn aceceg 28 cseee bushels... 157,529 a ve 
Spirits from grain.....+.e-seseesesesceseseetsereceesennseee tees gallons... 215,719 56,697 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CASKS, )seeeeseeeeees gallons... 113,029 89,312 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )........+--+--dozen... 18,990 aoe 
ViNe Gar ....esececereensererevees Keowee Givecavocwosseses BneOsconecocas han paneeccsesceaaneer iy 
Spirits from molasses...+++++++ leases Pee eee criss sccssesemss Sa CUs.e. 881,325 241,60 
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ARTICLES, re cute a Valuation, 
|-sf 

ee eee 

Molassesgnrenes nent cccessexert sastncetatentaceceses! tinea Roe rete ecco i-or $3,922 
SULA Drow Nene Metres ese ne ee cpiev Vd sleaisenercionseneee acre pounds... 187,118 12,363 
Supar—retined eeasese n. Wesco stators Se Cor Duacenanacacced pounds... 1,671,107 128,594 
PODACCO .<ieakl deste coseceete poses eeeewenede sere hogsheads... 163,042 8,397,255 
Tobacco, manufactured...... Meeeckiaccencneciwecetmaseereernent pounds... 6,046,878 536.600 

SIR ed yh Acomecerend habactincs ances Raenaceoeianee pounds... 28,668 d 
Wood and its products— 

Staves and heading...... Selene costcraccccete eet Cee thousand... 23,246 

Shingles......... sis sleisivanwes i dvielsnedlamaswich'essviegteese tes thousand... 42,615 1,672,279 

Boards, plank, and SOantlin geoceteccsconsscee sees eee M.feet 92,179 hae 

FeOWH tila boer ik sect ok os cach ec eee ee tons. 4,700 D 

Ober Tana der si pg aseoncecbclacteeens reaver ee aa Sereon ees omen 326,945 

Masts and lspaes..- Ae. <.s.becaee ede eter ee eee ioescusreedaess 23,274 

Oak-bark and other dye....cccccseeeeseces ddesocscoenccmemiareste rt ite misonaucspenere ane 70,370 

Aches; Pot’ and "pearl,.....c.ssccreccecrsocoessnclcn tons 18,271 1,140,848 

PERE Oi BUICMU Nn cesta etter reesse co aloo cere a barrels 62,477 818.692 

Rosin and’ turpentine.....}....0., 0c eeenin barrels... 362,668 , 
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Ee 


Number : 
ABTIGEEW. and quantities,| V#luation. 
a ek a a a ee 
Animals, and their products— 
nee “seule selsesizuigesienecewosneadeceecoreseateteeeeereeeert number 6,384 
OL Keo 0 ons vo cuasennsanses snes sepectuacesecctee ss oseeeeeee barrels... 161,609 
Chee STUGUNATIAGE. y. vc ceicc se ee eee ++seeee POUNGS... 2,719,360 $2,991,284 
BEG eosaeesreccedectnconancaar sine ceetereartes Seat a Renee ounds... 20,060,993 
Horned rol) OE RRS Siti RIDER Retetedc cS 8 s 5,252 
Bech eigen cass. n. cae ees. seeeeee.- barrels... 101,538 
rater 5 Seseonnds::. 10, 022) 504 Hees, 809 
ides Z +eeeeeeeesDUMber.,. 111,636 
Dotter .-ics-eapeensgs mina tee me tains ounds 3,587,489 
hb ese 0.5 A Rea csceson cee ee eee. 7,941,187 878,865 
allow -paridlegen....c.saccatbuiakcee eed Seeeents pounds 3,490, 736 
OUD vse sehaonrrcrermnanad\scls eu shsent neat seceatemee ee eaten pounds 4,138,313 623,946 
BLOPSES ..ealeiyseresaaet acts ere meee ee number... 3,052 
A eveererreraass cro rrtityrerey ee ne number,,. 3,248 } 385,488 
paatber and morocco skins, 2.0% cca Meelis con eee 16,363 
ele Bpirearesswascesosenvsevesnecccee eee dasseget mene een pounds... samt] ; 
tee tain dedi oaanemae» olnacesesseiaacdaeesee cece teceeceessPAITS.., 328,091 
oe Ete Sects aes che ns anne vecsbiccncssarssths “eoseek oem th 128,828 ; 
Svoeasareetneee numbe 
yond Sung st. Nt. 2:1; Seen dea tae : dos\lece cesbiewe Shoes 1 me 
Fe Ree: cre snnsensnenct cons sce MG coe pounds 814,499 "234794 
EIR O° COREE SPCC SEEODCH crc cnococcore eee tert -barrels 54,022 81,306 
Bread stuffs— ‘ : 
Indian’ CORRS a5... secscccexe: ......bushels 840,184 
IE COMM earns ss s.eissis sassesee nee aaa Sree shels... 411,741 
Indian PIERS ones oesi ce Ge aaaee barrels... 269,030 641,552 
aie Bf 2009000 oC OCC EERO eremachaasers ieireet eey. bushels... 389,716 336,779 
42 mien A ete ee barrels... 1,195,230 5,398,593 
Uh rate seeeReba$*©~=0 03 ¢v ees econcoses se, seeceeeees-Darrels,.,,| 3D, ord 112,908 
Rye, o8tg, dene ..cctcecci Pistahuiat cetera 177,953 
Ric... categeins eae Rise, trrereesseoe th€Pces.,. 118,621 
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ee aan 


Number 5 
ae and quantities. Veaustien: 
Biscuit, or ship-bread...........++++++ earpoccsoeseenced Species 117,529 
Biscuit, or Ship-bread........esseseseeesercenneessessen nes srs KOGS. 0s 30,183 Paes 204 
; POTATOES s...sctcensscesvecrccreccrcenseccsoovecese Beeches es DESHI Sys. 274,216 122,926 
ret ANG COPAALE....seeveeeceessnceeseeeneceserecesene see serccers cwt... 5,654 55,016 
on— 
Sea Island.....cscocsscsscsesseseesscnsevcccsccnsssocssonsnces ounds... 9,389,625 
Other We (is eeeee Rn be ep RRR see at bE, 12, Ci 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed and KemlOTE Ae ccceececetentasecer ss secsiecasssnsccasenonencnese|serssescs pocteseseses 516,243 
EO Fein Mee reba ee nos -cccectocvelnsdenehaccosccaesnisaciesogaeennessiecsinnsiiee® peas ceaeceweeetces 2,343,104 
Bian leenscestey-teqscrovnsoreatncsasnsencerersnmercrnsenersssansrren ees ons] UID TERE AD A 1,174,038 
Twist, yarn, and thread .......sssseseeseverseesrecencnces cer eeecee|oreees neeeeeceas chore 14,379 
FAM other-manufactures.........sccsssceecsscsecnssecccocccenssssec ers lsvereeeen see tes ance 280,164 
FASC ...0ocsoccvevesseensvevecsceseccnvcderrconsnsscceeeseeseres bushels... 178,00 81,978 
Flax and hemp— 
Gath andithredttre: «\. .1sesocccerondeccnwacswerscoovessnncasccocnccsalenccsssecs CB OEDCOOREE 950 
Bags, and all other manufactures... ..++esssererreereesrrsrscascre] eereen one paar ¢ 13,812 
Belg ee RE oe 468,530 117, 146 
Banc oncnnesensernccnscneereereeeseeeeee omnis 902,072 90,341 
Fhe cicesaenscennons ceneencnenneennernsse nsec sve n0e-DOUNGB s+» 100 10 
Linseed Oil.........s0+-seeeeee ON ete een cat 2 ALLODS .a- 7,416 
Spirits of tUrpeMtine....eccosrseseesercenssesrerercerere cee see Ballons... 182,989 92,614 
yf ovale dale lees. ae ON PROP OR MS RE tee 131,500 45,151 
Spirits from grain Oe, ee 277,514 75,108 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider (in casks).......+--++++- gallons... Se Lae 
é = 69,582 
oo ale, porter, and cider (in bottles).........-.--.-dozen... 21,226 ) 
INCQAT ....--0nsceosee ror erenessencrasnacreeerseces ny canssctcacce|oconsecoscoscossseres 14,375 
Spirits from molasses ee en caccasess consse fn ONe 710,612 216,118 
Mr gE ie acasd son nan cdocsnsnas~onasencneserene sensnaone srnsenssales”°WSISrA EAE oe cc 20,771 
ougal, Pe oii eevialenenseadeunsnenecner cro senenere POU aa ecs 195,985 11,107 
Sugar, refined...... Beh cvsn coneuctriaabameonsecorssiccuases cae pounds... 1,997,992 164,662 
TODACCO .....0c00s+ Ba PRR 0d, CCRC OOELe cessesoeeeeeeeHogsheads... 147,168 7,469,819 
Tobacco, manufactured ...+.+-+-rrererreserereers eee pouldsess 5,312,971 538 498 
Snuff .....s.ccwsovoneeseoeee hestesaates em erry, .cee DOULOS 36 44,399 y 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and Bigs e .n.+.<hecapesiousnssepsnsensseasesstOOUSAN Gs 21,264 
Shingles .....essececssrerserssrseeees senaese thousand... 60,918 1.953.222 
Boards, plank, and scantling....... Seceaeseeress aaeseees M.feet... 96,673 co cia 
Hewn timber...... Tiaceepabancenneseees Pe orc ivestescces SOUS 4,590 
Other lumber....csreecsseoreeeeceeeess epee ccenaaeslesncess va 369,505 
Masts and EPATS..asereeveveenssencncnsscnerseseresseresse Paetesessasas 28,692 
Oak bark and other dye......cccccerevcrerseerceterserrreeee sesso" 70,616 
Ashes, pot and” pearl.......-ssssrseserserresereresenrenee ye tons... 24,219 1,210,496 
Wir wind Pitehl..--------+--ecererrerncsroreseseresesecsrt ti barrels... 58,002 814.969 
Rosin and turpentine.......-sr-rercccerrerrseerevrrrcreees barrels... 347,683 ai 
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Number : 
; ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Animals and their products— 


FROGS acab np eataede sth Moetnnzaracecnnensceseesee 20 number... 7,437 
DGOrK., ieduncrrenteadarscennernecdescassnenconesert? De ocesteeeens barrels... 190,422 Bs 983 
Bacon and hams.....eeererer ee et cacanens PEGS ra0 3,006,630 $3,883, 884 


LAr ssvcocsssssonccenvaacssssscnsccooscnssacsnsocerees vecoeeeespounds.., 21,843,164 
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Number 


‘ARTICLES. and quantities, ‘Valuation, 
SRE RN aaa tecnencemreente ee 
Boned GEG Secnicecss....decvgicsaie relerce nn pert neta 3,101 
Bee, su iecoisnienetievencssavetes ceduantinatenontscn neon en barrels... 149,223 : 
PUALTON. dene atcuneerstcsse ec ee Sekeneaan asset meeeeton pounds 10,435,696 $2,474, 208 
UC GS¥ cate. euceten cece nee eee Scerecancneaienrset ters number 143,323 
Bucteriss@ tees seams esate: Recnduceregee misasoneneane pounds... 3,436,660 
Obeese,.0 2 eee sseteaseesseessecsseeseseesssPOUNGS...} 8,675,390 1,063,087 
Tallow candles.............. Dsacesedesseliseescesseonene +--.-pounds... 3,718,714 
COR n Jl eel eae ee St te none vee.pounds...] 3161910 fdas 
HLONGES.. Scvserestelcesreetccck AS acochsashae os eeeeees LUMbEF... 3,082 
1 PUG re SSE PRS LCoS OME soeeeseeesetL umber... 3,020 382,382 
Leather and morocco skins............... eaoasscsucunscccenseseeettel os Beaccnvanenasececes 26,667 
POOLS Fe oecccsisetens cnendcatsoe en hte ae pounds... 1,326,251 
WROOtS 0 Bos eae aeneaseedaaee Setiahiascenaaicesasere sooeesPAIPS.., 17,183 346,516 
DHOCE ss. fees slate oMivwn seh shieaine oneisaiseqacisinenicetieie pairs... 121,139 
Sheep ses sees Sosaslennsnastndeersasi.ssnceeressseacsereece, number... 9,254 30,303 
AE) Biel See een itirins spelt canibuneacle cape cin. = pounds 668,386 203,996 
PRINS ANG LAMB eoacivencccds connie wake snteeneal eaaisenltewgeatern «stent cA 1,063,009 
(CV aires St en are aianienids Shesmeegaces pounds... 542,250 162,790 
APDPleR.....+.,bseanpetoerselsarcesetoe tarp eee Raeseenars barrels... 30,903 69,253 
Bread stuffs— 
ith dian Cari Aassees<sse++sec-.ckcc, Reneesss nemnaeasenee ccs bushels... 1,826,068 1,186,663 
Indian meal....... dc e's 'ssn oloemaatnieslens sgteaalsezanedcceioares barrels... 298,790 945,081 
BY het stop tn areas snanoasbsecenunmerciarecnessche one bushels...) 1,613,795 1,681,975 
HOU. eect feeeweedeessoesecescosees RS GREENS SU barrels... 2,289,476 11,668,669 
Rye meal......, RisdsWisensonss Ee teecreeceecs Ronidencnsee barrels... 38,530 138,110 
Rye, nate iicns......c ee messens ananacdudisodicnsneenena eee Pea 638,22] 
RiC.....ssseeenseeene de rsevevedewsoconae Seared sacaceneareeene tierces... 124,007 2,564,991 
Biscuit, or ship bread.................... ee ee barrels... 114,792 ‘ 
Biscuit, or ship DIEB-soereerverssesesnesoessoonererssssson HOPS... 25,505 366, 688 
ROtAtOes hs. an aien aisha esleiedesnciueereee CREROREREAB DOS «+..-bushels,,. 125,150 69,934 
Cables and cordage ....s.scceccocccn NEA SI teeteeecseeeene CW... 5,860 62,775 
Cotton— j 
Woe. TelAnhl, oh ivastesesesesectcee sce teeeeesessseeeeses POUNAS.., 9,388,53 
Other kinds........... MD v2 want enh SR ae 538,169,529 { | 42,767,341 
Cotton, piece goods— ; 
Printed and colored..... 0 deo shale sie 
ONE 3 bos ats tess. ccacg = = (49 oat 
Wankeenl baae Tee tet ose ne eneesceeseronnt ens o eee a »978, 331 
Nankeen ........... SMP a eRe rsh 848,989 
Twist, yarn, and thread... Beton saesesiecscenlee cy soy uee eae 81,813 
as = other manufactures........... Bssecceeselecseocscsr eeetee eee 255,799 
DIBMSECO. 0. 0tetecee: saesesecevaseates seapaceessace saceetseaeatcer bushels... 1 3¢ 
Flax and hemp— a oe me 
Cloth and’ thrgads..........ccete ee ee Castanos ocenes| bs Mevesevesdecrnence: 1,364 
_ Bags, and all other Manufachnes.s°71723,c. eee 10.765 
RBG -n+>doeusnestas cnaysenassadetcaer heen ee aa pounds 567,297 237,562 
Hops LOSHEPUCEER rrinricinns mee OWeD vi viieWs vieicinn Vist viokivolneeecinlenece ss pounds 287,754 41/699 
TROND bots seonn sons sacseantvinscstaas nite eRe Meas pounds 90 ; 30 
Teihséed. Gilpes.. sects.) ubebe esa tlenineisesundsl dices ctwenete +++. -gallons,., 8,656 ' 
Spirits of HER Neo scsoodoetenressnisssigacs cote gallons... 329.570 159,918 
Salt. eMeane sive vogic cetacean te Non sghiicacesessesaascanreeee iter eee bushels... 117.627 30,520 
SEARS fom grain, Oats. AWE WAN. ciett tes gallons... 257, 496 "3-716 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, ).............gallons... 195,662 hes 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )............. dozen... 17.350 617,735 
POR OR Rt0 2. oov ee mnevvnevedoence coe sek Se eeesereccesrevessersensesslorces 17,499 
Spies owt mnolakedh,. cs... cee gallons... "850,462 56s a 
|S MOWBBCS| tithes. sosesuescecscc toereceerecayneosoasestare veel sds caccacce: won ; 5a) 
Sugar, INOW Minietenecs»>+acon2ssesseartarcorcccce pounds... 109,295 7,235 
Susie; reltvel teeers......... ee SRO pounds...) 4.198 '519 392/312 
Tobacco......:.s0se. paemes 200s eee seccceesesecsces veesoareere - hogsheads.., 147,998 8 478, 270 
Tobacco, PRN E eto r+rheenestensscinssscoaeeeree WON mtba 6,854, 856 ) | A abe 
iiakieaet ca Cee eee Te a : 52458 | 695,914 
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oe ee ee SS a an 


Number 


eo: etna and quantitics. bi cata 
fen a a 
| 
Wood, and its products— 

cues ANG hEAdiNG.......ceccesecececeevescerereerees thousand... 28,800 
Shimgdles.........cceseeceseeesceeser cers Bacissacsecuins seiseae thousand... 42,093 : ‘ ; 
Boards, plank, and Scantling ......s.sseeeseereerereeree M. feet... 100,119 Gipemo 44S 
FHown timmber..........cscscccccccccrsrccsesescoccscsvesscsccooce tons. 6,779 

Wher VUMbPEN.......ss.c-.0. ae ener ua eiessacsleceoesaeceser Prati eealswcstcasscmeeeciane 324,979 
SUAStS ANG SPANS-..---0--ccovorsemesassnpsrorsnnvoarterenecvecenvessnsopelecteressonssezts bere 21,682 
Oak-bark and other dye.......eeseeeereees teaeasenes Paeeerenesbenstesisesess See calstalstuistexe 61,382 
Ashes, pot and pearl.....cssccreccrreceserersenreccesreesees tons... 9,800 735,689 
Tur and pitch........... Ledttsdceeccacdae sess ateswascsnsest barrels eat 1,085,712 
Rosin and turpentine .......eceereeseseeesceeeanereeereees barrels 351,914 Bao, 
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ES Number Valuation 
ise a2 and quantities. P : 
Animals and their products— 

TIOGS -ce-ceep-tasie asso 7>----- nes voraenrrecsannessertocerccc- number... 3,274 

Bos eee eR ee i so. <ococeesvesupoprngsrescconsesesscsecc® barrels... 206,190 

Reece : 9 6 

Bacon and hams........seccsescecsereceecscesrseeseroscers pounds 17,921,471 $6,630, 842 

eee ies ioe -o soon carcbecdmasngsewarvescoesseosesces pounds 37,611,161 

Horned Cattle... .scsosscscccevererncsnscensccrsscressecses ae, mate 

GOED, © <b ov idibiac Peaenie vooseeces oabiridcprowcesessebnecesercrs arrels... {979 : 

In ILOW «. tedecnaay che owes Ca een RECAST AT: pounds...| 11,172,975 isi sad 

Hides ...20eseeee POStEES av eccech occsconceusrosrcescresass cose: number... 181,394 

Butter....000e. pabaeestcsbsceacacsens” Deettaccndnescness sare pounds... 4,214,433 ) oe 

TeICESO Metecee se cccanosnsescoso3 RP en co Sores cons eer ee pounds...| 15,637,600 § 1,741,770 

Tallow candles......... seseecose a cerndedasepesranessen pounds... 3,094,985 4 

SUA Pes. se dearshodee das <+--- a a Pn Ape coac concrs pounds 3,802,783 606,798 

HOrses....+000. Spedadad ves set etecosensncsspecsassooeracicesess number 2,077? ae 

Rinles-ste sss soseese: Sprttnce es Siavesars hice RONe aes number... 2,341 § asl, 309 

Leather and-morocc0 SKiDS..+..sescesevevnessssenencnesnssrreerssenponerereey sates 5 29,856 

Leather ......0+0++ Dr ttrcce rece cuawaenesecesciovscsssescse pounds... 969,803 

TOO troera rc acccs¥serasnocccessesssesenccsecescier*: pairs... 5,883 243,816 

Shoes......+++- BNF HERES . obec sehe ccestooweirs or estanmmermerer: pairs... 87,257 

GUnee prncctoca- cues ta caeine --nacbery + rnnana crn segs ooebannre number... 10,533 29,100 

SEO sce ant eee oeadios? -ao spa-nreicehasetyrseszmecsrcUaiaed pounds... 378,440 89,460 

Rime ANG TUTE oc s-ccorcevocccesstennsevmmne ore ceratonrsrarncvcceten ance’! f°" anneedcoohaoddo 747,145, 

Tatts Py Lac eile be. lade badaaealetploied «cian ob oelanepaatge he pounds... 627,013 161,527 
PIES. ccecascrcnsasednceasyensnesrercdgmanerenapcnasnren farce’ *°2f barrels... 45,300 92,961 
Bread stuffs — 

Tava Goon grrct eee ck Sac coco SERRE OCNICOSES bushels...| 16,326,050 14,395,212 

Tian Meal. «<..---.00-+aseenenerorserrecsversseroccrrrerc see: barrels. 948,060 4,301,334 

SHUT eee et cacairse ns Jecaesivctars-cress7ermuasacuc sage fe bushels. 4,399,951 6,049.350 

TIOUL ...csecesevecccscoesecsconseres Deoias de vasceoncesestuseabe barrels... 4,382,496 26,133,811 

FRV@ MCA lhss.c.:20-4-eaqnocnvciteosasssecs<* "cr coctuncer votes barrels... 48,892 225,502 

Hive, OAtd, ANGIE diur--------chearyecdoomyerscsseteeesesresot scat tea tama eD on 1,600,962 

Rice PACE Toe eA gpeencv ore 2 ben See BOSCBOB SEED DROID tierces... 144,427 3,605,896 

Biscuit, or ship bread.....sseeeeeerreereresrerrersee barrels... 160,980 556, 266 

Biscuit, or ship bread.........+++++ mt Desastoncbonainadocts kegs... 31,082 

Potatoes..-.e0++ SR an See ER poncaeo bushels... 164,365 109,062 
Cables and Cordage .sererssrsscesseersennnersnnncenrns er eres cwt. 3,302 27,054 
Cotton— 

Sea Island,..cs--+e- SPEDE A anes taedicsmnvness eresiinses neers pounds, 6,293,973 \ 53,415,848 

Other kinds....-002 :-:erees Miareresoesacane vepewsecosnes ... pounds 520,925,985 J 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


lta | ea ae 


ape. and quantities, V#luation. 
re ed 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed and SOlarCd crevasses -qeeetetetene oon ee Seeasteanee $281,320 
Wyihitey.- sca cee. Ss dianles cee ces 3,345,902 
PABIECED fe Sepennsrentes woniyensesennnenyunaianintient icant an ee 8,794 
Twist, yarn, and thread..........0........, Soeseessnaseneisasanlanrecsuecresiersan ene 108,132 
All other manufactures......c..66606...., dSaecercncrsmauecnstraeereth esepeatVecmschisarte 338,375 
Flaxseed...... Soatentenecseceee ceteeciee fincheoeilea esis a'secueeareters bushels... 968 1,346 
Flax and hemp— 
Woth and Ah need issss.estrccunteeren neice pbaepomenecenen en -ae ATT 
Bags and all other manufactures onesasesmannasnne pee 5,305 
Gin gOM Sc. v5 oo sk cost ov hoot, EE nee 139,906 64,466 
ODSissneecesovescess sess 1,227,453 150,654 
Indigo n....c.r.0s Boos ‘ 25 10 
Linseed oil..........2000. ‘ Ap 6,701 
Spirits of turpentine 1,093,464 278,11) 
BTU Meccndcsacctes sate beecegateelssa 202,244 42,333 
Spirits from grain.......... 202,547 67,781 
Beer, ale, porter, in casks, ) 215,025 68.114 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )........ +--+. dozen... 14,575 4 
Vinegar.c nearer wie de's eis clusisseiluawesclalenlaansavannerseecerenee canliectavenstssucheererne 9,526 
Seaeencacsetes oars sesseeeeee Pallons.,, 859,732 293,609 
AE. Sa siiacevansncnsesiataconseanestrsteccieeeee cece aE 26,959 
soneaseesssemsascesaeeree pounds... 388,057 25,483 
2s-cileidespsle'seos.eesisesemara tteteeeeeecesvereeeeesPOUNAS,., 1,539,415 124,824 
hee spenengctsbsinens eons stnnessnseieterasneseoaene DOPSheads.. 135, 762 7,242, 086 
Tobacco, manufactured......... Noscesuosecceccces sasesseeeenete pounds... 7,844,592 658.95 
Safi. c-ste, Sesaeineensoeetsecasssiecevsoacneses sroeeeeeee POUNAS,., 31/051 ¢ wade 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and heading.........cccccccsses seoseeeeseeeeess thousand... 21,206 
UM PleS r one ease sis vases a tee caupissesssasen sevens thousand... 38,147 1,849.91] 
Boards, plank, and BCANtIM PY  cessctcorsctsnett eee M. feet 90,481 Sao 2 
Hew n. timber eee Netcast ae ee arene s+ee-tODS.., 9,714 
Uidhen amber Fa ep-acesssorsesner te nimeere eee peneneee Receaneaseenane SEE 342,781 
Masts ANGUS DEED srer-seartonpazacsentictoe sree Desescncecseenccn 23,720 
Oak-bark and other TY Crseecossancencasacevasacnssacesse te aeeeeeliem Sowdasieesepeses edd 95,355 
pes; DOS and pearl...,,.....nkeeet ee eee tons... 7,235 618,000 
LAC ICYNS Cle SR Serene Mill a Lotebonigp heal barrels... 47,245 - 
Rosin and turpentine...... Dalvsessnciencnelsecencte seeeeeeeDarrels.., 312089 ¢ 159,221 


es ca eee a eter 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the Jiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 1848, 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. } 


ARTICLES. and quantities,| Valuation, 
eg a ee 
Animals, and their products— 
pes Bacdcooc Sc ACoRe CEE Secenueaneenetens seereeeeeseeoeeeesNUMber.,, 4,750 
LS SoS. - R ci g seeseeseeeDarrels.., 248,269 
Bacon and Bdge gge so --0++->scrgaanasetdaecdescsyeseenOMBEB::, 33,551,034 $9,003,272 
Lard)..cssccsnecese SBeadsacssccsssevsare cen stanessneseoseercese pounds...| 49,625,539 
Horned Cattle, sutrei-.ssssssesseesssesrrecesconccenn, number... 1,919 
Beef... sash..cnaens Biismesssnessree evvee pbGanasdocacnsasced barrels... 103,719 
Tallow 8,004,235 1,905, 341 


Hidés\ sy. cree sei * HG GD MEMPAP 9h % scesscescsseneos!s Ratincc --number,., 36,145 
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STA TEMENT—Continued. 
ARTICLES. Number Vieluati 
and quantities. ebua ons 
Pe celina 
Tallow candles ...........+6 Needeeenees pounds ; lee ty Ge 
NN Ne oe ae ee 44 68,593 
oS Nin ee IF  eeechideenac eres pounds 3.644.031 670,223 
Horses..... accecns peaensee aaeisesgeeseneiestes se ScbocbenSorennubce number... ‘ou 
PULLS. 30. <scaesecens- vee seaonce SAcccocoune.tueo I amumber... a One 190,295 
Leather and morocco SKINS........sseeeeseereeeees 
Ethene cee ener eattrpoundelaee Urdu ge) foe Suman 
Boots ......ccecceseceeees Seteecdesccadacsgeasre meee airs ae 
Shoes....... Eaeustneeneneess eel vr 2 ere aise oul age 
CORR aioe sone 72 tinea ti ame 
WMiool\..s.3s.s2+2 PIES. oS acaetes eee oavce seaceh cies pounds Wer ee oe 
Skins and furs...... Roo tunnawedeiectee ceeosausevnessee= io Pe 
ee are Fo Rm aarrccaciod akhag ho a cieeele. et 
A pples....sssssessseneceereceneseess Re eos b ; ee ates pan 
Bena aan aaleetelviere'sie eoswodee nile siajeisie's’se' arrels... 38,719 ~ 88,944 
Indian Corn.........+ daeoten a vaaavareesetens eteaateioa ads bushels 
MO iis TGS TH Acie sek sc-noneccvesceossasnvenes decevacsedoats barrels... eae He ea 
Hy : 
ca bushels...) 2,034,704 2,669,175 
LE ae anche barrels...| 2,119,393 13,194,109 
hi son oe vGsenuealaeclv ewes aesse seeedewleidewocsseeseseni's barrels... 41,584 174,566 

PR Fotiiy Leeper nnansctncneavecedernconvornneensteeesasessbtette| Witenes aero ee 376,572 
RICE... 0.0008 sedate Meecseoes tierces 1 33), 

1 . setceeereeserene Rolacewedinacaiebessct Tee seezes oa 0,4 3 2 
Biscuit, or Ship-bread.....-sseeeereeee Br crecierecsscsee? barrels... en NE 
Biscuit, or ship-bread....... cee ntdesasasesersat sess kegs... 38,121 J 619,096 
POEATOCS. .ccccrece cere sescbosee Wc eee Preee cate ceavuaweds bushels...| 133,170 86,277 

Cables and COrdage........seseerereeereeees Bee owes Sos «nuaesaeisa ales cwt... 2/326 29,911 
GOAL... .cccccvcncesencscsccsccccccesconsooscence Meesasaiseeseusros'ses~> tons 9,309 41112 
Cotton— : 
Sea Island........++- pectecr esate spseese Bretes sasecesusesaet: pounds... 4,424,148 
Other kinds........ssseseseee ee ee re pounds...| 806,550,283 i 61,998, 294 
Cotton, piece goods— eat 
Printed and colored ......++ Teseapeeswiss Pade cadsecaescaeasbakatees| cose peeeseseess Boy l 
Tap RETEST ce pec CE DEO EEE OO oI COICO EGOS SCS | ERIC OCR XISOI 23365 
Twist, yarn, and thread.......resesssrersssesecsssessncsesoneere|eccereereensnenrense 170,633 
All other manufactures........ccccsreesscssreerecsrersncccsssecsesser|sreseercoerccessneres 321,479 
Flaxseed.....sssesceceeeeceesseeeeees séedevaceeses sesseceonsaseces bushels... 1,017 1,584 
Flax and hemp— 
Hemp....ccccerecenseeereeeeenenes Peetececassresssoses Meececiseaorn’ cwt... 5,085 27,657 
Cloth and thread...:......ccccsssssccrsrsrreresenngrecsareccsoscsccees|erees areas a "495 
_ Bags and all other manufactures....sssseeeseererscecsrssrcstertfeceserecesercesensess 6,218 
Goi Beig,. purrs eeeanerasinr <0 esecnenearoossarerersceresnaresseses pounds... 465,460 162,647 
Hops - agnbaabiee sate’ SBE RSAPPSE BERD esrb oxic AUCS pounds...|» 257,016 17,671 
I ee omens en osesign sean cressogmetasnanssoacssetagsan|erce***<ngseace de 2°) 15,547 
TOs -.,cssetsvso-ssonarsonneocenenmreriencs Wiiceosereees sons pounds... 1,150 1,100 
TR aee dd Ollie se. 0et -c dane, ance encweasageoesaracceneatsccescennte gallons... 11,066 
come Of tUrpentine......sseeeereererererereesrscererstseres® ours 729,500 wget 
PE eee dese cceecosce vee mossoertecs Ad oon OE CHOC OOOEEIRIES ushels... 219,145 73,274 
Spirits from graim......sssesssssesseresserterren serene gallons... 242,519 90,957 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, ).......++++ gallons... 254,607 78.07 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )..+++s-++++: dozen... 20,389 B01) 
Midande Siar? .5 1ed01503 Sade gross duqgamorvey snore srcaacanenerwenevonesmrentss| corres tree ae eeee 13,920 
Spirits from molasses...... Die deedeten teas cncekossssenessener gallons 805, 701 269,467 
Maal estea bong. d.sac-caccetmemancenprccensascarrocstresrecescinsansael Meet cimeameae a” 5,563 
Sugar, DrOWN........-sccersseereesentennncenccerercerer seers ees pounds... 135,006 8,891 
Sugar, refined.........seserrercescssesncerrsrsesrererereerr ss pounds... 3,378,773 253,900 
TODACCO..+.sesseceeseneees pauveagen 0 hogsheads... 130,665 7,551,122 
i : g ACUTE .occccccrevnccsccssecscosesscccecoooose Bac : ig 
Doves co, renee ure hee Py ; 568,435 
paeeeeairaty Prins) cscnpocradtetaccarssucorsonessences%ce ae 122 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


ARTICLES. ae wena? ties.| Valuation. 
Wood, and its products— 
Staves and heading............ Sais aeseneesconsessssen thousand... 22,463 
SWistarles: Sat gaa depths nas stocogdechehblantartan coosee ...thousand... 39,743 $2, 429.963 
Boards, plank, and scantling............00e+00 mackcass M. feet... 100,590 tint Tae 
pecBlewin HUMOR eae sssss vcs cnintion min Seesteres canned eseaaeaines tons... 21,033 J | 

Other lutabemsr.y.0.55<05..¢he0rasaesonns EecesacsUsesenesee eck venesemanils esteeavieaat ens cules 283,433 
Masts and spars......c...ccoess cenpeeeeceateent osveseossariescsenonseigletehevan REE 129,760 
Oak-bark and other dye...... meQebaenasesreesscencassossecassceser sss leccuauravens Cassius ne 184,126 
Ashes, pot and pearl...... sbocpateausesciasemesesices Sos snatens tons... 4,465 466,477 
TDariand pitebtseasts.-<s.. eeeseaes Bhiesiensnaseesskesnsasicces barrels... 60,340 752.303 
ROSIN AN Cy COBEN Crs. ote saareueteassacossscererterss barrels... 324,738 pep 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 1849. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and N avigation. | 


Number . 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Animals and their products— | 
LOPS. nseeeeenaeatassacsscsssasmeseetrecercetee ee TEES number... 1,121 
Pork barrels... 253,486 a 
3acon and hams pounds... 56,060,822 $9,245,885 
Lard pounds...| 37,446,761 
Horned cattle... ....00. Solnacl op sls soninltsoiseteccaiedearbeteses number... 2,607 
[ecineccccctescireterttccmee ety Sescevscssencascscuosetoors cet barrels... 103, 286 
Minow sa.Gaeoscaccoccescancusts Mretten eet ee pounds... 9,334,138 2,058,958 
HD CLES. ctdostcstsccntesteetectttererece te ee number... 23,390 
IDIULEL.ccteacascacssenetecroeteiereoe ee ae pounds... 3,406,242 
GeGsu.s c.eessstaceccereceost Rete ete pounds... 17,433,682 ; 1,654,154 
putillo we CaNdIES.c-ccycscecnswertieetre ee eee pounds... 3,170,109 
MOGID oasthsseqaaeaccesoesvonsedecoete reset ett nee pounds... 3,959,770 627,280 
UMOMBCS tmestncotsoccetstcoccuers tren ttece: ean number 896 
SND dots on eS SOR SRGEE LOA SSR AREER airee tee number... 588 96,982 
Mreether amGAmolOCCO Bling... --.....-2i-sen%asss0seazscad22ikdecacsfeasvdeescelede fae 9,427 
MSO CIEL atgecess este setter eee teeter ea ED pounds 314,894 : 
TOO 1S...snececunsersconccces thc temat ae eee ea pairs... 14,634 151,774 
SSNOCS. owe sceveyctdannorestosecegcoee cette ee en pairs... 98,662 
DCED rtednwiencschsneecneacnceseee eee ee number... 4,195 16,305 
WOOL. Pisceeasciesostsnece cee cce see senanet ate iar ameeneee pounds... 159,925 81,015 
Pins and {Tg 4) sc. .ssonanapsssrcsestentescaseel te niees anne seadedeas ie Wacay eins 656,228 
s ea side \lsise qe'ela slots sila jain sie sniaetaeinaaeraece aes Cree ce eee ieee ponaia 538,056 121,730 
EDLCBSAsvinisiesioessaessassnsseeadeeserenerahacacceiestesccssaunen’ arrels... 47,694 93, 
Bread stuffs— é ct ai 
HAGION CORMA orcesenerse-wscescqeercaenaiee eee bushels... 3,257,309 7,966,369 
Hey dian men ler ens. cavstvemsapcin e helteh icc barrels... 405,169 1,169,625 
WNMLCAL. .....: ccreesnyecrevsssateee eee nt ct ae bushels... 1,527,534 1,756,848 
HGLO UUs oat cencsakacaresteeees tens a RaREeR LO tulsa barrels... 2,108,013 11,280,582 
ISSO” ER eS BR barrels... 64,830 218, 248 
BVO OGM, Gio eosnzsesesasepbesenecesasesatinstant34s1! Saleem ak Cyd OAROIPSSI ete as Od 139,792 
BCE redo es-o-pyen-+ nascar ae EL tierces.., 128,861 2,569,262 
DISCULLOUMEDIP-bread.....c.52,2. cee ene mun Cte barrels... 111,372 ‘abut 
Biscuit; opmsmipebread....:3..c.sccs te pens bie scenesete kegs... 21,378 364,318 
POLALOCS venetepetnas.s=<<s+ssnnescsest een weanemenetesloeen bushels... 109,665 83,313 
Cables and, cONMAAAMEES-ocs...ccs0sscccalh Eanes eee cwt... 5,944 41,636 
x ? 
COal awetceste. a oioida Koetateeistatae seoganndbecnane teecenesenecessecessreserestONS.., 9,661 | 40,396 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number 7 é 
AmeCE and quantities. peseakes. 
Gotton— 
TSCA THOR seeteee Rts cscs se dacciaaestassse ses ev s'est gos evar pounds...| 11,969,259 
POETS 2 A ee pounds... 1,0147633°010 } $65,328, 961 
Cotton, piece goods — : 
Printed and Ccolored...........csccsercecssccrsecscensscnsvcscnseeeves|seseeveeecesvosesaces 466,574 
INYNIEC.. ponte eanciener ese us saesctansnnaean hss Seseveeses seecawersdeneeewel ss sooenvonaacene mieee 3,955,117 
3,203 
Twist, yarn, and thread..,......sc.-sseeseevees RaWeenesciwecueeOMees| pe sesaivatiowonees or) 92,555 
AT] other manufactures.........cscsscccccerececcerccsscncreeessecvens| teneessnceseeeveeees 415,680 
WaxSted........,c-cecccsccesccceececscccncssccsccssosscccessesececs 4 
Flax and hemp— 
THOM). ...crcecsscsrsescscsssesesessares oniccanabocdoee Redetaa terest ewt 8,458 
Cloth and thread..........cccececeresccecsrscvevcsesssserccscsecsccease| tone 1,009 
Bags and all other manufactures 4,549 
GinSENG........--ceecereccssccecescectesceonencnssseresceeneessaness pounds... 584,021 182,966 
Tiara att aces seta decsataceeeectensn ese Feowseee scdannbucasdes obese oes pounds... 411,164 29,123 
TOR sets ssnsies ps artpecesaass-+e-seoneeee eacdedenrenssdsaeccecsescessniossofadtass Radvondecesiewacenscts 95,027 
Tnydigon. ..:.s.c0-- NE olosoveos severe Mae cteswe cvs sss en veces pounds... 493 49 
Linseed Oil.........0-e--sennccesererccnsccscsssccosessceessereeres gallons... 1,797) 148.056 
Spirits of turpentine.........-..--eeeeees Since sacasssesetee es gallons... 394,746 § “ 
Raa acs tae s cbdes car sah -neoncntscenatnscsacSeccscecverevesenes bushels... 312,063 82,972 
Spirits from grain gallons... 222,375 67,129 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in casks, ).........++- gallons... 155,584 51.320 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )..........++ dozen... 13,496 , Hae : 
VAMCCAL .....cceccncerennsssesnsececncerensssccssseceaneanonewscccsssescese|seueccscccacsereacs 4,03 
Spirits from molasses..........+c-eeseeserseerercereereeeeecees gallons... 974,899 288,452 
MolasseS....--csseecessccscccccnccestevccnercccosccccccrncceassecvcoevecee| ovens da ccospenssasees 7,442 
Sugar, DrOWN.. /.seeeeereee cooeescssenaescccssencccorerer scene: pounds... 399,209 24,906 
Sugar, refined..........seceecseeereeeteneceree Bessevcscerecansaes pounds... 1,956,895 129,001 
UROL AED feecsnitt crate decks -0< <2 soeecene vesgnecss Reco daseaceds hogsheads... 101,521 5,804,207 
Tobacco, MAnufactured........ssccecescrercserererersesseerees eae ie a 613,044 
SMU oo. scare cecerrasrescnsecsses Pe getaatensesccseseven shscecss pounds... 9) 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and heading........seserere Mensscrccceseceset thousand... 22,618 
Shingles.........ccscceceseeecrssececeescenees ieedatessren=: thousand... 30,277 1.776.749 
Boards, plank, and Scantling .....s.sescersseseerenr eres M. feet... 67,346 Dida! 
~Hewn timbe?r.......scceerececnveneeceecseeeeeees Annbene psemnest tons... 9,979 
Other lumber........seeeceereeeeees Pee eeccdocadcawsenscdseesceacassiers| ss Tsesee edeeses tess 60,344 
Masts and Spars......-+sscseeeeerees Peeedledetresesetacccrsscresiecterss|svesrascciescnersovaas 87,720 
Oak-bark and other Aye.......sceccecerecceseneeeeceeneseccrnreescrs|eee sresescucransees 95,392 
Ashes, pot and pearl........cccccescceceeeesecerrerersrer sees tons... 4,603 515,603 
Tar and pitch ........scecesecsseerrserenscerscscererseeeeees barrels... pupae 845.164 
Rosin and turpentine........cseeeeseerseererseeseeeeeres barrels... 325,694, y 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 


United States, during the fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 1850. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


Qnoeens! 1 2S ae 


Number 


ARTICLES. and quantities. 


eee See 


Animals and their products— 


@ 
HOS..ccconessnecsersoressecsecedesacerererensnsosesneesceers number c > 881 
POLK... .seeseceescdecenesscccveeesesensenccourssssscnasssieerses barrels... 188,841 
Bacon and hams ....-..eerereeeee Pee setees de vassvonter pounds 41,014,528 
LALO rcosrcverrcoroncssadapeorscersicorosccrasensonsessrnerrcr® pounds 54,925, 54¢ 


Valuation. 


$1,550, 28% 
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STATEMENT—Oontinued. 


ARLES. and quantities. 
Hound GaLtlessmnccassccs sos tecestesveeanucecte aueeaeesanns number 1,848 
{OS edsancoasoeohe obec ecdo Ossnoaeese bedbac ee paonpanGarBbonc ss barrels... 95,307 
LiNOWen came sence tecr oan. ites <enedt ccs teetgsceasencete tere pounds... 5,858,459 
LCOS soe aceeoasaee Sepesunessuseeecccatenatrmnercnrs se seooeeee DUMbEr 71,940 
PBUHTCT,.o Repscsaceasessssesscdecccetdeserouees of Sucaceeecaecs pounds... 3,876,175 
CHEESE. ac Se ccccossoese espe sna tea ssccssenssasdaccasarserestent pounds...} 13,020,817 ' 
Mallow Candles.:....coscscsectccrtccoets paecetseceseracnas pounds... 3,587,884 
ISOAD sce Ss sercnsessccetesons Maiisosnisinis snalsaldonnies selene vvaisn rare pounds 4,402,542 § 
TAONSES sco weccchectcestsces aeassnenss seeyre ses BandesadonAHSs number... 957 
IMCS cs sercteenotocssesscccrrettesecaremes eaerestnccneseecce number.. 871 
Leather and morocco skins..........0+. cnlasances wecseaeneses evsese sestesissesiecacd 
Wea hers acecsasenc sevecenssacetts tcceeemmeccet et eeee terete pounds 258,528 
BOOtS) v.estoctrencansccees Se cantapsatensiucsiacsesencsesaeneerestas pairs... 18,521 
Shoes,2: tecccesess ese iusle ances ssassteenwssecaese peccbaseeenee pairs... 133,699 
SCD secccete eee Gehiejet scons secleseeeensaseeve *cascogeogdds number... 3,945 
NMOOLS.ssomsuccccatrosecccceesetteotrecers oesaiieceshnesseascasee pounds... 35,898 
PMINSPAN GUTS eecsvccetsctertestecces etter em SREBARRSockccren dais cos sasetuececeeeenn 
YAK et cthes wecepessteetensee wepiccecesonaath Wee esopec cane ces pounds... 514,096 
AP DIOS s..aass.cops Stacaseioes snSoscunee aeer ener tn eee barrels... 11,215 
Bread stuffs— 
Indian coms. -setesrcosescess opens eeass Sasaiens olson Sdccnt bushels... 6,595,092 
In@iambmealieansacasccssseesteceaes Dacesessoucaesscsenarcest barrels... 259,442 
WINGS Urocees cnaeates sees caUemnueniasteaanevercseceateens bushels... 608, 661 
SPLOUT: anciccarcees SbOSHOHE CEN ceschbsansicctmaesccstoateeettreren barrels... 1,385,448 
SOMO CA Laven... coumesatersuarsctteneeteretet eee eee eee barrels... 69,903 
Res OBIS, MMe ea coaneccensoceecea’sonnrsvarsnsonesteescce sence ttt e se 
IRICG,n.coseaeeseeroreanectece rt rere saesearetas REDE SeARESaSER tierces... 127,069 
Biseurt Om ShigsDreAsececseegsessta ts ose enue nnn barrels... 97,561 
' Biscuit, or ship-bread..........000e. sdsisninasenewecnast scent tee kegs... 26,368 
A GLALOCS  cenattsenenotewe sect ten SasceiuaMissienclevanecse ts bushels... 155,595 
Cables and cordage.............e0..: SECAABESBS oes anes cates ceetieen ewt... 4,177 
Coa eetrssessetads cncttemee Pisses tesesccsneetareertten saat soma tons... 38,741 
Cotton— 
Dea'[slan dissec wastes ssscctcccaeee, oasaise sscncisee pounds 8,236,463 
Olen kinds coe saeteccecce tee eee pounds 627,145,141 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Eyinted and’ colored........etaccssanecertecstaanea ees 
NHPC anime nspenctarscsessoosenena terre cuecsuateresesens ones een tn aed 
Pyyiet, Vern, mnd thread... csceescosssssteectitss eaten sea 
gOPNOD ARIA SUTES. 101000500382 .csc0nsee0sceariseeccseosescece lors ce 
HINES Rte damcoouts ace CROSSE EDUC LHe eao eee eee eT ae bushels... 2,501 
Flax and hemp— 
HEMI... ...ccencnocsannsesessececeerete ee MeeeeR eR saceceecneaa cwt... 787 
Cloth ang threadiin.c....cter eee ee Scltneiicn||eatiiscesirs'cas Aotics 
Bags and all other MANUAACLURES,... cece darscnaanceciteee eee tee 
CU MBON g... .scsiees ceases see pated veosann See cnene atts eee pounds... 367,448 
Hone Sins isbivinsv st soo cals wiusisseresiieiaisia saclsceeeetenane ste emia ere pounds 1,275,455 
Pinsenasortsessseshoansasenssndinassathared taannslanayeegy cous baassauatres sehr ieee ae an 
TUCO OT n05 00 enssuacooanaech acter eer eme reek heel gallons... 13,488 
Sparierof Turpentine. wt. ssecsste eet, eee gallons... oda’e18f 
Dall Uo-tensyee costs tee sere terns caer ee a +teevesee ees bUShels.., 319,175 
ORUMEG ROM Or AND ors gsm opceasdaghesaele beet gallons... 176,685 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CASKS Vi oaceeveneeee gallons... 168,791 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in DODLIES .) sascaeeennene dozen 11,282 i 
REMGGAMNE S055 ccc cune cerned : Misisiesieisio's «+ 0.ilinelsala are eseinaee neater 
SpieMSMOMN Mholasses...........scrseveeassertysce ee gallons 919,956 
Lil ot See eS WOME rk 
DUBAI: WEOW ME reasnaoa--.0+seerenepssnreaear ee ene pounds... 458,839 
Sugaty EMM CM a sn-sinassevaseshsvseccseanrses en ee pounds...) 2,786,022 
TobSeCQ ins sscsceRMmimaait +a+..sccsunzsannepen count hogsheads... 145,729 
Tobacco, manufAactUred ......0..sessssevescccrne.., pounds.., 


Siuifivy.:.ssacheeeeeees 


Number 


soecoevecee DOUNAS,,. 


Valuation. 


$1,605, 608 


1,215,463 
664,963 


139,494 
9,800 


193,598 


15,753 
22,778 
852,466 
118,055 
24,974 


3,892,193 
760,611 
643,745 

7,098,570 
216,076 
121,191 

2,631,577 


334,123 


99,333 
51,357 
167,090 


71,984,616 


606,631 
3,774,407 
17,405 
335,981 
4,040 


5,633 
1,183, 
10,593 
122,916 
142,692 
107,018 
229,741 
75,103 
48,314 
52,251 
11,182 
268,290 
14,137 
23,037 
285,056 
9,951,023 
648, 832 
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STATEMENT—Concluded. 


Number 


ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation, 
Wood, and its products— 

Dhaves and fiveediioe ......n..ncemeseneaciesossaaaeesaess thousand... 32,459 | 
SACS Ae ramen asta ean is» «asaaphetieaitnes sa casacawses eas thousand... 32,779 b 
Boards, plank, and scantling...............sseeseeseees M. feet... 74,743 $2,437,079 
UMC MPDIG UMA ieee ava cee Jens cana suctioncstosessesacstensnsaasers tons... 20,287 
Oe tae ecg lems avasa psoas aaast cessenwoano tude cea: Mer aee ete ee 107,827 
JIVE VE (GE RENIN MS ne Ba RP CRO Soa e ac asOScCE OM NBNE een oe meetin Mecec cask nceoancree 52,109 
Oik-ar ken duounen Oi..sssontecseeann osasstacciiensessochacsreansins slleaiscen oo eeee eae 205,771 
PASHERs Ob AMGMPGAT! 0. .ccaogeduelect seopperesccsaseoieaeres tons... 4,593 572,870 
pRAITAING. Wit Cheoment c<ctspectesceceaceerses secs desesnesaesned barrels... 133,833 1.142.713 
PROSIT: ANC MED EMC... .sbassAaneees aatahuadsaauscesencass barrels... 398,111 ; sie 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 1851. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. | 


Number F 
uae and quantities. tnae on: 
Animals, and their products— 
UDG Syone cee Pete otetiixns «n+ onaneatonstees donee sasianagesaves ss number... 1,030 
ROWE pan snivjiete stetes «< ASABORRE Bc2.0c conarocoscoghros nescbootes barrels... 165, 206 
ICO) RUNG! SHEETS pak dBe pesto. cbocicotcoSoonandsnanentoods pounds... 18,027,302 $4,368, 015. 
LY BUG BRCE Gp © Sone BEE aBAOO HOA on Soccs en aonoenbagnen saraase pounds...} 19,683,082 
JEONG LS WCET SIG Bpesagsececsmnaaaancsocnenosobagdcon conecnosine number... 1,350 
ISIS ee scone focn cob 0 nea CHRO REDE Bote Cin hor Ae SHOCCOSORRIACHCE barrels... 90,648 ! 
POO W beeen yt, eens fs cashinvatice pounds... 8,198,278 haga 
PID OCS os eneteaieateeeameasaess sine saneslsseudansssrsrsenrersnrart number... 86,624 ; 
Wee cantata met eeae an-eades 4a. aeomdanlesborereebprresesoepaserce pounds... 3,994,542 Af) FER 
WCCO ceca crest: ospsce ser mcacceemacerepeesestirpateescas pounds...| 10,361,189 see ae 
IReH oN aatol hal lleipseseedeoncnn dcnecncoscacec sc crronncerheences pounds... 8,227,633 
[SORIS hAseo doch SSE ODeGO IT Or 0 War anc ensonncicandrecosacpantnorcoan pounds... 4,288,378 609,732 
HIGMBCRS cc ncere erie een eat ateetseoerizessesraceriascsa number... 1,364 
WM ULCSi aciantotheeaceemasenseessideioneideeetsrrmaccncnnsiancececes number... 2,946 eS) 18> 
Weather ANG MOLOcCO SKING..............--sccrcearscoersserrareran|snesoaercscrecsaavere 13,309 
MCR CR rece tee Geeta cele. se2eren2 Helper enna nic 55008 pounds 222,676 
VOUS seme ee eroenen eaves cnwniecienseesieeberecacisisaweiemenyecsiiene pairs... 77,478 458,838 
RMOES eee nae sualene cei ceensiceensinaenrismsnasosnsinaanissisieassies sia pairs... 205,198 
DHE C Ds. edoneracea+cacnosescerepeseawesnessninusinsnesicaly esiemnsiecs number... 4,357 18,875 
RS MEMSM AIL CUTS. is: 2207 Gece coresneceseateueses toscana sesnesccnrera|iaseo(te saa siatennecete 977,762 
NMS oe we Sete ciecinian's sions cade pemiseisces sisisesesleseineesier pounds... 415,923 122,835 
Ai MNESe os cnedaes.-est-decoscas-aseensHesveranstisiesrioeaeseesaenicc barrels... 28,842 71,376 
Bread stuffs— 3 
MUON AON COLD ce srcccaececcdsevesmseccescsessicas eriasensaeccrs bushels... 3,426,811 1,762,549 
Indian meal ..........ccesssecsrrnsscenrscecsecccrserereensess barrels... 203,622 622,866 
RVUdi tet imeem ete alesse vee sieeardelestecteeise rele “seinevelsaes tae bushels... 1,026, 725 1,025, 73 
HINO), son Senne soocd 06a0CEOOBUs Nace Coc OconCaEEIBBatn AC aEOBOCe barrels... 2,202,335 10,524, 33 
RAO UIA Mlacee sate tarerte ceavirtnlwieceateaseescsensieceoanerscnss barrels... 44,152 145,802 
RUVEM OLS, ROiaic.\rcesiasesnascevesiewareascsess so eseeesmaennvesnen sesssssstee|seeeeeeeseeseensr sees 1 20,670 
IRC eater nae cua caseisi«seteeaddaiecs-cececcneanectenssesls tierces... 105,590 2,170,927 
Ziscuit, OY Ship-bread......ceccossceccrererersceereereees barrels... Perey 254.286 
Biscuit, or ShIp-Dread.........cseccocsssceseoceserererrerers kegs... 34,815 ‘ ia 
MBO OC Gheree smetuennial-seedoasetedacedcrscdreacderrere «see bushels... 106,342 79,314 
: 5A 
Cables and Cordage. .........csccscresvceccrssesevvsnseevecoccoeeses cwt... 7,303 52,054 
(O02) each deecceorncrne poceconuberenec “ante Mieuiicoiscayrecassceencenisieney tons... 37,727 163,977 
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466 AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
STATEMENT—Concluded. 
umber : 
EEG ETS “Rubee ttle Valuation. 
Cotton— 
anidesesceserecescsesies cateatedsettree™ Wels daveeepb sew seo DOMMES ses ee 

peed apoI0000 seeneecoeBsocceerouerreseesrs condescdeeesPOUNUS sss! NO1Sj93 1,403 $112;315,317 
Cotton, piece goods— 

Printed nad Colored < ssc. ener pueseucesecudes Gedacenst ccedeeveevceeess levers Sedsidaaveaaee 1,006,561 

NV ine cecoseseeetemerane pasewapeceerent o11d09305%) Soe SG0KSO1KIIKO0II0 proeal catatenisaatie meets 5,571,576 

Twist, yarn, and thread.......... eatisvebee gocAnacocadaco ne eiielsohes|Kessasteaecescesaace 37,260 

Ail other manufactaredss.scassests ices +coseseu ves SCOOT LE: AAA ocd) conse caaitaet ce scares 625,808 
ICD C2 peras sedandeac CONSE AHAB eb oacanagucnnrophctebopeeeer .....bushels... 9,185 18,988 

nd hemp— 

ae aoe gone Z ango8 vonood ioleneoscmeseee Paen Oa eis daelecetee toes sistas CW bese 4,769 29,114 

Cloth and Sibnea dies. .....tecce eter ceeees ie coe coaces aes senereenetbes teaeee Sepa BO OOS 1,647 

Bags and all other manufactures............00+0s sioleneteemmisencnre ses) esi Sanat as cet eevalogaa 6,376 
Ginsenipin..scesccesuee Relsseeeaicvesuernoeeee nae avercae reek Becasde pounds... 196,510 100,549 
NENG [0S tas tewresioma sta cdantesteate states faye ycaat. < teveaactisenceeneseeicase .. pounds... 110,360 11,636 
MCOMnee sat Mavens snn ce scleais cassis on siecuacs sr sini ssleWaianie seaindnisicie axis nalsitn entese ainellatasioas cia cneaita ete 106,805 
ICYD Ones cacsatesasestens dosacesemesurcsnasccureneetents soncckaatinnss pounds... +2,740 2,803 
Linseed, Oil 22a censececeecas te pene: Seaeaeeeents ee nee eee eee gallons... 20,193 145.410 
Spirits, of, tunpentine so... cccnssceeseen eae ecoees sees eee £ elect een 5 ae 
Salitzencwacsarcastesteassesesorrsoeesesear eee [sesinshises «pelea seaeasiecus ushels... ; : 
PULLS MMOMMIOPAINE . acaeew aco cceeeateeteeee atta e sonpsagsnnecs gallons... 95,245 36,084 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider (in casks),..........++. gallons... 143,014 51.975 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider (in bottles)............06 dozen... 15,122 ’ ‘ 

VINER a ysevesmoneintes eaettere atte ctr indies onus cestteeteeeneaeemene: cl eter oe 16,91 
Spirits from amolasses.s.c...22.isentecctsoasasanousasonsooneecee gallons... 756,246 339,622 

MOVASSGSr- rermeccececcndacane sre renee perenne aetna eo ess ciesioascieensienienes 16,830 
SUSAUH DLO Wi aeumeccsvanescerosc eases steeettes ss eeettereeneetes pounds... 561,828 29,170 
USAT, TERN iaetrans ssh cau coedsare terete aeons opabobon pounds... 2,689,541 219,588 
AOL SES. dooderoeioanca 3 ec aden MRR Once 201 0090S adECODONCHOR hogsheads... 95,945 9,219,251 
Hobacco, mamulaccureds:.c...<cveesescesenstectetee tenes pounds... "hs 1.143.547 

SSILUEE era dacneneatet cere: cave ecemtereeeete SaOIESODOIOSCC: pounds... 37,422 Jha 
Wood, and its products— 

Staves andiheadin gs... ane serereeen etter ae thousand 33,006 

DDitig ester ence ceececettons <c aeace erent aaa ee thousand... 34,871 2,348 621 

Boards, plank, and scantling ........ssscccccessessesecs M. feet... 100,604 ites 

TSS iS AAU al OTST 2 cose BEARER RSs ces hobo oudecunr abocnnnr nce tons 13,372 

SOUNGE sDuipratboe ca, ssn e~ soysasogene ven ors S0E4E04 £02 dhe TEROTSE fea 205,190 

PAREYS MAGUS PARI. wscgeoisy ts ties «sas ono sede eldovwiniccessccoeveoveavec.teenee 70,095 

Mal Dare ee MOROlrA ye iain cas WiaviveverosewscPosvvecvessc0.,|ss00es ee 355,477 

ASHES, POU ANA pCATI.... oe aeccees moceewivoeehses ess: tons... 5,918 649,091 

Lar and ‘pitCh\ cases ccsscce cette teen eee eRe ek barrels... 112,971 1 

ROSIN. alld “turpentinersss..ceer sere eee eee barrels... 387,220 063,842 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 1852. 
[Condensed from the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. ] 


i", sean aaa ee EON NER ak 


Number 3 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 

eS 
Animals and their products— 

wan 133i Biewi2i 815/010 sis ns ncetoin vce suinipee ee EEE number... 185 

Ork.ae PERMITE S95 5s,0.s'saivie veiseiacssie Bin sis(ciietaetsn soreenislem seen barrels., 83,382 

oe PUN IEUIAS 5's son0 0s sacincguccved fegititatne. dette pounds... 5, 746,816 f $3,765,470 

MAY vedeeoet 


ho Seen ees veespounds.,.| 21,281,951 | 


bial 
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ARTICLES. Number 
and quantities, 
Horned cattle....... Pecnesshs aissesaexoncoocaRtc cooicanboncnn number... 1,078 | 
TBeG Reo coe oe teenie co se niene eaeepiesSiendeseveyacausennsesAPTClS ca, 122,259 | 
TallOW....csccseseceseserescseceenence Eagnacnoapecsecsneneenese pounds... 4,767,020 
RTO ede scveah seeccianienso.csae'snnnnsseciedsCacaseceuemepnsponess number... 55,421 
BULL: .oc-socceseosesecesescssernsesvesescee secssnaretecercsce pounds... 2,222,264 
COREE Ro coho od bee NOP DOO TEE REESE SOCULDOS OSE OCOMAOCEOU UCU SDEON pounds... 6,650,420 
Tallow candles......-scssseerseerers Bie eneitsleee nese abe raene pounds... 3,612,002 
SOaP....cessessesceeesceenscorersecessceaccesesecensessenersars pounds...| 4,233,481 
IELOTSES .. ose sedecsetpeswoccovcscensaevepbacsovccncsnromoosscses number... 1,550 
Mules... 5. ¢sccscsoseecescoseeeissenanessacesnrensesccssoncnses number... 1,233 
Leather and morocco Skins.......ccssesssseescesesseerereccatseeceer|eeceseenceeerenessces 
WGC TOP ace sarcescccscscscccntcncceraceseseestsvessennasscoass pounds... 966,519 
Boots and SHOCS.....0...sccscsccsrscerrecsceseerccenesscecesees pairs... 303,472 
Sheep...-sorrcessccereceressrenevececcseenssesseececeensaranes number 2,968 
W0O]...csecscccserecccssessessessrrcavceseccocssencenconereces pounds, 55,550 
Shing and furs........cscscecesscccvccsssevscerercrssessscncccsssenseses|sseaeaeeseseresereers 
GWA es ean emtereccscnsccce cconcaresernesnsssssccosseresasasess pounds... 326,368 
Apples.......sssecssessesserersesssecsescccesesensnescececnneen eens . barrels... 18,411 
Bread stuffs— 
Tndian COrM.......csccccsscsseeccecscecccssnscesseetcncn sees bushels... 2,627,075 
Indian meal.........sccccscsceceececccesencererenceeteneenens barrels... 181,105 
WWilvientocmecccnce cectcetet es cdchseuneesainscrssecsccstenesencle sas bushels... 2,694,540 
Toi tease veeeaeeeeetaine ns caoinideotansalsisnsscinn)ss <= sisiensienerer barrels... 2,799,339 
Bye meal..........csccsssensrrescrsescceeeneensscsccececs cess barrels... 18,524 
Rye; Oats, &C.rrev-rvocccsnescneccessrsersreecssnccssnseanenes eceeeese/tteeeeeaneesenreetees 
AGO eee aida cor wisn ean niessneowscinesaeriesinisnainenicsts tierces... 119,733 
Biscuit, or ship-bread........sseeesesereeeeeseeeeste nee ens barrels... 93,694 
Biscuit, or ship-bread.......sseseeereeeeseseeceecrersereesees kegs... 46,625 
([DYG GoGo acricor cPR Oeoaumaacetica opaconeancanceaoss (MS}#e Sloce 148,916 
Cables and Cordage.....scsssccecenssenscereeeateaerersseescrersesees cwt... 13,220 
(CGinll caseecangeobopensc ee heli cthoc.covtientn coccncodedgacnccadesoc: tons... 45,336 
otton— 
ms ee TslamGevatsvewecvcnes sosieccestaviessvers'dqseaievewsseme'ane pounds...| 11,738,075 ) 
Other Kinds.........+ coosecsecseeeececrsetenereeerseueeesens pounds... 1,081,492,564 f 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Printed and COlOred.......esecssocccccceescsersevenscceseeeunarerscsee] svesenceeuarweceseen: 
WTEC. cele. pane sesses aetcansnanwerattonenmenste stadt nate toaeetestearraaener |aveenenosmsanresr 
Twist, yarn, and thread.,....ceeescrcerressecsssersrsccersereners|seceereseneseres sree: 
All other manufactures.........vrcseseccccceccsescesesserccsssreccecs|ssserannaerscecest ess 
Plaxseed .......cecccrscacvccccerevccanvoccconcscescsescoesnssseners bushels... 31,304 
oe wt 3,067 
iG IATOIMTIREAG 7c... ..0.00-0c 00+ >> 20-aoenobtcedevanrtnrsusvenzanerl|Feaestthcesbetnetsst: 
Bags and all other manufactures ........sseressesconcrerecssseetslsseranessesaronensese 
Giricenia me eeee eee sciea- sn soena a0 vanes ev cveuunconmarsenrne! pounds... 158,455 
Recto carte een es oo vonsingitixomnivunemiaae se maMtewdeeaes pounds... 238,008 
i a ih poades: [os onatan 
Linseed ile coccttecctditee scssacacest@eiwssdseevervanasestasessees pallens pap 
irits AETILO ss cae viecinsieris clvisajasieneescioe osclissietaeliseesis gallons... 98,65 
ao ee el We rev ccocaeteametndees ees seacudutactseses bushels... 1,467,676 
Spirits from grain...-----++++- essseees seeveneterensacerseceeatcs gallons... 136, 347 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in CABIKS, )ene aren sownns gallons... 111,372 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (in bottles, )......+...... dozen... 13,058 
Vinegar ...sssseccosceenersceecceteeserees carlvesabaeneiele's sleeved scronwensal Ceeeeeaseecnssmenest 
Spirits from MO]ASSCS...sscecececccesrevcncsccensvertsescsaonenes gallons 1,102,696 
MolasseS.....cscesocsesencercccoavevrsveveccsscccsescsseroorsees tc : - 500) (000 fee oe: oH cL 
Sur, DIOWD ..c-cccesescecerenecceeccctnsecccsssensececsrneesens poun 62 
Sugar, POLI CU RL erent etc secwacaccssutanieceasstsszestareesees ss: pounds... 2,096,770 
TODACCOrsssececeneceeeersncsseseereneaaeeaeens saeo nn OCUOROO hogsheads... 137,097 
Tobacco, manufactured....reerreeeereerecerereseresertsree pounds... 8,436,153 
Gnull....ccoveeeee sasecenene eeovagdsapenteeventiss saeveneeee .+» pounds 58,475 


Valuation. 


$1,500,429 


779,391 
660,054 


2417, 550 
18,617 
428,708 


16,291 
14,308 
798,504 
91,499 
43,635 


1,540,225 
574,380 
2,555,209 
11,869, 143 
64,476 
334,471 
2,471,024 


318,890 


115,121 
62,903 
188,906 


87,657, 732 


926,404 
6,139,391 
34,718 
571,638 
56,187 


18,649 
5,468 
8,154 
102,073 
69,042 
161,086 
910 
14,981 
137,856 
89,316 

48,737 


48,052 


12,22¢ 
323,946 
13,16& 
24,057 
149,921 
10,031, 283 


1,317,622 


oi a 
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468 AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number . 
ARTICLES, and quantities. Valuation. 
Wood and its products— 
Staves and heading. ....ssecccsuverseeseetssessccscerecs thousand... 29,106 
Simp les eepe. cosseossecesssss crs-eemen etter se tesesssecuen: thousand... 53,405 
Boards, plank, and scantling..........ccceceeeeee pn90800 M. feet... 100,695 $2,674,577 
Hewn timber............ eseeseee Ee seone BaD OOSCEALABIIO00000001 tons... 24,409 
Other lumber wctectscnndessscemetee meee AOSIOORNCOCIGOCONA| |: Co Aas Sen0G00 123,522 
MasitsandIspaysn. .sonsssb.aacessuecstteneesssssssvs scot aeeee eee el oncocecosst *6000 95,459 
Oak-bark and other dye......... esooinn ssae'ecopsletseseniectatsscneearn se asepeeacemeresee ste 160,154 
eAsiies,, Pot aid Mearl.,...csseseesecesteose Sopoddaacanronancco tons... 5,052 507,673 
Marvand itches. ........-ce- conse seeesebaanemataesee .----barrels... 63,254 1,209,173 
Rosin and turpentine ..........c.sc000. siaelasltdaereeaese barrels... 449,194 a ik 


SSS 


Summary statement of the estimated quantities and valuation of the 
principal exports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
United States, during the fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 1853. 
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Us. 0b. D0 = Si es 


Number - 4 
sR TELCURS and quantities. V#!uation. 
SS eee ee 
Animals and their products— ie 
UO ES sais cnet ce du iraat hess sss eete epee eereeaeecenee +++. number... 22 
OTIS (cscto chev ston tadbet censastate isaeeewe dashes Ccenesinesbaeeee barrels... 129,881 
an BIG HAUSE eset cvvocbcmeemeauwencetec cere eet pounds... 18,390,027 $6,202,324 
OUT Cs wisojoiesre 0 selelslgatUalnaisiaiaieis(e s.onina oeaeittioeenaceaescsiscrree ete pounds...) 24,435,014 
Horned CHIUUIG. same csecnssctec rears revareerceteeees meee 1,076 
DEEL a .pongetvacret aston tio. cheese ee barrels... 126,041 
Tallow REINS 2 SON ik UC elle pounds...| 3,926,598 [| 2)214,554 
MOS vn snisisinm ape dslsshasnsunctaseetnn re ceescnneeer mentees +oeeeenumber... 25,955 
SGOT... oh acoeseverseirestoons PO pounds...| 2,658,911 ‘ 2 
MORES sc harstptanisasnieonssconteociacrrecte tern Tete pounds... 3, 763,93 \ 862,343 
TEINS 1 RS A pounds... 2,772,188 
Ba a eee eis nan Sn Sas calSiy vaaanaassaace.e ac pounds... 5,190,880 ou 
BHOTECS. cease eeretnenees ec eae rN Cn ky fe number..,.! 1,390 
Mid es rasescccqereetesreeetar eee eee eee number...| 1,337 246,731 
Leather and morocco skins..,...-:0c>n-sssteuscepauaanpanactenensscigsecesccss.,. Nee 6,448 
ML CHULEN<gocadccesceugenasseist peepee een ee pounds... 1,172,561 : 
Boots) and. @hoes<amcneasereatyttantecrsieaienre eae pairs... 440,709 673,708 
Sheep. .tiansee atts fosennaaisecs Peete acta cg ue iM number... 3,669 17,808 
RE RCC ENDO SERNOREEN juriche reac BARA eae ee pounds... 216,472 26,567 
BMG 600.10 9S-<reropsrnenceatacisgananccoeyneorasastsadsaraarderece, Ree me 796,101 
BWW arriba UE SG, Jeo A, OR oman pounds...) 376.693 602 
DOP DUGS «scone cednecseh tuna. setlus inach i eMetepe ene dem, barrels... 45,075 shee 
Bread stufis— : x 
Indian COPNse nes Shoo SOs Boch crsaac ic Un cCAC CRAPS ince bushels... 2,274,909 1,374,077 
oo Ue Se ee ee ee aR barrels... 212,118 "109,974 
EE ian. lib ails casas ca set. «el bushels... 3,890,141 4,354,403 
Flour Mu slabiaheisiaioeisin Gleeis. sinless ee as cee Poi yaligaseicises se aeeene barrels... 2,920,918 14,783,394 
By CWH CAME Gs onavusycacs, ah meee SR barrels...) 8-910 ” 34,186 
RYE, OGM ND asc. oi se ose asnnmncdlblingsienttanceactoneence... ; 35,82 
Rice BRR bee Peis 3S.csviunactyaacnecent nee anee Bancersorerc: tierces...| er TOT. 1 oar es 
Biscuit, Op weWip-biread 2. sabsiiiets sescerceseccecce barrels... 121,281 ae 
Biscuit, Grgiipsbread........szcucstvsestencsesscccne keog 56.089 454,020 
gS... 086 
Cae 5190/2000 OE SOMEROMD GEBBGRE ae sein shoe eerree bushels... 225,905 152,569 
lab ee COP Glia Marignis’e iy aac eae valens Sen Dibeabacoeeeee. cwt.,. 8,125 103,216 


nissaneatage cpiesieeeandenianaten'es tons... 79,510 336,003 


i 
' 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 469 
STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number F 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation, 
Cotton— : 
Sen lsiond.e wemaeast«c.,..0.tesseecaseeetsnnasenss sooveseee pounds... 11,165,165 ; 
@Otherm krind s¥e ence ct oc «= ceoacteassserncsnsss soeeesseeeesPOUNGS,.. Pino aes $109,456, 404 
Cotton, piece goods— 
Fuemie CAN OREOLONEH sn. scsesnvscsmorrrtaasesdsceesssauucsesss vatiaeael(ceiaetededaesesenesca: 1,086,167 
meen NE oon Rn OMAR cc saccs dash sisdibgecetanensssl sueuesdesuiacdene,: 6,926,485 
WMS, Varn Tan ubAnea ds. 4. <adessennoasconstscer seusninecyouscseeessell'Voneevececncacdeniiors 22,594 
PAM OUWer pH AMT CHUNOA, «.5. ce eosis sess sans lecaasasececssssedesessowdl cones uecsteccesceesss 733,648 
Blas cede ccsose-cucan eccsnccntseaeeeeertttrecses saseresriness se bushels... 3,932 7,719 
Flax and hemp— 
PERM tear eas eseatete taco neeaenene tee pace cbt pwadseouscsaeseaces cwt... 2,413 18,195 
howhi ani de timeslot 6... sonaoratreeetadcanestssacesedoeiciessscerys|'sosesessoaseccaceces 2,924 
Bags and all other manufactures........cccccascocenssserecesesenes SRE ANONEOOOSCU ANCHE 13,868 
GiMSERe....50.c50. Bs bg adoccOetcnTcnbo sae AACauBe ame osD cccero coder pounds... 230,726 133,813 
Te eiarne teres ane eee reese. <omancsseNenieeertecnss 1s se0esis pounds... 245,647 oy 
Mee Re ate reerentert taxa chdscetcoaeancer cate tess svessceesevesstasrerccnsst|s reseseerecescsetiee: 056 
Wpietipee statement hacen cats. cis<noscoencetsasenscoasessosrazssases pounds... 36 36 
Real OM lee ntsc ates gaatias« «c0inns oniewie sist nelsacsoameSaanraspoanss gallons... 18,266 15,468 
PMT POTN EDC OLTG..c0.c,2ec<cese eneacessrccecsessseepoooreas- gallons... 634,371 347,492 
FOUN .onhd SHRED TIDE SEE GR CORE SESE ERO EL CRIES OAD ODDO CDOT ON bushels... 515,857 119,729 
SOUS OM OM AIM secrete eea cocoon mee mnecetteeccaenmareas scene gallons... 360,633 141,173 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider (in casks)..........0+0+ gallons... 133,979 64.677 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider (in bottles)............... dozen... 17,390 Fie 
AUAiien cs ccatteaeraera eeeerae eerste sotaiapheetaedeoasssssesssssescecrropes|evasertsssensesscaess Ade 
SSUES a NO ASSES mo alow ctrsine's noneineieaiswemnomoincincnineinaisa.den gallons... 1,065,396 ae 
OH AEG Hee eee eRe to als.. op Nesiataseatnrlsmsisisinsis cassie cccnesazgzasnsaase|acsesseasesscsysensca 582 
SES AE MOO WIN er eter es cae ses-occsseoceestsonensasienspencnenssiaisey pounds... 672,274 33, 854 
EU CHU ING Ceeeeteeacie dels oan 2ioe docpinclen ante siacieseieeiisriseaoasinsiona pounds... 5,155,057 375, 780 
MOM a COornree streets h<soke-caecouamodadeeteneas scoot +......hogsheails... 159,853 11,319,319 
PoObacco, Manulactured.........csscocesarcecoccreesenarorecen pounds... 10,561,692 ae 
Bi. A: Bie wean, epee eine oe pounds... 39,641 1,671,500 
Wood, and its products— 
Sila vess aN eer Alt Or veenc ss seccuiewsecciserinsmescceeciomce thousand... 28,693 
POU LEB an te Meee teeteeeraee tee v« neine noelsloaioeisiemmaiciensnsjainea thousand... 41,932 2.678.149 
~ bo) 2 nf ) ? 
Boards, plank, and scantling...........cseccsscoeererers M. feet... 78,599 
AGFenvy Ete GHIA MG Tice se'e'iacicls evn eeive tis sistem siacieulictonarninsiabanaenenipeg tons... 45,564 2 
OPS IDLE ec arccceseactcvesctorsassteacdearssednee nuacarienseassicdsinesasiers Rios iAAMASoBICA ag oo 
(Micvs fea AILS PALS a san ot eeaceeetnasueeetiacnseneseaiescsacieacesenzscsdedan|oosasresneasanmeinesss Ler 
Mak-Wark land Other sAyCsatsssc-csccosscccereerecernnteseenennsstcsers|saasenssons ssasnagil ae 
Ashes, pot and pearl..........scsccsecscesscroescscesreneesees tons... aie 32 
Tar amd Pitch... ...........cscerccrseercersceescasceeserers barrels... a ieee 1,406,488 
Rosin and turpentine........sccseeeeceeceecesseeeerenenees barrels 454, 
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Number 


: , aluation. 
pase aor and quantities. hs 
i and their products— 

bie sieesie tos : ieteiaaytols F Sse ot aais VSMC eelad eto ols stots letpisraine'st8 8 number... ee 

Pork Fe tec aa IE oi oe ose ie SE etal d oly oops aes vis 0 Gio'aa Oe of ee $11,061,016 

dial civcioisie\oe.e\e\ee ane LUVIN ae, oO DO, 
Hace anid BTU vobamee-<racasraesrerastwsnstsreeees 72 ee ah need 
BLO bcesceigesess Bae ote canna st aaeiiinas sscasisnee sins 


470 AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
STATEMENT—Continued. 
Number : 
ASSOLE and quantities. Me™ 
Horned Cattles wcrsnsconscccedesoreedeveccndessressmoarevens number 1,022 
BYES scbbiodedace Sano sadodnsodBaE.JnocoscoNsadoddoncciccibcicdsonioor barrels 126,220 
Tallow. .csesccccaseerscccscevtcdontcttreswosttene trees rotsesen: pounds... 9,325,471 $2,757,022 
ILS eecemeeseeene aca tanits cn eroeronseenansastaatesaeacecere number... 23,622 : 
HSUDUCL osccet eres PARED OAD ScARnDon EDO acbatAcAooanjaGeasOsDR55 pounds... 8,774,634 
Cheese.........66 CEEEECECOODECEC ERE aL RGOGAD A ObteonercoecanG pounds... 7,003,974 1,258,393 
DPallow CAMUGIES  erccsccadvocdendatecscceduer see ciccs sce sts pounds... 3,389,577 
SISA Goncttcanoteoscothhonothaceckton soencncachepoancnnacoanen9: pounds... 5,445,869 wast 
ELOTSES once asevemetecescosee ces stertee Rcceeces tees ieeeeeecere number ; 1,241 
Mules: ., Sot dcvestoesesacsecsvosane medecdha ace saaee anaes number 903 200,098 
Leather and Morocco SKINS..2...cs..c-sencerenscasesesernessoeseosess|ses sdecedescdecensece 15,882 
WGeathersanedsce-anenater seanesnosadeatenaetalndettesttetean iss pounds... 1,763,06 
moe ANDGSHOES Hs iescsecscccehees ese sess scevevcaveteereenees pairs... 455,680 893,723 
(8) cdsocccontonocehdabagnosade aontinocoan coon anaasnosSSoncoo¢ number... 2,642 15,194 
WiO Olin cverbccctacccssstsccsencenhocesetiadmaasecmtesteamadscs pounds... 114,268 33,895 
Skins and farg.;icisssasajsaeraeecaseet ates hee aaa tess a Real. eee, ku 888,531 
Wak. .crnctsscecuaessabescsmecesseeecterennencec ta acne a teeeen pounds... 327,554 87,140 
Apples......scsecocascceeaetecessecccetsseetteame teeter reece ace seee barrels... 15,32 4 
Bread stuffs Ae iasae 
IBITGD EAN (6{6) Ip ono bocencCCOeenetoaconotronsoaua sx 00d uC OOLGCR bushels... 7, 768,816 6,074,277 
LISTERS TOE be ce cccesdodtnasscbovbocdes0% 2 3S0058 53 10950RA00 6 barrels... 257,403 1,002,976 
IWiHeati cs soacce ga ssenescestsencsbaceercotseesestnenersacesenees bushels... 8,036,665 12,420,172 
Hour nsoundis Mepeeeaeeaseceesiecessucceteeee tenddasceseosassaeees barrels... 4,022,386 27,701,444 
me henge? BEARER OEDORE OLE E CR CUE CECE EEE KE LCS AnaScEEABCEE barrels... 23,624 ae 
RYO, ellis SO AGI ct. we as RNR NER ROR Wikre eee a 195 
RICE... 1. seaes ce seasles sce ddsssataugesaaaate canes sedadscessteecees tierces... 105,121 34, 
Biscuit, Oriship- Dread... ..ck caseaereee eee eheterees cereione barrels... 107,844 eet 
Biscuit, orship-breadh.....iceveestenree seccererttecerene cee kegs... 34/582 495,340 
Potatoes ....cesilsdoeseoesee “.sss.eDushels... 140,575 121,680 
peal ANG COLMA ee wect cast croesemateNceaacudsanstee eoeneees ewt... 14,443 186,766 
JOD cv aisernesnncaveseeenenerasens ce esquieseeentcedes seeVoegaaaas seiedasecs tons... 93,884 443,506 
Cotton— j ; 
Sea Islan daicsnettetcsscsece caseeeedtaesese sees cocssseeesceesPOUNGS...| 10 
Other kinds scerwetecneeess adedddcravectesscavccewese ea Biers eae 93,596,220 
Cotton, piece goods— 2 tft 
ENG CUA CUCONORCU sss oascasckicerstae ret ceteseerertaetete Rasee 
TE so RS so2T 143 
Marist, Verne tem DCG st MigesZedlexGedcosdanessecesevecaeveies..| occa ; 49,315 
x All: other |nnemwtve tures eee ete eaters ccicals'lysclhducesssees.ss[s.ecec eon ae 422560 
WUIBRBCEC.....--b-ccoectestucssenecooce MORMRET TTR bushels...) 2 "BT “4.958 
Flax and hemp— tha? ae 
Hemp ..045.4.saeavteciscsssuvshsetnemten eg ecoces trate meee cwt.. 
Cloth tamdsthreadisrcsss.cduiavsenm sereensuseccireeecee nena nee apsleeeoniss ae yet: 
; Bags and all other manufactures ....... eee nn earn aeRO cece 
GANSER Gc ceeee neon cee enn ounds 37,491 me 
Bbhe eS Kh Oc eate somal ete ae mee 
TR. Werte ha saci, Bee ee a a sate 
ies eae san diam Rasen “ast Deareeceesssersceces 202,118 
Bihneed oll. SMa TAC RY Sin Aone aa ess 287609 
ariite Of turpentine seescemetacke stared ctces on eee pep ONE rs 1,669,523 1,055,720 
Soltek grain ene ee eon dl mere me ee 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider, (GMCHSKS ee cecsterees gallons 118,669 als 
ve porter, and cider, (in bottles, ) ............. dozen 16,702 53,385 
Riptnits Prov ae pclae ae are et OR sevens 16,945 
Molasueg MMe sicsssshestcscone nee ie cae ae OTH 
Huger, brown Meeditess cw acesstectenencense cnt Ne cree el Ga alain 0 
Sugat, reSned a yeeee (cp St ET eee 
THODACCO,cowersseaeemeeeeee Bemesencescce scons anade "\. hogsheads... 128 10 BYE cae 
Tobacco, manufactured....... : ete neenesateneeneny onds... 10 at te 
Saul? ..cicccem "36.287 1,550,327 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. APT 
STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number ie 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Wood and its products— 

Staves and heading......... Bo cSncsoncccennocace .-oe-- thousand... 34,594 
Shingles ........scccseceeereecsee sesseeceeeeeeseeees .thousand... 26,174 fe 
Boards, plank, and scantling....-.eesreeerees Beene sae Ce Urs 197,154 $5,122,854 
Hewn timber.....rescseeee 2eeeee Ae cae OT IICOISOCOOS oscbonccsec tons... 41,964 
Other 1UMbEL.......ceceeseereeerereeeerseeercareners iseaeusseessanetuces|(a0 Seneescosecasesieass 165,178 
Masts and spars ....... ssssseeee peta cee sncneaceenesienas alc 130,522 
Oak-bark and other Aye .....scssecsesssseeereraeeeeees 95,863 
Ashes, pot and pearl.....cssssssesccreceeeeenneanerenserescees ae 822,728 
Tar and pitch.......csecsecsssseesseeeececeseeeers ese renee barrels... 76,989 2.066.306 
Rosin and turpentine........cesscceecccssseccnseesesrerees barrels... 601,280 Reayed 
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ee Pee) Ln ibn) Pe 
Number 


ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
ee 
Animals and their products— 
HOQS....2ceeeeses 2 Tigveoceerereoesinss Meiotetee ectcancessneans UL CInc, 431 $2,192 
POE E, ccnect-aaes-nneneeaneenncnnnne ne res Persscceessse sesso OOTLCLIss 8,639 Peers 
POrK...cccccccserereccsensceccnsorasinness Be rr enaatenreumnseme tle CeS ie: 285,801 eae) 
Bacon and hams......sseveesreeereeee BE CBADECEHSOCCBOOSAR pounds 38,188,989 3,195,978 
Uae... -cccssaceestecrataaes osm ssesceeameennenscennes(n tt scee pounds 39,025,492 4,018,016 
CEG Olle tretesceceses nas ee qo ssereenoranauennstatcncee tas gallons 103,200 82,945 
Horned cattle......s....sccorssscerescrsrnccssrroesecocres number 1,501 84,680 
ates coreentor ceca cece ooneetsenswonewesonsrescwnce sto scces barrels 46,375 2,600,547 
Mla Owes corde scenesdeterss ocnseessoseopnsnenenncocnasiaccnt (=. pounds 11,866,992 1,352,406 
Td este cecerseocccecsesnvesseecsasecuteasoseccnarepeerspeiertios number 114,787 361,982 
Butter.....csscecscscosscvsccssceseres pabeccincpesersssnaimeser pounds 2,315,249 418,723 
Gheese:..o.-+-0sscarecrenascanesnennamerernn=cooannenecces®s? pounds 4,846,568 514,034 
Adamantine and other candles........sserrersererseres pounds 4,014,457 699,141 
OAD ee eee eeeeaneese sp ocmesesencncosensenssecseen® pounds 7,714,243 412,208 
a ee __ ee ee ieee number 1,003 108,484 
Ti eS... -ncarsoncsosncnnsennnnnavonnes number 912 Bae 
Neeeer bond Stes coseeenee seeeneees a 
BECO SKANG.nsdeesinspooncerssnaevaceeergraes covnemapiapbestenesmeerensie ; 
cone ria te Fe, casnnoessqncentaprocwreepment mere rst. pounds... 1,488,385 288,867 
Boots PT A aIO0Gias+-coeononevonmueerssyscanrrerecsestecey =n: pairs 616,104 763,539 
Ree), --pcvenionnsonnocinansenfacanansnnsnnsertyrcaene eae number 4,235 18,837 
ac sa dase daw aneideemesione ao aes 
W0l]...ceesecevecececeeceseeeoers f cachicepapecconocvocccanoriges pounds ' =f 
eens iri Bah 10 Sh emilee 2. ons dslscen aces akwcndanasel wnperneneye: toeean- 09,531 
Wax, poe ocr Sm aaa ope pounds 257,415 69,905 
ea cgeengandeeeeecceumgumens “coors barrels 33,959 107,643 
ee econ De ciecdeteteanasencessemeoasedsrnes bushels... 7,807,585 6,961,571 
Indian Es RR PPT, barrels... 267,208 1,237,122 
Be ic cs vonces cautmemmenrovoneseeraemsssaeihel bushels... 798,884 1,329, 246 
aE <p RES A parrels...| 1,204,540 | 10,896,908 
OU a, edevicvnacnoenanscoscnagumapence ss sesenener 80407007 Sac el D6 ads 
Rye meal...creresscesererornseneneneseeneeeet? j oe ate 
MRC ORtSs Cop seceeonaes-ssemecariane ss sorecacnccoem*/-C°5ti ee eseeecense[arees feseneneasseeees 
Rice sonsece A paptoactidbc nS s bo USIB BOT Ie COOTEOCOTIOES eee ey 1,717,958 
j arrels 
Tice. seetssapteeeseeeee neve toemmumnansscociierestsings 20 0638 174 : 
Biscuit, or SHIP-PLCAC....coseaceenonecesenceeerrerecserrss eee pees 657,783 
i i i -b ad nici pialepeiaieieiaialateietare(e\e ine eieibieie.*\e, 0017 eiRC aia acai SD Aye san 
youn scar bushels 81,823 203,416 


472 AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
STATEMENT—Concluded. 
Number d 
ARTICLES. and quantities. Valuation. 
Gablestandscordagetccnsssssceaccterrssestceranceceraccraeeneeeseees ewt... 23,728 $315,276 
Clover Seed \nccsssseedoenssoonee TEE CSO OO  o eO NICAL reeemeaereee aioe vidiicaaeaianeematees 13,570 
(Codi ceeceeaureseecetaestedeaecresenars coe sesesens peteeteceneneeesta sees tODS... 110,586 637,006 
Cotton— 
Sea, Ueland eressseas. on secs e(dcaucasitnanreceassenscncees pounds...} 13,058,590 ) 
Other kinds..........s006 dons Sano Asa Bor SoHE AMBARaSaSICS pounds 995,366,011 88,143,844 
hes adboBdodSEseBea san sdassecado iadBOAA Geta uOABABoaSLOS number 2,303,403 
MCA. nanis sspgasissssscsasins consacsssesaccsnses “opagennaone meanees sees BOCA SEL Hd Rdticoke 739,589 
Cotton, piece goods— ; 
Printed and colored. 3..0<sco.ssahaasaceerescaneeseeccoseceentercncondl ceaeeeeteteeneene 2,613,655 : 
White sssesstsetntsntvtneentnntntanerinetneentntintinenn|nerveneeeseesn 2)793,910 
TICK. s wen'enjete neeialeiine + snieisonisneeieieeoeisinisisiecnslonba.ceie ecm eonaénaenaaeiee)| eaaaneteceneeenemene 113,366 
Other manutd churesicr-aescertoteaceseeseserseeateeee = sesseaeacsea|tesnivesacecmereiiensiee 336,250 
i sidalclefosiasiioiria nea culsessiericecbrinnsieaenarenuitenceedenene ace cte bushels 5,808 6,016 
UG: INI) ated sos sate lnols cleo elas sereaisisiiale ©=/esie'sss'o/silewisicinia(sisniso.e ois eicaieier cwt... 13,289 121,320 
Hemp, manufactured— ; : 
Cloth and thread -2..2.....necssesemeececasemeteeseaenees Sacer cn see A BEPC ee 2,506 
Bags and all other manufactures ee aaa ea Racine nena 34,002 
Grinsen Oy... e scree eeseeee meee caeee enero etm .... pounds... 47,367 19,796 
HODES acussapsececeasencettstecasssts coast ocestateiettet saceceranens pounds... 4,021,816 1,310,720 
Ice aelaswelsemieaaaaieiemenaactssecnaninteuaacssstseaeneenenscsestieesacesestent tons 41,117 190,793 
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